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PEEFACE. 




DuEiNa the nine yeais that have elapsed since I last wiote on this 
subject,^ "veiy consideiable piogiess has been made in the elucidation 
of many of the juobleins that still peiplex the student of the History 
of Indian Aichitectuie The j)ublication of the five volumes of 
Geneial Cunningham’s ‘ Aichgaological Eepoits’ has thiown new 
light on man^'' obscuie jioints, but gen ei ally from an aichasological 
lathei than fiom an aichitectuial point of view, and Mr Buigess’s 
leseaiches among the western caves and the structuial temples of 
the Bombay piesidency have added gieatly not only to our stoies 
of infoimation, but to the piecision of oui knowledge legaiding 
them 

Foi the puipose of such a woik as this, however, Photogiaphy 
has probably done moie than anything that has been written Theie 
aie now veiy few buildings in India of any impoitance at least 
which have not been photogiaphed with moie oi less completeness, 
and foi poses of compaiison such collections of photographs as aie 
now available aie simplj invaluable Foi detecting similarities, oi 
distinguish log differences between specimens situated at distances 
from one another, photogiaphs are almost equal to actual personal 
inspection, and, when sufficiently numerous, afford a picture of 
Indian ait of the utmost imjiortance to anyone attempting to de- 
scribe it 

These new aids, added to oui previous stock of knowledge, aie 
probably sufficient to justify us in treating the architecture of India 


’ ‘History of Aiclntectme in all Countries ’ 2nd eel Miiriay, 1867 
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Piopol in tlio quasi-cxliansiivo inaimci in wliich it is attcinjited, in 
tlie fiist 600 Images of tins woik Its dcscnption might, of conisc, 
he easily o\tondod even hej’ond these limits, hut "withont plans and 
inoie accniate aichitectnial details than we at piesont possess, any 
such additions would piactically conhihute vciy little that was 
valuahle to the infoimation the woik alicady contains 

The case is diffciont when wo turn to Fuithei India Instead of 
onlj’^ 150 pages and 50 illustiations, hoth these fignics ought at least 
to ho douhlcd to hung that hianch of the suhiect n]i to the same 
stage of completeness as that dcsciihing the aichitectuic ol India 
Piopei Foi this, hoAvcvei, the matciials do not at ]ncscnt exist 
Of Japan we know almost nothing except liom phologiaphs, ^Mihout 
plans, diinonsions, or dates, and, cxcciii as legaids Pekin and the 
Tieaty Poits, wo know almost as little of China AVc know a gieat 
deal about one oi two huildings in Camhodia and Java hut oui 
infoimation logaiding all the icst is so liagmcntaiy and incomplete, 
that it IS haidly axmilahlo foi the pui poses of a gencial Instoiy, and 
the same may he said of Buimah and Siam Ten ycais hence this 
deficiency may he supplied, and it may then he possible to hung the 
whole into haimony At picscnt a slight sketch indicating the 
lelativo position of each, and then iclation to the styles of India 
Pioper, IS all that can well ho accomplished 

Although appearing as the thud volume of the second edition of 
the ‘Geneial llistoiy of Aichitcctuic,’ the picsont may ho consideicd 
as an independent and oiiginal woik In the last edition the Indian 
chapteis extended only to about 300 pages, with 200 illustiations,^ 
and though most of the woodcuts icappcai in the piesent volume, 
more than half the oiiginal text has been cancelled, and consequently 
at least 600 pages of the piesont woik aio oiiginal mattei, and 200 
illustrations — and these by fai the most impoitant have been added 
These, with the new chionological and topogiaphical details, piesent 
the subject to the English leader in a moie compact and complete 
form than has been attempted in any woik on Indian architectuie 
hitherto published It does not, as I feel only too keenly, contain 
aU the information that could he desiied, hut I am afiaid it contains 


> ‘History of Arcliitectiue,’ vol u pp 415-756, Woodcuts 9GG-11G3 
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nearly all that the mateiials at pie&ent available ■will admit of being 
utilised, in a geneial histoiy of the style 

When I published my first woik on Indian aichitectuie thirty yeais 
ago, I was lepi cached foi making dogmatic assertions, and piopounding 
theoiies which I did not even attempt to sustain The defect was, I am 
afiaid, inevitable My conclusions weie based upon the examination 
of the actual buildings thioughout the three Piesidencies of India 
and in China during ten yeais’ residence in the East, and to have 
placed before the world the multitudinous details which weie the 
ground of my generalisations, would have lequiied an additional 
amount of description and engiavings which was not warranted by 
the interest felt in the subject at ihat time The numerous engravings 
in the present volume, the extended lettei-piess, and the references 
to works of latei labourers in the wide domain of Indian aichitecture, 
will greatly diminish, but cannot entnely remove, the old objection 
No man can direct his mind for foitj’’ yeais to the earnest investiga- 
tion of any department of knowledge, and not become acquainted 
with a host of particulars, and acquire a species of insight which 
neither time, noi space, noi peihaps the lesouices of language will 
peimit him to reproduce in then fulness I possess, to give a single 
instance, more than 3000 photographs of Indian buildings, with 
which constant use has made me as familiar as with any other object 
that is perpetually before my eyes, and to recapitulate all the infor- 
mation they convey to long-continued scrutiny, would be an endless, 
if not indeed an impossible undertaking The necessities of the 
case demand that broad results should often be given when the 
evidence for the statements must be merely indicated oi greatly 
abridged, and if the conclusions sometimes go beyond the appended 
proofs, I can only ask my leaders to believe that the asseitions aie not 
speculative fancies, but deductions from facts My endeavour from 
the fiist has been to present a distinct view of the general principles 
which have governed the historical development of Indian architecture, 
and my hope is that those who pursue the subject beyond the pages of 
the present work, will find that the piinciples I have enunciated will 
reduce to order the multifarious details, and that the details in 
turn w ill confirm the principles Though the vast amount of fiesh 
knowledge winch has gone on accumulating since I commenced my 
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investigations lias enabled mo to collect, modify, and cnlaigo my 
views, yet tbo classification I adopted, and tlio Instoiical sequences 
I pointed out thiity yeais since, have in tlicii essential onflines been 
confirmed, and will continue, I tiust, to stand good. jMany snb- 
sidiaiy questions lemain unsettled, but my impicssion is, tliat not a 
few of tbo discoidant opinions that may bo obsoived, aiiso piin- 
cipally fiom tbo difibicnt couisos wliicb inquiicis have puisucd 
in tbeii investigations. Some men of gicat ominonco and learning, 
moie conveisant ivitb boobs tbaii buildings, ba\c natnially diavn 
tbeii knowledge and infeionccs from wntton autboiitics, none of 
wbicb aie contoinpoiancous vutb tbo events they iclato, and all 
of wbicb bavc been avowcdlj’’ altoicd and falsified in latei times Jly 
autboiities, on tbo contiaiy, bavc been mainly the impciisbable 
lecoids 111 tbo locks, oi on sculpiuies and caiMiigs, vbicb ncccssaiily 
lepiesented at tbe time the faitb and feelings of those who executed 
them, and wbicb ictain then oiiginal iminoss to tins day In such 
a countiy as India, tbe chisels of bei scnljitois aic, so fai as I can 
judge, irameasuiably inoic to bo ti listed than tlic pens of bci 
autbois These secondaiy points, bowc^el, may veil avait the 
solution which time and fuitbei study will doubtless supply In 
tbe meanwhile, I shall bavc lealised a long-cbciisbcd dieani if I 
have succeeded in populaiising tbe subject bj’ icndeiing its pnn- 
ciples genoially intelligible, and can thus give an impulse to its 
study, and assist in establishing Indian aichitectuic on a stable 
basis, so that it may take its tine position among tbe other gieat 
styles which have ennobled the aits of mankind 

Tbe publication of tins volume completes tbe bistoi-y of the 
‘ Aicbitectuie in all Countnes, fiom tbe cailiest times to tbe piescnt 
day, in foui volumes,’ and tbeie it must at piesent lest As oiiginally 
projected, it was intended to have added a fifth volume on ‘ Eude 
Stone Monuments,’ which is still wanted to’ make tbe senes quite 
complete, but, as explained in tbe pieface to my woik beaiing that 
title, tbe subject was not, when it was wiitten, iipe foi a bistoiical 
tieatment, and tbe materials collected were consequently used in an 
argumentative essay Since that woik was published, in 1872, no 
serious examination of its aiguments has been undei taken by any 
competent autboiity, while eveiy new fact that has come to Imbt 
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especially in India lias seived to confiiin me inoie and moie in the 
coiiectness of the pnnciiiles I then tiied to establish ^ Unless, how- 
evei, the matter is taken np seiiouslj’', and re examined by those who, 
fiom then position, have the eai of the public in these matteis, no 
such piogiess will be made as would justify the publication of a 
second woik on the same subject I consequently see no chance 
of my evei having an oppoitunity of taking up the subject again, so 
as to be able to desciibe its objects in a moie consecutive oi moie 
exhaustive mannei than was done in the woik just alluded to 


> A distiuguislied Gennan piofessoi, 
Hen Kinlrel of Zuncli, in Ins ‘ IMosailc zin 
Kunstgescluclite, Beilin, lS76,’]ias latelj 
adopted iny views with legaid to the age 


of Stonehenge without any reseivation, 
though aiiiving at that conclusion by a 
veij'^ dilfeient chain of leasoning fiom 
that I was led to adopt 



Buddha pleaching (From a fresco painting at Ajunta ) 
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NOTE 

One of tlio grcnt difllctiUics Hint moo(M o\or} oiu iiltcnipfing fo%\ri(o on Indian 
Ridjjoctq nt iho presold day is to know liow to npell Indian pioper nnini s The 
Gilclnistian inodo of using donldc \ o\\ els, wine li was fasliionalile tifl^ M'ars ago, 
has now been cidiicl} done awa^ wdli, as ^onlr.lr^ to flip ppirit of Indian orllio- 
giaphj', though ilccitainlj is the inodo which (iiables the ordlIlar^ LngliHhnnn fo 
pionounco Indian iiaincs with the greatesl readiness and oertainlj On the olhrr 
hand, an attempt is now being made to form out of the ordinarj English aljihabef 
a moio extended one, In accents n\cr thc\owels, and dots nndi r tin (onsonants, 
and other dcMCOs, so that c\or\ letter of the De\anagari or Arabic alphabets shall 
have an exact cqunalont in this one 

In attempting to print Pansent or ror-<i‘in books m Eoni'in char ict* rs, sneli a 
S 5 stem is indispensable, but if used for pnntinir Indian iininc-' in Enirli'-li books, 
intended piincipallj for the use of Englishmen, it seems fo me to add not onh im- 
mensely to the repuUneness of the snbiect, but to hid to llu' niemt Indir rolls 
mistakes Accouling to tins alphabet for instance, i1 w ifh dot iindf r it repre-ents 
a consonant wo pi ononnee ns r, but ns not one ednented Englishman in 10 000 is 
awaiG of this fact, ho reads such words ns Kattiwn'I, Cliitod, and IIiiin<!p uiti ns if 
spelt litcrallj with a d, though tho\ nrc pronounced Kntliwar, Chitfore, and Ilimnr- 
panti, and arc «o written in nil books liifherfo published, and the two first are so 
spelt in all maps hitherto cngiaicd A hundred lear" hence, when P.inecnt and 
Indian alphabets are tanglit in all schools in Eiigland, it maj be otherwise, but 
in tbo present state of knowledge on the subiect some simpler jilan seems more 
expedient 

In the following pages I have conscqnontlj n=cd the Jonesian sjstom, as ncarlj 
as may be, as it was used In Prin=cp, or tbo 1 ito Professor Wihon, but a^oldlng as 
fai as possible all accents, except oicr lowels wlicro tbc\ wcie nccc— ar\ for the pro- 
nunciation. Over sncli w ords as Xaga, Euiu, or Hindu — ns in Tree and Serpent w or-hiii 
— I have omitted accents altogether aswholh nnncecssarj for llio pronnneiation 
An accent, howeier, seems indispensable o\or the a in Lilt, to prcicnt it being rend 
as Lath in English, as I haio licard done, or o\ei tbo i in such words as Ilullabul, 
to pieicnt its being lead as slioit bid in Englieli 

Names of Imown places I liaic in all instances tried fo lenic ns tbev are iisiinlh 
spelt, and aio found on maps I liaic, for instance, left Ondoiporo, the capital of 
the Rajput state, spelt as Tod and others alwajs spelt it but, to prevent the two 
places being confounded, liav c taken the liberlj of spelling the name of a small 
unknown village, wlierc tlieie is a temple, Udaipnr — though I believe the names are 
the same I have tried, in short, to accomraodato my spelling as ncarlv ns possible 
to the present state of knowledge or ignorance of the English public, w itbont imidi 
reference to scientific piecision, ns I feel sure that bj this means the nomcnclatnic 
may become much less repulsive fban it too gonorally must be to tlio ordinnrv 
English student of Indian history and ait 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Itis]!! vnni, pciliai^s, io expect Hint the Litciatino oi tlio Aits of any 
othci jicoplc can he so inteicstmg to even the host eelneated Eniopcans 
as those of iheii oAvn connti^' Until it is foiced on then attention, 
few aie avaic Iioav innch education does to conccntiatc attention 
vithin a vciy naiiow held of ohseivation Wo hccoinc tainiliai m 
the imiseiy vitli tlic names of the hciocs of Gieck and Eonian 
histoiy In cveiy scliool then histoiy and then aits aie taught, 
inomoiials of tlicn gicatncss meet ns at ovciy tmn thiongh life, and 
then thoughts and aspnatioiis become, as itveio, pait of oni selves 
So, too, vith the Middle Ages then loligion is oni leligion, then 
aichitcctuie oni aichitectmc, and then liistoiy fades so insensibly 
into oui omi, that wo can diaw no lino of demaication that would 
sepaiatc ns fiom them, IIow diffcient is the state of feeling, when 
from this familiar homo wo tmn to such a countiy as India Its 
geogiaphy is haidly taught in schools, and seldom masteied peifectly , 
its histoiy is a puzzle, its liteiatnie a mythic dieam, its aits a 
quaint perplexity But, above all, the names of its heioes and gieat 
men aie so nnfamiliai and so unpionounccable, that, except a few of 
tho'-e who go to India, scaicely any evei become so acquainted with 
them, that they call up any memoiies which aie citlici pleasing oi 
woith dwelling iqion 

Weie it not foi this, theio is piobably no countiy — out of Euiope 
at least — that would so veil icpaj’' attention as India None, wheie 
all the pioblems of natural science oi of ait are piesented to us in so 
distinct and so jileasing a foim Nowhere does natuie show heiself in 
such gland and such luxuiious features, and nowhere docs humanity 
exist in moic varied and more pleasing conditions Side bj’' side 
mth the intellectual Brahman caste, and the chivalrous Rajput, are 
found the wild Blhl and the naked Gond, not antagonistic and 
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wailing one against tlio otliei, as elsewRcie, but living now as they 
have dmie foi thousands ol yeais, each content witli liis own lot, and pie- 
paied to follow, without lepimng, in the footsteps of his foiofaiheis 
It cannot of couise ho foi one moment contended that India evei 
leached the intellectual supieniac}'- of Giooco, oi the moial gieatness 
of Eome , but, though on a lowei stop of the laddoi, hoi ails aie 
moie oiiginal and moie vaiiod, and hei foinis of oivili/.ation piosent 
an evei -changing vaiiety, such as aio nowheic else to bo found 
What, liowovei, leally icndois India so inteiesting as an object of 
study IS that it is now a living entity Giocco and Homo aio dead and 
have passed away, and we aio living so completely in the midst of 
modem Euiope, that we cannot get outside to contemplate it as a 
whole But India is a complete cosmos in itself, bounded on the 
noith by the Himalayas, on the south by the sea, on the oast by 
impenetiable jungle, and only on the west having one dooi of com- 
munication, acioss the Indus, open to the othei woild Acioss that 
stieain, nation aftei nation have pom ed thou myiiadsinto hei coveted 
domain, but no leflex waves evei mixed liei people with those 
beyond hei boundaiies 

111 consequence of all this, eveiy pioblein of anthiopology oi 
etlmogiaphy can be studied heie moie easily than anywheic else , 
eveiy ait has its living repiesentative, and often of the most pleasing 
form, eveiy science has its illustiation, and many (n a scale not 
easily niatohed elsewheie But, notwithstanding all this, in nine 
cases out of ten, India and Indian matteis fail to inteiest, because 
they die to most people new and unfarailiai The iiidimonts have 
not been masteied when young, and when grorni up, few men have 
the leisuie oi the inclination to set to woik to leaiii the forms of a 
new woild, demanding both eaie and study , and till this is attained, 
it can haidly be hoped that the aits and the aiehitectuie of India 
will inteiest a Eiiiopean leadei to the same extent as those styles 
tieated of in the pievious volumes of this woik 

Notwithstanding these diawbacks, it may still be possible to 
piesent the subject of Indian aichitectuie in such a foim as to be 
inteiesting, even if not atti active To do this, howevoi, the naiiative 
foini must be followed as fai as is compatible with such a subiect 
All technical and unfamiliai names must be avoided wheievei it is 
possible to do so, and the whole accomjianied ivith a sufficient niimbei 
of illusti ations to enable its foi ms to be masteied without difficulty 
Even if this is attended to, no one volume can tell the whole of so 
vaiied and so complex a histoiy Without pieliminaiy oi subsequent 
study it can haidly he expected that so new and so vast a subject can 
be giasped, but one volume may contain a complete outline of the 
whole, and enable any one who wishes foi moie infoimation to know 
wheie to look foi it, oi how to appieciate it when found 
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Whether successful oi not, it seems well woith while that an attenijit 
should he made to interest the public in Indian aichiteetuial ait, 
first, because the aitist and architect will ceitainly acquiie bioader 
and more vaiied views of their ait by its study than they can 
acquiie from any othei souice Moie than this, any one who masteis 
the subject sufficiently to be able to understand then ait in its best and 
hightest forms, will use fiom the study with a kindliei feeling towaids 
the nations of India, and a higher certainly a coiiectei — appreciation 
of then social status than could be obtained from then literature, or 
from anything that now exists in their anomalous, social, and j)olitical 
position 

Notwithstanding all this many may be inclined to ask. Is it woith 
while to master all the geographical and historical details necessary 
to unravel so tangled a web as this, and then try to become so 
familiar with their ever-vaiying forms as not only to be able to 
discrimniate between the different styles, but also to follow them 
through all then ceaseless changes ^ 

My imjnession is that this question may fairly be answered in 
the affirmative No one has a right to say that he understands the 
history of architecture who leaves out of his view the works of an 
immense jioition of the human race, which has always shown itself 
so capable of artistic development But, more than this, architecture 
in India is still a living ait, practised on the principles which caused 
its wonderful development in Europe in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, and there consequently, and there alone, the student of archi- 
tecture has a chance of seeing the real principles of the art in action 
In Europe, at the present day, architecture is practised in a manner so 
anomalous and abnormal that few, if any, have hitherto been able 
to shake off the influence of a false system, and to see that the ait of 
ornamental building can be based on principles of common sense, 
and that, when so practised, the result not only is, but must be, 
satisfactory Those who have an opportunity of seeing what perfect 
buildings the ignorant uneducated natives of India are now producing, 
will easily understand how success may be achieved, while those 
who observe what failuies the best educated and most talented aichi- 
tects in Europe are constantly peijietiating, may, by a study of 
Indian models, easily see why this must inevitably be the result 
It IS only in India that the two systems can now be seen prac- 
tised side by side — the educated and intellectual European alwaj^s 
failing because his jimiciples are wrong, the feeble and unedu- 
cated native as inevitably succeeding because his piincijiles are 
light The Indian builders tliinh only of what they aie doing, 
and hoAv they can best produce the effect they desire In the 
European system it is considered more essential that a building, 
especiallj' in its details, should be a correct copy of something else, 
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than good in itself oi appropriate to its purpose , hence the difference 
in the lesult 

In one othei lespect India afifoids a singulaily favourahlo field to 
the student of aichitectuie In no othei countiy of the same extent 
aie theie so many distinct nationalities, each retaining its old faith 
and its old feelings, and iinpiessing these on its ait Theie is conse- 
quently no countiy where the outlines of ethnology as applied to ait 
can he so easily peiceived, oi then application to the elucidation of 
the vaiious piohlems so pie-eminently impoitant The mode in 
which the ait has hcen piactised in Em ope foi the last thiee cen- 
tuiies has heen vei}'’ confusing In India it is cleai and intelligihle 
No one can look at the subject without seeing its impoitanco, and no 
one can study the ait as piactised theie uithout iccognising what the 
piinciples of the science leally aic 

In addition, howevei, to these scientific advantages it -wall un- 
doubtedly he conceded bj^ those whoaie familial with the sub]ect that 
foi ceitain qualities the Indian buildings aie uni i vailed They dis- 
play an exubeiance of fancy, a lavishness of laboui, and an elaboiation 
of detail to be found nowheie else They may contain nothing so sub- 
lime as the hall at Karnac, nothing so intellectu.il as the Parthenon, 
nor so constructively giand as a mediaival cathcdial, but foi ceitain 
othei qualities— not peihaps of the highest kind, j’-et veij* impoitant 
in aichitectuial ait — the Indian buildings stand alone They conse- 
quently fill up a gieat gap in oui knowledge of the subject, which 
without them would leinain a void 

History 

One of the greatest difficulties that exist — peihaps the greatest — 
in exciting an interest in Indian antiquities arises from the fact, that 
India has no history properly so called, before the Mahoniedan inva- 
sion in the 13th century Had India been a great united kingdom, 
like China, \Yith a long line of dynasties and well recorded dates 
attached to them, the task would have been comparatively easy, but 
nothing of the sort exists oi ever existed within hei boundaiaes On 
the contrary, so far as oui knowledge extends, India has always been 
occupied by three or four different races of mankind, who have never 
amalgamated so as to become one people, and each of these races have 
been again subdivided into numerous tubes oi small nationalities 
nearly, sometimes wholly, independent of each other— and what is 
worse than all, not one of them evei kept a chionicle oi preserved a 
senes of dates commencing fiom any well-known era ^ 


' The following brief resume of the 
principal events in the ancient history 
of India has no pretensions to being a 


complete or exhaustive view of the sub- 
ject It IS intended only as such a 
popular sketch as shall enable the gene- 
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The absence of any bistoiical recoid is the more stiiking, because 
India possesses a Aviitten liteiatuie equal to, if not surpassing in vaiiety 
and extent, that possessed by any other nation, befoie the invention, oi 
at least befoie the adoption and use of punting The V edas themselves 
with their TJpanishads and Biahmanas, and the commentaiies on them, 
foim a liteiatuie in themselves of vast extent, and some parts of which 
are as old, possibly oldei than any Aviitten woilcs that aie now known 
to exist , and the Puranas, though compaiatively modem, make up a 
body of doctiine unxed with mythology and tiadition such as few 
nations can boast of Besides this, howevei, are two great epics, sui- 
passing in extent, if not in meiit, those of anj'^ ancient nation, and a 
drama of great beauty, wiitten at periods extending thiough a long 
senes of years In addition to those we have tieatises on law, on 
giammar, on astronomy, on metaphj’^sics and mathematics, on almost 
eveiy branch of mental science — a liteiature extending in fact to 
some 10,000 or 11,000 woiks, but in all this not one book that can be 
called historical No man in India, so fai as is kno^vn, ever thought 
of recording the events of his own life oi of lepeating the pievious 
experience of otheis, and it was only at some time subsequent to the 
Chiistian Eia that they ever thought of establishing eias from which 
to date deeds oi events 

All this IS the moie cuiious because in Ceylon we have, in the 
‘ Mahawanso,’ and othei books of a like nature, a consecutive histoiy 
of that island, with dates which may be de^iended upon within veiy 
naiiow limits of erioi, foi periods extending from b c 250 to the piesent 
time At the other extremity of India, we have also in the Eaja 
Tarangini of Kashmii, a work which Piofessoi Wilson chaiacteiised 
as “ the only Sansciit composition yet discoveied to which the title 
of Histoiy can with any propriety be applied As we at present 
howevei possess it, it hardly helps us to any histoiical data eailier 
than the Christian Eia, and even aftei that its dates for some centuiies 
are by no means fixed and certain 

In India Pioper, however, we have no such guides as even these, 
but for wiitten history are almost wholly dependent on the Puranas 
They do furnish us with one list of kings’ names, with the length 
of then reigns, so apparently tiuthful, that they may, within nairow 
limits, be depended upon They aie only, howevei, of one range 


lal reader to giasp tlie mam features of 
tlie story to sucli an extent as may enable 
Inm to understand what follows In order 
to make it readable, all lefeiences and all 
proofs of disputed facts have been post- 
poned They will be found in the body 
of the woik, where they aie more appro- 
priate, and the data on which the principal 
disputed dates aie fixed will be found in 


an Appendix espeeially devoted to their 
discussion Unfortunately no book exists 
to which the reader could with advantage 
be referred, and without some such in- 
troductory notice of the political history 
and ethnography the artistic history would 
be nearly, if not wholly, unintolhgible 
^ ‘ Asiatic Eeseaiches,’ vol xv p i 
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of dynasties— pi obablj, bowevei, tbe paramount one— and extend only 
fiom tbe accession of Cbandiagupta— tbe Sandiocottiis of tbe Gieebs 
B c 325, to tbe decline of tbe Andia dynasty, about A d 400, or 408 
It seems probable we may find sufficient confirmation of these lists 
as far back as tbe Anjana eia, b c 691, so as to include tbe peiiod 
maiked by tbe life and labours of Sakya Muni tbe present Buddba 
in oui chronology, with toleiable ceitainty All tbe cbionology 
before that period is purposely and avowedly falsified by tbe intio- 
duction of tbe system of Yugs, in ordei to cany back tbe origin 
of Lbe Biabmanical system into tbe regions of tbe most fabulous 
antiquity Fiom tbe 5tb century onwaids, when tbe Puianas began 
to be put into tbeir present form, in consequence of tbe levival of tbe 
Brabmanical leligion, instead of lecoiding contempoiary events, they 
puiposely confused them so as to maintain then prophetic cba- 
ractei, and pi event tbe detection of tbe falsehood of tbeir claim to an 
antiquity equal to that of tbe Vedas Foi Indian history after tbe 5tb 
centuiy we aie consequent!} left mainly to inscriptions on monuments 
or on coppei -plates, to coins, and to tbe works of foreigners for tbe 
necessary information with which tbe natives of tbe countiy itself 
have neglected to supply us These probabl}’' will be found 
eventually to be at least sufficient foi tbe puiposes of cbionology 
Alieady such progress has been made in tbe decipbeiment of inscrip- 
tions and tbe airangement of coins, that all tbe dynasties may be 
aiianged consecutively, and even tbe date of tbe leigns of almost 
all tbe kings in tbe noitb of India have been alieady appioxi- 
matively ascertained In tbe south of India so much has not been 
done, but this is moie because tbeie have been fewei laboiiieis in tbe 
field, than fiom want of mateiials There aie liteially thousands of 
insciiptions in tbe south which have not been copied, and of the few 
that have been collected only a very small numbei have been trans- 
lated, but they aie such as to give us hope that when tbe leqiiisite 
amount of laboui is bestowed upon them, we shall be able to fix tbe 
cbionology of tbe kings of tbe south with a degiee of ceitainty 
sufficient foi all oidinaiy puiposes^ 

It IS a far moie difficult task to ascertain whether we shall evei 
recover tbe Histoiy of India befoie tbe time of the advent of Buddba, 
01 befoie tbe Anjana epoch, b c 691 Ueie we ceitainly will find no 
coins 01 insciiptions to guide us, and no buildings to illustiate tbe 
aits 01 to maik tbe position of cities, while all etbnograiibic tiaces 
have become so bluried, if not obliteiated, that they seive us little as 
guides tin ougb tbe labyi mtb Yet on tbe otbei band tbei e is so lai ge 


> Almost the onlj person v,]\o has of 
lafe done am tiling m this direction is 
Sir Walter Elliot IIis papers in the 
‘.Tonrnnl of the Eojal Asiatic Society’ 


and the ‘ Stadras Journal ’ tin oiv inimenso 
liglit on the subject, but to complete the 
ta«k ve want many worlceis instead of 
only one 
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a mass of liteiatme— such as it is— heaiirig on the subject, that we 
canuot but hope that when a sufficient amount of learning is bi ought 
to beai upon it, the leading featuies of the histoiy of even that peiiod 
may be lecovered In ordei, howevei, to lendei it available, it will 
not requiie industiy so much as a seveie spuit of ciiticism to 
winnow the few giains of useful tiuth out of the mass of woithless 
chaff this liteiatuie contains But it does not seem too much to expect 
even this, fiom the seveiely ciitical spiiit of the age Meanwhile, 
the main facts of the case seem to be neaily as follows, in so far as 
it IS necessaiy to state tbem, in oidei to make what follows in- 
telligible 

Aryans 

At some veiy i emote peiiod in the woild’s histoiy — foi leasons 
stated in the A 2 ipendix I believe it to have been at about the epoch 
called by the Hindus the Kali Yug, oi b c 3101 the Aijmns, a Sansciit- 
speaking people, enteied India acioss the Ujq^ei Indus, coming fiom 
Cential Asia Foi a long time they lemamed settled in the Punjab, oi 
on the banks of the Saiasvati, then a moie impoitant stieam than now, 
the main body, howevei, still lemaining to the westwaid of the Indus 
If, howevei, we may tiust our chionology, we find them settled 2000 
yeais befoie the Christian Eia, in Ayodhya, and then in the plenitude 
of then powei It was about that time ajipaiently that the event 
took place which foimed the gioundwoik of the fai more modem 
poem known as the ‘ Eamayana ’ The puie Aiyans, still uncontami- 
nated by admixtuie with the blood of the natives, then seem to have 
attained the height of then 2 )ios 2 )erity in India, and to have caiTied 
their victoiious arms, it may be, as far south as Ceylon There is, 
howevei, no leason to suppose that they at that time foimed any 
peimanent settlements in the Deccan, but it was at all events o^iened 
to then missionaiies, and by slow degiees imbibed that amount of 
Biahmanism which eventually peivaded the whole of the south 
Seven oi eight hundied yeais aftei that time, oi it may be about oi 
before b c 1200, took place those events which foim the theme of 
the more ancient epic known as the ‘ Mahabhaiata,’ which opens 
up an entirely new view of Indian social life If the heioes of 
that poem were Aryans at all, they were of a much less 2 )'aie tyjie 
than those who composed the songs of the Yedas, oi are de 2 )icted in 
the veises of the ‘ Ramaj ana ’ Then polyandiy, their dunking bouts, 
then , gambling tastes, and love of fighting, maik them as a veiy 
diffeient lace fiom the peaceful shepheid immigiants of the earliei 
age, and point much more distinctly towaids a Taitai, tians-Him- 
alayan origin, than to the ciadle of the Aijan stock in Cential Asia 
As if to maik the diffeience of which thej themselves felt the existeuce, 
they distinguished themselves, by name, as belonging to a Lunai race. 
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distinct fiom, and gcncially antagonistic to, tlic Solai race, ■winch, 
was the prond distinction of the puier and eailier Aryan settlers in 
India 

Eive 01 SIX hundred yeais aftei this, oi ahout b c 700, "we again 
find a totally diffeient state of affairs in India The Aryans no longer 
exist as a sepaiate nationality, and neither the Solai nor the Lunar 
race are the luleis of the eaith The Biahmans have become a 
priestly caste, and shaie the power with the Kshatiiyas, a lace of far 
less purity of descent The Yaisyas, as merchants and husbandmen, 
have become a powei, and even the Sudras are aclvnowledged as a 
pait of the body politic, and, though not mentioned in the Scriptuies, 
the Nagas, oi Snake people, had become a most influential pait of 
the population They aie first mentioned in the ‘ Mahabhaiata,’ wheie 
they play a most impoitant pait in causing the death of Paiikshit, 
which led to the gieat saciifice foi the destruction of the Nagas by 
Janemajaya, which piacticallj’’ closes the histoiy of the time 
Destroyed, however, they weie not, as it was under a Naga dynasty 
that ascended the thione of Magadha, in 691, that Buddha was bom, 
B G 623, and the Nagas weie the people whose conversion placed 
Buddhism on a secuie basis in India, and led to its ultimate adoj)tion 
by Asoka (b c 250) as the leligion of the State ^ 

Although Buddhism was first taught by a piince of the Solai 
lace, and consequently of purely Aiyan blood, and though its first 
disciples were Biahmans, it had as little affinity with the religion of 
the Vedas as Chiistianity had with the Pentateuch, and its fate was 
the same The one leligion was taught by one of Je'wish exti action 
to the Jews and for the Jews, but it was ultimately rejected by 
them, and adojited by the Gentiles, who had no affinity of race or 
leligion with the inhabitants of Judaaa Though meant originally, no 
doubt, foi Aiyans, the Buddhist rebgion was ultimately rejected by 
the Biahmans, who weie consequently utteily eclipsed and supeiseded 
by it foi neaily a thousand yeais , and we hear little or nothing of 
them and their leligion till they reappeared at the court of the great 
Viciamaditya (490-530), when their religion began to assume that 
strange shape which it now still retains in India In its new form 
it is as nnlike the pure religion of the Vedas as it is possible to conceive 
one religion being to another , unlike that, also, of the older portions 
of the ‘ Mahabharata but a confuted mess of local superstitions and 
imported myths, covering up and hiding the Vedantic and Buddhist 
doctiines, which may sometimes be detected as underlying it AVhat- 
er ei it be, however, it cannot be the religion of an Aryan, oi even of 
a purely Turanian people, because it was invented by and for as 


' All tins has been so fully gone into | Woislnp,’ pp 63, et seqq , that it Mill not 
bj me in iiij Moik on ‘Tree and Serpent 1 be nceessaiy to lepeat it heie 
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mixed a population as probably weie evei gatbeied together into one 
countiy— a people whose feelings and superstitions it only too truly 

lepiesents 

Dravidiaxs 

though, theiefoie, as was hinted above, there might be no gieat 
difficulty in lecovenng all the main incidents and leading features of 
the history of the Aij’ans, from then first entry into India till they 
were entirely absorbed into the mass of the population some time 
before the Christian Era, there could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that then history would fully represent the ancient history 
of the countiy The Diavidians are a people who, in historical 
times, seem to have been probably as numei ous as the pure Arjmns , 
and at the present day form one-fifth of the whole population of 
India As Turanians, which they seem certainly to be, they belong, 
it IS tiue, to a lower intellectual status than the Aryans, but they 
have preserved their nationality pure and unmixed, and such as they 
were at the dawn of history, so they seem to be now 

Then settlement in India extends to such remote pre-histoiic 
times, that we cannot feel even sure that we should regard them as 
immigrants, or, at least, as either conquerors or colonists on a laige 
scale, but lathei as aboiigiual in the sense in which that term is usually 
understood Geneially it is assumed that they entered India across the 
Lower Indus, leaving the cognate Brahui in Belochistan as a mark of 
the road by which they came, and as the affinities of their language 
seem to be with the Ugiians and northern Turanian tongues, this 
view seems probable ^ But they have certainly left no trace of then 
migrations anywhere between the Indus and the Nerbudda, and all 
the facts of their history, so far as they are known, would seem to 
lead to an opposite conclusion The hypothesis that would represent 
what we know of then history most correctly would place their 
original seat in the extreme south, somewhere probably not far from 
Maduia or Tanjoie, and thence spreading fan-like towards the north, 
till they met the Aryans on the Vindhya mountains The question, 
again, is not of much importance for our present purposes, as they 
do not seem to have reached that degree of civilization at any peiiod 
anterior to the Christian Eia which would enable them to practise 
any of the aits of civilized life with success, so as to bring them 
within the scope of a work devoted to the history of art 

It may be that at some future period, when we know moie of the 
ancient aits of these Diavidians than we now do, and have become 
familial with the remains of the Accadians oi early Tuianian in- 

Dr Calchve]], the author of the ‘ DidYidmii Giammai,’ is the gieatest and most 
tiubtwoithy advocate of tins view 
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liabiUtits of Babylonia, wo may detect afTmitics winch may tlnow 
some light on tins vei y ohsciii o pai t of Instoi y At pi esent, howcvei , 
the indications aio much too hazy to he at all lelied upon Gcogia- 
phically, howevei, one thing seems tolciahly deal If the Diavidians 
came into India in histoiical times, it was not fiom Ccntial Asia 
that they migiatcd, hut fiom Bahylonia, oi some such sonthcin 
lesion of the Asiatic contiiieiit 

O 


Dasyus 

In addition to these two gicat distinct and op]iosito nationalities, 
theie eiv.ibts in India a thud, 'which, in pic-Bnddhist times, \\ as as 
nnmeious, pcihaps even moic so, than eithci the Aijans oi Diaaidi- 
ans, hnt of whose histoiy we know oven Ic^s th.ni a\c do of the two 
otheis Ethnologists have not }ct hecn cacii able to agicc on a name 
by which to call them I have suggested Das} iisd a sIua c pcojile, as 
that IS the name by Avhicli the Ai^-ans designated them A\hcn they 
found them theie on then fust entianco into India, and subiected them 
to then sway hoevei they wcie, they seem to ha'sc been a people 
of a veiy infeiioi intellectual capacity to eithci the Aiyans oi 
Diavidians, and it is by no means clcai that they could evci of them- 
selves have iisen to such a status as cithei to foim a gicat community 
capable of goveniing themselves, and consequently having a histoiy,- 
01 whethei they must always have lemaincd in the low and baibaious 
position in winch we now find some of then blanches 'When the 
Aiyans fiist enteied India they seem to have found them occu2i}ing 
the whole valley of the Ganges — the whole counti3' in fact between 
the Vindbjm and the Himalajmn mountains ^ At jii esent they aie only 
found in anything like punt}’- in the mountain langes that bound 
that gieat jilain Theie the}’’ aie kiiovni as Bhils, Coles, Soutals, 
Nagas, and othei mountain ti ibes But they cei tanilj' foi m the lowest 
undeilying stiatum of the population ovei the whole of the Gangetic 
plain ^ So fai as then afiinities have been ascoi tamed thej’’ aie vuth 


1 ‘ Tree and Serpent Worsliip,’ pp 2*11.- 
247 

- In Arrian tlieie is a cm ions passage 
Avliicli seems certainly to lefer to tins 
people “Dming the space,” he says, 
“ of b042 years in ivhich the 153 monarchs 
reigned, the Indians had the libeity of 
being goieined by their own laws only 
twice, once for about 200 yeais, and after 
that for about 120 years ” — ‘ Indica,’ ch 
IX The Puranas, as may be supposed, 
do not help ns to identify these two periods 
^ I cannot help fancying that they oc- 


cupied some part of southern India, and 
eien Ccjlon, befoie the aiiiinl of the 
Draiidians It seems difficult othcinise 
to account for the conncMon between 
Beliai and Ce 3 lon m eailj* ages, and the 
spread of Buddhism m that island leaping 
ovei the countries nhich had been Dia- 
vid'amsed 

I cannot help suspecting that the 
Gonds also belong to this northern race 
It IS true thej' speak a language clostlj’’ 
allied to the Tamil, hut language, though 
invaluable as a guide, n, ncailj useless as 
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the tians-Hmialaj^an poiDiilation, and it eitRei is that they enteied 
India thiough the passes of that gieat mountain lange, oi it might 
he moie coiiect to say that the Thibetans aie a fiagment of a gieat 
population that occupied both the noithein and southern slope of that 
gieat chain of hills at some veiy i emote pie-histoiic time 

WhoeYei they weie, they Aveie the people who, in i emote times, 
weie ajipaiently the woishippeis of Tiees and Seipents, but what 
iiiteiests us moie in them, and makes the inquiiy into then histoiy 
more desirable, is that they weie the people who fiist adopted 
Buddhism in India, and they, oi then congeners, aie the only people 
who, in histone times, as now, adhered, oi still adheie to, that 
form of faith No purely Aryan peo]ile ever were, or ever could be, 
Buddhist, noi, so far as I know, were any Diavidian community 
ever converted to that faith But in Bengal, in Ceylon, in Thibet, 
Buimah, Siam, and China, wherever a Thibetan peojile exists, oi a 
people allied to them, there Buddhism flourished and now prevails 
But in India the Dravidians resisted it in the south, and a revival 
of Aiyanism abolished it in the north 

Architectuiallj'', there is no difficulty in defining the limits of the 
Dasyu province wherever a square towei like temple exists with a 
perpendicular base, buta cuivilineai outline above, such as that shown 
in the woodcut on the following page, there we may feel certain of the 
existence, past oi present, of a people of Dasyu extraction, retaining 
then puiity very nearly in the direct ratio to the number of these 
temples found in the district Were it not consequently for the diffi- 
culty of intioducmg new names and obtaining acceptance to what is 
unfamiliar, the proper names for the style prevailing in northern 
India would be Dasyu style, instead of Indo- Aryan or Dasyu- Aryan 
which I have felt constrained to adopt No one can accuse the pure 
Aryans of intioducmg this foim in India, or of building temples at 
all, 01 of worshipping images of Siva or Vishnu, with which these 
temples are filled, and they consequently have little title to confer 
then name on the style The Aryans had, however, become so impure 
in blood before these temples were erected, and were so mixed up 
with the Dasyus, and had so influenced then leligion and the aits, 
that it maybe better to retain a name which sounds familiar, and does 
not too sharply prejudge the question. Be this as it may, one thing 
seems tolerably clear, that the legions occupied by the Aryans in 
India were conterminous with those of the Dasyus, oi in other words. 


a test of affinity The Romans imposed 
their language on all the diveise nation- 
alities of Italy, Fiance, and Sjiain We 
have imposed oiiis on the Cornish, and 
aie fast teaching the lush, Welsh, and 
Highlandei s of Scotland, to abandon then 


tongue for ouis, and the piocess is rapidly 
going on elsewhere The manners and 
customs of the Gonds are all similai to 
those of the Coles or Khonds, though 
it is tine they speak a Dravidian tongue 
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tliat tlio Aiyans conqnoicd the ^^llolo ol llio ahongnial oi native 
tubes Avho occupied the plains ol noillicin India, and ntled over 
them to Rucli an extent ns niatciially to influence llicn leligion and 
tlieii aits, and also voiy niatciially to modify oven then language 
So innch so, indeed, that aftci some foui oi five thousand yeais of 
domination wo should not bo suipiised if ^vc have some difficulty in 
lecovoiing tiaces of the ongnial population, and could piobahly not 
do so, if some fiagmcnts of the people had not sought icfagc in 
the hills on the noilh and south of the gicat Gangctic iilaiii, and 
theic have lemaiiied fossilised, oi at least sufficiently peimanent foi 
piiiposcs of iincstigatioii 



Hnulu Ftniplc, I5incor\h 


SisuNAGA DiNAsrv, 11 c 691 ro 325 

Leaving these, which must, foi the piesent at least, be consideied 
as practically pie-histoiic times, we tiead on suiei giound when ive 
approach the peiiod when Buddha was bom, and devoted Ins life to 
rescue man fiom sin and sufifeiing Theie seems veiy little reason 
for doubting that he was boin in the year 623, in the reign of Bim- 
basaia, the fifth king of this dynasty, and died B c 543, at the age of 
eighty years, in the eighth yeai of Ajattasatiu, the eighth king New 
sources of information aie opening out so lapidly regarding these 
times that theie seems little douht we shall before long be able 
to recover a perfectly authentic account of the political events 
of that period, and as perfect a picture of the manners and the 
customs of those days It is too true, however, that those who wrote 
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the biogiaphy of Buddha in subsequent ages so oveilaid the simple 
naiiative of his life with fables and absuidities, that it is now 
difficult to sepal ate the wheat fiom the chaff, hut we have sculp- 
tuies extending back to within thiee centuiies of his death, at 
which time we may fairly assume that a puiei tradition and coi- 
lectei veision of the Sciiptuies must have prevailed Fioin what has 
recently occurred, we may hope to cieep even fuithei back than this, 
and eventually to find eaily illustrations which will enable us to 
exercise so sound a ciiticism on the books as to enable us to restoie 
the life of Buddha to such an extent, as to place it among the 
authentic records of the benefactors of mankind 

Immense progress has been made during the last thirty oi forty 
years in investigating the origin of Buddhism, and the propagation 
of its doctrines in India, and in communicating the knowledge so 
gained to the public in Euiope Much, however, remains to be 
done before the stoiy is complete, and divested of all the absurdities 
which subsequent commentators have heaped ujion it, and more 
must yet be effected before the public can be lendeied familiar with 
what IS so essentially novel to them Still, the leading events in 
the life of the founder of the religion are simple, and sufficiently 
well ascertained for all practical puiposes ^ 

The foundei of tins religion was one of the last of a long line 
of kings, known as the Solar dynasties who, from a period shortly 
subsequent to the advent of the Aryans into India, had held jiaia- 
mount sway in Ayodhya tlie modem Oude About the 12th or 13th 
century BC they were superseded by another race of much less 
purely Aryan blood, known as the Lunar race, who transferred the 
seat of power to capitals situated in the noithein parts of the Doab 
In consequence of this, the lineal descendants of the Solar kings 
were reduced to a petty principality at the foot of the Himalayas, 
where Sakya Muni was born about 623 b c For twenty-nine years 
he enjoyed the pleasuies, and followed the occupations, usual to the 
men of his rank and position, but at that age, becoming painfully 
impressed by the misery incident to human existence, he determined 
to devote the lest of his life to an attempt to alleviate it For tins 
purpose he forsook his parents and wife, abandoned friends and all 
the advantages of his position, and, foi the following fifty-one years, 
devoted himself steadily to the task he had set before himself Yeais 
were spent in the meditation and mortification necessary to fit 


* The most pleasing of the histones 
of Buddha, wiitten wholly fiom a Euio- 
pean point of view, is that of Barthelemy 
St Hilaiie, Pans Of those partially 
native, partly European, are those ot 
Bishop Bigandet, from the Burmese le 


gends, and the ‘Romantic Histoiy of 
Buddha,’ tianslated from the Chinese 
by the Rev S Beal The ‘ Latita Vis- 
tara,’ tianslated by Eoucaud, is moie 
modem than these, and consequently 
moie fabulous and absuid 
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himself for Ins mission, the lest of Ins long life was devoted to 
wandeiing fioni city io city, teaching and pleaching, and doing 
eveiy thing that gentle means could effect to disseminate the doc- 
tiiiies which ho believed weie to icgeneiato the woild, and take the 
sting out of human misei y 

Ho died, 01 in the phiaseology of his followcis, obtained Hiiwana 
Avas absoi bed into the deity — at Kusinaia in noithcin Behai, in the 
80th 3 ^eai of his age, 543 yeais ^ B c 

With the infoiiiiation that is now fast accumulating around tlie 
subject, theie seems no gicat difficulty in uiidci standing why the 
mission of Sakya Muni Avas so successful as it piovcd to be He 
Avas boin at a time Avhen the puiity of the Aiyan laccs in India had 
become so deteiioiated by the constant influv of less puic tubes fioni 
the noith and AA^cst, that then poAA’-ei and consequently their influence 
was fast fading aAvay At that time, too, it seems th.it the native 
laces had, fiom long familiaiity AAuth the Aiyans, acquned such a 
degiee of ciAulization as led them to desiio sometliiiig lilcc equality 
with then masteis, who aa^cic piobablj" alAA'ays in a numeiical 
minoiity in most paits of the valley of the G.inges In such a 
condition of things the pieachei A\as suie of a A\alling audience who 
pioclaimed the abolition of caste, and taught that all men, of Aidiat- 
ever nation oi degiee, had an equal chance of i caching haiipiness, 
and ultimately heaven, by the piactice of Aurtuc, and by that only 
The subject laces the Tuianian Dasjuis — hailed him as a deliAmiei, 
and it was by them that the leligion Avas adopted and jnoclaimed, 
and that of the Aiyan BiahinansAS’^as foi a time obliteiated, oi at least 
ovei shadowed and obscuied 

It IS by no means cleai how fai Buddha aa^s successful in conAmit- 
ing the multitude to his doctiines duiing his lifetime. At his death, 
the til St synod was held at Bajagiiha, and five hiindied monks of a 
supeiioi 01 del, it is said, Aveie assembled theie on that occasion,- and 
if so they must have lepiesented a gieat multitude But the accounts 
of this, and of the second convocation, held 100 yeais afteiwaids 
at Yaisali, on the Gunduck, have not yet had the full light of lecent 
investigation brought to beai upon them Indeed the AAdiole annals 
of the Naga dynasty, from the death of Buddha, b c 543, to the 
accession of Chandiagupta 325, aie about the least satisfactoiy of 
the period Those of Ceylon weie puiposely falsified in order to 
carry back the landing of Tyjya, the first conqueioi from Kalinga, 
to a period coincident Avith the date of Buddha’s death, white a peiiod 


1 Theie may possibly be an eiror of 
forty to sixty yeais m this date, but, ou 
the whole, that heie given is supported 
by the greatest amount of concuiient testi- 
nionv, and may, aftei all, piove to be 


minutely coiiect 

' ‘Foe Koue Ki,’ xxv cli II, ‘Maba- 
Avanso,’ V p 20, ‘Joiunal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol vi 527 
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appaiently of sixty yeais at least elapsed l^etween tlie two eYonfs. 
All this may, howevei, bo safely left to futuie exp oieis 
annals and coins, ^ and we may lecover inscuptions and sculptmes 
belonging to this peiiod, and thongh it is most impiobable we shall 
rocovei any aichitectuial lemains, theie aie evidently mateiials 
existing which, when utilised, may suffice for the puipose 

The kings of this djmasty seem to have been consideied as of a 
low caste, and weie not, consequently, m favoui either with the 
Biahinan oi, at that time, with the Buddhist, and no events which 
seem to have been thought woithy of being remembeied, except the 
second convocation, aie lecoided as happening in then reigns, aftei 
the death of the gieat Ascetic — oi, at all events, of being recoided 
in such annals as we possess 


Maurva Dixasty, bc 325 to 188 

The case was widely diffeient with the Mauiya dynasty, which 
was ceitainly one of the most biilliant, and is foitunately one of the 
best known, of the ancient dynasties of India The first king was 
Chandragupta, the Saudi ocottus of the Gieeks, to whom Megasthenes 
was sent as ambassador by Seleucus, the successoi of Alexander in 
the western parts of his Asiatic empiie It is from his nanative 
now unfoitunately lost that the Greeks acquiied almost all the 
knowledge they possessed of India at that period The countiy was 
then divided into 120 smallei prmciiialities, but the Mauiya lesiding 
in Pahbothia the modem Patna — seems to have exeicised a para- 
mount sway ovei the whole It was not, however, this king, but his 
giandson, the gieat Asoka (b c 272 to 236), who laised this dynasty 
to its highest pitch of piospeiity and powei Though utterly un- 
known to the Gieeks, we have fiom native souices a more complete 
pictuie of the incidents of his leign than of any ancient soveieign of 
India The gieat event that made him famous in Buddhist histoiy 
was his conversion to that faith, and the zeal he showed in propaga- 


* One com at least of the period is v ell 
Imown It belongs to a limg called 


Kunanda or Kiananda, generally assumed 
to bo one of the nine Nandas with whom 
this djmasty closed In the centre, on 
one side, is a Dagoba with the usual 
Buddhist Trisul emblem over it, and. a 
serpent bolov it, on tlie light the Sacred 


Tiee, on tlie left a Swastica with an altar ’ 
on the other side a lady with a lotus (Sii ?) 
with an animal usually called a deer, but 
fiom its tail more probably a horse, with 
two serpents standing on then tails over 
its head, which have been mistaken for 
boms Over the animal is an altar, with 
an umbrella over it In fact, a complete 
epitome of emblems known on the monn 
nients of the period, but savouring much 
more of Tree and Serpent woiship than 
of Buddhism, as it is now known ‘ Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol i 
(N S ) p 447, et 
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liistoiy that would hettci lepay the lahoui of an evhaustivc investi- 
gation than that of these Mauiya kings Not only weio they tlio 
fiist in histoiical times who, so fai as we know, united the wliolc of 
India into one gieat kingdom, but they weie piactically tlie fust who 
came in contact with Euiopean civilization and Westeiii politics 
Moie than even this, it is piobably owing to the action of the thud 
king of this dynasty that Buddhism, fiom being the leligion of an 
obscuie sect, became, at one time, the faith of a thud of the human 
lace, and has influenced the belief and the moial feelings of a gi eater 
numbei of men than any othei leligioii that can be named 

Foitunately, the mateiials foi such a monogiaiih as is lequiied 
are abundant, and eveiy day is adding to them It is to this dynasty, 
and to it only, that must be applied all those passages in clabsieal 
authois which desciibe the inteinal state of India, and the}’’ aio 
neithei few noi insignificant Though the Hindus themselves cannot 
be said to have contiibuted much histoid, they have given us, in tlic 
‘ Mudia Eakshasa,’ ^ a poetical veision of the causes of the i evolution 
that placed the ]\Iauiyas on the tin one But putting these aside, 
then own insciiptions give us dates, and a peifcctl}’’ authentic con- 
tempoiaiy account of the loligious faith and feelings of the pciiod, 
while the numerous bas-ieliefs of the lails at Buddh Gaya and 
Bhaihut affoid a pictuie of the manneis, customs, and costumes of tlie 
da}’-, and a gauge by which we can ineasmc then aitistic status and 
ludge how fai then ait was indigenous, liow fai influenced by foicign 
elements The dates of the kings of tins dynasty aie also peifectly 
well known, 2 and the whole fiamcwoik of then histoiy depends so 
completely on contompoiaiy native monuments, that theie need be 
no leal uncei taint}' legaiding any of the outlines of the pictuio 
when once the subject is faiily giasped and thoioughly handled 

It IS the fiimest standpoint we have fiom winch to judge of 
Indian civilization and history, whether looking to the past oi to the 
futuie, and it is one that gives a very Ingh idea ol the position at 
which the Hindus had arrived bcfoie they came practically into 
contact with the civilization of the West 


SuNGA Dynasty, b c 188 to 76, 

Hanwa Dynasiw, b c 76 to 31. 

History afibids us little beyond the dates of the kings’ leigns foi tlie 
next two dynasties, but there seems no reason to doubt the geneial 

^ Wilson’s ‘Hindu Diama,’ vol xii 
p ^151, et seqq ^ , edition 1871 
- Lassen, it is tine, bungs these dates 
down by ten yeais below wlieie I have 
placed it But lie oveilooks the fact that 

C 2 


accoiding to liis hypotliesis Asoka, in tlie 
siNteenth ycni of las rtign, would claim 
Magas ns liis ally ten or t\\ elve yeais aftei 
bis death, winch is impiobablc 
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conectness -u-itli Avliicli these aie lecoided iii the Pm anas, and hj 
dcmecs v,o aie collecting insciiiitions and finding caves that ceitainlj* 
belong to then time, so that ive maj’ hope to hieathe life into vhat 
lias Inthei-to appealed only a diy list of names Such insciiptions 
as hen then names haA*e j'et only been discoveied on the vestern 
ca\cs at Karin K.issick, and similai places, hnt theie seems no leason 
foi clouhting that they leigned also in Nagadha, and if so, ovei 
Oiissa, so that Tve may look foi fmthei information i eg aiding them 
on the eastern as veil as on the vestein side of India These 
d^ nasties veie not, hovevei, apparently knovn to the Greeks, and, 
being Buddhist, are passed OA'ei in comiiaiative silence in the 
Puianas It is thus only from then monuments that ve can hope 
to lecovei then history Up to the present tune, those identified as 
belonging to them are few and far between, but they have not yet 
been sy^tematicall} searched for, and till this is done there is no reason 
to despair of ultimate success 


Andpa Dynasiy bc 31 ioad 429 


'I'ho d;sniasty that succeeded to these Pois faineants is —after the 
JIaui vas - the most iinpoitant of all those about this period of Indian 
Instoiy To the classical authors they are known as the Andife, in 
the Puianas as Andiabrityas, and in the insciiptions as Satakainis oi 
Satavahanas , but under whatevei name, notwithstanding occasional 
pci rods of dcpiossion, thej' played a most important part in tlie 
histoiy of India, during more than four centuries and a half Latterly 
tliey have been very much overlooked in consequence of then leaving 
no coins behind them, while it is fioiii numismatic researches, 
piincipally, that piecisiou has been given to much of the histoiy of 
the period The dynasties in India, however, who practically intio- 
duced coinage v ithin her limits, all came across the Indus as stiangeis 
bunging vith them an ait they had learnt from the Bactiians, oi 
flio‘>e nlio succeeded tlieni in the north-west The Andias being a 
naine dMiastv of Central India, had no coinage of inipoitancc, 
.ind ha\e consequently no place in these numismatic leseaichcs, 
tlici bar c, lion ei Cl, left many and most inteicsting inscriptions in 
<Jio nestein caAes, and tiaces of then existence occur in many parts 
o} Indn 


Architeciuiallv, then history* begins amHi the gatCAiaysof the Tope 
't S inehi, the southcin oi oldest of tliese Aias almost ceitainly erected 
(lining tlie leign ot the first tSatakaini in the first quarter ot the 
ls( A\liile Chust A\as teaching at Jerusalem — and the othci 

tliii* in till' ciiuise of that ecntuiA* It ends amHi the completion ol 
it \nna\ati A\lnrb A\ifh almost equal omtainty A\as coni- 


tlu 1 111 
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menced m tlie fiist quaitei of the 4th centmy, and completed about 

Between these two monuments theie m no gieat difficulty m 
fillinff up the aiohiteotuial pictuie fiom the caves, at ISassick and 
Ajunta, and othei places in western India, and moie mateiials will no 
doubt eventually be discoveied 

The histoiy of this dynasty is moie than \sually interesting toi 
oui purposes, as it embiaces neaily the whole period duiing which 
Buddhism leigned almost supreme in India It became the state le- 
ligion, it IS tine, two centuries earlier under Asoka, but there is no 
reason foi believing that the Vedic religion oi Biabmanism vanished 
immediately During the first four centuries, hoiivever, of the Christian 
Era we have not a trace of a Hindu building oi cave, and so fai as any 
material evidence goes, it seems that Budclliism at the time was the 
religion of the land It cannot of course be supposed that the Hindu 
faith was wholly obliteiated, but it certainly was dormant, and in 
abeyance, and to use a Buddhist expiession, the yellow lobes shone 
over the length and breadth of the land 

It was duiing the leigii of these Andias, though not by them, that 
the fourth convocation was held by Kanishka, in the noith of India, 
and the new doctiine, the Mahajmna, introduced by Kagarjuna 
a change similai to that made by Gregory the Gieat when he 
estahhshed the Church, as opposed to the piimitive forms of Christi- 
anity, at about the same distance of time fiom the death of the 
foundei ol the religion My impression is, that this convocation wms 
held in the last quarter of the first centuiy of oui era, probably 79 
Ceitain at least it is, that it was about that time that Buddhism was 
first practically intioduced into China, 4hibet and Burmah, and 
apparently by missionaries sent out fiom this as they weie fiom the 
thud convocation 

It was toAvaids the end of the leign of the Andias that Fa Hian 
visited India (a d 400) As his objects in doing so weie entnely of a, 
leligious natuio, he does not allude to worldly politics, noi give us a 
king’s name we can identify, but the picture we gather fiom his 
naiiative is one of peace and prosperity in so far as the countiy is 
concerned, and of supremacy for his religion Heretics aie, it 
IS tiue, mentioned occasionally, but they aie few and fai between 
Buddhism was then certainly the leligion of the noith, especially 
111 the north-west of India, but even then there were symptoms 

of a change, in the central provinces and outlying paits of the 
countiy ^ 


‘ I’m complete details of tlicse two 
inoimments and the dates, the leadei is 
V'.teucd to my ‘Tice and Eeiptiit Woi- 1 


ship,’ winch is piactically de\oted to a 
de&cijptiou of these two luoiiiuueiits 
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Gui’iAs, 319 TO 465 
Ballabiiis, 465 to 712 (’) 

At tlie time when Fa Hiaii was visiting the sacied plaecs in India, 
the powei of the Andia dynasty was passing away. It had culmi- 
nated with Gautamiputia (312 to 333), and they weie fast sinking into 
a second-class position among Indian piinccs Tlie dynasty that 
supeiseded them was that of the Guptas, who, at the end of the 
foiiith centuiy of oiii oia, seem to have attained to the position of loids 
pai amount in noithein India They date then nisei iptions, winch 
aie nunieious and inteicsting, fioin an eia cstahlished by the Andra 
king Gautamiputia, foui cycles of GO ycais each, oi 240 yeais aftei the 
Saka eia of a d 79 oi in 310 , but it was not appaiently tillundei the 
thud king, Samudia, about 380, that tlicy ic.illy obtained the empire 
of noithein India, which they letaincd till the death of Skandagupta, 
about the yeai 465, oi it may be a little latci 

It is duiing then leigii that we fiist pciceive in high places the 
geims of that change which was giadiially ciceping over the leligious 
system of India That the Guptas wcie pations of Buddhism is 
evident fiom the gifts Chandiagiipta II made to the tope at Sanchi 
in the yeai 400, and lecoided on the lail of that monument, but then 
other inscnptions, on the hits at Allahabad and Blntan, show a 
decided tendency towards Hinduism, but a class of Hinduism which v as 
still far removed fioin the wild extravagances of the Puianas There 
seems little doubt that the boai at Eiiin, and the buildings there, 
belong to this dynast}'-, and are consequently among the earliest if 
not the very oldest temples in India, dedicated to the new lehgion, 
which was then raising its head in defiance to Buddhism 

From then coins and inscriptions, ive may feel ceitain that the 
Guptas possessed when in the plenitude of then powei the whole of 
noithein India with the province of Gu-)eiat, but how fai the boasts 
of Samudia Gupta on the Allahabad pillar were justified, is by no 
means clear If that lusciiption is to be believed, tiie whole of the 
southern country as far as Ceylon, together -with Assam and Nepal, 
were subject to then sway However brilliant it maj’" have beeu, then 
power was of short duration Gujeiat and all the western provinces 
were wrested from them by the Ballabhis, about the year 465, and a 
new kingdom then founded by a dynasty bearing that name, which 
lasted till the great catastrojihe, which about trvo and a half cental les 
afterwards revolutionised India 


IJjJAiN Dyn isry 

Although it was becoming evident in the time of the Guptas that 
a change was creeping over the religious belief of India, it was not 
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then that the blow was sfauot wb.ob Hm*,s 

a a, nasty which succeeded ftau Tbout the 

Buddhist dynasties, who liYed to insciibe then names ® 
oaves , but there seems veiy little doubt that the gi eat ^ loiama y 
icigiih m Malwa fiom 496 to 630, though the Hindus m 
connect his name with an eia they thought fit to establis o y 
n c, have done all they can to mystify and obsouie the 
of the peiiod Notwithstanding this, it seems pei ec j c eai c 
about this time theie leigned in Central India a king, w o, y is 
liheiality and magnificence acquned a lenown among t e inc us, 
only second to that obtained by Solomon among the Jews By his 
pationage of liteiatuie and his encouiagement of ait, his fame siiiead 
ovei the length and bieadth of the land, and to this day his name is 
quoted as the symbol of all that is gieat and magnificent in India 
What IS luoie to oiii piesent piiipose he was an undoubted pation 
of the Biahmanical religion, a woishippei of Siva and Vishnu, and 
no tiadition associates his name diiectly oi indiiectly with anything 
connected with Buddhism Unfoitnnatel}’’ we have no buildings which 
can ho attiihnted to him, and no insciiptions But the main fact of 
a Biahmanical king leigning and acqunmg such influence in Cential 
India at that time, is only too significant of the declining position of 
the Buddhist leligion at that peiiod 

His successoi, Siladitya, seems to have i etui ned to the old faith, 
and dining his long reign of sixty yeais to have adheied to the Buddhist 
doctiines 

111 the hegiuning of the next centniy aftei a shoit peiiod of anai chy, 
we find a second Siladitj^a seated on the throne of Canon ge as loid 
paiaraonnt in India, and duimg a piospeions leign of thutj-eight to 
foity yeais, exeicising supieme sway in that conntiy It was dniing 
his iGign that the Chinese pilgiim Hiouen Thsang visited India, and 
gave a much moie fall and graiihic account of what he saw than liis 
piedeccssoi Fa Hian Nothing can he moie chaiacteiistic of the state 
of leligious feehng, and the spiiit of toleiation then jnevailing, than 
the fete given by tbis kmg at Allahabad in the yeai 643, at which the 
iiiige of Ballabhi and Kamarupa (Assam) weie piesent The Itiiio- 
being himself a Buddhist, the first days wmie devoted to the disti° 
mtioii among the followeis of that religion, of the tieasiiies acouiiiu- 
atod duiing the pievious five yeais, but then came the turn of the 
Lmliinans who weie tieated with equal honour and libeiality then 
olloii ed tho fete of the othei sects, among whom the Jams aiineai e 
nnciioiis All weie feasted and feted, and sent away laden with “fts 

■ “iCZtrth*^" “fSMficence and libeiality of the gieat lun| 
le „r “ f f*"'! 't - evident that su* a 

was in vain to expect 


tatc of affaiis coidd Iwully he stable, and it 
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that peace could long ho jnaintainod hotween a using and anihitious 
sect, and one which was fast sinking into decay , appaicnily heneath 
the load of an ovcigiown piicsthood Accoidingly wo find that ton 
yoais aftoi the death of Siladitya liouhlcs snpoivoncd as pioplicsicd/ 
and the cm tain soon descends on Uio gicat diaina of the hisloiy of 
noithoin India not io ho laiscd again foi ncaily thico ccntniies It 
IS tine, wo can still follow the histoiy of the Ballahhis foi some little 
tune longoi, and it would ho salislacloiy if wo could IK iho date of 
then dcstiiiction with piccision, as it was Iho event which in the llindii 
mind IS considoicd the closing act of ihc diania If it was destiojed 
by a foioign enemy it must have heen hy iho Moslem, cithci hcfoie oi 
dining the time iMohammcd Kasim, a ii 712, 713 It vas a floiiiish- 
ing city in G40, when visited hy Tlionen Udisang, and fiom that time 
till iho death ol Kasim, ihc Moslems vcic in such ponci on the Indus, 
and thou hisioiians i ell ns ihc even is oi ihese ^caisiii such detail, 
that no other foieignci could Iiave ciossed the iivci dining that 
peiiod If it polished hy some iiitcinal lOAolulion of convulsion, vhicli 
IS moie piohahlo, it only shaicd the fate ihat ovciioolc all noithcin 
India about ihis pciiod vStiangc to say, even the iMoslcms, then in 
the plonitudo of then powci dining ihc Khalifat of Bagdad, ictiied 
fiom then Indian conqncsis, as if iho seething caldion vcio too hot 
foi even them to exist wiiliin lis limiis 

The moio sou them dynasty of ihc Ghaliikyas of Kalyan seem to 
have ictaincd then powci doun io about 750, and may, up to that 
time, have oxoicised a paiiial suay to the noith of the Ncihudda, hut 
aftoi that we lose all sight of them, uhile, as a closing act in the 
gicat diama, the Baja Taiangini icpicscnis the King of Kashmii 
Lalitaditya — as conquciing India liom iioith to south, and subjecting 
all the five kingdoms, into which it was nominally divided, to his 
impel loiis sway 

We need not stop now io inquno vhcthci this was exactly what 
happened 01 not It is snihcicnt loi piesent pin poses to know that 
about the middle of the 8th ccntuiy a daik cloud settled ovci the 
noith of India, and that dining the next two con tunes she was tom 
to pieces hy intoinal tiouhlcs, which have left nothing hut negative 
evidence of then existence Billing that jiciiod no event took place 
of which wo have any lecoid, no dynasty lose to siiflicicnt distinction 
to ho quoted even in the lists of the haid, no illiistiious name 
appeals whoso acts have been iccoidcd, no buildings ivoie elected of 
which wo have a tiaco,"^ and hut few insciiptions engiavcd, Baik 


* ‘ Vio ct Vovoges do Ilioiion Thsnng,’ 
1 p 215 It uood hardly be said that all 
these paiUcuhus aie talccn fiom the lliico 
lolnmos iclating his ludiun expcnuicis, 
tianslatcd hy Stanislas Julion 


• This does not ajiply to Oiissa, which, 
fiom its icmote situation, and luiMiig at 
that time no icsident linduhist popula- 
tion, seems to have escaped heuig diawii 
into tlio voitcx ol these tiouhlcs 
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,„glit wems to lioTe settled ovei the land, ^ ^jbtful 

e to penetrate »to tts y the 

1“fr:hrer * « p.aot.oally dtsai^eatea 

rtirrih ““Ist at least, thoagh at shll o„^-Jeag^. 

andJaimsm hod «”P1>’™*®^ ^ g“"; dynasties had 

rcn lhich, though they tiy to tiaee then Imeage Jho 

Louhlous times ivhen BaUahhi fell, leeie new to 
OH India had passed away, and the histoiy of modem 
ahout to open The old dynasties had heeome extinct, and the 
Baiput lacGs weie gaily stepping foiwaid to assume tlieir places 
too soon alas' to be engaged in a life oi death stiiiggle with the 
most implacable foe to then race and religion that India has ever 
Iviiomi It was a ciuel Xemesis that their victories over the 
Buddhists should soon have been followed by the fatal siege at 
Sonmath in 1021, and the fight on the banks of the Ghaghar in 1193, 
vliiclv piacticall}’’ laid India at the feet of the Moslem invader, and 
cliaiiged the whole ceruse of her suhseeprent career But, as hinted 
abore, rrrtb tire appearance of the Moslem on the scene, om chronolo- 
gical difficulties cease, and the subject need not therefore be further 
puisued rn this introduction 


Immigrations 

Bionr the above brief sketch of ancient Indian histoiy it may be 
gathered that it is doubtful whether we shall ever be able to clothe 
with solid flesh the skeleton of history which is all we possess anterior 
to the advent of Buddha It is also possible that pious frauds may 
liave so confused the sequence of events between his death and the 
use of the Maniyas, that theie will he great difficulty iii lestoiino' 
that peiiod to anything like completeness But for the tliousand 
tcais that elapsed between “the revenge of Ohanakya” and the fall 
0 1 allablii the materials aie ample, and when sufficient industry is 
applied to then elucidation, there is little doubt that the wffiole may 

iL’ ’uml-t,'" « ““f tlie scope of 

Ins u ml. to attempt sucli a task, tat it is necessary to endeayom 

niiur Uttar fiT*’ ^ 'l™®, what follows 

ocumedinliffiiaitsffi^^^^^^ that 

elcMi, .Pbout u:::^ m" ^er 

Recount the successive migiations 
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ol tubes .and peoples "who, ]u nil ages, so fai as ‘vve Icnow, poincd 
acioss the Indus fiom the wcstwaid to occupy hci feiiilc plains 

As mentioned above, the gicat inaslci fact that cvplains almost 
all wo know of the ancient hisloi^^ of India, is oiii knowledge that 
two 01 tliice thousand ycais bcfoic the biith of Chiist a Sansciit- 
spoaking nation inigiatcd lioni the valleys of Ihe 0\us and Jaxaites 
They ciossed tho Indus m such miinbei s as to inipicss ihen civilr/ation 
and then language on tho vholo of Ihe noifh of India, and this to 
such an evtent as piactically lo obliteialc, as fai as Insioiy is con- 
cerned, the onginal inhabitants ol the valley ol Ihe G.ingcs, whoe\ci 
i hoy may liaAC been At the iinie 'when this migiation took place 
tho powci and civilization of Conli.il Asia vcic conccntiatcd on 
tho loAvci Euphiatcs and the B.ib'v Ionian Einpiic nc\ei seems to 
have extended acioss the Caimanian deseil to the oastiNaid Tho 
load, consecpientl}’, between llactiia and India nas ojicii, and nations 
might pass and ic-pass betveen tho two count lies without fcai of 
iiiteiiiiption fiom any othci people 

If any of tho ancient d'^ nasties of Babylonia extended then povci 
towaids the Fast, it was along the coast ot GediO‘'ia, and not in a 
noith-castcil}' diicction It is, indeed, by no means impiobablc, 
as hinted above, that the oiigin of the DiaMdians may be found 
among the Accadian oi in some ol the Tuianian peoples vho occupied 
soiithein Babylonia in ancient times, and nho in.iy, oitlioi by sea oi 
land, have passed to tho A^cstclll shoies of India Till, hovcvei, 
fuithei infoi Illation is available, this is mcio speculation, though 
piobably in the diicction in which tiuth may hcicaftci be found 
When the seat of ponci vas mo^ed iioithvaid to NineAch, tho 
Assyiians seem to have occupied the conntiy east^\aid of tho Caspian 
in sufficient foicc to pi event any fuithci migiation At least, after 
that time — say bc 1000 we have no fuithei tiacc of any Aiyan 
tube ciossing the Indus going eastwaid, and it seems mainly to 
have been a consequence of this cutting off of the siijipl}' of fiesh 
blood that the puiity of then laco in India was so fai weakened as 
to admit ot the Buddhist icfoini taking loot, and being adopted to 
the extent it aftei wai ds attained 

Duimg the peiiod of tho Achcmamian sway, tho Pcisians cei- 
tainly occupied the countiics about the Oxiis in sufficient stiength 
to pievent any movement of the peoples vSo esseutiaBy indeed 
had Bactiia and Sogdiana become paits of tho Peisian empiie, that 
Alexandei was obliged to turn aside fiom his diicct loiite to conquei 
them, as well as the lest of tho kingdom of Daiiiis befoio advancing 
on India 

Whethei it weie founded foi that pin pose oi not, the little Gieek 
kingdom of Bactiia was sufficient^ poweiful, ivhile it lasted, to keep 
the baibaiians in check, but uhcii about tho ycai 12 7-1 26 bc. 
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st.U remam to te sohed Gone. ally, tt .s supposed lio lo.gnecl W1 
about twenty to foity ycais aftei Cbiist^ Eyidenoo howovei, 1ms 
lately been bionght to light, which seems to prove that he was the 
foundei of the Sata eia, i i> 79, and that his leign must be placed 
in the last quaitei of the fiist centuiy of oul eia, instead of m 
tlie eailiei lialf ^ 

Be this as it may, it seems quite ceitain that the iioiiei of these 
Tuiuska kings spiead ovei the whole Puniab, and extended as fai 
at least as Muttra on the Jnmna, m the fiist centuiy of tho 


Chiistian Eia 

At the same time auothei hoide, known to us only fiom the coins 
and inscuptions in which they call themselves Sahs oi Sah Ivings, 
Glossed the Indus lowei down, and occupied the whole of the jiiovinco 
of Gujeiat It is not quite cleai whethei the fiist of them, Kaha- 
pana, was only the viceioy of one of these noithein kings — pio- 
hahly of Kanishka himself though he and his succe'-sois aftoivaids 
hecdme independent, and founded a kingdom of then OAvn They seem 
to date then coins and inscuptions fiom the Saka eia, a d 79, and tho 
senes extends fiom that date to a d 349, or at latest to 371 ^ It 
thus happens that though Gautamiputia, the Audi a king (312-333), 
boasts of having humbled tliem,^ they were only in fact finally 
disposed of by the use of the Guptas 

Ko otiiei foieign lace, so fci as we know, seems to have cicssed 
the Lowei Indus into India But the whole exteinal histoiv of 

ftu™ Ii-nT’ to that of Ahmed Shah 

uam (1/61), IS a naiiative of a continuous succession of tubes of 


Tlie best and most accepted acco 
of these events is found m Yivien de 
Mai tins ‘Les Huns blancs,’ Pans, IS^ 
* Cunningbams ‘Numismatic Chn 
viii. 175 , ‘Journal of tlie Asiatic Soc 
of Bengal,’ Ml 704, Lassen’s, ‘Indis 
Alterth,’u p 24 

^ 1 Ml ole a papci slating the cviclc 


in favoin of tins last view, winch I in- 
tended should appeal m the ‘ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society ’ Thoevidence bom- 
bonevei, mcomplete, it has only been 
punted foi pihate cnculatiou 
^ ‘ Jouinal Bombay Bianch of the 
lioyal Asiatic Society,’ vol viii p 28. 

^ Ibid , vol V p 42 
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Scytliian oiigm, pounng aciofeb ilic Uppci TikIiih inio India, oacli moic 
Tuiaman than Iho one th.il picccdcd li, till the nliolc culininatcd in 
the Mogul conquest of India, in the 1 5th contiiiy, hy a people as 
distinct in blood fiom the Aiyans, as any lhal exist 

Of the oldei laces, it seems piobablc that the Yavanas must be dis- 
tinguished fioni the Tuianians It will haidly now be contended 
that they wcio piiic Gioeks, though then name may bo nioiely a 
niispionunciation of Ionian I’ho feim seems to Iuia^c been aiijilied by 
Indian authois to any foicign lace coming fioin the westwaidAvho 
did not belong fo one of the achnowledgcd kingdoms knonn to them. 
As such it would apply to any an ostein .idxeniuiois, A\ho duiing the 
existence of the Bactiian kingdom sought lo esfablish settlements in 
any pait of India, and would also apjdy to the cxpatiiated Baetnans 
themselves, when diivon fiom then homes by the Yiiechi, 120 oi 100 
yeais no It is only in this sense that we can explain then picscnco 
in Oiis'ja befoie and about the Chiistian lha, but in the Avest the tcim 
may have been moic loosely applied The Cambopis seem to haAO 
been a people inhabiting the eonnti y botw cen t'andahai and Cabul, 
Avho AA'hen the tide Avas setting castAsaid, joined the cioAsd, and 
sought settlements in the inoio Icitilc countiics A\ithin the Indus 
“^The Sakas Avcio AA'cll knoAAm to classical authois as the Sacie, oi 
Scythians 'J'hoy incsscd on AAuth the icsl, and became appaicntly 
most foimidable duiing the fiistfoui contuiics of the Chiistian Eia 
It Avas appaiently ihcii defeat by the gioat Viciamaditya in the 
battle at Koifu, on the banks ol the Indus, AD 524 oi 544, that 
laised the populaiity of that monaich to its highest pitch, and 
induced the Hindus at a subsequent age to in‘'tituto the eia knoAvn 
by his name 600 yeais befoie his time, and anothci called by his 
othei name, Sii Ilaisha, 1000 yeais befoie the date of the battle 
of Koifii ^ 

Anothei impoitant hoide AAmie the Ephthalites, oi IVhito TTuns, 
who came into India appaicntly in the 4th centiiiy, and one of Aidiose 
kings, if Ave may trust Cosmas Indicoplcustcs, Avas the head of a 
poweiful state in noithein India, about the yeai 585 Tliejq too, 
seem to liaAm been conqneied about the same time by the Hindus, and 
as both the Sakas and Hunas Aimio undoubtedly Buddhists, it ina}'’ 
have been then destruction that fiist Aveakoned the cause of that 
leligion, and Avhich led to its ultimate defeat a little moie than a 
centuiy afterwaids 

Huimg the daik ages, 750 to 950, Ave do not knoAV of anj hoide 
passing the Indus The Mahomedans Aveie piobably too stiong on 


* The aigument on which ihcbe assei- 
tionsaie founded is stated at length in the 
piivately punted pamphlet alluded to on 
preceding pigc It is too long to inscit 


heie, but il not published befoie this moiIc 
IS complete, an abstiact amII be inseitccl in 
the Appendix 
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Tf tlie lecoids of tbe ancient bistoiy of noitbein India 
niisatisfactoiy and nutiustwoitby, those of the sOTtliein pai o e 
iicniusnla aie at least ten times moie so The Diavidians have no 
ancient liteiatme like that of the Yedas They have no tiaditions 
winch point to any seat of then lace out of India, oi of then having 
nngiated fiom any countiy with whose inhabitants they can claim 
any kmdied So fai as they know, they aie indigenous and aboii- 
giiial. The utmost extent to which even then tiaditions extend is 
to claim foi then loading lace of kings — the Pandyas a descent fiom 
Aiiuna, one of the heioes of the ‘ Mahabhaiata ’ He, it is said, when 
on his tiavels, inaiiied a pimcess of the land, and she gave bnth to 
the eponymous heio of then lace, and hence tlieii name It is tine, 
indeed, that they pioduce long lists of kings, which they pietend 
stietch back till the times of the Pandas These weie examined by 
the late Piofessoi "Wilson in 1836, and lie conjectuied that they might 
extend back to tbe 5tb oi 6tb century befoie oui eia ^ But all that 
has since come to light has tended to show that even this may be an 
ovei -estimate of then antupuity If, howevei, as Hi Hein believes, 
the Choda, Pada, and Keialaputia of the second edict of Asoka do 
leally lepiesent the Cholas, Pandyas, Cheras, of modem times, this 
tuaichy existed m the thud centmy bo, but theie aie difficulties m 
ihe way of tins identification which have not yet been removed In 
ficfc, all ve leally do know is that, m classical times, theie was a 
legio Pauclioms m the countiy afterwards known as the Pandyan 
vmg om of Maduia, and it has been conjectuied that the king who 
scut an embassy to Augustus m 27 bc^ was not a Poms, which 
ould indicate a uoithem lace, hut this very king of the south Be 


1 « ■ 


‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 
'"1 ui p 202 

' Ror an cxlnustue description of this 
suhicct see PrinuK. ‘India and Rome,’ 
^n.lon. 1S73 My oivn impiessions am. 
'ifc^s, entireh in fa\ our of the northern 


origin of the embassy We aie now m a 
position to pioye an intimate connexion 
betweii the noitli of India and Rome at 
that time Witli tlie south it seems to have 
been only trade, but of this hereafter. 
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tills, however, as it may, we do know, liy the fieqneiit mention of tins 
country hy classical anthois, that it was at least sufficiently civilized 
in the eailj* centuiiss of oui eia to cany on a consideiahle amount of 
commeice with the western nations, and theie is consequently no 
impiohahility that at least one poweifiil d3masty may then have 
been established in the south If so, that dynasty was ceitainly the 
Pandjmn The Chola and the Cheia became impoitant states only at 
a much latei date 

When we turn to then liteiatuie we find nothing to encouiage 
any hope that we may penetiate fuithei back into then histoij'’ than 
we have hitheito been able to do Di Caldwell, the best and latest 
authoiity on the subject, asciibes the oldest woik in the Tamil, oi any 
southern language, to the eighth or ninth centuiy of oui eia,’^ and 
that even then can haidly be called native, as it undoubtedlj^ belongs 
to the Jams, who aie as ceitainly a noithein sect Accoiding to 
the same authority, it was supeiseded by a Vaishnava liteiatuie about 
the 12th or 13th centuiy, and that again made way foi one of Saiva 
tendency about the lattei date Theie is no trace of any Buddhist 
liteiatuie in the south, and nothing, consequently, that would enable 
us to connect the histoiy of the south with the toleiably well ascei- 
tained chionology of Cejlon oi noithein India, noi am I awaie of the 
existence of any ancient Buddhist monuments in the south which 
would help us in this difficulty ^ 

Not having passed thiough Bactiia, or having lived in contact 
with anj’- people making oi using coins, the Diavidians have none of 
their own, and consequently that souice of infoimation is not avail- 
able Whatevei hoaids ol ancient coins have been found in the Madias 
Piesidenc}’" have been of puiely Roman origin, brought theie foi the 
puipose of tiade, and buiied to piotect them from spoliation 

The nisei iptions, which aie liteiallj^ innumeiable all ovei the 
Piesidencj’-, aie the one souice fiom which we can hope that new light 
may be thiown on the histoiy of the country, but none of those 
hitheito bi ought to light go fuithei back than the 5th or 6th centuij’’, 
and it IS not clcai that eailier ones maj’- be found ^ It is, at all events, 
the most hopeful field that lies open to futuie exploieis in these daik 
domains Theie is nothing, howevei, that would lead us to expect to 
find any Tamil oi native insciiption in the countiy extending so fai 


* ‘Dia\idnn Giamraar,’ second edition, 
London, 1S75, p 120 ct seqq 
■ Sii Widtei Elliotandothoisficqnenlly 
f-pcak of Buddliist inoninnents in tliesoutb 
1 liaic ne\ei, liowoicr, been able to see a 
pbolograph OI drawing ot anj one except 
at Ainra\ iti and its ncighbourliood 
= In lub ‘Elements of fcoutli Indian 
Rid engripln,’ Ml Buinell, the last and 


best antlioiity on the subject, divides the 
South Indian alphabet into Ohera, Oha- 
luhya, and Vengi The liist, he states, 
appeals in Mysoie in the second lialf of 
the 5th centuiy The oldest specimen 
of the second ho dates fiom the tiist half 
of that centuiy The thud is inoie 
modem 
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Kick as tliG ago of Constantine Those on tlie laths at Maliavellipoie, 
01 tl)c caves at Badanii, wliicli may be as old as tlie age of Justinian, 
aie in Sansciit, and consequently look moie like an evidence of tlie 
noitlicin laces pushing southwaid than of the southern laces extend- 
ing themselves noithwaid, oi being sufficiently advanced in civiliza- 
tion to elect foi themselves the monuments on which these insciiptions 
aie found 


Fioin a study of the aichitectuie of the south we aiiive at ine- 
cisoly the same conclusions as to the antiquity of Diavidian cixnliza- 
tion that Di Caldwell aiiived at fiom a study of their liteiatuie 
Idle only impoitant Buddhist monument yet discoveied in the 
Piesidcncy IS that at Amiavati, on the Kistnah,i but that is avowedly 
a foieign intinsion It was a colony or settlement foimed by the 
noithein Buddhists at oi neai then poit of depaituie foi Java and 
tlicii eastern settlements The lock-cut temples at Maliavellipoie and 
Badaini seem to be the woiks of noithein Hindus advancing soiith- 
vaid in the 5th oi Gth centuiy, and engraving the evidence of then 
leligion on the nnpeiishable lock So fai as is 3 et known, no indi- 
genous native temple has been biought to light, built by any native 
ving, 01 with insciiptions in any southern tongue whose date Ra 
oa.„c « t..a. the 8th centay Ro.Ihat w 

a fo.e,8n and unayMpatefo 

impossible that futuie mvestmation m ’ ^o^evei, by no means 
at least of the gap that 2 “ ““ 
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When the hikoiy of the south does acquiie something like con- 
sistency it takes the foiin of a tiiaiehy of small states The eldest 
and most impoitant, that of Mckluia— so called aftei Muttia on the 
Jnnina — was also the most civilized, and continued longest as a 
united and independent kingdom 

The Chola lose into powei on the hanks of the Cauveiy, and to the 
noithwaid of it, ahont the yeai 1000, though no doubt they existed 
as a small state about Conjcveiam foi some centimes beloie that 
time The thud, the Cheia, weie located in the Southern Mysoie 
countiy, and piobably extending to the coast as eaily as the 4th or 
5th centuiy, and giadually woiked then way noithwaid, and became 
so powei fill that theie is leason foi believing that dining the daik 
ages of the noith (750 to 050) then powei extended to the Neibudda, 
and it maybe to them that we owe the Kjdas and othei excavations at 
Elloia, elected in the soiithein style about that time They weie, 
howevei, supeiseded, fiist by the Cholas, about a n 1000, and finall}’’ 
eclipsed by the Hoisala Bellalas, a centuiy oi so aftei wards These 
last became the paramount power in the south, till then capital — 
Hiillabid was taken, and then dynasty destroyed by the Maho- 
medan, in the year 1310 

With the appearance of the Mahomedans on the scene the diffi- 
culties of Indian chionology disappear in the south, as well as in 
the north From that time forward the histoi}^ of India is found m 
such works as those written by Fciishta oi Abul FazI, and has 
been abstracted and condensed in numerous works in almost every 
Emopean language There are still, it must be confessed, slight 
discrepancies and difficulties about the sequence of some events in 
the history of the native piincipalities These, howevei, aie not 
of such importance as at all to affect, much less to invalidate, any 
reasoning that may be put forward regarding the history or affinities 
of any buildings, and this is the class of evidence which principally 
conceiiis what is written in the following pages 


SCULPIURES 

In oidei to render the subject treated of in the following jiages 
quite complete, it ought, no doubt, to be preceded by an introduction 
describing first the sculpture and then the mythology of the Hindus 
in so far as they are at present known to us There are in fact few 
works connected with this subject more wanted at the present day 
than a good treatise on these subjects When Major Mooi jiublished the 
Hindu Pantheon’ m 1810, the subject was comparatively new, and 
the materials did not exist in this countiy for a full and satisfactory 
illustration of it m all its branches When, in 1832, Coleman 
published his ‘ Mythology of the Hindus,’ he was enabled from the 
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inoie iccoiii. icscaiclics of Co]el)iolce and AYilson, io impiove tlic text 
con&idciably, Init Ins jjllnshations aio vcij’- infeiioi to those of Ins 
piedcccssoi Mooi chose Ins fioni such bion/es oi maibles as existed 
in 0111 iniiseuins Coleman’s A\eie genei ally taken fiom inodein diaw- 
ings, 01 tlic t,nidiy plaslci images made foi the Dmga puja of 
Bengali Babns By the aid of photogiaphy any one now attempting 
the task would be able to select pcifectlv authentic examples fiom 
Hindu tcnijilcs of Ihc best age If this wcie done ludiciouslj’’, and 
the examples caicfnlly engiaved, it would not only affoid a moie 
satislactoi}’' illnsiialion of the m3'lhology of ihe Hindus than has ^mt 
been gnen to the public, but it nnglit also be made a histoij" of ihe 
ait of sculptuio in India, in all the ages in which it is known to us 
It IS donbiful houeioi, uhcthei such a uoilc could be successfully 
can led ilnough in ilus couni 13' at the picscnt da3’^ The photogiaphs 
ihai cMsi ofiho^allousdclilcs h.nc gcneiall3’- been taken icpicscnting 
ihem onh as ihoy ajijicai as 0111 nncnis of ihe icmples, 1111110111 special 
itfcienco io ihen miihological chaiacici 'J'hcy aie sufficient to 
Hiowuhai the sculpioi inicndcd but noi so del ailed as to allow all 
then embkm^ 01 iliaiaciensius being disiinctk' peiccivcd To be 
‘•'liisfatioi 1 IS illusli.ilions of ihe nnihologi, it is indispensable that 
ilie^e ]ioinis ‘should all be mad(‘ cloai Ai ihe same time it is to be 
iLaitd iliii ilioio is lindli nn one in this conniiyso familiai with 
,ill ihe dci Ills oi (.mbldiisaml simbols as io be able to gne the exact 
moaning of all ih li is k ]iKs(.nicd It ^\ould icquiie the assistance of 
sonic I’lndii bionulii uji in the faiih and •siho is familial with the 
signiiicancc oi all the < mbh ms io eon^c^ io oilieis the tiiic meaning of 
ihe'-e imiuimi ibb> tMiMiig-- In India it could easil3Hje acconi] dished, 
and li is f on^-equciiily hoped it may befoio long be attempted theie 

Hioin i(s 1 ( n naiiiic li is cMdont ihai scnlptuie can haidl3^ evei 
be so im]ioiiani as .luhiietlnic as an illustiaiion of ihe piogiess 
oi (he aits, 01 (he affinities ol naiions dhod down to the lepioduction 
oi ihe immutable linman figuie, ■-culjiluie haidl3^ admits of ihe same 
■vaiicti, 01 the same dei elopineni, as such an ait as ai chitectui e, 
uho-'C businc'-s it is to administei io all the vaiied ivants of mankind 
and io e\]iic“'S the multiiaiious asiuiations of the human mind Yet 
sculptuio has a histoi^, and one that can at tiiiies conve3’' its meaning 
uith considci able distinctness Xoone, foi instance, can take up such a 
book as that ot Cicognaia,’ and follow the giadual deielopment of the 
ait as he dcsciibcs it fiom the fust ludo caivings of the B3''zantine 
school, till it ictuined in the piesent da3’- to the mechanical peifection 
of the old Gicek ait, though withoui its ennobling spiiit, and not 


* ‘Sioim della Sciiltuift, d.il suo iisoigiinciito in Italia siiio nl scculo di Napo- 
leonc,’ V'tnc/ia, 1813 


n 
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feel that he has befoie him a fanly distinct illustiation of the 
pi ogress of the human mind duimg that peiiod Sculptuie in India 
may fanly claim to rank, in power of expiession, mth medijeval 
sculxituie in Euiope, and to tell its tale of use and decay with equal 
distinctness, hut it is also interesting as having that einious Indian 
peculiaiity of being wiitten in deca}^ The stoiy that Cicognara tells 
IS one of steady foiwaid piogicss towards highei aims and bettei 
execution The Indian stoiy is that of backward decline, fiom the 
sculptures of the Bhaihut and Amiavati topes, to the illustrations of 
Coleman’s ‘ Hindu Mythology ’ 

When Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the rails at Buddh 
GajT-a, and Bharhut, b c 200 to 250, it is thoroughly original, absolutely 
without a trace of foreign influence, but quite capable of expiessing 
its ideas, and of telling its stoi 3 ’’ with a distinctness that never was 
suijiassed, at least in India Some animal'?, such as elephants, deer, 
and monkeys, are bettei represented there than in any sculptures 
known in any part of the world, so, too, are some trees, and the 
aichitectuial details aie cut vath an elegance and precision which 
are very admirable The human figures, too, though very different 
from oui standard of beauty and giace, are liuthful to nature, and, 
where grouped together, combine to express the action intended 
with singular felicity For an honest pui*pose-like pre-Baphaelite 
kind of art, there is probably nothing much bettei to be found 
elsewhere 

The art ceitainH had declined when the gateways at Sanchi veie 
executed in the fiist century of the Christian Era They may then 
have gained a little in breadth of treatment, but it had cei tainly lost 
much in delicacy and precision Its downward progress was then, 
however, arrested, apparently by the use in the extreme north-west 
of India of a school of sculpture strongly impregnated with the 
traditions of classical art It is not yet clear whether this arose 
from a school of art implanted in that land by the Bactiian Greeks, 
01 whether it was maintained by direct intercourse with Eome 
and Byzantium during the early centuries of the Christian Era 
Probably both causes acted simultaneously, and one day we may be 
able to disci iminate what is due to each For the present it is 
sufficient to know that a quasi-classical school of sculpture did exist 
in the Punjab, and to the west of the Indus during the first five 
centuries after Christ, and it can hardly have flourished there so 
long, without its presence being felt in India 

Its effects were certainly apparent at Amiavati in the 4th and 
6th centuries, where a school of sculpture was developed, partaking 
of the characteristics of both those of Central India and of the west 
Though it may, in some lespects, be inferioi to either of the parent 
styles, the degree of perfection reached by the ait of sculpture at 
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AiBiavati may piol)abIy be considered as tlie culminating point 
attained by that ait in India 

lien we meet it again in the eaily Hindu temples, and later 
Buddhist caves, it has lost much of its higliei msthetic and jihonetio 
qualities, and fiequently lesoits to such expedients as giving dignity 
to the piincipal peisonages by making them double the size of less 
impoitant chaiacteis, and of distinguishing gods fiom men by giving 
them inoie heads and aims than moital man can use oi undei stand 
All this IS developed, it must be confessed, with consideiable 
vigoui and iichness of effect in the temples of Oiissa and the Mysoie, 
down to the 13th or 14th centuiy Aftei that, in the noith it was 
checked b}’’ the pieseuce of the Moslems, but in the south, some of 
the most lemaikable gioups and statues— and they aie veiy lemaik- 
able — weie executed aftei this time, and continued to be executed, in 
consideiable peifection down to the middle of the last centuiy 

As we shall see in the sequel, the ait of aichitectuie continues 
to be piactised with consideiable success in jiaits of India lemote 
fiom Euiopean influence, so much so, that it leqiiiies a piactised 
eye to disci iminate between what is now and what is old But 
the moment any figuies aie intioduced, especially if in action, the 
illusion vanishes No mistake is then po'^sible, foi the voiiest novice 
can see how painfully loiv the ai t of sculptuie has fallen AVeie it not 
loi this, some of the modem temples in Gujeiat and Cential India 
aie woithy to lank with those of past cciituiies, but then jiaintings 
and then sculptuied decoiatious excite only feelings of dismay, and 
lead one to despaii of tiue ait being e\ei again revived in the East 
To those who are familial with the pimciples on which tliese 
aits aie piactised, the cause ot this diffeience is obvious enough. 
Aichitectuie being a technic ait, its foims may be handed down 
traditionally, and its piinciples practised almost mechanicall}’' The 
higher phonetic aits, however, of sculpture and painting admit of 
no such mechanical treatment They require individual excellence, 
and a highei class of intellectual power of expression, to ensure their 
successful development Architecture may, consequently, linger on 
amidst much political deca} , but, like liteiatuie, the phonetic arts 
can only be successfully cultivated where a higher inoial and intel- 
lectual standard prevails than, it is feared, is at present to be found 
in India 


Mythology 

lYhenevei any one ivill seriously undertake to iviite the histoiy 
of sculptuie in India, he ■will find the mateiials abundant and the 
sequence by no means difficult to follow, but with legaid to mytho- 
logy, the case is different It cannot, however, be said that the 
materials are not abundant foi this bianch of the inquiry also, but 

D 2 
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tliey aie of a miicli less tangible oi satisf.ictoiy natnio, and have 
become so entangled, that it is exticnioly difficult to o1j(ain any cleai 
ideas legal ding them, and it is to bo fcaied they must lemain so, 
until those who investigate the sub-jcct will condescend to study the 
aichitectme and the soulptnie of the conntiy as well as its boohs 
The lattei contain a good deal, but they do not contain all tlio 
infoimation available on the subicct, and tlicy leixune to be steadied 
and confiimed by what is bnilt oi caivcd, winch alone can give 
piecision and substance to what is wiitten 

Much of the conlusion of ideas that piev.nls on tins sub]ect no 
doubt aiiscs fiom the cvaggciatcd impoitancc it has ol late jeais 
been the fashion to asciibc to the A^edas, as cvplannng cveiytlnng 
connected with the m-^thology ol Iho Hindus It wnuld, indeed, 
be impossible lo ovei estimate the amIuc ol ihesc wiitings fiom a 
philological Ol ethnological poinl of aicw 'j'hcii discoveiy and 
elaboiation have levolutioinsed oui ideas as lo the migiatioiis ol 
laces in the lemotc ages ol antiquity, and cslablishcd the affiliation 
of the Ai^nn laces on a basis that seems absolutely unassailable, 
but it cannot be too stiongly insisted upon th.it the Aiyans aio a 
lace of stiangeis m India distinct, fiom the Indian people themselves 
They may, as hinted above, haAc come into India some thieo tliousand 
yeais befoie Chiist, and may have leiaincd then puiity of blood and 
faith foi two thousand eais , but w ith the beginning of the political 
Kali Yug — Ol, to speak inoio coiicctly, at the time of the events detailed 
in the ‘ Mahabhaiata,’ say 1200 }cais nc — thev had lost much ol 
both, while evciy successive wave oi ininiimation that has ciossed the 
Indus duiing the last thiee thousand 'veais has iinpaiied thepuiity of 
then lace Fiom this cause, and fiom then admixtuie with the aboii- 
ginos, it may jnobably bo with confidence a'^sci ted that thoic is not now 
fi.A'’e pel cent peihaps not one — of puic Aiyan blood in the piesent 
population of India, noi, consequently, does the leligion of the A^edas 
constitute one-twentieth pait of the piesent leligion of the people 

Though this may be absolutely so, it must not bo ovei looked 
that theie aie few things more roinailcable, as beaiing on this subject, 
than the extiaoidinaiy intellectual supeiioiity of the Aiyans ovei 
the Dasyiis, oi whatoA’^ei "wq may call the people they found in India 
when they enteied it This supeiioiity Avas sufficient to enable them 
to subdue the countiy, though they Avcie piobably infinitely infeiioi 
in numbeis to the conqueied people, and to letain them in subjection 
thiough long ages of tune Even now, wdien then puiity of blood 
has become so diluted that they aie almost lost among the people, 
then intellect, as embalmed in then wiitings, has left its niipiess 
on evei}'- eoinei of the land, and is still appealed to as a levelation of 
the will of God to man 

A^ith the A^edas, howevei, ive have Aeiy little to do in the piesent 
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woilc Tlie woisliip tliej'' foi esliadow is of a class too puiely mtel- 
lectiial to lequiie the assistance of the stonemason and the caivei 
to give it expieseioii The worship of the Aryans was addiessed to 
the sun and moon The fiiinainent and all its hosts , the lain-heaiing 
cloud , the sun-usheiing dawn. , all that was beautiful in the heavens 
above oi beneficent on eaith, was sung bj'" them in hymns of elevated 
piaise, and addiessed in teims of aAve oi endeaiment as feai oi hope 
piovailed in the bosom of the woishipjiei ^ Had this gone on foi 
some time longci than it did, the objects woishipjied by the Aiyans 
in India might have become gods, like those of Greece and Eome, 
endowed with all the feelings and all the failings of humanity In 
India it was otherwise, the deities were detliioned, but never were 
degraded There is no trace in A^edic times, so fai as at present 
known, of India oi Yaiuna, of Agni or IJshas, being represented in 
wood 01 stone, oi of then lequiiing houses oi temples to shelter 
them It IS true indeed tliat the terms of endeaiment in which they 
are addiessed aie frequently such as mortals use in speaking of each 
other , but how otheiwise can man express his feeling of love oi fear, 
01 address his sujijilication to the being whose assistance he implores? 

The great beauty of the Veda is, that it stops short before the 
powers of natuie aie dwaifcd info human forms, and when every man 
stood independently by himself and sought through the intervention 
of all that was great oi glorious on the eaith, or in the skies, to 
appioach the gieat spirit that is beyond and above all cicated things 
Had Ihe Aiyans ever been a numerical majority in India, and 
consequently able to pieseive then blood and caste in tolerable 
puiity, the religion of India novel could have sunk so low as it did, 
though it might have fallen below the standaid of the Veda What 
really destroyed it was, that each succeeding immigration of less 
pure Aryan or Tuianian races lender ed their numeiical majority 
1 elativelj'' less and less, while then inevitable influence so educated 
the subject races, as to rendei then moral majority even less im- 
portant These processes went on steadily and uninteiiuptedly till, 
in the time of Buddha, the native religions rose faiily to an 
equality with that of the Aryans, and aftei wards for a while eclipsed 
it The Vedas were onlj'- ultimately saved from absolute annihilation 
in India, by being embedded in the Yaishnava and Saiva supersti- 
tions, where then inanimate forms may still be recognised, but 
painfully degraded from their primitive elevation 

Wlien we turn from the Vedas, and try to investigate the origin 
of those religions that fiist opposed and finally absoibed the Vedas in 
then abominations, we find our means of information painfully scanty 

^ “ The iitu.il of the Veda is chiefly, if I ticularly to file ” — II II Wilson, ‘ Asiatic 
not wliolly, addressed to the elements, pai- 1 Ecsearches,’ xvii p 194 , ibid , p 614. 
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and tmsaiisfactoiy. As m ill ajipoai in ilio scrjiiol, all iliai Avas niilton 
m India that i& ivoith icadiii*^ naa ■vviitlcii l\y the Aiyans, all lhat 
was hnilt Avas Imilt by the Tinanians, A\ho amoIo ])iacticalh noilnng 
Bnt the IcnoAvn hnildings cxlciid hade onh' io Ihc 3id (cntniy nc, 
Avhilo llio hooks aic ten centmics eailici, oi ])Oss]hly o\eii inoie than 
that, AAdule, as might he o\pcc!ed, H is only ac( ulentjilly and in the 
most contemptuous 1 01 ms that the piond Al^ans ca on allude to the 
alpect Das^iis oi then icligion AVhal, thoiefoic, we piactically 
knoAA’- of them is litilo moio lhan iiifci cnees diawn fiom icsults, and 
fioin AAdiat AA’-o iioaa^ see passing in India 

NotAAithstanding the admiticd impel fcdion of maleiial.s, itsoenis 
to ho hccoming ca’’ci^ (\r\y moic and moio CAidenl, ihat A\e ha\c in 
tlwiwiih of India one gicat gioiiji of nafiAOfU at leas( ofTiiianian 
leligions, Avhich avc Iciioan in then l.ilosl doA elopments as the Buddhist, 
Jama, and VaishnaA’a leligmiis 'J'he named a\o onh knoAv as 
it AAas taught hy Sak^a jMuin hefoio Ins deith in li 5 lie, hut no one 
I piesnmc supposes that he A\as the fnsl io niAont ihat form of faith, 
01 that it A\as not based on some pieccding foims The Buddhists 
thorasclA-es, accoiding to the shoiiesl calculaiion, admit of foui pic- 
ceding Buddhas — accoiding to ihc nmic usual aeemint'' of twontA-foni 
A place IS assigned to each of thc^o, A\hoio lie a\.is hoin, and when he 
died, the fathoi and mollici’s nanio is iccoided, and file name, too, of 
the Bodhi-tico undci A\hoso shade lie attained Buddhahood The 
dates assigned to each of these are childishh lahulous, hut theio 
seems no leason foi doubting that they m.iy ha\c been i cal pei son- 
ages, and then dates cA-tend hack to a acia i emote antuputy * 

The Jains, in like mannci, claim the OMstence oi twenty-four 
Tiithankais, including iMahaAiia the last Then places of hnth and 
death aie equally^ iccoidcd, all aic in noithein India, and though 
little else is knoAAm of them, they' too may' haAC existed The senes 
ends ynth MahaAuia, aa'Iio was the contemjiozaiy — some say' the 
pieceptoi — of Saky'a Muni 

The VaishnaA'a senes is shoitci, consisting of only nine AA'atais, 
hut it, too, closes at the same time, Buddha himself being the ninth 
and last Its fifth AA'atai takes us hack to Bania, avIio, if oui chiono- 
logy IS coriect, may have liA'cd n c 2000 , the fouitli the Naiasmha, 
01 man lion points to the time the Aiy ans cnteied India The tluee 
first deal Avitli cieation and events anteiioi to man’s ajipeaiance on 
earth In this respect the YaishnaA'a list difieis fiom the othei tw'O 


' A list of the twenty -four Buddhas, 
with these particulais, is given in the 
introduction to Turnoui’s ‘ Mnhawanso,’ 
p 32 Eepresentations of six or seven 
of these Bodhi-tiees, uith the uames at- 
tached, have been found at Bharhut, 


Bliowing at least that more than four 
AVero recognised in the time of AsoKa 
If the rail there weie entiie, it is piohahle 
repiesentations of the A\hole might be 
found 
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They only lecoid tlie existence of men who attained gieatness by the 
piactice of Yiitue, and iininoitality by teaching the ivays of God to 
man The Vaishnaias bi ought God to eaith, to mix and inteifere in 
mundane affaiis in amannei that neithci the Aij^an noi the Buddhist 
evei dieamt of, and so degiaded the puiei religion of India into the 
monstious system of idolatiy that now pievails in that countiy 

No attempt, sofai as I know, has been made io explain the oiigm 
of the Saiva leligion, oi even to asceitain whethei it was a puiely local 
supeistition, oi whethei it was impoited horn abioad The eailiest 
authentic wiitten allusion to it seems to be that of the Indian ainbas- 
sadoi to Baidasanes (ad 218, 222), who desciibed a cave in the noith 
of India which contained an image of a god, half-man, half-woman ^ 
This IS beyond doubt the Aidhanaii foim of Siva, so familiar aftei- 
wards atElephanta and in eveiy jiait of India The eailiest engiaved 
lepiesentations of this god seem to be those on the coins of Kadphises 
(b c 80 to 100 2), wheie the figuie with the tiident and the Bull 
ceitainly piefiguie the piincijialpeisonagein this leligion Cuiiously 
enough, howevei, he oi she is always accompanied b}’' the Buddhist 
tiisul emblem, as if the king, oi his subiects at least, simultaneous!}’' 
piofessed both leligions Besides all this, it seems now tolerably 
well ascei tamed, that the piactice of endowing gods with an infinity 
of ]imbs took an eailiei, ceitainly a gieatei development in Thibet 
and the tians-Himalayan countiies than in India, and that the wildest 
Tantric foims of Duiga aie inoie common and inoie developed in 
Nepal and Thibet than they aie even in India Piopei If this is so, 
it seems pietty clear, as the evidence now stands, that Saivism is a 
1101 them supeistition intioduced into India by the Yuechi oi some of 
the northern hoides who migiated into India, oithei immediately 
before the Clnistian Eia, oi in the eaily centuiies succeeding it 

It does not seem at fiist to have made much inogiess in the valley 
of the Ganges, ivheie the ground was pieoccuined by the Yaishnava 
gioup, but to have been geneially adopted m Eajputana, especially 
among the Jats, who weie almost certainly the descendants of the 
White Huns oi Ephthalitcs, and it seems also to have been eaily 
earned south by the Biahmaus, when they undeitook to instinct the 
Diavidians in the lebgion of the Puianas That of the Yedas never 
seems to have been known in the south, and it was not till after 
the Yedas had been superseded by the new system, that the Biah- 
manical religion was intioduced among the southern people It is 
also, it IS to be feaied, only too true that no attempt has yet been 
made to ascertain what the religion of the Dravidians was before the 
noithein Brahmans induced them to adopt either the Jama oi the 

' Stobfflus, ‘ Pliysica,’ Gaisford’s edition, p 54 See also Priaulx, ‘ India and Rome,’ 
I* * Wilson’s ‘ Ariana Autiqua,’ plates 10, 11 
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A^aisliiiava oi Saiva foiins of faith It is possible that among the 
Pandu Kolis, and othoi foinis of ‘Undo Stone hroninuents ’ that aie 
found eveiy whole in the south, wo may find the fossil lomains of 
the old Diavidian faith hofoie they adopted that of the Hindus 
These inoimments, howovci , hai 0 not been CKaniinod with anything 
like the oaio loqiiisito foi tlio solution of a piohlom like tins, and 
till it is done wo must icst content with oni ignoiance ^ 

In the noitli we have been soincwliat moic foi innate, and enough 
is now known io make it cleai that, so soon as the inqniicis can con- 
sent to put aside peisonal -icalonsics, and apply Ihcnisolvcs earnestly 
to the task, wo may know enough to m.ikc I lie gencial outline at 
least toleiahly clcai When I Inst published my woik on ‘ Tiee and 
.Soipent ^Yolshlp,’ seven ycais ago, no one snsjicoted, at least no one 
had hinted in typo, that such a loim ol icligion cxislcd in Bengal 
Since that tune, howcvci, so much has been mitten on the subject, 
and pioot on pioof lias accumulated mth such lapidity, that few will 
now be bold enough to deny that Tices a\cic voishiiipcd in India iii 
the eailiest tunes, and that a hag.i people did evist, especially in the 
1101 th- west, who had a stiangc aencialioii loi ‘^nakes It may be too 
bold a gencialisation to asscit, at pioscnt that no people became 
Buddhists who had not picviously been scipcnt v oishijipeis, but it 
ceitainly is ncaiei the tiuth than at hist sight appeals It is, at aU 
events, quite ceitain that undoil>ing Buddhism ve ovciywhcio find 
evidence of a stiatum of Tiee and Seipent voiship Sometimes it 
may be lepicssed and obsciiied, but at otheis it ciojis up again, and, 
to a ceitain extent, the woiship oi the Tiee and the Seipent, at some 
tunes and in ceitain places, almost siipciscdcs that of the foundei of 
the leligion himself 

The five, oi seven, oi one thousand-headed Naga is eveiywheie 
piesent in the temples of the Jams, and pcivades the whole leligion 
of the Vaishnavas In the gieat act of ci cation the Naga peifoims 
the piincipal pait in the chuining of the ocean, and in almost eveiy 
lepicsentation of Yishnii he appeals eithei as siippoitmg and 
watching ovei him, oi as peifoiining some subsidiaiy pait in the 
scene It is, in fact, the Naga that binds togethei and gives unity to 
this gieat gioup of leligions, and it is the piesence of the Tiee and 
Seipent woisliip undeilying Buddhism, Jainism, and Yishnuisin that 
seems to piove almost incontestably that theie existed a people in the 
noj th of India, whethei we call them Dasjms, Nishadhas, oi by any 
othei name, who weie Tiee and Seipent woishijipeis, befoie they 


' A book has lecently been published 
by the late Mi Bieeks, of the Madras 
Civil Seivice, on the primitive tubes of 
the Nil Ignis, viliich gives a fuller ac- 
count of these ‘inde stone monuments’ 


than any othei yet given to the public 
It can haidty, liovvevei, be accepted as a 
solution of the pioblem, which requires 
a widei siiivmj’’ than he was able to 
make 
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r r Vriflnno' can bo inoie 
adopted any of the Hindn forms ° ^ fin race tlian Bncb 

antagonistic to the thoughts and ee ^ anti-Vedio than its 

fon«: of woiship. and nothing name i jfoi is 

It seems also to have no ^ S ^ ,,, 

tlieie any tiace of it found among tbe Diar idians 11 

tTno Llution of the iiddlo possible, but to assn.no ^ai' 

aboiigmal supeistition in the noith of India anc i i . 

Sion of the people to whom it belonged that gave use to that time 
of ichgioiis that have succeeded each otliei in the iioi i cum ^ 

last two tlionsand years . 

Tins solution of tbe difdonlty lias the fuitliei advantage that it 

steps in at once cleaily to explain what philology is only dimly 
guessing at, though its whole tendency now seems m iJie same 
duectiou If this mew of the mythology be conect, it seems ceilam 
that tlieie existed in the noith of India, hefoie tlie aiiival of the 
Aiyans, a people whose affinities weie all with the Thibetans, Buiineso, 
Siamese, and othei tians-I]imala 3 '’au populations, and who coitainly 
weie not Diavidians, though thej^ raa}’- have been intimatel}’- connected 
with one division at least of the inhabitants of Ceylon 

Both the pre-Aijmn laces of India belonged, of com sc, to tiie 
Tuianian gioup, but my piesent impiession is, as hinted above, that 
the Diavidiaus belong to that hianch of the gieat pinnoidinl family 
of mankind that was developed in Slesopotamia and the coiintiios t« 
the westwaid of the Caspian The Dasyns, on tlic contini v have all 
then atSnities with those to the eastwaid of that sea. and the tv o 
might consequently be called tbe Western and the Eastern, or ibc 
Scythian and Mongolian Tuianians Such a distinction would cci- 
tamly lepiesent oni piosent knowledge of the subject bottei than 
consideiing the whole as one family, which is too often the case at the 
piesent day 

These, howevei, aie speculations w^hich baldly admit of pi oof in 
the piesent state of oui knowledge, and would consequently be qmie 
out of place here, weie it not tliat some snob tliooiy seems mibspens- 
a 1 e to explain tbe pbenomena of tbe aichiteclmal Iiistoly of Incli i 
y.at of tbe north is so essentially diffeient fiom that of the soulb 
that they cainiot possibly belong to tbe same people Keitbei of them 
oeitainly are Aryan , and unless we admit Lt tbe two *™ions If 


Ilio seipent ot Siva is always a cobia, 
01 poisonous snake, and used by lum as 
on awe-inspmng ueapon, a veiy different 
animal fiom tbe many-beaded tutelaiy 
^>aga, the guardian angel of mankind 
and regarded only with feelings of love 
an veneration by bis votaiies It may 
‘ho be remaiked that no tiee is appio- 


puated to Siva, and no tiace of tiee uoi- 
ship mingled wifli the vaiious foims of 
adoiatioa paid to this divinity — a cii- 
cumstance m itself quite sufficient to 
dmtinguish this foim of faith fiom that of 
the Dasyu group which pervaded the 
valley of the Ganges 
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the countiy "weie occupied hy people essentially diffeieiit in blood, 
though still belonging to the building laces of mankind, we cannot 
jiossibly undeistand how they always piactised, and to the piesent 
employ, styles so essentially diffcient Until these vaiious ethno- 
giaphical and mythological piohlems aio undeistood and appieciated, 
the styles of aichitectuie in India seem a chaos without puipose 
01 meaning Once, howevei, they aie giaspcd and applied, then 
histoiy assumes a dignity and impoitancc fai gieatei than is due to 
any meiely aesthetic incuts thej^ may possess Even that, howevei, 
IS 111 many lespects lemaikahle, and when comhined with the scien- 
tific value of the styles, seem to lendei them as woitliy of study as 
those of any othei peojilo with whose ails we aic acquainted 


Sr/\.riSTics. 

It would add I'eiy much to the cleaincss of what follows if it weic 
possible to compile aii}^ statistical tables which would lejuesent with 
anything like piecision the mode in which the people of India aie 
distiibuted, eithei as legaids then leligious beliefs oi then ethno- 
giaiihical lelations The late census of 1871-72 has afibided a mass 
of new mate! lal foi this puipose, but the infoimation is distiibuted 
thiough five folio volumes, in such a mannei as to make it ex- 
tiemely difficult to ahstiact what is u anted so as to lendei it in- 
telligible TO the geneial leadci Even, howevei, if this iveie done, 
the lesult would haidly, foi seveial icasons, be satisfactoi}’’ In the 
fiist place, the census is a fiist attempt, and the difficulty of col- 
lecting and aiianging such a mass of new mateiials was a task of 
the extiemest difficulty The fault of any shoitcomings, howevei, 
lay moie with the enunieiated than with the cnunieiators Eew 
natives know anything of ethnogiaphy, oi can give a distinct answei 
with legaid to then lace oi descent, and even with legaid to 
leligion then notions aie equally hazy Take foi instance the table, 
page 93 of the Bombay Eejioit The compileis theie divide the 
Hindus of that Piesidency into thiee classes 

3,465,349 Saivas 
1,4] 9,233 VaisLnavas 
8,029,989 Mixed 

12,914 571 

The mixed class they pioceed to define as “ all who simply 
woiship some god oi goddess, without knowing anything of theo- 
logy ^ desciiption that piobably applies with equal tiutli to two- 
thirds of the Hindu population of the othei piesidencies The uppei 
and educated classes do know now wbat sect they belong to, and 
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the sects aie so distinctlj’- mailced as to admit of no donht , but even 
that "was not so cleai in foiinei days 

The gieat defect, howevei, of the census is, that it does not 
lu elude the population of the Native States, estimated at 46,245,000, 
01 one-fifth ol the whole jiopulation of India , and though it may be 
fan to assume that the j)iopoitions of laces and then beliefs aie the 
same as those of the adjacent states undei Biitish lule, this is only 
an assumption, and as such must vitiate any attempt at piecision in 
statements i eg aiding the whole of India 

Notwithstanding these difficulties oi defects, it may be useful 
to state heie that the population of the whole of India — exclusive, 
of couise, of Biitish Buimah was ascei tamed by the late census 
to amount to 236,000,000 of souls Of these, about 7-lOths — oi, moie 
neailj", 15-20ths — oi 175,000,000, belonged to the vaiious blanches 
of the Hindu leligion, moie than 1 5th oi 4-20ths oi 50,000,000, 
jnofessed the Mahomedan faith, and the lemaining l-20th was made 
up j)iiiicipall 3 ’' of the uncivilized hill tubes, and vaiious minoi sects 
Avlnch cannot coiiectly be classified with the followeis of Siva and 
Vishnu In this last gioup of 11,000,000 aie the Jains and the 
Chiistians, who, though so influential fiom then wealth oi intellect, 
foim numeiically but a veiy small fiaction of the entiie iiopulation 
The tables of the census, unfoitunatelj'', alfoid us veiy little 
infoimation that is satisfactoiy with legaid to the distiibution of 
laces among the people Fiom the new edition of Caldwell’s ‘Dia- 
vidian Giammai,’ we leain that upwaids of 45,000,000 aie Biavidian 
01 speak Tamil, oi languages allied to that dialect ^ Tins may be some- 
what of an ovei -estimate, but, taking it as it stands, it accounts foi 
only l-5th of the population , and what aie we to saj '- 1 eg aiding the 
othei 4-5ths, or 190,000,000 of souls’ Foui oi five millions maybe 
put on one side as Koles, Bhils, Sontals, Nagas, &c — hill tubes of 
vaiious classes, whose affinities aie not yet by any means settled, but 
whose ethnic i elation s are of veiy nnnoi impoitance compaied witli 
those of the 185,000,000 lemannng 

As the census leaves us veij' much in the daik on this subject, 
supposing we assume that one-half, oi 90,000,000 more or less, of the 
inhabitants of northern India aie the descendants of the oiiginal 
inhabitants of the countiy — Dasyus, Nishadhas, or whateA^er we may 
call them Let us fuithei divide the lemaining 90,000 000 into tliiee 
paits, and assume that one-thiid are lineal descendants of the Aiyans 
who enteied India before the time of Buddha, one-thiid the de- 
scendants of Tavanas, Sakas, Hunas, and othei Scythian tubes who 
ciossed the Indus between the Chiistian Eia and the time of the 


^ Page 41 Di Coimsh, in the intio- 
duchon to the ‘ Madias Statistical Tables ’ 
p 67, states tins at onl}'^ 30,000,006 — i 


veiy considerable ditFeience, but on the 
whole I am inclined to place faith m 
Dr 0 ildwoll’s figures 
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Maliomedan invasion, and tliat the leniamdei aie the Moslem i aces 
01 then descendants, who have enteied India duiing tJie last 800 
yeais Such a scheme maj’’ neailj’- lepiesenb the facts of the case, 
hut it seems almost ceitainly to exaggeiate the impoitance of the 
foieign immi giant element Talcing, foi instance, the last, about 
which we know most, it seems haidly piohahle that since the time 
of Mahmood of Gii/mi any such numhei of tiihes piofessing the 
Mahomed an leligion could have enteied India so as to he able to 
piocieate a population of 30,000,000 of souls, even supposing they 
had hiought then women Avith them— which tliey ceitainly did not, 
except in the most exceptional cases Two oi thiee millions of 
waiiiois may have ciosscd the Indus in that time and settled in 
India, and, manning the females of the couiiti}’’, may have had a 
numeious piogeny, hut thnty millions is a vast population hy dnect 
descent, especially as we know how many of the IMoslcms of India 
weie leciuited fiom slaves puichased and hiought up in the faith 
of then masteis In Bengal especiall}’-, whcie they aie most nu- 
meious, they aie Bengalis pine and simple, many, peihaps most, 
of whom have adopted that faith quite lecently fiom motives it is 
not difficult to undei stand oi explain Thougli thcie may conse- 
quently he 60,000,000 of Mussulmans in India at tlie piesent daj’-, 
we may feel quite ceitain that not one-lialf of this numhei aie 
imnngiants oi the descendants of emigiants uho enteied India 
duiing the last eight centimes 

The same is piohahly tiue of the Tuianian laces, who enteied 
India in the fiist ten centimes aftei oui eia It is most impiohahle 
that they weie sufficiently numeious to he the piogenitois of thiity 
millions of people, and if they weie so, the motheis, in nine cases 
out of ten, weie most piohahly natives of India 

Of the Aiyans we know less, hut if so gieat a numhei as thiity 
millions can tiace anything like a dnect descent fiom them at the 
piesent day, the amount of puie Aiyan hlood in then veins must 
he infinitesimally small But though then hlood ma}" he diluted, 
the influence of then intellect lemains so poweifully impressed on 
eveiy institution of the countiy that, had they peiished altogethei, 
then pievious piesence is stdl an element of the utmost impoitance 
in the ethnic lelations of the land 

Another census may enable us to speak with moie piecision with 
legal d to these vaiious divisions of the mass of the people of Hindu- 
stan, hut meanwhile the element that seems to he most important, 
though the least investigated hitheito, is the extent of the ahoiiginal 
lace It has hitheito been so overlooked, that putting it at ninety 
millions may seem to many an exaggeration Its intellectual in- 
feiioiity has kept it m the hackgiound, hut, its jnesence eveiywheie 
seems to me the only means of explaining most of the phenomena we 
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meet coiitnni.illA ospcciallv coiinc( led ^\ ifli the luston of llie 

aiclulcctuic ol flic connliy K\cep< on some Midi In po{]ic‘'is ns Hint 
just slindoned loilli, 1 do no! Icno-vv liow a\c me io ncconnt foi llic 
picsenco of coitmn local foiiiis of l)n]liliniz,fi ^'e Inid in llic noifli, oi 
to o\plain llie pciMslence -wilh a\1iic1i lliev %\oic ndlieiod lo 

AVhen fioin tlie‘=e ]nnd\ ol1nio«;i.i]»lnc spccnlalioiis mo 1m n to ask 
liOAV fm leln^ion and i.ico coincide, mo me left with blill less inloi- 
niation of a idialilo cliaiaclei As .i iiilc, llic Di.ividimis .nc Sana, 
and B.^^a in llic c\.ici jnopoition of llie jimilo ot ilicn Idond In 
ollioi Molds in llie evlienic south of India linn mo iniinonbolv in Ihc 
ina]oiiiv In I’anioio 7 lo 1 of the lollouois of Vishnu in Iladnia, 
5 lo 1 , in 'ihichinopoh , 1 lo 1 and Salem, .iiul ^cneialh in Iho 
sonlh, 2 to 1 ’ 1ml as mo jiuicood noilln\aid Ihov he come orjnal, and 
in .some of the noiihoin disfiicls of Iho IMadias PusidciKV Iho 
1)1 opoif ions mo iiMdsod 

In llenn il .uid m1k>io\(>i l>nddhism omo pu*\ml(d tin* ^ iishna\a 
scots me as niie,hl he osjnftid. the niosf nnmoions Indeed if it 
Mcio not that so imich ol tlio jnosonl Hindu lolitrnm is .ni imjioita- 
lion into the south, and Mas lanuhl to the HiaMilians li\ Ih.ihmmis 
iiom the noi Ih it m onld ht diflu nit to nmh i s| md Im'w the \ aisfimn a 
icliiiion o^cl took i(ti)f tin u mIh’Io Ihiddhisni iisdf onh o\istod to a 
bliuht ostdit and Mhd( it loo. m is .m imiioitition If hoMe\oi 
it is collect to assuiiK that .'^iiMsm hid its one:in !<• thcnoifliMaid 
ol IholIimiLn is imonii tin faitii liihos (ifthiso i( eions fhoio is 
no difiiuilH in nndoistindnni; its picseom in I’ontral to the oNtent 
lo Mhidi it is found to ])i(\,iil ihdo I'lit on tin othoi hand, 
nothing can 1 k> inoic niini.d ih.in that .in .ihoi nxin.il Xag i pcojilo, 
M'ho MOisfnpped lues .md seiptnfs should l)LCome Ihiddhisls, .is 
Ihuldhism M.is oiiginalk nndoi sfoud, .ind hcing IJnddhists, should 
slide doMiiM.iids into the connptions of the jnesent Ymshn<i\a foim 
of l.iith mIiicIi is a^oM(•dlJ th.it most l.ishion.ihlo and most jnci.ilcnt 
in the noi ih of India 

One of the most .staitling faets hioni;ht out h^ the last census, is 
the dcscoA'Ciy lhat neail> onc-thiid of the jiopnlalion ol I'.istein 
Bengal me l\rahomed.in— 20 000 OOO out of Go 000,000 — mIhIc in the 
noith-MXst pioMiiees the ILihomcdans .no less than 1-Gth — 1,000,000 
.nnong 2.1 000,000 <ind in Onde little moic th.ui 1-lOth It thus 
loolvs moie like .i m.ittei ol feeling th.in ol laee it scorns that as 
the inlribitanls ol Ijcng.il moic Buddhists, .md clung to that faith 
long aflei it li.id hcen ahulislied in oHie: paits of India, thej’’ came 
in contact Mitli the IMoslem icligion hcloic they had adojited the 
modem loim oi A^ishnnisin, and n<atuially piofeiicd a faith mIucIi 
acknowledged no caste, and freed them fiom the exactions and 


> ‘jr.i.h isittpoil,’ p 00 
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tyiaimy of a doiuiBant piiestliood The Maliomedan leligion is in fact 
much moie like Buddhism than aie any of the modem Hindu foinis, 
and u'heii this non-Aiyan casteless population came in contact with it, 
hefoie they had adopted the new faith, and weie fiee to choose, aftei 
the mysteiious evajmiation of then old hclicfs, they natuiallj adojited 
the leligioii most lesemhling that in which they had heen hi ought 
up It IS onlj’" in this wa^’’ that it seems possible to account foi the 
piedominance of the Moslem faith in Lowei Bengal and in the 
Puiiiab, wheie the folio weis of the Piophet outnumhei the Hindus, 
in the piopoitioii of 3 to 2, oi as 9,000,000 to 6,000,000 

Wheie Buddhism had pievailed the choice seemed to lie between 
’\ ishnu 01 Mahomet Wheie Saivism cicjit in uas ajijiaicntly 
among those laces who wcie Tuianiaiis, oi had affinities with the 
Taitai laces, who immigiated fiom the noith between the Chiistian 
El a and the age of the Mahomcdau conquest 

To most people these may appeal as lash geneialisations, and at 
the piesent stage of the iiiquny uould be so in icality, if no fnithei 
pioof could be affoidcd Aftei leading the following pages, 1 tiiist 
most of them at least will be found to icst on the him basis of a fan 
induction fiom the facts bi ought foiwaid It might, consequent^, 
have appealed moio logical to dcfei these statements to the end of 
the woih, instead of placing them at the beginning Unless, howevci, 
they aie lead and masteicd fiist, a gieat deal that is stated in the 
follouing pages will be unintelligible, and the scope and puipose 
of the woik can neithei be undeistood iioi appieciated 



^ 'oi people 'n’orshipping the lii'iul emblem of Buddha, on a fierj pillar 
(Irom a bas-ielief at Amrn iti ) 
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BUDDHIST AEOHITBCTUBB 




CHAPTER I 

INTEODUOflON AND CLASSIFICATION 

It may cieate a feeling of disappointment in some minds wlien tliey 
aie told that theie is no stone architectiiie in India oldei than two 
and a half centimes hefoie the Chiistian Eia , hut, on the othei hand, 
it adds immensely to the cleainess of what follows to he ahle to asseit 
that India owes the inti eduction of < the use of stone for architectural 
pill poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state religion, to the great 
Asolca, who leigned fiom b c 272 to 236 

It IS not, of couise, meant to insinuate that the people of India 
had no aichitectuie hefoie that date, on the contiaiy, it can he 
proved that they possessed palaces and halls of asscmhl}’’, perhaps 
even temples, of great magnificence and splendour, long anterioi to 
Asolca’s accession , hut, like the hiiildings of the Burmese at the present 
day, they were all in wood Stone, in those days, seems to have heen 
employed only foi the foundations of huildings, oi in engineeiing 
woiks, such as city walls and gates, oi bridges oi emhankments , all 
else, as will appear from the sequel, were framed in carpentry Much 
as we may now legiet this, as all these buildings have consequent^ 
perished, it is not so clear, as it may at first appeal, that the Indians 
weie wrong in this, inasmuch as, in all respects, except durability, 
wood IS a better building material than stone It is far more easily 
cut and caived, laigei spaces can he covered with fewer and less cum- 
brous points of su2i230it than is jiossihle with stone, and colour and 
gilding are much more easily aiiplied to wood than to stone For the 
same outlay twice the space can be covered, and moie than twice 
the sjilendoui obtained by the use of the more peiishable mateiial, 
the one great defect being that it is ephemeral It fails also in 
producing that impression of duiabihty which is so essential to archi- 
tectural effect , while, at the same time, the facility with which it 
can be caived and adorned tends to produce a barbaric splendour far 
less satisfactory than the more sobei forms necessitated by the employ- 
ment of the less tractable material 
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Be tins as it may, it will, if I mistake not. Become quite cleai 
wlien we examine tlie earliest “lock-cut tem^iles ” that, wketliei from 
Ignorance or fiom clioice, tlie Indians employed wood, and tliat only 
in tke consti action of tlieii oinamental Buildings, Before Asoka’s 
time^ Fiom tins tke inference seems inevitaBle tliat it was in con- 
sequence of India Being BiougBt into contact with, tlie western world, 
first By Alexander’s laid, and tken By tlie estaBlisBment of tlie 
Bactiian kingdom in its immediate proximity, that led to tins change 
lYe do not yet know precisely how early the Bactiian kingdom 
extended to the Indus, But we feel its influence on the coinage, on the 
scnlptuie, and geneially on the aits of India, fioin a very eaily date, 
and it seems as if Before long we shall Be aBle to fix with precision 
not only the dates, But the foims in which the aits of the Western 
world exerted then influence on those of the East This, howevei, will 
Be made cleai ei in the sequel In the meanwhile it may Be sufficient 
to state here that we know ahsolutel}^ nothing of the temples oi aichi- 
tectuie of the Yaiious peoples oi leligions who occupied India Befoie 
the use of Buddhism, ^ and it is only By infeience that we know any- 
thing of that of the Buddhists Befoie the age of Asoka Eiom that 
time foi waid, howevei, all is clear and intelligible , we have a sufficient 
numhei of examples whose dates and forms aie known to enahle us 
to write a peifectl}’ consecutive history of the Buddhist style dining 
the 1000 years it was practised in India, and thence to tiace its 
various developments in the extia Indian countiies to ivhich it was 
earned, and wheie it is still practised at the present day ^ 

If 0111 ethnography is not at fault, it would Be in vain to look for 
any eailiei aichitectuie of any inipoitance in India Before Asoka’s 
time The Aryans, who were the dominant people Befoie the use of 


* These lemaiks must not be taken as 
applying to sculptuie also It is quite 
tiue that no stone scnlptuies hare yet 
been found in India of an eailier date 
than the age of Asoka , but, as will be seen 
in the sequel, tke perfection the Indian 
aitists had attained in stone sculptuie 
when they executed the bas-ieliefs at 
Bhaihut (b c 200), shows a familiaiity 
with the niateiial that could only be at- 
tained by long piactice 
^ No mention of temples oi , indeed of 
buildings is, I believe, found in the Yedas 
and though both aie frequently alluded 
to and described in the Epic Poems and 
the Puianas, this hardly helps us , first 
because, like all verbal descriptions of 
building's, they aie too vague to be in- 
telligible, and ‘secondly, because there is 
no pioot that the jiassages containing 


tiiese descriptions may not have been 
inteipolated aftei — probably long after — 
the Oliiistian Eia 

® I beliei e I was the first to ascertain 
these facts from a personal inspection of 
the monuments themselves They were 
communicated to the Ko)al Asiatic So- 
ciety m a papei I read on tlie ‘ Eock-cut 
Temples of India,’ in 1 842 Every subse- 
quent research, and eveiy increase of our 
knowledge, has tended to confirm tliose 
yiei\ s to such an extent that they are not 
now disputed bj any one acquainted with 
the liteiatuie of the subject, though some 
writers do still indulge m rhapsodies about 
the primfeval antiquity of the caves, and 
their connexion with those of Egypt, &c 
Till all this IS put on one side, no clear 
idea can be obtained of the true position 
of the ait in India 
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Bnddliism -weie essentially a non-aitistio lace. They wiote books 
»d *piessri then Ideas in wolds like then ooyneis aU the Wd 
L they nowheie seem successfully to ha™ cultivatea ho 
Bsth’etic aitsjoi to have sought foi immoitality tliiough the 
snlendour oi duiabihty of their buildings That was alwaj s the 
aspiiation of the less mtellectual Tuianian laces. and we owe it to 
this cucumstance that we aie enabled to wiite wit sue cei am y 
the histoiy of then use and fall as evidenced in then aiohitectuial 

prodnctions 

Theie is no a pion impiolialnlity tliat tlie Diavidian laces of t e 
sonth of India, oi tlie indigenous races of tlie noitli, may not have 
elected temples or othei huildmgs at a veiy eaily date, hut if so, all 
that can he said is that all tiace of them is lost When we fiist meet 
the Buddhist stjde it is in its infancy a wooden st3de painfully 
struggling into hthic foims — and we have no leason to supjjose that 
the other styles weie then moie advanced When, howevei, we liist 
meet them, some six oi seven centuiies afteiwaids, they aie so com- 
plete in all then details, and so tiuly hthic in then foims, that they 
have hitheito haffled all attempts to tiace them hack to then oiiginal 
types, either in the wood oi hiick woik, fiom which the}’’ may have 
been derived So completely, indeed, have all the earliei examples 
heen obliterated, that it is now doubtful whether the missing links 
can evei be replaced Still, as one single example of a Hindu temple 
dating beloie the Chiistian Eia might solve the difficulty, we ought 
not to despair of such being found, while the cential pi evinces of 
India remain so utterly unexplored as they now aie Wheie, undei 
oidinaiy circumstances, we ought to look foi them, would be among 
the luins of the ancient cities which once crowded the valley of the 
Ganges, but there the ruthless Moslem oi the careless Hindu have 
thoroughly obliterated all traces of any that may ever have existed 
In the remote valleys of the Himalaya, or of Central India, there may, 
however, exist remains which will lender the origin and progress of 
Hindu architecture as cleai and as ceitain as that of the Buddhist, 
but till these are discovered, it is with the architecture of the 
Buddhists that our history naturally begins Besides this, howevei, 
from the hapiry accident of the Buddhists very early adopting the mode 
of excavating then temples in the living rock, then remains are lui- 
peiishably preserved to us, while it is only too piobable that those of 
the Hindu, being in less durable foims, may have disappeared The 
foimei, therefore, are easily classified and dated, while the oiigm of 
the latter, foi the present, seems lost in the mist of the eail}"^ao-es 
of Indian aits Meanwhile, the knowledge that the aichitectmal 
history of India commences b c 250, and that all the monuments now 
known to us aie Buddhist foi at least five or six centuries aftei that 
ime, are cardinal facts that cannot be too strongly insisted upon by 
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those ^^llO ^Msh to clcai away agicat deal of what has Intheito tended 
to lendei tlio suhiect ohscuie and ninntelligible 


Cl\ssification 

Foi con% enionce of desciiption it will piohably be found expedient 
to classify the vaiions objects of Buddhist ait nndei the five following 
oionps, though of couise it is at times impossible to sepaiate them 
entiioly fiom one anothei, and sometimes two oi inoie of them must 
be taken togethei as paits of one monument 

1st Stamhhas, oi Ldts These pillais aie coininon to all the styles 
of Indian aichitectiiie With the Buddhists they weie emplojmd to 
beai insciiptions on then shafts, with emblems oi animals on then 
capitals M'lth the Jains they weio genoially Deepdans, or lamp- 
bcainig pillais , with the Vaislmavas they as generally boie statues 
of Gaiiida oi llunainan, with the Saiva they weie flag-staffs, but, 
vhatcvci then destination, they were always among the most original, 
and fieq^uently the most elegant, piodiictions of Indian ait 

2ud Stu]}as, 0 ) Topes These, again, may be divided into two 
classes, accoidiiig to then destination first, the tine Stupas oi 
ton CIS erected to commenioiate some event oi mark some sacied 
spot deal to the followeis ot the religion of Buddha secondly, 
Uagobas, oi monuments contaniing relics of Buddha, oi of some 
Buddhist saint ^ If it weie possible, these two ought always to be 
kept sejiaiatc, but no external signs have yet been discovered by 
which they can bo distinguished from one anothei, and till this is so, 
they must be considered, aichitectuially at least, as one 

old JRmJs — These have recently been discovered to be one of the 
most important features of Buddhist aichitectnie Generally they 
are found suiiounding Topes, but they are also represented as 
enclosing sacied trees, temples, and jnllais, and other objects It 
may bo objected that treating them separately is like desoiibiug the 
peristyle of a Greek temple apart from the cella The Buddhist rail, 
however, in caily ages at leist, is never attached to the tope, and is 
used for so many other, and such vaiioiis purposes, that it will 
ceitainl}^ tend to the clearness of what follows if they are treated 
separately 

4tli Chaiii/as,"^ ot Assembly Halls — These in Buddhist ait coi- 


* Fioui two Smisciit isords, Dbatii, a 
ielu>, nncl Gniblia (Pab, Gabblmn), the 
womb, icccptficlc, sbiinc of n lelic (Tm- 
mmr, ‘ Mulmw aiiso,’ 5 ) Tbe w old Pa- 
goda IS piobably a coriuption of Dagoba 
- [n Nepal, nccoiding to llodgaoii, and, 
I lKlu\e, m Thibet, ibo moinmienta wbicb 


aie called Stupas in India nio there called 
Obaityas Etymologically, this is no 
doubt the couect dtsignation, ns Cbaityoi 
like Stupa, means piiinaiil'v a heap or 
tumulus, but it also means a place of 
snciifico or leligious 1101 slap — an altar 
fiom Cliitn, a heap in assemblage, a 
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lespond in every lespect with the cliniclies of the Cliiistian leligion 
Then xilans, the position of the alfai oi lelic casket, the aisles, and 
other peculiaiities are the same in both, and then uses aie identical, 
in so far as the iitual forms of the one religion lesemhle those of the 
other 

5th Vilmas, oi Monastenes Like the Chaityas, tliese lesemhle 
very closely the coiiespondmg institutions among Christians In 
the eailiei ages they accompanied, hut veie detached from, ihe 
Chaityas oi chuiches In later times they were fui rushed with 
chapels and altais in which the service could he performed inde- 
pendently of the Chaitj'a halls, which maj’^ oi maj* not he found in 
their proximity 

multitude, &c (Moiiiei Williams’ ‘Sans- oi “cliaitya halls,” and this lattei teim 
cut Dictiouaiy’ sm 5 loce) Piopeily siieak- will consequently be used ivheicvei any 
iug,theiefore,these caves ought perhaps to ambiguity is likely to aiise from the u&e 
be called ‘ halls containing a cliaitya,” of the simple turn Ohaitja 



2 bn stated on i Lotus, w itli two Lltphants pouring \\ atci o\ er ber 
(From a modern sculpture from Indore ) 

L 2 
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CHAPrER 11. 

STASIBHAS OR LATS 

It is not cleai whetliei we onglit to claim a -wooden oiigin foi these, 
as we can foi all the otliei objects of Buddhist aichitecture Certain 
it IS, boweT-ei, that the bits of Aboka, ^^ntb shafts aveiaging twelve 
diaineteis in height, aie much moie like wooden posts than any 
foi ms deiived flora stone aichitectuie, and in an age when wooden 
pillais weie ceitainly einplojrad to support the roofs of halls, it is 
much moie likelj^ that the same matciial should be emiiloj^cd for 
the pui poses to which these stambhas weie ajiplied, than the more 
intractable mateiial of stone 

The oldest authentic examiiles of tjiese lats that we aie acquainted 
with, aie those which King Asoka set up in the twenty-seventh jear 
aftei his conseciation— the thiity-fiist of his leign — to bear in- 
scriptions conveying to his subjects the leading doctiines of the new 
faith he had adopted The lock-cut edicts of the same king aie 
dated in his twelfth yeai, and convey in a less condensed foim the 
same infoiiuation Buddhism without Buddha but inculcating 
respect to paients and piiests, kindness and chanty to all men, and, 
above all, tenderness towaids animals ^ 

The best known of these lats is that set up by Feioze Shah, in 
his Kotila at Delhi, without, howevei, his being in the least awaie 
of the oiiginal puipose foi which it was elected, oi the contents of the 
inscription A fiagment of a second was iccently found lying on 


^ These insciiptioas have been published 
in various forms and at various times by 
the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Lon- 
don (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vi p 566, et seqq , ‘Journal 
of theRojal Asiatic Society,’ vol xii p 153, 
et seqq ) and in vaiious othei publications, 
but always mixed up with extraneous 
matters It is, however, very much to be 
regietted thatacarefull} -edited translation 
IS not issued in some separate form easily 
accessible to the general public An abso 
lutely authentic and unaltered body of 
Buddhist doctiiiie, as it stood 250 years 


befoie the britli of Chnst, would be one of 
the most i aluable contnbutions possible to 
the religious history ot the modem world, 
and so much has been already done that 
the task does not seem difficult Among 
other things, they explain to us negatively 
why we have so little history in India m 
these days Asoka is only busied about 
doctrines He does not even mention his 
father’s name , and malies no allusion to 
any historical event not even those con- 
nected with the life of the foundei of the 
religion Among a people so careless of 
genealogy, history is impossible 
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the giound neai Hindu Eao’s house, noith of Delhi ^ Two others 
exist in Tiihoot, at Radhia, and Mattiah, and a fragment of another 
was recognised utilised as a roller foi the station loads, 



hy an utilitaiian memher of the Bengal Civil Service 
The most complete, however, is that which, in 1837, 
was found lying on the giound in the foit at Allah- 
abad, and then le-eiected with a pedestal, fiom a design 
h}’" Captain Smith ^ This pillai is moie than usually 
inter estiiig, as in addition to the Asoka inscriptions 
it contains one hy Samudia Gupta (a d 380 to 400), 
detailing the glories of his leign, and the great deeds 
of his ancestors ^ It seems again to have been thrown 
dorni, and was le-erected, as a Persian inscription tells 
us, by Jehangir (a d 1605), to commemorate his acces- 
sion It is represented without the pedestal (Wood- 
cut Ho 3) The shaft, it will be observed, is moie 
than 3 ft wide at the base, diminishing to 2 ft 2 in 
at the summit, which in a length of 33 ft ^ looks more 
like the tapering of the stem of a tree— a deodar pine, 
foi instance than anything designed in stone Like 
all the others of this class, this lat has lost its crown- 
ing ornament, which probably was a Buddhist emblem 
— a wheel oi the trisul ornament® but the necking 
still remains (Woodcut Ho 4), and is almost a literal 



4 AssjTian lioneysuckle ornament from capital 

of Lat, at Allababad 

copy of the honeysuckle ornament we are so familiar 
with as used by the Greeks with the Ionic order In 
this instance, however, it is hardly probable that it was 
introduced direct by the Greeks, but is more likely to 


> ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol vi p 794 
2 Ibid , plate 40 ® Ibid , p 969, ef seqq 

^ These dimensions are taken from Capt Burts diawings pub- 
lished in the ‘ Journal of the As'atic Society of Bengal/ vol iii 


plate 3 

® ‘Tiee and Seiiieiit Woiship/ plates 9, 19, 10a, et passim 


3 

Ldt at Allab ibad 
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have been boiiowed fioin its native coimtij’- Assyiia, whence the 
Greeks also oiigmall}^ obtained it The honeysnolde ornament, again, 
occnis as the crovoxing menibei of a pillai at Sankissa, in the Doab, 
halt-way between Muttia and Canoiige (Woodcnt No 5), and this 
time sui mounting a capital of so essentially Feisepohtan a 
that there can be little doubt that the design of the whole capital 
came from Cential Asia This pillai, which is of a much stoutei and 
bhortei propoition than the edict lals, is sui mounted by an elepliant, 
but so mutilated tliat e\en m the Ttli ccntuiy the Chinese tiaveller 

TIiouenThsang mistook it foi a lion, if 
tins IS indeed the effigy ho rwas looking 
at as Gencial Cunningham supposes,^ 
Avliich, howevei, is bj’^ no means so 
deal as iniglit at liist sight appeal 


5 C ipital at Sinkissi (From a Draw ing 6 Oip til ofLlt In Tiriioot (From a Draw - 
by Gen Cunmngbani ) ing bj the late Capt Kittoe ) 

Aiiotliei capital of a similai natiiie to that last desciibed eiowns a 
lat atBettiah in Tiihoot — this tune sui mounted by a lion of bold and 
good design (Woodcut No 6) In this instance, howevei, the honey- 
suckle ornament is leplaced by the inoie puiely Buddhist ornament of 
a flock of the sacied hansas oi geese In both instances theie are cable 
ornaments used as neckings, and the bead and leel so familiar to the 
student of classical art The last named foim is also, howevei, foimd 
at Persepolis These featuies it may be lemaiked aie only found on 
the lats of Asoka, and aie nevei seen afteiwaids in India, though 
common in Gandhaia and in the Indus foi long after waids, which 
seems a toleiably cleai indication that it was fiom Beisia, though 
piobably on a suggestion fiom the Gieeks, that he obtained those 

‘Aichceological Eepoits,’ aol i p 274, plate 40 
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limts wliicli m India led to tlic conveision of wooden ai ( hitectui e 
into stone Aftei Ins death, these classical featnies disapj^eai, and 
wooden forms lesume then swaj’-, though the Peisian foiui of capital 
long letained its position in Indian ait 

Jt IS moie than piohahle that each of these Asoka lats stood in 
fiont of, 01 111 connexion with some stupa, oi building of some soit , 
hut all these have disappeaied, and the lats themselves have — some of 
them at least — been moved moie than once, so that this cannot now 
be pioved So fai, howevei, as can now be ascei tamed, one oi two 
stambhas stood in fiont of, oi beside each gateway of eveiy gieat 
tope, and one or two in fiont of each chaitya hall At least we 
know that six oi seven can now be tiaced at Sanchi, and neaily an 
equal nuinbei at Amravati,^ and in the lepiesentation of todies at the 
lattei place, tliese lats aie fiequentlj’- lepiesented both outside and 
inside the lails 

At Kaili, one still stands in fiont of the gieat cave suiniounted by 
foul lions, which, judging fiom analogjq once boie a chakia oi wheel, 
probably in metal ^ A coiiesponding pillai piobably once stood on 
the opposite side of the entiance beaiing some similai emblem 
Two such are lepiesented in these positions in fiont of the gieat cave 
at Kenheri, which is an exact but debased copy of the gieat Kaili 
cave ® 

The two lats at Eiun and the non pillai at Delhi, though similar 
in many lespects to those just desciibed, seem ceitainly to belong to 
the eia of the Guptas at the end of the fouith oi the beginning of 
the fifth century of our eia, and to be dedicated to the Vaishnava 
faith, and in consequence belong to a subsequent chaptei That at 
Pathaii IS not insciibed or is at least unedited, and though it looks 
old, may also be of the Gu 23 ta times 

This IS a meagie account it must be confessed, of Buddhist lats, 
which probably at one time could be counted by hundieds in the im- 
2)01 tant liuddhist localities in Bengal, but it is feaied we shall hardly 
be able to add many moie to oui list They aie so easily ovei thrown 
and so leadily utilised in 23 opulous localities, that all tiace of most of 
them has 2uobably been iiiecovei ably lost, though one oi two moie 
exam2fies may 2Uobably be found in lemo'^e, out of-the-waj' 2^^^ces 


’ ‘Tree and Seipent Wozsliip,’ jilates 1 
and 5, and plates 89 and 90 
= Ibid , plate 42 

^ In the descnption accompanying 
Daniell s view of tins cave he say& “ On 
the pillais to the light, ahose the capital, 
IS a group of lions, fiom the centie of 
which a few yeais since aiose the chacra, 
01 -nai disk of Vichnon, though not the 
least appeal aiicc of it at piosent icinanis ” 


On the left he lemarked a figuie of 
Buddha, which he mistook foi Malndeva, 
and in anothei pait a low of hulls, and 
he adds “ The Chacia of Viclinou, tlie 
Maliadeva, and the bulls, seem not to 
favolu the opinion of its being a temple 
of the Bhoods ” He was not awaie ho)v 
mextiicahly these leligions weie mixed 
up at the time when th’s cave ^^as e\- 
taiatcil, about a d 400 
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There is no instance, so fai as I am awaio, of a built monumental 
pillai now standing in India This is snfficientlj’- accounted foi by 
the ease with which they could bo thiown down and then inateiials 
lenioved, when they had lost the sanctitj^ winch alone piotectcd them 
Theie aie, howevoi, two such pillais among the topes of Cabul, and evi- 
dently coeval with them, now called the Suikli ]\Iniai (Woodcut 
hTo 7), and the Minai Chakii Tlicso aio asciibed by the tiaditions 
of the place to Alexandoi the Gicat, though thoj’’ aio evidently 
Buddhist monuments, meant to maik some sacied spot, oi to com- 
memoiate some event, the nicmoi}’- of which has passed away Theie 
can be little doubt that tlien upjiei nicmbois aio meant to be copies 
of the tall capitals of the Pciscpolitan pillais, which weio piobably 
common also in Assyiia, and tlnoughout this pait of Asia, but then 
shape and outline exhibit gieat degenciacy fiom the puiei forms 
with which that aichitcctuio commenced in India, and which weio 
theie letained in then puiity to a much latci peiiod than in this 
lemote piovince No icliablc data seem to exist foi ascei taiiniig what 
the ago of these inonnments may be It piobably was the thud oi 
fouith centuiy of oui eia, oi it may be even cailici 


1 



(Fiom 1 Dra^^ 


Suikh Minai, C il)ul 

by Ml Masson, in Wilson’s ‘ Aiiam Anliqna ) 
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CHAPTER III 

STUPAS 


COMTNTS 

Bliilsa Topes — Topes at Sainath and m Belmr — Ainravati Topo — Gandliaia 
Topes — Jelainbad Topes — Mainlcj’ala Tope 


Tiilhe aic few siiLiccts of like iiatuie lliat would kottoi zewaid the 
lahoui of some competent student than an investigation into the 
ongin of Relic Woiship and its suhsequeni diffusion ovei the gieatci 
part of the old voild So fai as is at picsent known, it did not 
CMst in Egypt, noi in Giceco oi Rome in classical times, noi in 
Bahylon oi Assj'iia In some of these countiies tlie gicatest possible 
icspcct was shown to the icmains of dcpaited gieatness, and the 
hones and aslics of poisons who neie lospected in life were preseiwed 
vith caie and affection, hut there ivas no individual so lospected 
that a hail of his licad, a tooth, oi a toe-nail, even a gaimcnt oi a 
utensil he had used, was considcied as a most jirecious tieasuie aftei 
his death In none of those countiies docs it appeal to have occuiied 
to any one that a hone oi the hogging- jict of a deceased saint was a 
thing woith fighting foi , oi that honoui done to such things was 
a ineiitorious act, and that jna 3 ’eis addiessed to fhem weio likely 
to he gianted Yet so ingiamed do these sentiments appeal to ho 
among the followeis of Buddha, that it is difficult to helievo that the 
tiist occasion on which this sentiment aioso, was at the distiihution 
of his lemaiiis on his attaining Riivana at Kusuiagara, u c 543 On 
that occasion, eight cities or kingdoms aio said to have contended foi 
the honoui of jiossessing his moi tal remains, and the difficult}^ was met 
h}’- assigning a poition to each of the contending jiaities, whoaie said 
to have elected stujias to contain them in each of then lespcctive 
localities ^ Rone of these can noiv he identified with ceitainty 
eveiything in futuio ages hciug asciihed to Asoka, who, accoiding to 


* Tumour in ‘Journal of tlio Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ ■\ol vii p 1013 
The fame of this distribution seems to 
have reached Europe at least as early astho 
1st eenturyof tlic Christian Era, inasmuch 
ns Plutnich (‘Moialia,’ p 1002, Dubner 
edition, Paii«, 1811) desciibes a similai 


pailition of the remains of Menander, 
among eight cities who are said to have 
desired to possess his remains, but as 
ho does not hint tliat it was for pur- 
poses of worsliip, the significance of tho 
fact does not seem to Iiave boon appie- 
ciated 
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poiinlai ticacliiion,is said to have elected the fahnlons inniihoi of 84,000 
iclic shiincs, 01 towcis to niaik sacicd spots ' Some of these may he 
those we now see, oi aie encased within Ihcii domes, hnt il so, they, 
like eveiything else aichilecinial in India, aie the oaihest tilings we 
find thcic It IS tiuo,ihc gicat pagoda— the Slioive Hagon— at Hangooii 
IS said to contain iclics of all the loiii Buddhas of the piosoni Kalpa, 
the staff of K akasaiida , thcwafei dippei of Konagamma, thchaihing 
g.iimcnt of Kasjapa, and cighf bans fiom the head of Gautama 
Buddha , “ hut supposing fins fo he tine, we onl\ noiv sec the last and 
most modem, Avhich coveis o^Ol the oldoi elections This is at least 
the case with the gicat Dagoh.i at Binicnno ncai Kandy, in Ceylon, 
in which the flioia\-honc of ihe gicaf ascefic lies enshiincd The 
‘ Mahawanso ’ oi gieat Buddhist histoiy of Ce^lou, desenhes the mode 
in which this last huilding was laisod, h-\ siiccossnc additions, m a 
inannei so illiistiatnc of the pi iiKMjilo on which these iclic shiines 
aiiivcd at comiiletion, that it is well woifh quoting “ 'J ho chief of 
the Devos, Siimano, supplicated of the deity woithy of offciings foi 
an offciing The Yanqinshci, passing his hand oici his head, 
hestowmd on him a handful of his puio hlnc locks fiom the glowing 
hail of the head Kcceiving and depositing it in a siipcib golden 
casket, on the spot whcic the dniiie tcachei had stood, ho cnshimcd 
the lock ill an cmciald dagoha, and bowed down in woiship 

“The theio Saiahhu, at the demise of the snpicmc Buddha, le- 
ceiving at his fimcial pile the Thoi ax-hone, hi ought and deposited it 
in that identical dagoha 'J'his iiispiied pcisonagc caused a dagoha 
to he elected 12 cubits high to cnsliiine it, and theieoii depaited 
'ihe youngei hiothei of King Dcvcnainpiatisso (bc 25'^), having 
discoveied this maivelloiis dagoha, constiuctcd anothci encasing it, 
80 cubits in height King Duttagamini (no 161), wdiile lesiding 
theie, duiing his suh-)ugation of the Iffalahais, constiuctcd a dagoha, 
encasing that one, 80 cubits in height ’ 'I bus was the “ i\Iahiyan- 
gana dagoha completed ” ■* It is possible that at each successive 
addition some new’’ deposit w as made , at least most of the topes 
examined in Afghanistan and the riiniah, which shoA\ signs of these 
successive inciements, seem also to have liad successive deposits, one 
above the othei 

Of all the lelics of Buddha, the most cclebiated is the left canine 
tooth At the oiiginal distiibutioii it is said to have fallen to the 
lot of Oiissa, and to have been enshiined in a town called fiom that 
ciicumstance “Dantapuia” This, most piobably, was the modem 
towm of Pun, and the celebiated temple of Juggeinath, which now 

Mahawanso, p 26, ‘HiouenTlisang,’ xiv p 270 
vol 11 p 417 3 Abstiactecl fiom ‘Tunioiu’s ‘]Maha- 

- Account of the gieat hell at Ran- wanso,’ p 4 
goon, Hough, ‘ Asiatic Eeseaidicb,’ lol 
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flouiishcs tlioio, not only in all pioLalnlity occupies tlic same spot, 
but the -sA-oislnp now colcbiaiotl ilicio is the same, mutaio nomine, 
as that which was once pcifoimcd in honoiii of this tooth Be this 
as it may, it seems to have lemaincd theie in peace foi moie than 
eight centimes, when the Icing of the couiitiy, being attiacted by 
some miiaclcs peifoimcd by it, and the demcanoiu of the piiests, 
became con\ cited fiom the Biahmanical faith, to Clinch he had 
belonged, to the leligion of Buddha I’ho dispossessed Biahmaiis 
theieon complain to liis su/eiain loid, lesident at Palibotlna, in 
the naiiative called only by his title Pandu, but almost ceitaiiily 
the Gautamijmtia of the Andiabhit^a djniasty He oideied the tooth 
to be bi ought to the capit il, when, fiom the wondeis it exhibited, he 
^\as con^Cl^ed also, but this, and tJie excitement it caused, led to 
its being ultimately conveyed suiicptitiously to Cc>lon, vhcic it 
aiiivcd about the jcai .in ' and in spite ot \aiious Mcissitudes still 
lemains in Biitish custody, tlie Palladium of the kingdom, as it has 
done duiing the last fifteen centimes and a lialf - 

About the siine tunc (a n .‘12 f ‘) anothei tooth of Biidtlha nas 
enshiincd iii a tope on the island of Salsette, in Bombay haiboui, 
appaicntl}' in the time of the same Gaiitamiputia, but nliat its 
subsequent fate nas is not known * When the tope was opened foi 
Ui Bnd, it was not tlicio, but only a cojipci plate, winch iccoided 
its eiislmncmeut by a noble la's man called Push3^^^alman 

Almost as celcbialcd as these was the begging-pot of Sak'^a 
Mum, which was long kept in a dagoba oi Mhaia elected by 
Kinishka at Pcshawui, and woishippcd with the gieatcst icvciencc'’ 
Aftei pacing a Msit to Bcnaics,’ it was coine>cd to Kandahai, and 
IS still said to be picseivcd theie bvthe i\Iussiilman«, and looked upon 
e\eii by them as a most piccious lelic ” 


' Theie miij he nu error m this dnU 
to the extent of its hoing from fifteen to 
twentj'^ >ears too enilj 

- The prineipnl p nlieiilni« of this storj 
arc contained in a Cingalese ivnrK enlled 
tlie ‘Dnlula\ainK,i,’icctntb truncated In 
Sir Itfiitu Coinam Swainj I ha\e col- 
lected the furtlu r e\ idence on tl is suhiect 
in a p.ipri I nad to the Asiatic Socicti, 
and publihlied in tlieir ‘ Journal ’ (N S ), 
vol 111 p 1'52, cl Kcqq , and again in ‘ Tree 
and Seipeat Worship,' p 171, cl eiqq 
’ The date being gnen ns 21,7, Sannat 
has gcnerallj been a«suincd to bo dated 
from the eia of Vicrainaditjn I am not 
aiiare, however, of .anj im-ciiption of so 
earl}' an age being dated fiom that eia, 
nor of any Buddhist insciiption in which 
it IS used eilln r thin oi thcK .ill( i 


* 'J’hc same fate had overtaken anothei 
tooth lelic at Nagialc in noithein India 
Fa limn, 11 c 100, deecribos ilnspeifeet in 
his ]3tli cliapicr ‘Ilioiien Tli^ang,' vol 
II p 07, desciibes the stupa as ruined, 
and the tootli having disappeared 

® For a tiaii'-lation, t!Le , see ‘Journal 
Bomba} Branch of tlie Eo}iil Asiatic 
feociotv,’ vol V p Tl Pee also Bud, 
‘Historical Beseaiebes,’ Bombay, 1817 
^ ‘ Foe Koue Ki,’ ch xii p 77 
‘ Ilionen Thsang,’ vol i p S3 
** ‘Foe Koue Ki,’ ji 3)5 A detailed 
aceount of its tiansfeience fiom the tiuo 
Gandhaia — Peshawiii — to tlie new Gan- 
dliaia in Kandahai will bo found in a 
papei b} Rii Ilcni} Rawlinson, ‘ Jouinal 
ot the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol \i 
p Vll 
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All tills will liecome iilainei as we pioceed, for we sliall find 
every Buddliist locality sanctified liy tlie piesence of lelics, and that 
tliese were worsliipped appaiently fioni tlie lioui of tlie death of tlie 
foundei of the leligion to tlie picsent day Weie this the place to do 
it, it would be inteiesting to tiy and trace the path by which, and 
the time when, this belief in the efficacy of lelics spiead towaids the 
west, and how and when it was fiist adopted by the eaily Chiistian 
Chuich, and became with them as impoitant an element of woiship 
as with the Buddhists That would lequiie a volume to itself, 
meanwhile, what is iiioie impoitant foi oui piesent puipose is the 
knowledge that this lelic-woiship gave use to the building of these 
gieat dagobas, which aie the most impoitant featuie of Buddhist 
aichitectuial ait. 

No one can, I fanc}*, hesitate in believing that the Buddhist 
dagoba is the diiect descendant of the sc2)ulchial tumulus of the 
Tuianian laces, whethei found in Etiiuia, Lydia, oi among the Scyths 
of the noithein steppes The Indians, however, nevei seem to have 
bulled, but always to have burnt, then dead, and consequently 
never, so fai as we know, had any tumuli among them It may be 
in consequence of this that the dagobas, even in the eailiest times, 
took a lounded oi domical form, while all the tumuli, fiom being of 
eaith, necessaiily assumed the foim of cones Not only out of doois, 
but in the earliest caves, the foims of dagobas aie always lounded , and 
no examjile of a stiaight-lined cone covciing a dagoba has yet been 
discovered This peculiarity, being so univeisal, would seem to indi- 
cate that they had been long in use befoie the eailiest knoivn exainjile, 
and that some othei mateiial than eaith had been employed in 
then construction, but we have as yet no hint when the rounded 
foim was first emjiloyed, noi why the conical foim of the tumulus 
was abandoned when it was refined into a lelic shiine Wo know, 
indeed, from the caves, and from the earliest bas-reliefs, that all the 
roofs of the Indians weie cuivilineai , and if one can fancy a ciiculai 
chamber with a domical loof — not in stone, of couise as the original 
leceptacle of the lelic, we may imagine that the foim was derived 
fiom this ^ 


Bhilsa Topes 

The most extensive, and taking it altogether, the most 

interesting, giou]p of topes in India is that known as the Bhilsa 


* Among the has reliefs of the Bharhut 
tope IS one representing just such a 
domical roof as this (Woodcut No 90 ) 
It IS not, howevei, quite easy to mate 


out its plan, nor to feel sure whether 
the object on the altai is a lelic, or 
whether it may not be some othei kind 
of ofieiing 
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ToiDes, fioiH a town of that name in the kingdom of Bhopal, neai 
which they aie situated Theie, within a di&tiict not exceeding ten 
miles east and west and six noith and south, aie five oi six gioups of 
topes, containing altogethei between twenty-five and thiity indi- 
vidual examples The piincipal of these, known as the great tope 
at Sanchi, has been frequently desciibed, the smallei ones aie known 
fiom Geneial Cunningham’s deseiiptions only / but altogethei they 
have excited so much attention that they aie peihaps better known 
than any gioup in India. AVe aie not however, peihaps, justified 
in assuming, fiom the greatei extent of this gioup, as now existing, 
that it possessed the same ine-eminence in Buddhist times If we 
could now see the tojies that once adoined any of the gieat Buddhist 
sites in the Doab oi the Behais, the Bhilsa gioup might sink into 
insignificance It maj’' oiilj’’ bo, that situated in a i emote and thinly- 
peopled part of India, thej’ have not been exposed to the destiuctive 
eneigy of opposing sects of the Hindu leligion, and the bigoted 
Moslem has not wanted then mateiials foi the election of his 
mosques They consequently leinain to us, while it may be that 
noblei and moie extensive gioups of monuments have been swept 
fioin the face of the oaith 

Kotwithstaiiding all that has been wiitten about them, we know 
veiy little that is ccitain legaiding then object and then histoiy. 
Oui usual guides, the Chinese Pilgiims, fail us heio Pa Hian 
nevei was vithiii some hundicds of miles of the place, and if Iliouen 
Thsaiig evci was theie, it was aftei leaving Ballabhi, when his 
journal becomes so wild and cuit that it is alwaj's difficult, some- 
times impossible, to follow him. Ho has, at all events, left no 
desciiption by which we can now identify the jilace, and nothing to 
tell us for what pin pose the great tope oi any of Ihe smallei ones 
weie elected d’he ‘ Mahawaiiso,’ it is true, helps us a little in oui 
difficulties It IS theie naiiated that Asoka, when on his way to 
TTjjeni (Ujjain), of which place he had been nominated governor, 
tamed some time at Chetyagiii, oi, as it is elsewhere called, Wessa- 
nagaia, the modem Besnagai, close to Saiichi He there maiiied 
Devi, the daughter of the chief, and by hei had twin sons, Ujjenio 
and Mahmdo, and after waids a daughter, Sanghamitta The two last 
named entered the priesthood, and jilajed a most important pait in 
the intioduetion of Buddhism into Ceylon Before setting out on this 
mission, Mahindo visited Ins royal mothei at Chetyagiii, and was 


* ‘Bliilsa Topes, ox Buddhist Monu- 
ments in Cential India,’ Smith, Eldei, 
and Co , 1854 One half of my work on 
‘ Tiee and Serpent "VVoiship,’ and forty- 
five of its plates, besides woodcuts, aie 
devoted to the illustiation of the gieat 


Tope, and numeious papeis have ap- 
pealed on the same subject in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society’ and 
elseivheie A cast of the eastern gate- 
way IS in the South Kensington Museum 
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Tlio geneial aiipeaianco of tlie Saiiclii Tope will lie tinclei stood 
fiom tlie view of it on Woodcut No 10, and its shape and aiiaiige- 




Jl PI in of ere It Tope iit Snnclii 


r 



Scnio CO ft to 1 m 

] 2 Section of great Tope at SancLi ^ 


niont fioin the plan and section, Nos 11 and 12 Fioni these it 
will he ohseived that the pimcipal huilding consists of a dome 
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somewliat less than a liemisplieio, 106 ft in diametci, and 42 ft ni 
height ^ 

On the top of the tope is a flat space about 34 ft in diainetei, 
foimeily suiioundcd by a stone lailing, some paits of which aie still 
ljung theie , and in the centie of this once stood a featuie knomi to 


Indian aichaiologists as a Tee. 1. 



13 loe cut m the lock on a Dagoba at Ajnnta 


woodcut (No 13), fioin a loclc- 
cut example at Ajunta, lepie- 
sents the usual foim at this 
age The lowei pai t is adorned 
with the usual Buddhist rail 
(to bo desciibed lieieaftei), the 
uppei by the conventional win- 
dow, two featuies which aie 
univcisal It is ci owned by a 
lid of thieo slabs, and no doubt 
eithei was oi simulated a lehc 


casket No tope, and no lepicscntation of a tope — and we have 
hundieds — aic without this featuie, and geneially it is oi uas sui- 
mounted by one oi moie discs lepiesenting the umbicllas of state, 
in modem times by as many as nine of these The only ancient 
wooden one now known to exist is that in the cave at Kaili (Wood- 
cut No 66), but the lepiesentations of them in stone and painting 
aie liteiall} thousands in numbei 

The dome lests on a sloinng base, 14 ft in height by 120 ft m 
diametei, having an offset on its summit about C ft wide This, to 
judge fiom the lepiesentations of tojies on the sculptuies, must have 
been suiiounded by a balustiado, and was ascended by a bioad double 
lamp on one side It was piobably used foi inocossions lound the 
monument, which seem to have been among the most coinnion 
Buddhist ceiemoiiials The centie of this gieat mound is quite solid, 
being composed of bucks laid in mud , but the exteiioi is faced with 
diessed stones Ovei these was laid a coating of cement neaily 4 
inches in thickness, which was, no doubt, oiiginally adorned eithei 
with painting oi oinanients in lelief 

Beside the gioup at San chi, which compiises six oi seven topes, 
theie aie at Sonaii, six miles distant, anothei gioup of eight topes 
Two of these aie inipoitant stiuctuies, enclosed in squaie couityaids, 
and one of these yielded numeious lelics to the exploieis 

At Satdhaia, thiee miles fuithei on, is a gieat tope 101 ft ni 
diametei, but which, like that at San chi, seems to have been a stupa, 
and yielded no lelics No 2, howcA'ci, though only 24 ft in diametei, 
was found to contain lelics of Saiiputia and Moggalana, like No 3 at 


* These Tle^Ys, plans, &c , aie taken j ham, ‘ Joiunal of the Asiatic Society of 
fiom a Memoii by Capt J D Cunning- 1 Bengal,’ August, 1847 
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Saiiclii Besides these theie aie seveial otheis, all small, and veiy 
much Turned 

The most numeious gioup, howevei, is situated at Bhqjimi, seYen 
miles fiom Sanchi, ivheie thii ty-seven distinct topes aie giouped 
togethei on Yaiious platfoims The laigest is 66 ft in diametei, hut 
No 2 IS desciihed as one of the most peifect in the neighhouihood, 
and, like seveial otheis in this giouji, contained impoitant lelics 

At Andhei, about five miles west of Bhojpiir, is a fine gioup of 
thiee small, hut veiy inteiesting topes With those above enume- 
lated, this makes up about sixty distinct and sepaiate topes, in this 
small distiict, which ceitainl}^ was not one of the most impoitant 
111 India in a leligioiis point of view, and consequently was piobably 
suipassed by many, not only in the numbei but in the splendoui 
of its leligioiis edifices ^ 

IVithout moie data than we at piesent possess, it is of couise 
imiiossible to sjieak vith ccifainty with legaid to the ago of this 
gioup of topes, but so fai as can be at piesent ascei tamed, theie seems 
no leason foi assuming that anj’’ of them aie eailiei than the age 
of Asoka, B c 250, noi is it piobable that any of them can be of latei 
date than the eia of Salivahana, ad 79, oi say aftei the first centui}’" 
of oui era Then lails may be latei, but the toiies themselves seem 
all to be included within those thice cmituiies and a-half 


Topes at Sarnatii and in Beiiar 

Not only is theie no other group of topes in India Proper tliat 
can be compared, erther in extent or in piesei vation, to those of 
Bhilsa, but oui knowledge of the subject is now so complete that it 
IS piobably safe to asseit that only two, or at most three, topes exist 
between the Sutlej and the sea, sufficiently peifect to enable then 
form and architectural features to be distinguished There aie, of 
course, numeious mounds near all the Buddhist cities which mark 
the site, and many of which probably hide the remains of some of the 
hundreds of stupas oi dagobas mentioned by the Chinese Pilgrims, 
besides many that they failed to distinguish All, howevei, with the 
fewest possible exceptions, have perished, noi is it difficult to see 
why this should be so All, oi neaily all, were composed of buck or 
small stones, laid either Avrthout mortar, or vnth cement that was 
little bettei than mud They consequently when desecrated and 
deserted, formed such convenrent quarries for the villagers, that 


' As aU the parhculais regarding all 
these topes, except the great one and 
No 3 of Sanchi, aie taken fiom Gen 
Cunningham’s noik entitled ‘ Bhilsa 


Topes,’ published by Smith and Eldei, 
in one volume 8vo , in 1854, it has not 
been thought necessaiy to lepcat the 
lefeiencc at ererj statement 
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neaily aU liave Toeen utilised foi building buts and liouses of tlie 
Hindus, or tbe mosques of tlie iconoclastic Mussulmans Then xails, 
being composed of laigei stones and not so easilj^ removed, have in 
som^instances lemained, and some will no doubt be recoveied wlien 
looked foi , and as these, in tlie eailiei ages at least, weie tbe 



iconostasis of tbe sbiine, tbeir lecoveiy will laigely compensate foi 
tbe loss of tbe topes udiicb tbey sui rounded 

Tbe best knovn, as well as tbe best preseived of tbe Bengal topes, 
IS that at Sainatb, near Benaies (Woodeut Ho 14 ) It was carefully 
evploied bj’- Geneial Cunningbam in 1835 - 36 , and found to be a 
stupa VIZ , containing no lelics, but erected to maik some spot 
sanctified by tbe presencef of^injdba, oi by some act of bis duiing 

i/js. 'SX 
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Ills long lesideiico tlieie It is situated m tlie Dcei Paik, wlieie lie 
took up kis lesidcnce with Ins five disciples wlien lie fiist lemoved 
fioin Gaya on attaining Biiddliakood, and coinmeneing Ins mission 
as a teacliei Wliat act it comineinoiates we shall piobahl}'’ nevei 
know, as tlieie aie seveial nionnds in the neighhouihood, and the 
desciiptions of the Chinese Pilgiiins aie not sufficiently piecise to 
enable us noiv to disci iminate between them 

The building consists of a stone basement, 93 ft in dianietei, and 
solidly built, the stones being clamped togethei ivith non to the 
height of 43 ft Above that it is in buck woik, using to a hciglit of 
110 ft above the suiiounding nuns, and 128 ft above the plain ^ 
Externally the lowei pait is lelieved by eight pi electing faces, eacli 
21 ft 6 in wide, and 15 ft apait In each is a small niche, intended 
apjiaiently to contain a seated figuie of Buddha, and below them, 
enciicling the monument, is a band of sculjituicd oinament of tlie 
most exquisite beautj’- The ccntial pait consists — as will be seen by 
the cut on the next page — of geometiic 2 ^f>-tteins of gieat intiicac}^ 
but combined with singulai skill , and above and below, foliage 
equally well designed, and so much icsembling that caned b}’’ llindn 
aitists on the cailiest Mahoniedan mosques at Ajmii and Delhi, as 
to make us feel suic thej' cannot be vci}’' distant in date 

The caivings louiid the niches 'and on the inoicctions have been 
left so unfinished — in some instances only outlined — that it is imiios- 
sible to guess what ultimate foim it may liave been intended to give 
them The uiijiei jiait of the towei seems nevei to liavo been finished 
at all, but fiom oui knowledge of the Afghanistan topes we maj’ sui- 
mise that it was intended to enciicle it vith a langc of jnlasteis, 
and then some bold mouldings, befoie covciing it with a hemi- 
sphciical dome 

In his excavations, Geneial Cunningham found, buiied in the 
solid masoniy, at the depth of lOV ft fioin the summit, a laige stone 
on which was engiaved the usual Buddhist foimula, “Ye dliaiinma 
hetu,” &c, in chaiacteis belonging to the Ttli centuiy, fiom which 
he infers that the monument belongs to the 6th centuiy To me 
it a 2 ipeais so extiemely 1111211 obable that men should caiefuPy en- 
giave such a foimula on a stone, and then buiy it ten 01 twelve 
feet in a mass of masoniy which they must have hoped uould enduie 
foi evei, that I cannot accept the conclusion It seems to me mucli 
moie probable that it may have belonged to some building which 
this one was designed to supersede, 01 to have been the pedestal 
of some statue winch had been disused, but which fiom its 0 . 0-0 had 
become venerable, and was consequently utilised to sanctify this 

’ These dimensions and details aie lahen fiom Gen Cnniiinglmm’s ‘ Aichmolomeal 
Kepoits,’ \ol 1 p 107, et 8672 ° 
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^ ..PPhon I am consequently mucli moie inchned to adopt tlie 
hacWioB pieaeiToa l,y Captan W.lfoul,- to the etfeot that the Sai-aath 
Lnument wa. elected by the soos of Mohi Pala, and de troyed 
Lteirupted’) by the Mahomedans, m 1017, befoao ,t, completaon- 
The foim of the moBunient, the chaiactoi of its sculptmed oina- 
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ments, tlie unfinislied condition in ivliicli it is left, and indeed ^ 
wliole ciicumstances of tlie case, lendei tins date so miicli t le ni 
pioliaBle tliat I feel inclined to adopt it almost TMtlioiit liesitution 
Tlie otliei Bengal tope existing iieaily entiie is kno'v\'n as a e 
snidlia Ka BaitBak Geneial Giiniiingliam stetes its dimensions c 


' ‘ Asiatic Beseai dies ’ tol i\ p 203 
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bo 28 ft in diaiuotei by 21 ft in beigbt, lesting on a basement 14 ft 
bigb, so tliat its total lieiglit, wlien comiilete, may lia\ e been about 
55 ft ^ As it was not mentioned bj'- Fa Hian, a d 400, and is by 
Hiouen Tlisang, a n 640, its age is piobably, as Geneial Cunningliam 
states, intoiinodiate between these dates, oi about a d 500 ^ It is a 
bold, fine towei, evidently eailiei than that at Sainath, and showing 
nothing of the tendency towaids Hindu foims tlicie disjilayed It 
has, too, the lemains of a piocession-path, oi extended basement, 
which is •wholly wanting at Sainath, but which is always found in 
the oailiei monuments It was elected, as Hiouen Tlisang tells us, 
in honoui of a Hansa — goose — ivho devoted itself to lelieve the wants 
of a staiving community of Bhil^shus^ 

The thud stupa, if it may be so called, is the celebiated temple 
at Buddh Gajm, which stands immediately in fiont of the celebiated 
Bodhi-tiee (Ficas ^ehgiosa)^ nndei whose shade Buddha attained 
conijilete enlightenment in the thiitj^'-lifth yeai of his age, n o 688 
Its histoiv IS told in such detail by Hiouen Tlisang^ that there seems 
little doubt as to tlic main facts of the case Accoiding to this 
author ity, Asolca built a small vihaia hcie, but long afteiwaids this 
was replaced by a temple 100 ft high and 60 ft (20 paces) wide, 
which aie the exact dimensions of the inesent building, accoiding to 
Ciinningham,” and we arc fuitliei told that it was erected by a 
Biahinan, "wlio was warned by Maheswaia (Siva), in a vision, to 
execute this work In this temple there was a cella coiiesponding 
with the dimensions of that found tlieie, in which the Brahman 
placed a statue of Buddha, seated cross-legged, with one hand pointing 
to the eaith Who this Brahman was we leaiii fiom an insciiption 
translated by Mi Wilkins in vol i of tlie ‘Asiatic Eeseaiches’ (p 
284), foi it can haidly be doubted that the Brahman of the Chinese 
Pilgijin IS identical with the Amaia Deva of the insciiption, who was 
one of the ornaments of the court of Yiciamaditya of Malwa, ad 
495-530 Fiom a Buimese insciiption on tlie spot, first translated by 
Colonel Burney, we fuithei learn that the place, ha\ing fallen into 
decay, was lestoied b}'' the Buimese in the year 1306-1309 

From the data these accounts afibid us we gather, with very 
tolerable certainty, that the building we now see before us (Woodcut 


' ‘ Aiclioeological Eepoits,’ vol i p 17 
- Ibid , p 19 

’ ‘ Hiouen Tlisang,’ i ol in p 60 
■' Buchanan Hamilton v as told by the 
piiests on the spot, in 1811, that it vas 
lilauted theie 2225 yeais ago, oi n c 414, 
and that the temple ivas built 126 yeais 
aflei u aids, oi in 289 Not a bad guess foi 
Asohci’s age in a localilj wlieie Buddliism 


has been so long foigotten Montgoiiieiy 
fllai tin’s ‘ Eastern India,’ vol i p 76 
® ‘ Ilioucn Thsang,’ i ol ii pp 464-4C8 
® ‘ AichiEological Eeiioils,’ lol i p 5 
^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ 1834, vol iv p 214 See also 
Cunningham, ‘ Aiohaiological Eepoils,’ 
vol 1 p 5, cl bcqq 
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No 16) IS suBstantiallj^ tliat cicctcd By Anuna the Bialimau, m the 
Beginning of the Gth centiuy, Bni llio nicBcs llioncn TBsang saw, 
containing golden statnes of Buddha, cannot Bo those now CMsting, 
and the scidptiucs ho mentions find no place in the piescnt design, 
and the ainalakas of gilt coppci that ci owned the wliole, as he saw 
it, have disappcaied The cliaiigc.s in detail, as well as the iiitio- 
dnction of ladiating aichcs in the intciioi, I fancy iiiust Belong to 



Temple at BiuUlh G lya uitli Bo-tree (1 roin i I'iiotograpb b> Mr Pi-ppo, C K ) 


the Buiniese lestoiation in the Beginning of the 14th cental y 
Ihongh these, consequently, may have alteied its ajipeaiance m 
detail, it IS jnoBaBle that we still have Before us a stiaight-lined 
pyramidal nine-stoieyed temple of the 6th centuiy, letaining all its 
essential foims anomalous and unlike anything else we find m 
India, eithei Befoie oi afteiwaids, But pioBaBly the jiaient of many 
nine-stoieyed toweis found Beyond the Himalayas, Both in China and 
elsewheie 

Eventually we may discovei othoi examples which may lendei 
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this noble towei less exceptional than it no^v appeals to be , but 
peihaps its anomalous featuies may bo due to tlio fact that it was 
elected b}’" Biahmans foi Buddhist puiposes in an age of extiemest 
toleiation,^ when it was doubtful whethei the balance would incline 
towaids Buddhist oi Biahmanical supiemacy In less than a centuiy 
and a half aftei its election the stoim buist (a d 648) which eventu- 
ally sealed the fate of Buddhism in Cential India, with only a fitful 
flickeiing of the lamp aftei waids duiing lulls in the tempest 

At Keseiiah, in Tiihoot, about 20 miles noith of Bakia, wheie one 
of the pillais of Asoka mentioned above is found, aie the ruins of 
■what appeals to have been a veiy laige tojie It is, howevei, entiielj^ 
mined externally, and has nevoi been exploied, so that we oannot 
tell what was its oiiginal shape oi purpose - All along this line of 
countij'' numeious Buddhist lemains aie found, all moie oi less mined, 
and they have not 3 ’’et been examined with the caie necessaiy to 
asceitain then foims This is the moie to be legietted as this was 
the native countij' of the foundei of the leligion, and the place wlieie 
his doctiines appeal to have been oiiginallj’' pi omulgated If any- 
thing oldci than the ago of Asoka is piesei ved in India, it is piobably 
in tins distiict that it must be looked foi 


AjIRAVAri 

Although not a vestige lemains in siiu of the cential dagoba at 
Amiavati, theie is no gicat difficult}’’, by piecing togethei the fiag- 
ments of it in the India Museum as is done m Plate 93 of ‘ Tiee and 
Sei pent Woi ship ’ — in ascei taming what its dimensions and geneial 
appeaiance weie It was small, only 30 ft to 35 ft in diametei, oi 
about 100 ft in ciicumfeience, and 50 ft high The poiiiendiculai pait, 
34 ft high, was coveied with sculptuies in low lelief, lepiesentmg 
scenes fiom the life of Buddha The domical pait was coveied with 
stucco, and •vuth ivieaths and medallions eithei executed in lelief 
01 painted bio fiagment of them lemains by which it can be ascei- 
tained which mode of decoiation was the one adopted 

Altogethei, there seems no doubt that the lepiesentation of a tope 
on the following page (Woodcut No 17), copied fiom the innei lail at 
Amiavati, faiily lepiesents the cential building theie Theie weie 
jiiobably foity-eight such repiesentations of dagobas on this lail In 
each the subject of the sculptuie is vaiied, but the geneial design is 
the same thioughout , and on the whole, the woodcut may be taken as 
lepiesentmg the mode in which a Buddhist dagoba was oiiiamented m 

‘ ‘Hioucn Thsang, Festival of the 
thico Eeligious at Allahabad m Gl‘5,’ 
lol 1 p 25-1 


■ A view of it ife given, ‘ Joiiinal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ \ol iv p 122 
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4 Avlncli IS iiiHC .it Avliicli ilic biylc secnib 
iho 4th 01 5th d„i,o,atm„, in Iiiilia atleahl 
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Gamjiiara I’ori-'? 

The extieme paucity of examiilcs aetainiug then 
form, in the valley of the Ganges, is, to some extent, 
hy the existence of a veiy extensive lange of examples in A g i ^ 
and the ■western Punjab In his memoii on these topes, pn 
by Piofessoi Wilson, in his ‘ Aiiana Antiqua,’ Mi Masson enume 
and desciihes, lu moie oi less detail, some sixty examples, ^ ^ 
exactly the same numhei wliicli Geneial Cunningham desciiiec ^ 
eMsting at Bhilsa In this instance, howevei, they extenc 
ianp,e of 200 miles, fiom Cahul to the Indus, instead of on y 
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17 miles from Sonaii to Andliei To tliese must be added some fifteen 
01 twenty examples, found at Manikyala oi in its neigbboniliood, and 
it IS piobable about tlie same number still exist nndesoribed, making 
altogetbei peibajis 100 stupas in tbis province 

Notwitbstandiiig tins wealth of examples, we miss one, wbicli 
was piobablj'- tbe finest of all When Fa Hian passed tbiougli the 
province in A D 400, lie describes tlie dagoba wliicli King Kanisbka 
bad erected at Pesbawui as “ more than 470 ft in height, and decorated 
with eveiy sort of precious substance, so that all who passed by 
and saw the exquisite beauty and gi aceful proportions of the tower 
and the temple attached to it, exclaimed in delight that it was 
incomparable for beauty,” and he adds, “ Tradition says this was the 
highest toAvei in J ambudivi^ia ” ^ When Hiouen Thsang passed that 
AVay more than two hundred yeais afterwards, he reports the tower 
as ha-ving been 400 feet high, but it ivas then ruined — “the part 
that remained, a li and a half in eiicumfeience (1500 ft) and 150 ft 
high,” and he adds, in twenty-five stages of the toivei there were a 
“ ho ” 10 bushels of lelics of Buddha ^ Ko trace of this monument 

now exists 

These north ivestein topes aie so important for oui histoiy, and 
all have so much that is common among them, and are distinguished 
by so many characteristics fiom those of India Piopei, that it would 
be extremely convenient if we could find some teim ivliich would 
describe them without involving eithei a theoiy oi a geogiapbical 
eiioi The term Afghanistan topes, by which they are geneially 
designated, is too modern, and has the defect of not including 
Peshawui and the western Punjab “Aiiana,” as defined by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, describes very nearly the collect limits of the province, 
for, though it includes Bactria and the valley of the Upper Oxus, 
where no topes have yet been found, we know from the Chinese 
Pilgrims that in the 5th and 7th centuries these countries, as far 
as Khoten, were intensely Buddhist, and monuments must exist, 
and will, no doubt, be found when looked for The name, however, 
has the defect that it seems to imply the existence in that region 
of an Aryan people, and consequently an Aryan leligion At the 
time to Avhich he was referring, that was no doubt the case, and 
therefore from the Professor’s point of view the name lAas correctly 
applied 

When the Sansciit-speaking races first broke up from then 
original settlements in the valley of the Oxus, they passed through 
the valley of the Cabul iivei on then way to India, and lingeied, in 
all probability, both theie and in the Punjab before reaching their 
hist permanent position on the Saiaswati— the true “ Aiya Vaita” 


' Bull’s ‘ Fci Hiaii,’ p 35 


- ‘Vic et Voyages cle IIioulii Tlisang’ vol i p S3 
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Between the Sutlej and the Jumna It is also ncaily ceitain that 
they leinained the dominant caste in these countiies down to the 
time of Alexandei’s invasion, and dining the suinemaey of the 
Bactiian kingdom ‘About 130 ycais, howevei, befoio the Chiistian 
Bia, if wo may tiiist the Chinese accounts,^ the Yuechi, and other 
tubes of Taitai oiigin, weie on the move in tins diiection About 
that time they stiiick down the Bactiian monaichy, and appeal fiom 
thencefoiwaid to have peimanently ocoupicd then countij’- It is 
not deal ivhethei they immediately, oi at what inteival they penc- 
tiated into the Cabul valley , but between that tunc and the Cluistian 
Eia successive hoidcs of Yuechi, Sakas, Tuiuskas, and Tlunas, had 
ponied into the valley and the wcstein Punjab to such an extent as 
to obliteiate, 01 at least foi the time supciscdc, the Aiyan population, 
and supplant it by one of Tuianian oiigin, and xvitli this change 
of lace came the inevitable change of leligion Tuiania would thoie- 
foie foi oui pui poses be a inoic dcsciiptivc name than Aiiana but 
it IS not sufficiently piccise oi well defined No people, so fai as is 
known, evei adopted and adheiod to the Buddhist icligion who had 
not a laige piopoition of Tuiaiiiaii blood in then veins, and the 
name would consequently include all the people x\ho adopted this 
faith Gaiidliaia is, on the contiaiy, a local iianio, vhich ccitainly, 
in eail}’’ times, included the best pait of this piovincc, and in 
Kanishka’s time seems to have included all lie icigned over, and, 
if so, would be the most appiopnatc teini vc could find 

It has, moieovei, this advantage, that it is essentially Buddhist 
In the time of Asoka, it was Kashmir and Gaudhaia to which he sent 
his missionaiies, and fioin that time foiwaid Gandhaia is the teim 
by which, in all Buddhist books, tint kingdom is dcsciibed, of 
which Taxila was the capital, and xvhich is, as neaily as can now 
be ascei tamed, conterminous xvith oui aichitcctuial pioxunce 

It IS not deal whethei Kanishka was oi was not the fiist 
Buddhist king of this countiy, but, so fai as is at piesent knomi, 
he seems to have done foi Buddhism in Gandhaia exactly what Asoka 
did foi that lebgion in Cential India lie elevated it fiom its posi- 
tion as a stiuggling sect to that of being the religion of the State e 
know, howevei, that Asoka himself sent missionaiies to this countiy 
, and, inoie than this, that he engraved a complete set of his edicts on a 
lock at Kapuidigiii, 30 miles noith-east fiom Peshawui, but we do 
not know what success they oi he attained Ceitain it is, as Pio- 
fessoi Wilson lemaiks, that “no coin of a Gieek piince of Bactiia 
has ever been met with in any tope ” ^ The local coins that aie found 
in them all belong to dynas'ies subsequent to the destiuction of the 

' De Guignc’s ‘ Hibloue iJes Hiuis,’ -noI u p 40, ef ^tqq 
‘Mtihawauso,’ p 71 ® ‘ Aiiaua Autiqua,’ p 4o 
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Bactiian kingdom, and, accoiding to the same anthoiity (p 322), 
“ weie selected fiom the prevailing cuiiency, which was not of any 
lemotely jiievious issue,” “ while the Gieek Bactiian coins had long 
ceased to he cm lent, though they had not, peihaps, become so scaice 
as to be enshimed as laiities” (p 44) Undei these ciicumstances, 
Piofessoi Wilson aiiives at the conclusion that the topes “aie un- 
doubtedly all subsequent to the Christian Era” (p. 322). It is tiue 
that some of the kings whose coins aie found in the topes, such as 
Ileimaius, Azes, Kadphises, and others, may have lived prioi to that 
epoch, but none of their coins show a trace of Buddhism On those 
of the last-named king, it is also true that we find the tiisul emblem 
of the Buddhists on the reverse, but it is coupled with the bull and 
tiident of Siva in so lemaikable a mannei that it can hardly be 
doubted that the monarch was a follower of the Hindu religion, 
though acknowledging the presence of Buddhism in his realm 
With Kanishka, hoAve\ei, all this is altered He was a Buddhist, 
beyond all doubt , he held the c*on vocation called the thud by the 
northern Buddhists — the fourth according to the southern — at which 
Nagaijuna v as appaientl}’- ihe presiding genius From that time the 
Thibetans, Burmese, and Chinese date the introduction of Buddhism 
into then countries not, however, the old simple Buddhism, known as 
the Hinayana, which pievailed befoie, but the corrupt Mahay an a, 
which was fabled to have been preserved by the Nagas fiom the 
time of Buddha’s death, and from whom Nagarjuna received it, and 
spread it from Peshawui over the whole of northern and eastern 
Asia It was precisely the same revolution that took jilace in the 
Christian Church, about the same time after the death of its founder 
Six hundred years after Christ, Gregory the Great established the 
hierarchical Eoman Catholic system, in supersession of the simpler 
juimitive foims Six hundred years after the Eiivana, Hagaijuna 
introduced the complicated and idolatrous Mahayana,^ though, as wo 
learn from the Chinese Pilgrims, a small minoiity still adhered in 
after times to the lesser vehicule, or Hinayana system 

Although, therefore, we are probably safe in asserting that none 
of the Gandhaia topes date befoie the Christian Era, it is not because 
there is any inherent, a x^non, improbability that they should date 
befoie Kanishka, as there is that those of India Proper cannot 
extend beyond Asoka There is no trace of wooden construction here 
All is stone and all complete, and copied probably from Bactiian 
originals that may have existed two centuries earlier Then dates 
depend pimcipally on the coins, which are almost invaiiably found 

* ‘ Aiiana Antiqiia,’ plate 10 jjass/JK Ho spells tlio woitls Makliaiana 

- Vassilief, ‘Le Bouckllu'^mc, scs and Khmaiaua 
Dogmes,’ &c , Pans, 1805, p 31, tt 
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deposited with the i elics, in these tojies No coins so i.n <is 1 know have 
been found iii any Indian iopc 'J’licy me loiind in hnndieds in these 
noith-wcsiein ones, and always fix a dale lieyond Inch the tope cannot 
be caiijod back, and gcneially enable ns to appioxiniate veiy neaily 
to the tine date ol the inoniiment in question If those of Kanislila 
aie the eailicst, which appeals to be the case, the {^icat one which ho 
coiiinicnccd, at Manikjsala, is piobably also the last to bo hiiishcd in 
its picscnt loiiii, inasiniich as below 12 It. ot solid masoniy a coin ot 
Yasovciina ol Canongo was ionnd, and his date cannot be earned back 
beyond A i) 720 Ectwcon these dates, thcieloio, must be langcd the 
wliolo ol this gicat gionp ol llnddhist inonnincnts 

Thoio piobably weic no gioat Ibiddlnst cslablishmcnts in Gaiid- 
haiabcfoio Kauishka, ,ind as lew , if any, aftci Yasovciina, yet no leaiii 
that between these dates this ]noMnee nas.is essentially Buddhist as 
any pait ol India Fa ITian tolls ns, cnqihatically, that the law of 
Bnddlia IS nnivci sally hononicd and onnnieiatcs oOO inonasteiios,' and 
llionen Thsang makes no complaint ol heietics, while both dilate in 
extasies on the wealth ol lelics e^ol^whelo disph^cd Bait of the 
skull, teeth, gaimonts, stails. ])ots of Buddha— inqnessions of his 
loot, oven his shadow' — was to bo seen in tins hn onied distiict, wdiich 
w'as besides sanctified by iiiaiiy act ions which had been comiucmoiated 
by toweis oioctod on the .spot wlieio these moiitoiions acts weio pei- 
ioimed Many ol these spots haie been identified, and moic will no 
doubt icw'aid the industiy of fntinc iin cstigatois, but meanwhile 
enough IS know'll to lendei this xiiOMiico one ol the most inteiestiiig 
of all India foi the study ol the tiaditions oi ait of Medneial 
Buddhism 

'Ihe antiquities of the w'cstein pait ol the pioMiico wcio fiist 
investigated by Bi Ilonigboi goi , in the yoai s 1 832-3 1,- and the lesiilt 
of his numismatic discovciics published in Bans and clscwhoie, but 
the only account w'e ha^c of the buildings thciiisehes, is that given 
bj' Ml Masson, w'ho, w'lth singiilai pcisc^ ciaiico and sagacity, com- 
pleted what I)i Ilonigbcigci had left undone ^ Those of the castcin 
dibtiict and about Manilq^ala wcio fust investigated by Geneial 
A^entiiia and ]\I Coiiit, olficcis in the seivice ol Biiniect Sing, and 
the lesiiltof then lescaiches published by Biinsop in the thiidvoliinie 
of his ‘ .Toiiinal ’ in 1830, but considoiablj' luithoi light has been 
thiow'ii on them by the cvploiations ol Geneial Cunningham, and 
published in his ‘ Aichaiological Kepoits ’ foi 1863-1861 


* Beal’s tianslation, p 26 
- Honigbcigei, ‘Boise’ 

]Mi Jlasson’s account nas coniimnn- 
c.ited U) Biolessoi tVilstju, and 1)> linn 
publislicd in ]iis ‘ Aii.in.i Anlauia,’ nith 


litliogiaplis fiom JIi Masson’s stelchcs 
wlncli, tliongti not so detailed ns ve could 
111*511, nie still sufficient to lendei then 
loiin and appeaiance iiitelligihle 
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Jeialabad Topes 

'J he topes examined and desciihed "by Mi Masson as existing aionnd 
Jelalahad aie tliiity-seven in nuinhei, viz , eighteen distinguished as 
the Dariinta gioup, six at Chahai Bagh, and thiiteen at Hidda Of 
these about one-half yielded coins and lelics of inoie oi less nnpoitance, 
which pioved the dates of then election to extend fioni the Chiistiaii 
El a, 01 it may be a feiv years before it, to the seventh oi eighth 
centuiy 

One of the most lemaikahle of these is No 10 of Hidda, which 
contained, besides a whole museum of gems and imgs, five gold solidi 
of the einpeiois Theodosius (ad 408), Maician and Leo (474), two 
gold Canouge coins, and 202 Sassaiiian coins extending to, if not 
bejmnd the Hegiia ^ This tope, therefoic, must belong to the 7th 
centuiy, and would be a most convenient landmaik in aichitectiiial 
liistoiy, weie it not that the whole of its exteiioi is completely peeled 
off, so that no aichitectiiial mouldings lemain, and apparently from 
the difficulty of ascei taming them, no dimensions aie quoted in the 
text^ About one-half of the otheis contained lelics, but none wcie 
found to be so iich as this 

In geneial appeal ance they diffei con sidei ably fiom the gieat 
Indian topes just desciibed, being all tallei in piopoition to then 
bieadth, and having a fai nioie towei-like appeal ance, than any found 
111 India, except the Sainatli example They aie also small ei, the 
laigest at Daiunta being only 160 ft in ciiciimfeience This 
IS about the usual size of the fiist-class topes in Afghanistan, the 
second-class being a little moie than 100 ft , while many aie much 
smallei 

In almost cveiy instance they seem to have lested on a squaie base, 
though in many this hris been lemoved, and in otheis it is buried in 
lubbish Above this uses a ciiculai baseoi drum, ciowned by a belt, 
sometimes composed meiely of two aichitectural stiing-couises, with 
diffeient colouied stones disposed as a diapei jiattern between them 
Sometimes a lange of plain pilasteis occupies this space Moie gene- 
lally the pilasteis are joined by aiches sometimes ciiculai, sometimes 
of an ogee foiin In one instance the Eed Tope — they aie alternately 
ciiculai and thiee-sided arches That this belt i epiesents the enclosing 
lail at Sanchi and thepilasteied base at Manikyala cannot be doubted 


' The length of time ovei which these 
coins lange — moie than 200 years — ^is 
sufficient to wain us what caution is re- 
quisite m fixing the date of buildings 
fiom tlieii deposits A tope cannot be 


eailiei than the coins deposited in it, 
hut, as in this case, it may be one oi two 
bundled yeais more modem 
^ ‘ Aiiana Antiqua,’ p 109 
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It slio-^vs, liowevei, a veiy consicleiable cliange in stylo to find it 
elevated so fai np the inonnment as it beie is, and so completely 
clianged fioni its oiiginal purpose 

Geneially spealang, tlie dome oi loof uses immediately above tins 
but no example in tbis gioup letains its teimmation in a peifect state 

Some appear to liavc 



18 Tope 'll Bimeran (From a Drawing by Mr Masson, 
in IFilsou’s ‘ Anana Anllqua ) 


bad liemisplieiieal 
loofs, some moie 
neaily conical, of 
gi eater oi less 
steejmess of pitch, 
and some (like that 
1 ej)i esentedinlYood- 
cut No 18) M'eie 
piobably flat, oi 
with only a slight 
elevation in the 
centi e It seems 
piobable theie may 
have been some con- 


nexion between the 


shape of the loof and the pnipose foi win eh the tope was laised 
But we have no evidence to lead us to any decision of this point 
One inteiestmg peculiaiity was biought to light by Mi Masson 


in his excavation of the tope 



39 lope Sultanpore (Troni a Drawing bj Mr 
^lassuii» in Wilsun’a Ainna \ntiqu i ') 


Sultanpoie, and is shown in the 
annexed section (Woodcut No 
19) It IS pi oved that the monu- 
ment oiiginally consisted of a 
small tope on a laige squaie 
base, with the lelic placed on 
its summit This was afteiivaids 
inci eased in size by a second 
tope being built ovei it 

Besides those alieady men- 
tioned theie aie about tivent}' 
or thirty topes in the iieigh- 
bouihood of Cabul, but all mndi 


mined, and few of any stiiking appeal ance So at least we aic led 
to infei fiom Mi Masson’s veiy biief notice of them ho doul)t 
many otheis still lemain in spots hitheito unvisited by Euiojieans 
In the immediate vicinity of all these topes aie found caves and 
tumuli, the foimei being the lesidences of piiests, the lattei for Ihc 
most pait buiying-placcs, peihaps in some instances smallci ichc 
shiincs Then exact destination cannot be ascei tamed vithont a 
caieful investigation by peisons thoioughl}" conveisant vith the 
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sub]ect Theie aie still, lio-wevei, inanj^ points of gieat inteiest 
Avliicli leqiiiie to be cleaied nj) by actual examination "SYlien tins 
lias been done "we may bope to be able to judge witb some ceitainty 
of tlieir affinity witb the Indian buildings on the one hand, and those 
of Peisia on the other 


Manikyala 

The most impoitant gioup,howevei, of the Gandhaia topes is that 
at Manikj’^ala in the Punjab, situated between the Indus and the 
Jelum 01 Hydaspes Fifteen oi tvA-^enty examples aie found at this 
place, most of Avhich weie opened by General Yentuia and M Conit 
about the yeai 1830, when seveial of them yielded lelics of gieat 
value, though no lecoid has been preseived of the gieatei pait of 
their excavations In one opened by Mr Court, a squaie chambei 
was found at a height of 10 ft above the giound-level In this was 
a gold cjdinder enclosed in one of silvei, and that again in one of 
coppei The inner one contained foui gold coins, ten piecious stones 
and four peails These were, no doubt, the relics which the tope 
was intended to pieserve The insciiption has only paitially been 
lead, but ceitainly contains the name of Kanishka,^ so that we may 
feel assured it was elected duiing his leign Some Koman coins weie 
found much worn, as if by long use,^ befoie they leached this remote 
locality, and as they extend down to a date 33 b c it is ceitain the 
monument was elected aftei that date The gold coins were all those 
of Kanishka This tope, therefoie, could haidly have been erected 
earlier than twenty years befoie Christ , how much later, we will be 
able to say only when we know moie of the date and history of the 
monarch to whom it owes its origin To the antiquary the inquiry 
IS of considerable interest, but less so to the architect, as the tope 
IS so completely ruined that neither its form noi its dimensions can 
now be distinguished 

Another was recently opened by General Cunningham, in the relic 
chamber of winch he found a copper coin, belonging to the Satrap 
Zeionises, who is supposed to have governed this part of the country 
about the Christian Era, and we may therefore assume that the tope 
was erected by him oi in his time This and other lelics were enclosed 
in a glass stoppered vessel, placed m a miniatuie representation of 
the tope itself, 4^ in wide at base, and 8^ in high (Woodcut No 20), 
which may be considered as a fan lepiesentation of what a tope was, 
01 was intended to be, in that day It is, perhaps, taller, however, 


Thomas m ‘ Punsep,’ vol i p Hi Bengal,’ vol ui p 559 
- ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of * Thomas in ‘ Pimsep,’ p 14S 
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tliaii a stiuctinal ovainplo would liavo lieen, and the tec, Avitli its 
foiii iimbiellas, is, no donbt, oxaggciaied 

TJio piincipal tope of tlio gionp is, poiliaps, tlio most leinaik- 
ablo of its class in India, though infciioi in size to sevcial in Ceylon 
It was fust notieed hy Aloiintstnait Eli)liinstone, and a veiy 

it piihlishcd hy him, with the naiiative of 
his mission to Cahiil in 1815 It was 
afteiwaids thoionghly ONjiloied hy 
Geneial Yenlnia, in 1830, and a com- 
plete account of liis investigations 
jmhlishcd hy Pinisep m the tliiicl 
\olumo of his Mouinal’ Since then 
its hasement has heen cleaied of the 
nihhish that hid it to a depth of 
12 ft to 15 ft all lonnd hy the officeis 
of the Piihlie Woiks Dcpaitment 
^J'hey also made caieful plans and 
sections of the whole, inaiiiisciiiit 
copie-i of vhich aie non hefoio me 
Eiom those it appeals that the 
dome IS an exact hemisphcic, 127 It 
in dianietci, and consecpicntly, as 
ncaily as mav he, dOO ft in ciiciim- 
Iciencc The ontei ciicle mcasnies 
in liKc niannci 159 ft 2 in , oi 500 ft 
111 ciicnmfeicncc, and is ascended hy 
foui leiy gi.ind flights of steps, one 
in each face, leading to a piocession- 



20 Ildic CnMvCt fioin '1 ojk nl II tnlK\nIa 
(roiinil mill ilniM ii In Ocn Ciiniiliigimm i ) 


path 16 ft 111 width, oinainentcd hoth ahoxe and helov hy a range 
of duaif pihisteis, lepicseiiting the detached lail of the oldei Indian 
moniinients It is, indeed, one of the most maiked cliaiactenstics 
of these Gandhaia topes, that none of tliem possess, oi evei seem 
to have possessed, any tiacc of an independent lail, hut all have 
an oinamental helt of pilasteis, loiiied geneially hy aiches simulating 
the oiiginal lail This can hardly he an early aichitectiiial foim, and 
leads to the suspicion that, in spite of then deposits, then outward | 
easing may he very much more model ii than the coins they contain 
The outward appearance of the Manilcyala tope, in its present 
half-iuined state, may he judged of fioin the view (Woodcut Ko 21) 
All that it lealljr leqiiiies to complete its outline is the tee, whicli 
was an invanahle adjunct to these hiiildings, no othei featuie 
has wholly disappeaied The lestoied elevation, half-section, half- 
elevation (Woodcut No 22), to the usual scale, 50 ft to 1 m , '"'if 


* ‘ Aicliioological Bejioits,’ vol n p 167 jilate 65 
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afibid tlie means of compaiison -witli othci monuments, and tlie 
section and elevation of the base (Woodcut No 23, next page) will 
explain its ai cliitectui al details in so fai as tlie^’^ can he made out 




7 


On digging into this monument, Geneial Ventuia found thiee 
sepal ate deposits of lelics, deposited at apparently equal distances 
of 25 ft fiom the surface of the finished monument and fiom each 
othei, and each apparently increasing in value or importance as it 

G " 
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descended Tlie fiist was at tlie base of a solid cubical mass of 



21 rjlo\'\Mon wd ‘Portion of Portion of I! >«( mf'iit of lopo it MiniUj iiln 


and contained, into alia, some Sassaiiian corns 
and one of Yasoveima (a d 720), and one of 
Abdnllali ben Ilassiui, stinck at Meiv ah 66, 
01 A D 685 ^ The second, at a depth of 50 ft , 
contained no coins The piincipal deposit, at 
a depth of 75 ft , was on the exact level of the 
piocession-iiath outside It consisted of a copper 
vessel, in which was a relic casket in brass 
lepiesentcd in the annexed woodcut (No 2-1), 
containing a sinallei vessel of gold, filled with 
a biow^'n liquid, and with an inscription on the 
lid which lias not yet been fully decipheied, but 
around it weie one gold and six copper coins of 
the Kanishka type 

If this weie all, it would be easy to asseit 
that the original smallei tope, as shown in the 
section (Woodcut No 22), was elected by Kanishka, 
01 in his age, and that the squaie block on its 
summit was the oiiginal tee, and that in the 8th 
centuiy an envelope 25 ft in thickness, but 
following the oiigmal foim, was added to it, and with the extended 

' Thomas’s ‘ Piinsep,’ \o] i p 91 


squaied masoni}’’, 
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Relic Casket, 
Manikyala 
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pi occs&ion-ptith it assumed its piesent foim, wliicli is '^eiy luiicli 
lowei tliau wo would otlieiwise expect fiom its age 

Against tins tlieoiy, however, thcie is an ugly little fact It is 
said that a fiagmeiit^ oi, as it is punted, tlnee Sassanian coins weie 
found at a depth of GI ft (09 ft fiom the finished surface) , and 
if this weie so, as the whole inasoniy wa^found perfectly solid and 
undistuihcd fioni the surface to the base, the wliole monument must 
bo of the age of this coin As engiaved, however, it is such a fiag- 
ment^ that it seems haidly sufiScient to base much upon it Unless 
the General had discovered it himself, and noted it at the time, 
it might so easily have been mislabelled oi mixed up with other 
Sassanian fiagments belonging to the upper deposits that its position 
may be wrongly described If, however, there weie three, this ex- 
planation will not suffice It may, however, be that the principal 
deposit was accessible, as we know was sometimes the case ^ in this 
insfaiicc, at the bottom of an open well-hole or side gallery, before 
the time of the rebuilding in the 8th centuiy, and was then, and then 
only, built up solid If, however, neithei of these explanations suffice, 
the Manikyala tope is a mystery and a riddle I cannot uniavel If 
we may disregard this deposit, its story seems self-evident as above 
explained But whatever its internal aiiangements may have been, 
it seems peifectty ceitain that its piesent external apjieaiance is due 
to a icbuilding in the eaily part of the 8th centuiy 

General Cunningham identifies M Court’s tope as the Huta Muita, 
one of the most celebrated topes in the jnovmce, erected to oommemo- 
f late Buddha, in a previous stage of existence, offering his body to 
I ajipease the hunger of a tigei, and accoiding to anothei veision — of 
L its seven famishing cubs but, as before lemaiked, nothing of its ex- 
I teiioi coating now remains Unfortunately, the same is tine of all the 
L other fifteen topes at this place, and, what is worse, of all the fifty oi 
fi%-five which can still be identified at Taxila As General Cunning- 
p ham remarks, of all these sixty oi seventy stupas there is not one, 

I excepting the gi eat M aniky ala tope, that i etains in its original position 
! a single uu ought stone of its outer facing none, consequently, are 
. entitled to a longer notice in a woik wholly devoted to aiohitectuie 


' In the text it is cextainly printed 
I "tliiee” Mith a refeience to 19 in the 

” ])l.ite 21 of lol 111 The lattei is im- 
donbtedl}^ a inispiint, and I cannot help 
\l heheving the foimer is so also, as only 
one fragment is figured, and Prinsep 
complains moic than once of the state 
of the Flench MS fiom vhich he vas 
compiling his account I ohseive that 
(icneial Cunningham, in his lolnmejiist 
leceued, ado 2 )ts the same viens At 


1 nave a strong 


p 7S, vol T,he says 

suspicion that General Ventuia’s lecoid of 
three Sassanian coins having been found 
helow deposit B may he erioneons ” 

‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol m plate 21, fig ifJ 
* ‘ Foe Koue Ki,’ chap xiii 
^ ‘Fa Hian,’ Beal’s tiauslation, p 32 
‘Hionen Thsang,’ vol i p 89 

® ‘Arclneological Eeports,’ vol n n 
172 ^ 
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Book I 


CHAPTER IV 

HAILS 

rONJJjN'lb 

Eails at Bliailiut, Miiltia, SaniLi, ami Ann.ivati 


It lb only leceiitty that oiii lapitlly-incicabiug knowledge has enabled 
us to aj)pieoiate the imjioitant 2'>ait whieli Pails iilay in the histoiy oi 
Buddhist aichiteetuie The lail of the gieat Tojie at Sanehi has, it 
IS tiue, Been long known , hut it is the jilaiuest of tliose yet dis- 
coveied, and without the insciqitions whieh aie tound on it, and the 
gateways that weie subsequently added to it, jiiesents few featiues 
to inteiest any one Theio is a second lail at Sanchi which is moie 
oinanicnted and nioie inteiesting, but it has not yet been jiublisiied 
m such a raannei as to leiidei its ieatuies oi its histoiy intelhgible 
The same is at least of the great lail at Buddh 

Gaya, though it is one of the oldest and finest of its kind "When, 
hoAvevei, the Amiavati sculjituies weie bi ought to light and pieced 
together,^ it was iiciceived that the lail might, and in that instance 
did, become one of the most elaboiate and ornamental features of 
the stjde Since then General Cunningham has found two oi thiee 
bulled lails at Muttia, and his ciowning discoveiy of the gieat lail 
at Bhaihut, has made it clear that this was the featuie on which the 
eaily Buddhist architects lavished all the lesouices of then ait, and 
fiom the study of which we may consequently exjiect to leain most 
The two oldest lails of which we have any knoivledge in India 
aie those at Buddh Gaya and that recently discovered at Bhaihut 
The formei, General Cunningham thinks, cannot be of much latei 
date than Asoka ^ The latter, in his ‘ Memorandum,’^ he ascribes to the 
age of that monarch These deteiminations he founds jnmcipally on 
the foim of the characteis used in the inscriptions on them, which 
certainly aie nearly identical with those used on the lats From 
them, and the details of the scul^itures, it is quite evident they 
cannot be far removed in age from the dates so assigned to them 


’ ‘ Tree and Serpent Worslnp,’ Prefa 
to tlie Pust Edition 
- ‘ Aiclneolo^ical Repoits,’ vol i p ] 


® ‘ Memoiandum,’ dated l^tli Apnl, 
1874, pimted by the Bengal Govein- 
inent, but not iniblislied 
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On the whole, liowevoi, I am inclined to hclioic Hint the | 

Gaya lail iias leally elected hy Asolca, oi dnnng hif, icign iU all 
events, we know fiom the fifteenth chaptci of the ‘ ]\rahan aiiho that 
even if he did not woiship this ticc, he ccitainly icicicncod it to 
such an extent that when ho sent his danghtei Sangainifta to aid m 
the conveision of Cejlon to the tine laith, he cut ofi and eiitiubtcd hci 
with a hianch of this tieo planted in a golden vcbsel 'J'hat tiee nas 
leplanted with infinite cei oniony at Anniadhapuia, and it oi its hncal 
descendant, lemains the piincipal inaiicii of the ibland to tins dai 
Hiouen Thsang tells us that Asoka huilt a binall iihaia to the eabi of 
the tiee on the spot whoic the piesent temple btandb and nothing 
IS conseq^ncntly inoic piohahlo than ho should haio added this i ail, 
which IS concentiic with his iihaia, hut not mth the tico 

Theie ceitainly is no inhcicnt impiohahihty that he slinuhl ha\c 
done so, foi it seems haidly doubtlul that tins nas the tioo undci 
Avhose shade Sakja i\rnni attained “complete enlightenment,” oi, in 
othei woids, leachcd Buddhahood . and no spot consequently could he 
consideied moic sacied in the e^os ol a Buddhist m was nioie lllcol^ 
to he level enced fiom the time toiwaid 

The Bhaihut lail, accoiding to the insciiption on it was euetul 
hy a Piincc Vadha Pala, son ot Papa Dhanahlmti,— a name we cannot 
lecognise in any list, hut haidly could lunc heen contr mpoi.ii \ with 
the all-pow'ciful and all-jici lading lulc of Asoka. and iiiiisf ronsf- 
quentl}' have heen siihscqucnt. as no such woiks wcie, so fai as we 
now know, elected in India heloic Ins da}. The ultiiinte detei- 
inination of the iclativo dates ot these two inonninents will drja ml 
on a careful compaiison of then sciilptnios and foi that the mail irils 
do not exist in this countiy I haie. thanks to the kindness ot 
Geneial Cunningham, a ncaily complete set of pliotographs of the 
Bhaihut scnlptuies, hut not one of the Biiddli Ga}a lail It is Imo 
the diawings hy Maioi Kittoo, in the India Jlonso Inljiaiy, nie loi} 
much hettei than those pnhiishcd hy Gencial Cnnningliam in his 
iepoit,2 hilt they do not suflicc foi this pm pose In so An, Ik.wcici, 
as the evidence at piesent aiailahle cnahles ns to judge', it stems 
neaily certain that ttic Bhailmt .sculptiucs .no half a’eontn'i} ntaiei 
those of the gateways at Sancln than those .it, P.uddh Ga^.l mo and 
consequently w^e may, for the present at least, assume the Buddh 
Gaya i ail to ba 350 B c , that, at Blia.hut 200 i, c . ami (he gatoM at s at 
feanchi to range from 10 to say 70 oi 80 a d '' 

The Buddh Gaya lail is a icctangle, nicasuiing l.'Jl f( hi 08 tt 
and IS very much i, lined Its diinoiisions „eio, indeed, only old., mod 


’ ‘Voyages dans les Contre'es Occide 
tales,’ vol 1 p 465 

- ‘ ArchreologicalEepoits,’ vol i plat 
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’ Por tins last deterimnat ion, peo ‘Tree 

and Serjienf Worslnii,’ p 00, gegq 
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by excavation The pillais aie apxmiently only 5 ft 11 m in/^eight, 
and aie geneially ornamented with a semi-disc top and'^ bottom 
containing a single figuie, or a gionp of several They have also 
a cential ciiculai disc, with either an animal or bust in the centre of 
a lotus No pait of the ujiper lail seems to have been lecoveied, and 
none of the intei mediate lails between the ]iillais aie sculptured 
As the most ancient sculptuied monument in India, it would he 
extieinely inteiesting to have this lail fully illustrated,^ not so much 
foi its artistic meiit as because it is the cailiest authentic monu- 
ment lepiesenting manners and mythology in India Its lehgion, as 
might be expected, is piincipally Tree and Serpent woiship, mingled 
Avith veneiation foi dagobas, w^hecls, and Buddhist emblems The 
domestic scenes lexnesent lovc-maliing, and drinking, — anything, ui 
fact, but Buddha oi Buddhism, as wm afteiwaids come to undei stand 
the tei m 


Bhariiui 

Whatevei inteiest may attach to the lail at Buddh Graya, it is 
suipassed ten times ovei by that of fclic nowly-discoveied lail at 


’ It IS to bo hoped that ivhon Gen 
Cunningham publishes tlio volume he is 
piepanng on the Bhaihut Tope, he vill 
add photogiaphs of the pillais of tins 
lail It would add immensely to the 
value of his uoik if it affoided the means 
of compaiing the tu o Some illustiations 
of the sculptuie fiom Maioi Kittoe’s diaw- 
ings mil be found in ‘Tiee and Seipent 
Woiship,’ voodcuts 7, 20, 24 Two of 
them aie repioduced heie, the flist le- 



piesenting a man on his knees before an 
altai V 01 shipping a tiee, while a flying 
figure brings a gailand to adorn it The 
otliei repiosents aielic casket, over which 
a seven-headed Naga spreads his hood, 
and 01 er Inm an umbrella of state There 
aie, besides, two tiees in a sacied en 
closure, and another casket with tliree 
umbiellas ("Woodcuts Nos 25, 26) They 
aie fiom drawings by Majoi Kittoe 
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•Rliailiut ^vlIlc]l taking It all in all, is peiliaps tlie most inteiesting 
moOTmont-ceitamly m a histonoal point of™w ^nown to exis^ 
m India Tke tope itself, wlucli seems to have keen 68 ft in di 
motci, has entuely diaappoaied, laving been ntitoed by the natives 
r a Id their viages, but about one-balf of the i ail which was 
Itly thiowu doi^ and buried in the rubbish still remains 
Oimnally it was 88 ft in diametei, and consequently some 27o tt 
in length It ivas divided into foni qnadiants ky the fonr entrances, 
each of wkick was gnaided ky statnes il ft kigk, carved in relief 
m the coinei pillais of Yakshas and Yakshinis, and Naga Eajas- 
the lepiesentatives, m fact, of those peoples who aftei wards kecame 
Buddhists The eastern gateway only seems to have keen adorned 
with a Toian— 01 , as the Chinese would call it, a “Pailoo” like 
those at Sanchi One pillar of it is shown in the following woodcut, 
(No 27), and sufficient fragments weie found in the excavations to 
enable General Cunningham to lestoieit with almost aksolute cei- 


tainly From his restoration it ajipeais to have keen 22 ft 6 in in 
height fiom the giound to the top of the chakia, oi w^heel, which 
was the central emklem on the top of all, supported ky a honeysuckle 
01 n anient of great keauty The keams had no human figures on 
them, like those at Sanchi I he lower had a procession of elephants, 
bringing offerings to a tree, the middle beam, of lions similarly em- 
ployed, the upper keam has not keen recovered, kut the keam-ends 
aie ornamented with conventional crocodiles, and show elevations of 
buildings so conectly drawn as to enable us to lecognise all their 
features m the rock-cut edifices now existing 

The toian, most like this one, is that which surmounted the 
southern entrance at Sanchi, which, for reasons given elsewhere,^ I 
believe to be not only the oldest of the four found there, kut to have 
been erected in the first quarter of the first century of our era (a d 10 
to 28) This one, however, is so much moie wooden than even that 
and const] uctively so infeiioi, that I would, on aichitectuial grounds 
alone, be inclined to affirm that it was at least a century older, and 
see no reason why it should not be two centuries more ancient The 
age of the rail, however, does not depend on this determination, as 
the toian may have keen added after w^ards 


'Jhe lail was apparently 9 ft in beigbt, moluding tbe coping, 
and bad three discs on inteimediate lails Tbe innei side of tbe 
up 2 )ei lail was ornamented by a contmuons senes of bas-reliefs 
diMded fiom eaeb otbei by a beautiful flowing scroll Tbe inside 
also of the discs were similarly oinamented, and some of tbe pillars 
bad bas-iebefs m tbiee stoieys on tbiee of tbeli sides Altogrtber 
fancy not less than one hundred sepaiate bas-reliefs bav! been 


■ 'Tioe and Serpent Wmslnp,’ p 99, et laiq 
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iccoA'cicil, all lopieseninio poino s^eono cn legend oi Ihc tim6, and 
ncailv all in‘>ciiliod not oiil;s amIIi llio names of llic pimcipal poi-sons 
lopiosoulod. 1ml A\ilU live lillo ol llio laialc.i oi legend, so thatfliey 
.aio easily iceognised in llie Imolcs noiv ouuent in Buddlnst conntiics 





or 11 111 \t niiirliut i« fir-t Miictn civil (^1 rom \ I’liotocripli 1 

It IS tlie only inoniiiuoiit in India that is so insciibed and it is tins 
that consequently giyes it such '\alne foi the histoiy not only of ail 
hut of Buddhist mythology ' 

If this lyoik piofcssed to he a histoiy of Indian ait including 
sculpt me it yould ho nocessaiy to illustiatc this lail to a iiiiicli 


^ ‘ c irlv fmiu in ii Inch thcY y cro repry 

^ ^'ol^^i^giiaspracliLilh sontod , nuieli tlioietoio that y is then 

is o the age of the lUakas oi adMuced i\as oi it leist ippeued to 
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extent ton le attempted, tat ae aicIntecturaUy it m tarcUy 
™„Te impel tot ton otheie, tot tok may iveU be left to its 
discoverei Jleanivli.le, IioweYei. it cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon tot to art here displayed is pniely indigenous 1h 
r absitely no tiace of Egyptian influence It is. indeed, in 
evoiy detail antagonistic to tot art, noi is tbeie any ° 

olassLl ait, noi can it be affiimed tot anything heie exhibited 
could have been boriowed diieotly fioin Babylonia or Assyiia T e 
capitals of tlie pillais do lesemble somewliat those at Peisepolis, 
and the honeysuckle ornaments point in the same diiection, hut, 
hairing that, the ait, especially the figuie-soiilptuie helonging o 
the lail, seems an ait elahoiated on the spot hy Indians, and hy 


Indians only ^ 

Assuming these facts to he as stated, they give use to one or two 
infeionces which have an mpoitant healing on oui investigations 
Fust, the aichitectuie of this rail, with its toian, aie more essentially 
wooden than even those at Sanchi, and, so fai as it goes, tends to con- 
fiim the conclusion that, at the period they weie erected, the style 
was jiassing fiom wood to stone On the other hand, however, the 
sculptuie IS so shaip and clean, and every detail so well and so 
cleveily expressed in the hard sandstone in which it is cut, that 
it is equally evident the caiveis weie peifectly familial with the 
material they were using It is fai from being a fiist attempt 
They must have had chisels and tools quite equal to carving the 
haidest stone, and must have heen perfectly familiar with then use 
How long it may have taken them to acquire this degree of peifection 
in stone carving, it is of course impossible to guess, without fuithei 
data , hut it must have heen centuiies Though, therefore, we may 
despaii of finding any aichitectuial buildings older than the time ot 
Asoka, it IS hy no means impiohahle that we may find images oi has- 
1 chefs, and inscriptions of a much eailiei date, and foi the history of 
India and her aits they would he as useful as the larger examples 
They, like this lail, aie piohahly buried undei some neglected mound 
01 the luins of some forsaken city, and null only he lecoveied hy 
excavation oi hy accident 


otheis to be, mere guess voik, oi danug 
speculation 1 1 is, consequently, no small 
satisfaction to me to find that this sub- 
sequent disco\ery of a monument 200 
1 cars earliei does not force me to unsay 
a single void I then said On the con- 
lian, eieiUhing I then advanced is 
confiimod, and these insciiptions render 
certiiu v,liat before their discovery was 
necessarily sometimes deficient in proof 
' Vhe following outline (Woodcut No 


28, on the next page) of one of the bas- 
reliefs on a pillar at Bhaihut may serve 
to convey an idea of the style of art 
and of the quaint way m which the 
stones are there told On the left, a 
king with a five-headed snake-hood is 
represented, kneeling before an altar 
stiewn with flowers, behind which is a 
tree (&j isaAccasza ?) hung with garlands 
t^hmd him is an inscription to this 
0 ect, Erapatia the Naga Raja worships 
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Foi tlio incscnt wc mnsi. Do content the knowledge, tiiat we 
now know iioiicctly nhat ike siaie of llie aits was in India wlicii tlio 


Iho Dniniij ( 13 hnga\ni' ” Abo\o him is 
Bio gicut livc-lic'idcd Niiga luiiisclf, ii'^mg 
liom n liiko To ifs iiglit a man in Bio 
lohcs ol a piiest siniidiiig np lo his 
imddlo in Bio watci, and aho\o ilicXnga 
a female genius, appaienlh floaling in 
Bio an BeloM is anoBici Naga Baia, a\ iBi 
his qiuniuplo &nalvC-liond, and hchiiid 
Iiim i\io females Midi a single snaho 
at tho hack of Bioii heads — an ariunge- 
incnt ^\hloh is nnncisal in all Naga 
sculpt 111 0 Tliei aic standing up to their 
waists in water If wo ma^ depend on 
tho insciiptioii hclow him, this is Eia- 
patia twice o\ei and tlic females his 


iw 0 w IN os I should, how on ci, lathcr he 
inclined to faiicj Bioio wore tNNO Nnga 
Bajas lepicscntcd with their two wnes 
This has-icliof is fiiithei inteicshu!: 
ns hcing an epitome of niy work on 
‘Tice and Scipent Woisliip’ As ex- 
t picssing in tho shoilcst possible com- 
pass nearly all that is said there at 
length, it will also serNO to explain 
iiineh that is adNancedin the folloning 
pages As it IS 200 jeais older than 
aiiN thing that N\ns ImoNNii when that 
hook was written, it is a confirmation 
of its thcoiics, ns satisfactorN as it is 
complete 
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Chap IV 


MUTTIU 


G.oelcs fiist ™.ted it Katte the Buddh Gaya n» the Ehaihut 
lails weie, it is tiee, in existence in Alexandra 6 time, hut both xrrae 
elected witliin the limits of the ceutmy m which Megasthenes visited 
the country, as amhassadoi fiom Seleucus, and it is piincipally irom 
him that we Imow what India was at that time If he did not see 
these monuments he must have seen otheis like them, and at all events 
saw caivings executed in the same style, and wooden chaityas and 
temples similar to those depicted in these scutytuies But one of the 
cuiious points they hiing out is, that the leligious ohseivances he 
witnessed at the couits of the Brahmanical king, Chandiagnpta, aie 
not those he would have witnessed, had he been dejinted to Ins 
Buddhist giandson the gieat Asoka Theie, as eveiywheio else at 
this age, eveiything is Buddhist, hut it is Buddhism without Buddha 
He nowhere appears, eithei as a heavenly peison to he woisliippecl, 
01 even as an ascetic The neaiest indication of Ins piesence is in a 
scene wheie Ajatasatra—the king in whose leign he attained Nil vana— 
kneels befoie an altar in fiont of which aie impiessions of Ins feet. 
His feet, too, seem impressed on the step of the tiiido laddei, l\y 
which he descended fioin Heaven at Sankissa, Maya’s dicain, and 
the descent of the white Elephant can he locoginsed, and otlioi 
indications sufficient to convince an expeit that Buddliisni is tlic 
leligion indicated But, as at Sanchl, hy fai the most nnmcions 
objects to which woi ship is addiessed in these scutyinics, aie ticcs, 
one of which the insciiiition tells us, is the Bodhi-tiee of Snkya 
Muni Besides this, the Bo-tiees of six oi seven of his piccleccssois 
aie lepiesented in these sculptures, and both hy then foliage and then 
msGiiptions we can easily lecognise them as those known at the 
piesent day as belonging to these pievioiis Buddlias ^ 

Naga people, and kings with then five-headed sei pent-hoods are 
common, hut only one instance has yet been hi ought to light in 
which the seipeut can he said to he woishijiped Making lovo and 
dunking aie not lepresented bore as at Sanclu noi alo females 
lepiesented nude as they aie at Mnttia All aie decently clothed 
fiom the waist downwaids at least, and altogethe. the mannois and 
customs at Bhaihut aie as much puioi as the ait is bettei than 
it IS in the more modem example at Sanclii 


Muttra 

When excavating at Muttia, Geneial Cunnmo-ham f„„.. i 
piUais of a lail, which, jndgmg fiom the stvlc f I 
about the same age as that af Bhaihut oi rf ’ ^ ty* PioBably of 

modem, but still oei tainly antouo, to to “um iiinaTs! 

Slahawanso,’ Inlioduction, p 32 
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lio^N’’evci, nio only 41- fl lugli, ami no liaco ol iho top lail noi/of the 
in toi mediate di&cs has been lonnd Eacli pilhn is adorned hy a figuie 
of a naked female in high iclicf, singnlaily ivoll o\ecnted, nelily 
adoined with necklaces and bangles, and a bead belt oi tinss loinul 
then middles Eaeh stands on a cionching dwail, and above each, 
in a scpai ate conipai till cut, aic tlic busts of twotignics, a male and 
Icmalo, on a somcwliat smallci scale, cilhei making Aoolcnt love to 
each othoi, oi dunking soineihing stiongci than watci ' 

Though the scnlplnics at Sanchi and CiiHack luivo made ns 
familial with some stiango scenes, ol wliat mighi, be sipiposcd an 
anti- Bndtlhisti cal tendency, this lail can Iniidly be I’nddhist AVo 
do not, indeed, know il it was stiaight oi ciicnlai, oi to A\liat elass of 
building it was attached Jf jiait of a palace, it iionldbo unobjection- 
able But if it belonged 1o a temjile, it ought to ha^c been dedi- 
cated to Kiishna, not to Buddha It is not, indeed, impossible that 
a foim of Ahshniiisin may haie co exisicd -wiih Buddhism in the 
iieighbonihood oi Bindiabnn, e\cn at this oaily age But these aio 
pioblems, the cvistcnce of which is only pist damning upon us, and 
which cannot be investigated in a noik like the juesent 


Eanciii 

Tlioiigli the lails suiiounding tlic topes at Sanchi aie not, in them- 
selves, so inteicsting as those at Buddh Claya and Bliailnit, still they 
aie useful in evhibiting the laiious steps by iiliich the modes of 
decoiating lails woic aimed at, and the toians oi gatciNays of the 

gicat lail aio quite unequalled 
by any othei examjiles knovii 
to exist 111 India Tlic lail that 
siiiioiinds the gieat tope may 
be deseiibcd as a ciiculai cn- 
elosnic 140 ft in diamctei, but 
not quite icgulai, being ellqitical 
on one side, to admit ot the lamp 
oi stalls leading to the beim oi 
pioecssion-path suiiounding the 
monument As ill be scon fiom 
the annexed woodcut (No 29), it 
consists of octagonal pillais 8 ft 
These aie joined togethci at the 
top by a lail 2 ft 3 in deep, held in its position by a tenon cut 
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29 Rail at Swcln (1 loni \ Iliaiiliig bj 
Gen Cunningbain ) 


in height, and spaced 2 It apait 


' Outlines of tliese sculptuics iie giicn 
in General Cunningham’s thud voluino 
of his ‘ Kepoits,’ plate 6 I have photo- 


giiiphs of the "whole, vhich lepicsont 
what IS omitted in the liOiogiaphs 
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oil tlic toji ol the iJillcXis, as at Stonehenge, between the pillais aio 
thiee Intel mediate lails, which aie slipped into loiis-shaped holes, 
on cithei side, the whole showing how essentially wooden the con- 
sti notion IS The pillais, loi instance, could not have been put up 
liist, and the lails added altciwaids They must have been inseited 
into the light oi left hand posts, and supjioited while the next pillai 
Avas pushed lateially, so as to take then ends, and when the top lail 
was shut doAvn the Avholc became inoitised togcthei as a piece of cai- 
pentiy, but not as any 
stone- woilc Avas done, 
oithei beloie oi aftei- 
Avaids 

The next stage in 
lail design is exempli- 
fied in that of No 2 
Tope, Sanchi (Woodcut 
No 30), thcie ciiculai 
discs aie added in the 
centie of each pillai, 
and semiciiculai plates 
at top ind bottom In 
caipeuti 3 ’' the ciiculai 
ones would icpiesent a 
gieat nail meant to 
keep the centic bai in 
its place , the half discs, 
top and bottom, metal 
jilates to stiengthen the 
junctions — and this it seems most piobably may leally have been the 
oiigin of these foims 

If fioin this Ave attempt to folloAv the piogiess made in the 
oinamentation of these lails, it seems to liaAm been aiiiA’^ed at by 



d 1 Ecpresent'ition of Eail (From a Bas-relief at Amravati ) 


placing a ciiculai disc in each of the intermediate lails, as shoAAoi in 
the Avoodcut (No 31), copied fiom a lepiesentation of the outei face 


I W 



30 B ul, Xo 2 Tope, Sinohi 

(Fiom V Or wing bj Colonel M ii'-cj ) 
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of tlie Amiavati lail, caived iipon it In tlic actual lail thc/pillais 
aie piopoitionally tallei and tlic spaces sonicAvliat '\vidci,‘ but m 
,dl otbci lespects it is tlie same — it has the same zooplioius below, 
and the same coiiAmntional figuies bcaiing a loll above, both which 
featuies aie met -with almost eveiywhcio 

A fouith stage was icached in that shown in the next woodcut 
(No 32), fiom a lexncsentation of a lail in the Gantamipntia cave 
at Nassick, \ d 312 to 333, Avhcic thcic aie three full discs on the 





It \il in C lilt imipntri C c, ;Nii««iLk 


pillais, as veil as on the lails, and no doubt othei vaiiations luay 
}et be found, but these aic suflicicnt to show how the discs veie 
multiplied till the pillais almost become evanescent quantities ni 
the composition 

The gieatest innovation howevei, that toolv place was the substi- 
tution of figuie-sculptuie foi the lotus oi vatei leaves of the discs, 
if that can be called an innovation, vhich ceitainly took place in the 
wooden age of aichitectuie, befoie it was thought of tianslating these 
things into stone The eailiest lails we know, those at Buddh Ga'^a 
and Bhaihut, show these changes aliead}* completed in the manner 
above described The plainness of the lail, oi the absence of figine- 
sculptuie, IS consequently no test of its greater or less antiquity, 
though the extreme multiplication of discs, as shovm in the last 
example, seems only to have taken place just befoie then dis- 
continuance 

To return, however, from this digression The rail that surrounds 
the great tope at Sanchi was jiiobably commenced immediately aftei 
its erection, which, as explained above, was probably in Asoka’s tune, 
Bc 250 , but as each lail, as shoivn by the inscription on it, was tbe 
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gift of a diffeient individual,^ it may bave taken 100 oi 150 years to 
elect Tbe age of tbe toians is moie easily ascei tamed Theie is 
an msciiption on tlie soutli gateway, wliicli is ceitainly integral, 
wbicli states that the gateway was elected duiing the reign of a Sat 
Kami king, and it is neaity ceitain that this applies to a king of 
that name who leigned ad 10 to 28 As this gateway is certainly 
the oldest of the foiii, it gives us a starting point from which to 
deteiniine the age of the otheis. The next that was erected was 
the noithein That was followed hy the eastern the one of which 
there is a cast at South Kensington^ — and the last erected was the 
western The stj le and details of all those show a succession and a 
piogiess that could hardly have taken place in less than a century, 
and, with other reasons, euahlc us to asseit rruthout much hesitation, 
that the four gateways were added to the lail of the great tope duiing 
the first centuiy of the Chiistian Eia, and then execution spread 
pietty evenly over that period - The noithcin gateway is shown in 
the general view of the huilding (Woodcut No 10), hut more iii 
detail in the cut (No 33) on the following page 

In design and dimensions tliese four gatewa 3 *s aie all very similar 
to one another The northern is the finest,^ as ivell as soineivhat 
larger than the otheis Its pillars, to the underside of tlie lorvei 
heam, measuie 18 ft , including the elephant capitals, and the total 
height to the top of the einhlem is 35 ft The exfiome width across 
the lower beam is 20 ft The othei gateways aie somervhat less m 
dimensions, the eastern being only 33 ft in height 'I'he other trvo 
havmg fallen, it is not easy to he sm e what then exact dimensions 
may have been rvhile standing 

AH these four gatervays, oi toians as they are properly called, 
were coveied with the most elahoiate sculptures both in front and 
rear wherever, nr fact, then sruface was not hidden by being 
attached to the rail behind them Generally the sculptuies represent 
scenes from the life of Buddha when he was the Prince Siddhaita, 
rarely, if ever, after he became an ascetic, and nowhere is he lepre- 
sented in the conventional forms either standing or seated cross-legged, 
which afterwards became univeisal In addition to these are scenes 
from the jatakas or legends, narrating events or actions that took place 
during the five hundred births through which Sakya Mum had passed 
before he became so purified as to reach perfect Buddhahood One of 


’ Geneial Cunningham collected and 
translated 19G inscriptions fiom this tope, 
which will he found in his woilc on the 
Bhilsa Topes, p 235, et seqq , plates 16-19 
- The details fiom vhich these de- 
teiminations aie aiiived at will he found 
in ‘Tree and Seipent Woiship,’ p 98, 


el seqq It is consequently not necessary 
to repeat them hcie 
^ It is veiy much to be regretted that 
when Lieut Cole had the opportunity he 
did not take a cast of this one instead of 
the eastern It is fai more comiilete, and 
its sculptuies inoie lutciesting 
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these, the Wessantaia, oi “alms-giving Jataka,” occupies the whole 
of the lowei beam of the uoithein gateway, and lepioduces all the 
events of that wondeiful tale exactly as it is naiiated in Ceylonese 








books at the piesent day 
Besides these histoiical 
scenes, the woishiii of 
tiees IS lepiesented at 
least seventy-six times , of 
dagobas oi lelic shrines, 
thirty-eight times , of the 
chalaa, oi wheel, the em- 
blem of Dhaima — the law 
— ten times , and of Devi 
oi Sri, the goddess, who 
after waids, in the Hindu 
Pantheon, became the con- 
sort of Vishnu, ten times 
The tiisul 01 trident em- 
blem which crowns the 
gateways may be, and I 
am inclined to believe 
does, lepiesent Buddha 
himself On the left-hand 
pillai of the north gate- 
way it Clowns a pillai, 
hung with waeaths and 
emblems, at the bottom of 
which aie the sacied feet 
(Woodcut -Ko 34) The 
whole looking like a 
mystic emblem of a divi- 
nity, it was forbidden to 
lepiesent it undei a human 
foim The coiresponding 
face of the opposite pillai 
IS adorned with aichitec- 
tuial SCI oils, wholly with- 
out any esoteiic meaning 
so fai as can be detected, 
but of gieat beauty of' 
Basrehefon left-hand Pillar, design (Woodcut Ho 35) 

Northern Gateway a ± 

Othei sculptuies le- 
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Ornament on right-hand Pillar, 
Northern Oaten ay 


piesent sieges and fighting, and consequent triumphs, but, so fai 
as can be seen, foi the acquisition of lelics oi subjects connected 
with the faith Otheis poitiay men and women eating and dunking, 

II 
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and makmg ]oa’' 0 , and otliciAvibo occnjned, in a mannoi ns nnlilvVany- 
tliing we have liitlicito Been acenstomed to connect with Buddhism 
as can avcII be imagined Be this as it may, tlic scnlptnies of these 
gateways foim a pci feet pictnio Bible oi Bnddliisni as it existed m 
India in the liist ccntuiy of ibc Cbiislian Eia, and as such aie as 
impoitant liistoiically as they aie inteicsting aitistically ^ 

The small tope (No 8), on flio same jdatfoim as the gieat tope 
at Sanclii, was suiiounded by a lail, winch has now almost entirely 
disappeared It bad, Iioavcvci, one toiaii, ilio pillais and one beam 
of Avliicli aie still standing li is only about half the size of those 
of the great tope, mcasuiing about 17 ft to the top of the upper 
beam, and 13 ft across its lower beam It is apparently somewhat 
more modern than the great gateways, and its sculpituros seem to 
have lefeience to the acts of Saiiputia and Moggalana, whose lelics, 
as above mentioned, wore deposited in its womb 

This tope was onl 3 ' 40 ft in diameter, which is about the same 
dimension as No 2 I’ope, containing the relics of the ten apostles 
wdio took pait in the thud coinocation nndei Asoka, and afteiwaids 
ill the ditfusion of the Buddhist religion in the countiics bordering on 
India 

As aboAm pointed out, the rails at Buddh GaA'a and Bhaihut afford 
a similai jnctuio of Buddhism at a time fiom two to three centuries 
eailici At fiist sight the difTcicncc is not so shiking as might ho 
expiected, but on a closci examination it is onlj’’ too evident that both 
the ait and the moials had dcgcnciatcd dniing the iiitcival Theie is 
a pnecision and a sharpness about the Bliaihut sculjituics which is 
not found licic and drinking and love-making do not occui in the 
eailiei sculjituies — they do, howciei, occur at Buddh Gajm — toan}- 
thing like the extent thc^^ do at 8anchi There is no instance at 
Bhaihut of any figure ontiicly nude, at Sanchi nuclitj’' among the 
females is rather the rule than the exception The objects of ivoiship 
aie neailj’’ the same in both instances, but are bettei expressed in the 
eailiei than in the latei exampiles Till, hoivcvei, the Bhaihut 
sculpituies arc pmblished in the same detail as those of Sanchi, it is 
haidty fan to insist too strongly on anj’- compaiison that inaj^ he 
instituted betwmen them I belieAm I knoiv neailj’' all, but till the 
pmblication of General Cuninnghain’s wmik the piublic null not have 
the same advantage 

Before leaving these toians, it may be well to draw attention 
again to the fact of then being, even moie evidentlj’- than the rails, 
so little removed from the wmodeii oiiginals out of Avhich they were 


' Foi details of these sciilptiues and 
refeiences, I must lefei the leadei to my 
voik on ‘Tiee and Serpent Woiship,’ 
wlieie they aie all lepiescnted and 


desciihed in great detail Sculptures 
do not, stiictly speahing, belong to this 
uoik, and, excejit foi historical purposes, 
are not geneially alluded to 
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elaboiated No one can look at tliem, kowevei carelessly, witliont 
IDeiceiving that then foims aie such as a caiiDcntei would imagine, 
and could constiuct, hut which could not he invented hy any piocess 
of stone 01 hiick inasoniy with which, we aie familial The leal 
wondei is that, when the new fashion was intioduced of lepeatiiig 
in stone what had pieviously been exeeuted only in wood, anyone 
had the haidihood to attempt such an election in stone, and still 
moie wondei ful is it, that having heen done, thiee of them should 
have stood duiing eighteen centuiies, till one was knocked down hy 
some clumsy Englishmen, and that onl}'’ one — the eailiest, and con- 
sequently the slightest and most wooden— should have fallen fiom 
natuial causes 

Although these Sanehi toians aie not the eailiest speeimens of 
then class executed wliolly in stone, neitliei aie they the last W^e 
have, it IS tiue, no means of knomng whethei those lepicsented 
at Amiavati^ weie in stone oi in vood, hut fiom then dilFeient 
aiipeaiances, some of them most piohahly weie in the nioio permanent 
mateiial At all events, in China and Japan then descendants aie 
counted hy thousands The pailoos in the foimei countl 3 ^ and the 
tons 111 tlic lattei, aie copies moic oi less collect of these Sanchi 
gateways, and like then Indian piototypes aie sometimes in stone, 
sometimes in wood, and ficqucntly conipoundcd of both mateiials, in 
vaiying piopoitioiis What is still moio cuiious, a toian with five 
hais was elected in front of tlic Temple at Jciiisalem, to hoai the 
sacied golden vine, some foitj’- jeais hefoic these Sanchi examples 
It, liovevei, was paitly in vood, paitly in stone, and vas elected to 
replace one that adoincd Solomon’s Temple, which was wholly in 
hioiize, and suppoited hy the cclehialed pillais Jachin and Boaz - 


Amuava ri 

Although the i ail at Bhaihut is the most iiiteiesting and important 
in India in a historical sense, it is far fiom being equal to that at 
Amiavati, eitliei in elahoiatioii oi in aitistic meiit Indeed, in these 
respects the AmiaAmti rail is piohahly the most lomaikahle monu- 
ment in India In the hist place it is iiioic than twice the dimensions 
of the rail at Bhaihut, the gieat lail being 195 ft in cliametei, the 
inner 165 ft , oi almost exactly t-wico the dimensions of that at 
Bharhut, heWeen these tw^o was the pioccssion-path, -svliich in the 


* The} must certainly have been i ery 
common in India, foi Ihougli only one 
lepresentation of them has been detected 
among tlie sculptuies at Sanchi (‘Tree 
and Seipent Worship,’ plate 27, fig 2), 
at least ten representations of tJiem 
aie found at Amravati, plates 39 (fig 2), 


GO (fig 1), 03 ffig 3', (.4 (fig 1), GO, 83 
(fig 2), 8a (figs 1 and 2\ 9G (fig 3), 
0^ (fig 2), and no doubt many more 
may yet bo found 

" ‘Tiec aud Seipent Woishiji,’ Appen- 
dix, I p 270 
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eailiei examples was on tlie to^De itself Externally, the total li^ght 
of the gieat lail was about 14 ft internally, it was 2 ft less^^^hile 
the inner rail was solid, and only 6 ft in height 

The external appeaiance of the gieat lail may be judged of fiom 
the annexed woodcut (hlo 36), repiesenting a small section of it The 
lowei pait, 01 plinth, was ornamented by a fiieze of animals and 
boj’-s, geneially in ludicrous and comic attitudes The pillais, as usual, 



EiXternal Ele\ation of Great Kail at Amraanti 


weie octagonal, oinamented with full discs in the centie, and half 
discs top and bottom, between which were figure sculptuies of moie or 
less importance On the three rails were full discs, all most elabo- 
rately carved, and all different Above runs the usual undulating i oil 
moulding, which was universal in all ages,^ but is here richly intei- 
speised with figures and emblems The inside of the rail was very 

In Burmali at the present day a roll mannei as shown heie, on each side of 
piccise j similai to thiSjfoimedof colouied the procession that accompanies a high 

IS in, listen edhy light hamhoo hoops, piiest oi other ecclesiastical dignitarj to 
IS borne on men’s shoulders m the same the grave 
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imicli moie riclily ornamented than the outside shown in the wood- 
cut, all the cential lange of discs, both on the pillais and on the 

lails, being caived with figuied 

subjects, geneially of veiy gieat 
elaboration and beauty of detail, 
and the uppei lail was one con- 
tinuous bas-ielief, ujiwaids of 600 
ft in length At the i etui ns of 
the gatewaj’-s anothei sj^stem ivas 
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37 Angle pillar at Amravati 
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38 Slab from inner Kail, Ann uati 


adopted, as shown in the above woodcut (No 37) The jnllais being 
naiiowei, and the discs sinallei, the piincipal sculptuie was on the 
intei mediate space in this instance a king on his tin one receives 
a messengei, while his aiiny in fiont defends the walls, lowci dowm 
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tlie cavaliy, and elephants sally forth in battle aiiay, 

while one of the enemy sues foi peace, which is probably the 
infoimatioti being communicated to the Icing 

The innei lail, though ]owei, was even moie iichly ornamented 
than the gieat lail, geneially with figuies of dagobas— apparently 
twelve in each quadiant — most elaboiately caiwed with scenes fioin 
the life of Buddha oi fiom legends One of these dagobas has 
alieady been given (Woodcut No 17) Between these weie pillais 
and slabs ornamented, eithei as shovoi in Woodcuts Nos 38 and 39, or 
vnth eithei Buddhist designs oi emblems, but all as iich, at least, as 

these , the whole making up a 
senes of pictures of Buddhism, 
as it was undei stood in the 4th 
and 5th centimes, unsur23assed by 
anything now Icnown to exist in 
India The slab repiesented m 
Woodcut No 38 (p 101), though 
now much mined, is inteiesting 
as showmg the three gieat objects 
of Buddhist woiship at once At 
the toj) IS the dagoba with its rail, 
but A\ith the five-headed Naga 
in the place usually occupied by 
Buddha In the cential compait- 
ment is the chakia oi wheel, noiv 
geneially acknowledged to be the 
emblem of Dhaima, the second 
member of the Buddhist Tiinity , 
below that the tiee, jiossibly le- 
piesenting Sanga oi the congrega- 
tion , and in front of all a thione, 
on which is jrhced what I beheve 
39 Uagobi (from a Slab), Amr-iT-iti to be a lelic, wi ajit up in a Silken 

cloth 

This combination is lepeated again and again in these sculptmes, 
and may be almost designated as the shoitei Buddhist catechism, oi 
lathei the confession of faith, Buddha, Dhaima, Sanga The last 
woodcut (No 39) is also inteiesting, as showing, besides the three 
emblems, the foim of jullais m.th its double animal capitals so 
common in stiuctuies of this and an earliei age 

ihe age of these lails does not seem doubtful ^ The outei oi 

For the reasons of the following de- are set out at length A shoit account 
eimination and othei paiticulars, the of the tope \sill also be found m the 
leader is refeiTed to my ivork on ‘ Tree ‘ Jouinal of the Eoyal Asiatic Societ},’ 
an Seipent Worship,’ nhere the iihole \ol in (N S ) p 132, et seqq 
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gieat lail seems to have been commenced about A v 319, at the time 
when the tooth lelic paid this place a visit on its way fiom Pun to 
Ceylon, and its election may have occujned the whole of the lest of 
that centuiy The innei lail is moie modem, and seems to have been 
begun about A D 400, and, with some othei detached fragments, cany 
the history of the monument dovni, it may be, to 500 At the same 
time it IS deal that an older monument existed on the spot The 
fragments that exist of the central tope are certainly of an eailiei 
age, and some of the slabs of the inner rail exhibit sculptures of a 
much eailiei date on then backs It seems as if they had belonged 
to some disused earhei building, and been le-woiked when fitted to 
their new places 

When Hiouen Thsang visited this place in the year 639 it had 
already been deserted for more than a centuiy, but he speaks of its 
magnificence and the beauty of its site in more glowing terms than 
he applies to almost any other monument in India Among other 
expressions he uses one not easily understood at first sight, for he 
says, “ It was ornamented with all the magnificence of the palaces of 
Bactiia” ^ (Tahia) Now, howevei, that we know what the native ait 
of India was fiom the sculptures at Bhaihut and Sanchi, and as we 
also know neaily what the ait of Bactiia was from those recently 
dug up near Peshawui, especially at Jamalgiri, we see at once that 
it was by a mariiage of these two aits that the Amravati school of 
sculpture was produced, but with a stiongei classical influence than 
anything of its kind found elsewhere in India It is now also 
tolerably evident that the existence of so splendid a Buddhist esta- 
blishment so far south must have been due to the fact of the mouths of 
the Kistnah and Godaveiy being ports of departure from which the 
Buddhists of the north-west and west of India, in early times, conquei ed 
or colonised Pegu and Cambodia, and eventually the island of J ava 

All this will be clear ei as we proceed Meanwhile it seems pro- 
bable that with this, which is certainly the most splendid specimen 
of its class, we must conclude oiii history of Buddhist rails No latei 
example is known to exist, and the Gandhaia tojies, which generally 
seem to be of this age or later, have all their rails attached to then 
sides in the shape of a row of pilasters If they had any figured 
illustrations they must have been in the foim of paintings on piaster 
on the jianels between the pilasters This, indeed, was piobably the 
mode in which they were adorned, for it certainly was not with sculp- 
tures, but we cannot understand any Buddhist monument existing 
anywheie, without the jatakas or legends being portrayed on its walls 
in some shape or other 

At Sainath all leminiscences of a rail had disappeaied, and a new 


* ‘Histoire de Hiouen Thsang,’ tiadmte pai Julien, \ol i 188 
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mode of omamentaDon introduced, ^^lllcll Bore no resemblance to 
anything found on the earlier topes 

Altbougb, therefore, our bistoi^ of the rails may finish about 
AT) oOO, it by no means follow^; that many examples may not yet be 
brought to light belonging to the ‘^even and a half centunes that 
elapsed between that date and the age of Asoka As they all 
ceitainly were sculptiued to a greater or less extent ^^hen they are 
examined and published we may hope to have an ancient pictonal 
history of India foi those ages neaily as complete as that possessed 
by any othei countiy in the woild At i^iesent, howeyei, we only 
know of ten or twelve examples but they aie so easil}- thrown down 
and bulled that we may hope to find many more whenever thev are 
looked foi and fiom them to leain the whole “^tory of Buddliist art 


XoTE — The central crownuig orna- 
ment in "Woodcut Xo 33, page 9G is a 
chakra or wheel in the centre with tii^ul 
emblems right and left On the upper 
beam five dagobas and two trees are 
worshipped on the intermediate blocks 
Sn -ind a chakra on the middle be am ' 
are seven sacred trees, witli alt'^rs, on 
the intermediate blccks Sn and tlie 


chakra again The lower beam is whollv 
occupied ba the earla =ccncs in the 
Wcs=antana jataka which is continue-d 
m the rear The subiect* on the pillars 
have all been described in ‘Tree and 
Serpent Worship,” but are on tex) smill 
a =c,ale lo be distinguishable in the 
a. oodcut 



■’ll Irisul Kmlilem (From a sculpture at 
Amravati ) 
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Althouoii, if looked at fiom a lueiely aitistic point of view, it will pio- 
liality bo found that the lails aio the most inteiesting Buddhist icmains 
that have come down to oui time, still, in an histoiical or aichitectuial 
sense, they aic ceitainly suiiiassed by tho chaitya halls These aie 
the temples of the icligiou, piopoily so called, and the exact countei- 
pait of the chinches of the Chiistians, not only in foim, but in use 
Some twenty oi thiity of these aie known still to exist in a state 
of greatei oi less picscivation, but, with one exception, all cut in the 
lock In so fai as the inteiioi is coiiceined this is of little oi no 
consequence, but it pi events oui being able to judge of then external 
foun 01 cflect,^ and what is pcihaps ivoiso, it hides fiom us ontiiely 
the mode in which then loofs woio coiisti noted We know that they 
weic foimed with scmiciiculai libs of timbei, and it 
is also neailj’^ ceitain that on these iibs, planks in two 
oi tluee thicknesses wcie laid, but we cannot even guess 
whatco^eied the planks externally It could haidly 
have been metal, oi any kind of felt, and one is unw'ill- 
lug to believe that they •\voie thatched with glass, 
though 1 confess, as the evidence at piesent stands, this 
seems to me the most piobable suggestion ^ 

Tho only stiuctuial one is at San chi, and is showoi 
in plan in the accompanying 'vvoodcut (No 41) It does 
not, howevei, suffice to show us how the loofs of the 
aisles weio suppoited externally What it docs show, 
which the caves do not, is that when the aisle which suiiounded 
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n rianof Clnitji 
Hall, Sanclii 
Scale 30 ft to 1 in 


' It IS piobable lliat a toleiably concct 
idea of the general e\terioi appeal ance of 
Ibe buildings from w bicli these caves w tro 
copied maj be obtained from the Baths 
(as tbc}-^ are called) of Maliavellipore 
(desciibed further on, p 328) These 
are monuments of a latei date, and 
belonging to a different leligion, but 
they coirespond so nearly in all their 
parts with the temples and raonastei les 


now under consideration, that we cannot 
doubt then being, in most respects, close 
copies of them Curiously enough, tho 
best illustrations of some of them are to 
bo found among tho unpublished sculp- 
tures of the Bliarhnt Tope 

‘ Tho only buildings in India I know 
of that gave the least hint of the e\- 
tcrnal foims oi construction of these 
halls aie the huts of tho Todas on the 
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llir cniilil 1 h- lighted fioin the extenor the ap‘>e A\n<? nrnr i 

Ti|. ^f.lid In all the c.ne^^ the pillaib siinomiding the dagoha 
difi. rent fioiii and pl.nnei than those of the nave They aio in f,.ct 
k. pt 1 ^- suhdiitd po^Mblc a^^ if it was thought they had no hu^-im-sv 
ill. le hilt vcie nccc^-saiv to admit light into the cucuiuaiiihient ais}. 
of the ap-e 


almost all oni infoimation legaiding those chaityas, as veil n.- 
the Aihaia'., vhich foim the next gioiip to he desciihed, is dcrnul 
iioiii the lock-cnt example'^ in western India it would he comcmciit 
it it vcie po‘5‘'ible to piesent something lilce a statistical account at 
the nnmhci and distiihution of the gioiips of caves found theie Tlie 
dc-'Ciiptions hitheito piihli'^hed, do not, howcvei as j'et admit ol this 
I Innc luvself A'lsited and desciihed all the most impoitaiit of 
them , ^ and in an intcicsting papei communicated to the Bombai 
hi anch of the Asiatic Society hy the Eev Di Wilson, he cmimeiatcd 
till] t^ -see en difieicnt gioiips of caves inoie oi less Iviiovn t.i 
Eniopcans - This niuiihei is exclusive of those in Bengal and Madias, 
and new ones aic daily heing discovered, we may theicfoic fanh 
assume that ccitainly moic than fort}^, and piohahly ncaily fifte, 
irioups of caves exist in India Piopei 

Some ol thc'-e gioiqis contain as many as 100 diffoicnt and distinct 
ex( aeations, many not moie than ten oi a dozen , hnt altogcthoi I feel 
coiiMiiced that not Ic'^s than 1000 distinct specimens aie to ho foniul 
()t thc‘'e piohahh 100 may he of Biahinanical oi Jama oiigiii, the 
i( inaining OQO aic Buddhist, eithci monasteiies oi temples, the loimor 
hcing iiicompaiahly the moie immeions class, foi of the lattoi not 
moic tliaii tventy oi tliiity aie knowm to exist This difieicncc aioso 
no douht, liom the gicater nnmhei of the eihaias hoing gionpcd 
ai(»nnd ‘?tnictiiial topes as is always the case in Afghanistan .nut 
t’c*^lon and, conscrpiently, thej’ did not leqniie any lock-cnt ]Ja<o 
ol vor^hip vhile po^^'csscd of the moie usual and appiojniato edifac 
Die lac, ides ot the ca\cs aic gcncially peifect, and loiiu an exetp 
tion 1(1 vli it h.is lieen said ol om ignoiancc ol the extern. il appcaiaiid 
ot Jndi.in limples and monasteiies since they aie executed in tlie loik 


Ni!_in Hill- In i nork rcccnlh jnib- 
li h'.i 1,\ lli< 1 iti Mr ]5reck-, of tlie 
M fin- ( nil S( ru( ( In 'rnt'- t\so jiliolo- 
, njk oi tin -• (iwt llinj:- jiliitci 8 and i 
'* 1 ht 11 I .of- lini pn.i-iU flu - iiiH' 

('Iqiii i! ii.rni- - tin ihuti.i ^\^tll the 
I'd I 'ninu' tin i form txtirnilh,! 
' ‘ lit > I o ( r V li (In r 1.\ ,n < nh nt or 
'h. \ ir. mn i itnn < h uImi li.ill- 
^ O' tin 1 ir. ( A.rul with -hort ' 

^ ’ ■ 'Oiv 1 I’d (,'i i-m ii torm- m i\ 


h ue c'.wistcd in India two thoiic ind }( a-, 
.igo and intij time gum iii-f I" Oin 
pcculi.intic'i of the cliait^a hallr- hat it 
1 - of cour-o, imj) 0 -sihh' to jtnnc it 
' ‘Illiutr.iUotH of the Koclc-ci/l J’l 1111 '!'“ 
of India ’ 1 ^o] , tevt 8\o , w ith folio pl'.i' ^ 
We lie, London 1 h 1 1 

- ‘Journal Uonih i\ Brain h of tt 
Ihnal Asiatic f'(Kicf\,’ \ol m pt “ 
l» 10, « t K , mid % ol u p ‘Ifihft.' /i 
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with all the detail that could have giaced the buildings of which 
they aie copies Tn the mvestigationi of these objects, the peifect im- 
mutability of a temple once hewn out of the living rock is a very 
imiDoitant advantage No lepaii can add to, oi indeed scaicely altei, 
the geueial featuies of what is once so executed, and there can be no 
doubt that we see them now, in all essentials, exactly as originally 
designed This adi’-antage will be easily apj)ieciated by any one who 
has tiled to giope foi the evidence of a date in the design, alfoided 
by oui much-alteied and often leconstiucted cathedials of the 
Middle Ages 

The geogiaphical distiibution of the caves is somewhat singulai, 
moie than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of the Bombay Biesidency The lemaindei consist of two gioujis 
in Bengal , those of Behai and Cuttack, neithei of which is important 
in extent, one only is known to exist in Madias, that of Mahavel- 
lijioie’ and two oi thiee insignificant gioups, which have been traced 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab 

At one time some weie inclined to connect this lemaikable local 
distiibution with the compaiative pioxiinity of the west side of India to 
the lock-cutting Egj^ptians and Ethiopians But the coincidence can 
be moie simiily accounted foi by the existence in both countiies of 
locks peifectly adapted to such woiks The gieat cave distiict of 
western India is composed of horizontal stiata of amygdaloid and 
othei cognate tiap foiinations, genei ally speaking of very consideiable 
thickness and gieat unifoimity of textuie, and possessing besides the 
advantage that then edges aie geneially exjiosed in peifectly peij)en- 
dicular cliffs Ko lock in any pait of the woild could eithei be moie 
suited foi the puipose oi moie favouiably situated than these forma- 
tions They weie easily accessible and easily woiked In the larest 
possible, instances aie there any flaws or faults to disturb the uni- 
foipiity of the design , and, when complete, they afford a perfectly 
dry temple or abode, singularly uniform in temperature, and more 
durable than any class of temple found in any other part of the woild 
Piom the time of Asoka, who, two hundred and fifty years before 
Chiist, excavated the first cave at Eajagriha, till the gieat cataclysm 
in the 8 th century, the senes is uninteiiupted, and, if properly 
examined and drawn, the caves would furnish us with a complete 
leligious and artistic history of the greater part of India during ten 
01 eleven centuries, the darkest and most perplexing of her existence 
But, although during this long period the practice was common to 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains, it ceased before the Mahomedan conquest 
Hardly any excavations have been made oi attempted since that 
period, except, perhaps, some rude Jama monoliths in the lock at 
Gualioi, and it may be one oi two m southern India 
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As might bo expected fiom what we know of the histoiy of tlie 
localities, the oldest caves in India aie situated in Behai, in the ncigli- 
bouihood of Ea-)agiiha, which was the capital of Bengal at the time of 
the advent of Buddha Thoio is, indeed, one cave theie which claims 
to be the Satapanni cave, in fiont of Avhicli the hist convocation ivas 
held Bc 543 It is, howovoi, only a natiiial cave vciy slightly im- 
pioved by ait, and of no aichitectuial iinpoitancc 

The most mteiesting gioup is situated at a place called 
Baiabai, sixteen miles noith of Gaya One theie, called the 
Kama Ohoxiai, beais an insciiption which lecoicls the excavation 
of the cave in the nineteenth ycai of Asoka (b c 245) ^ It 
IS veiy simple, and, except in a dooiway with sloping jambs, 
has no aichitectuial featiiie of iinpoitancc A second, called tbe 
Sudama oi Kigope cave (Woodcut No 42), bears an inscription 

hy Asoka in the twelfth yeai of his leign, 
the same yeai in which most of his edicts 
aie dated, 260 oi 264 b c , and, consequently, 
IS the oldest aichitectuial example in India 
It consists of two apai tnients an oiitei, 32 ft 
9 111 in length, and 19 ft 6 in in bieadtli, 
and beyond this a ciiculai apaitmeut, 19 ft 
in diametei, in the place usually occupied by 
the solid dagoba , ^ in fiont of which the loof 
hangs down and piojects in a niannei veiy 
much as if it neie intended to lepiesent 
thatch The most mteiesting of the giou2i is that called Lomas 
Eishi, which, though beaiiug no cotemjioiaiy insciijition, ceitainly 
belongs to the same age The fiontis^nece is singiilaily mteiesting, 
as lejnesentmg m the lock the foim of the stiiictuial chaityas of tbe 
age These, as will be seen fiom the woodcut (No 43), weie appaiently 
constiucted with stiong wooden jiosts, slojnng slightly mvaids, 
sujqioiting a longitudinal laftei inoiticed into then heads, while 
three small blocks on each side aie emjiloyed to keejithe loof m form 
Between the jiiHais was a fiamewoik of "svood, wdiich served to 
su]p 2 ioit five smaller i after s Over these lies the loof, ajipaieiitly 



I 
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Nigopo 0, Sat Gliurba group 


' Cunningham, ‘ Aichteological Re 
poits,’ \ol 1 p 45 

= At Kondooty, neai Bombay, theie i 
a chaitya cate of much nioie model i 
date, \ihich possesses a ciiculai cliamhe 
hhe this In the oldei examples it i 
piobable a u4ic oi some sacied sjuibo 


occupied the cell, in the later it may 
have been an image of Buddha No 
plans 01 details of the Kondooty temple 
have, so far as I Iniow, been published 
I speak fiom infoimation dented fiom 
MS diattings 
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foimed of tliieetliiclciiesses of plank, oi piobably two of tiinbei planks 
laid level se ways, and one of metal oi some otbei substance externally 



13 Fn 9 ndo of J^omas Kishi Ca \ 0 (From a Photogiaph bj Mr Peppe, CE) 


Tlie foim of tbe loof is sometliing of a pointed aicli, with a slight 
ogee point on the summit to foim a uateislied The dooi, like all 
those of this senes, has sloping jambs^— a peculiaiity aiising, as we 
shall afteiwaids see, fiom the lines of the openings following, as in 
this instance, those of the suppoits of the loof 

The inteiioi, as will be seen fiom the annexed plan (No 44), is 
quite plain in foiin, and does not seem to have been evei quite com- 
pleted It consists of a hall 33 ft by 19 it , 
beyond which is an apaitment of neaily 
ciiculai foim, evidently meant to lepiesent 
a tope or dagoba, but at that eaily age the 
aichitects had not quite found out how to 
accomplish this in a lock-cut stiuctuie 

Judging fiom the insciiptions on these 
caves, the whole weie excavated between the date of the Nigope and 
that of the Milkmaid’s Cave, so called (which was excavated by 
Dasaiatha, the giandson of Asoka), probably within fifty yeais of 
that date They appear to range, theiefoie, fiom 260 to 200 B c , and 



^ Geneial CuimiDgliam Archajologi- 
cal Eeports,’ vol i p 45) and others aie 
m the habit of calling this an Egyptian 
foim ThiS) it ceitainly is not, as no 
Egyptian doorway had sloping iambs 


Nor can it piopeily be called Pelasgic 
The Pelasgi did use that form, but de- 
iived it from stone constructions The 
Indians only obtained it from wood 
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the Lomas Eishi is iiiobahly the most modem it ceitainly is tlie 
most iichly ornamented No gieat amount of elahoiation, however, 
IS found in these examples, inasmuch as the material in which they 
are excavated is the hardest and most elose-grained granite, audit 
was hardly to he expected that a peoiile wdio so recently had been 
using nothing hut wood as a huilding material would have patience 
sufficient for lahouis like these They have polished them like glass 
in the inter 101 , and with that they have been content 


Western Ohaitya Halls 


There are in the Western Ghats in the BomhayT- Piesidency five 
01 SIX important Chaitya caves whose dates can ho made out, eithei 
from insoiiiotions, oi from internal evidence, with very fair ap- 
proximate ceitaintyT-, and all of which weie excavated, if I am 
not very much mistaken, before the Christian Era The oldest 
of the'e IS situated at a place called Bhaja, four miles south of 
the great Kaili cave in the Bhoie Ghat There is no m- 
sciiption upon it, hut I h.ive a plan and several photograplis 
From the w'-oodcut (No 46), it will he perceived that it is a chaitya 

hall of the usual plan, hut of no great 
^^5 dimensions, being only 60 ft from tlie 

hack of the apse to the mortices (a a), in 
which the supports of the wooden screen 
once stood From the v oodcut (No 46), 
taken from one of these photograpihs, it 
■"'ill ke perceived that the pillars of tlie 
inteiioi slojie innards at a consideiable 
and most unpleasmg angle The lood- 
scieen which closes the front of all otbei 
caves of this class is gone Tn all othei 
examjiles it is in stone, and consequently 
W auBuig^ers'"; ^ remains, hut in this instance, being in 

Avood, it has disapipieaied, though tlie 
holes to leceixe its posts and the mortices by which it was attached to 
the walls are still there The ogee fronton was covered with wooden 
ornaments, which have disappeared, though the pin-hoies remain by 
which they were fastened to the stone The framework, oi truss 
that filled the upper part of the great front opening, no longer 
exists, hut what its appearance was may be judged of by the 
numerous lepiesentations of itself w'^ith which it is covered, oi 



A veiy detailed account of all these caves will be found in Gen Cunningbanis 
Arclireological Report’ for 1861-62 
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46 Fa9ado of the C'lve at Bbrya (hrom a Photograph ) 

fiom tlie lepiesentation of a cliaitja fa 9 ade fiom the contempoiaiy 

lail at Buddli Gaya (Woodcut f 

No 47), and theie are seveial 

otheis on the lail at Bhaihnt, 

which aie not only coiiect ele- 

rations of such a fa 9 dde as this, 

hut lepiesent the wooden caived -1^^ 

ornaments whiot — aoooidmg 








‘I'l'iiiij' 




to that authoiity-invaiiahly 
adorned these fa 9 ades The only 

existing example of this wooden '^ 1(4 A \ I 

scieen is that at Kaili, but the f! '''"Irli'’'' | ^^iMh 

inmnnerable small repetitions iji'lflll'' 

of it not only here, but in all i)' 4ili|||'l|I!lI]||!| 

these caves, shows not only its fllT|l'5lS ' 

form, but how universal its em- I uTriX 

ployment was The rafters of 47 FrontofaChmtyaHall 

the roof were of wood, and (FromaS^s-rehefatBuddheaya) 

many of them, as may be seen in the woodcut, remain to the present 
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Front of a Chaitya Hall 
(From a Bis-relief at Buddh Oaya ) 
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(1 \ C77 tliiiitr, IB fact, that cobM he made niAsood lOiBamcd lu 

.1 Bid niilv {lie coBstmetue pait': ncces'^aiy foi stability 'svoio 

IB tiu lOcl-C 

It IS » 1 -v tr, inideistaiid that, the fiist time men imdeitook to 
K jirnt IB stone forms they had only boon accustomed to erect in 
v.H.d fiiei sliould have done so litcxally The sloinng inwaids 
fij flic jiillais vas icqnisitc to lesist the tin list of the ciiciilai loof in 
tin V ooclcn Imilding hut it must have appealed so awlcvraid in stone 
th it it n ould haidly he often repeated As, howevei, it was piohahly 
dmost nnneisal in stnictuial buildings, the doorways and openings 
nitni.ilh folloNscd the same lines, hence the sloping jambs Though 
tin -r nmo hv no means so objectionable m piactice, they vaiied mtli 
the liius of the suppoits, and as these became upiight, the ]anibs 
bdomc ji.iiallel In like mannei when it was done, the aicliitects 
could haidly fail to peiccivc that they had wasted both time and 
l.iboui in cutting an ay the lock to make way foi then wooden 
■^cicen in fiont Had they left it standing, with fai less expense they 
could h.nc got a moie oinamental and moie dm able featuie This 
MU'- ‘■o sclf-ondcnt that it novel, so fai as is known, was lepeated, 
but it nas some time betuio the pillais of the inteiioi got quite 
jaipcndiciilai and the ]ambs of the doois quite 2iaiallel 

'riicio 16 leij little figuie-sculptine about this cave, none in 
lilt nitciioi and nhat thoic is on the fagade seems to be of a veiy 
domestic ch.nactci But on tlio 2nllai-> in the inteiioi at ff and 7 i m 
llu' ]»1 111 (IVoodcut Ko 45 ), wo find two emblems, and at a, e, and/ 
lliuc olhcis aic found somewhat ludely foimed, but Avhich occur 
again -^0 tiequeutlj that it may he woith while to quote them heie 


18 



Chikri IriMil 


'lluN ai( known as the tiisul oi tiidcnt, the contial iionit being 
UMiallj moic nnpoilant ilum hcie shown, the shield, and the 
< }i iki.i, oi wheel 'J’lic tno fast aie geneially found in combination, 
111 IN ood< ut No .' 53 , and the iihcel is fiequently found edged ivith 
tiiMil ..inamciits, as in the cential compaitmciit of Woodcut No 38 
li.un Amiaiati Tlie iouith emblem hcie is the tiisul, in coinhination 
Vith a file*' and the fifth is one %\hich is fiequently icpeated on coins 
Old ( hi while, but to ^shlch no name has yet been giron 

iHvt gioup of ca^es, hoeecvei.that at Bedsa, ten oi cloven 
mi - 1 mtli ol Kaih, shows considciahlo piogicss to^^alds lithic 
1 tiu.finii !h> IS ni sfono, the pillais aic moie ujmght, 
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though still si oiling slightl}^ in a\ aids, the jambs iiioie iieaily paiallel, 
and. in fact we have neaily all the featuies of a well designed 



chaitya cave The two pillais in fiont, howeiei, as will he seen 
fioni the plan (Woodcut No. 49), aie so much too laige in piopoition 
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to tlie lest, that they aie evidently stambhas, and ought to stand 
fiee insteid of snppoiting a veiandah "i'heii capitals (Woodcut 
No 50, p 113) aie moie like the Peisopolitan than any otheia in 
India, and aie each sm mounted by hoiscs and elephants beaiing men 



■fSESi 

View on Verand di of Ca\ e at Bedsa (From a PI otogi apli ) 

Nrf execution Pioin the view (Woodcut 

) 1 will be seen how much the suiface is coveied with the lail 

seXof i_®Petition on a small scale of the lails desciibed in the last 

of aiivbn?n mentioned is a fan test of the age 

3 cing It giadually becomes less and less used aftei the date 
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of these two chaitya caves, and disappeais Avholly in the 4th oi 
5th centimes, hut dining that period its gicatci oi less piovalence 
in any hinlding is one ot the snicst indications "wo liaic of the 
lelative age of any two cxaniiilcs Jn this eaxe, as will he ohseiicd, 
neaily the whole of tho oinaincntatioii is made np oi miniature 
lails, and lepetitions of window fioiits oi fn^ndes It has also a 
semiciicnlai open woik moulding, like Basket voik, -which is only 
found 111 the veiy oldest caves, and is evidentl}' so unsuitcd for 
stone-woik that it is no -viondei it was chopped iciy early No 
example oi it is known aftei tho Chiistian JOia Theic is an inscrip- 
tion 111 this cave in an ancient loim of letlcr. hut not suilicicntly 
distinct to fix its age ahsolutoly wiihout fuithei OMdeiicc 

The thud caie is the Chait-va ai Kassick Jis pillnis inteinally aio 
so neaily pcipendiculai thai ilicii iiiclinaiion iniglit escape detection, 
and the dooi jainhs aic neaily pai.illcl 

The facade, as seen in the woodcut (Xo 52, p 115) is a leiy pcifcct 
and complete design, hut all its details aio co])ie(l fiom wooden foims, 
and nothing wms executed in wood in this ca-se hut the lafteis oi 
the loofs intcinallv, and these have fallen down 

Outside this eaio, oiei the dooi w.ay, thoic is an nisei iption, stating 
that the cave wms the gift of a citi/cn of Xnssick,’ in the icign of 
King Kiishua, the second of the Andiahntia kings, wlio reigned pist 
hefoie the Chiistian Eia.- and inside, on tho pillais, anothci in an 
oldei foim of chaiactoi, stating that it was excavated in honour of 
King Badiakaiaka ^ who was almost ceitainlj tho fifth king of the 
Siinga dpiasty, and who ascended the tin one ahont no 120 It may 
he possible that a moie ciitical examination of those insenptions may 
lendei then testimony less absolute than it now appeals hut taking 
them 111 conpinction with tho aiclntectino, the age of this cave 
haidly seems doubtful Koi niyscli, I see no icason foi hesitating to 
accept BC 129 as the date of its inception, though its completion 
maybe a centuiy latei, and if this is so, it canies hack the ca%es 
of Bhaja and Bedsa to a peiiod consideiahly hefoic that time, while 
on the othei hand, it as ceitainly is oldei than the Kaili cave, 
which appeals to come next to it in ago 


Karlt 

The fouith cave mentioned above, knowm as that at Kaili, is 
situated on the load between Bombay and Poonah, and is the finest 
of all— the finest, indeed, of its class It is ceitainly the laigest as 
well as the most complete chaitya cave hitheito discoveied in India, 


' From a plrotogiapli and an nnpnb- 
hslied paper by Professor Bbandarlmr, 
read before the Orrental Congress 


From Blrandailan’s paper, libi supra 
^ ‘Journal Bombay Biancli of the 
Eojal Asiatic Society,’ rol v p 55 
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and -was excavated at a time when the stjde Avas in its gieatest 
puiity In it all the aichitectuial defects of the pievions examples 
aie lemoved, the pillais of the nave aie quite peipendiculai The 
SCI eon IS oinamcnted with sculptuie— its fiist appeaiance appaiently 
in such a 2 '>o&ition— and the style had leached apeifeciion that was 
novel aftoiwaids suijiasscd 
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In this cave theie is an insciiiition on the side of the jioich, and 
anothei on the lion-jiillai in fi out, which aie ceitainly integial, and 
asciibe its excavation to the Mahaiaja Bhuti oi Deva Bhuti/ who, 
accoiding to the Puianas, leigned bc 78, and if this is so, they fix 
the age of this tjqiical examjile beyond all cavil 

The building, as will be seen by the annexed illustiations (Nos 53, 
54, 55), lesembles, to a veiy gieat extent, an eaily Chiistian chuich 
in its aiiangements consisting of a nave and side-aisles, teiminating 
in an ajise oi semidome, lound which the aisle is cairied The geneial 
dimensions of the inteiioi aie 12b ft fioin the entiance to the back 
wall, by 45 ft 7 in in width 'I he side-aisles, liowevei, aie veiy 
much iianowei than in Chiistiaii chinches, the cent;ial one being 
25 ft 7 in, so that the otheis a'e only 10 ft wide, including the 
tluckness of the jnllais As a scale foi comjiaiison, it may be ineii- 


' ' JquuuiI Bomlj i\ Ih.mcli of th • Rfn.d Asi,i(i< >Snu>(i,’iol i pp 152-3 
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honed that its aiiaugonieiit and dimensions aie veiy siinilai to those 
of the chon of Noinnch Cathedial, oi of the Ahbaye anx Hommes at 
Caen, omitting the outei aisles in the lattei hnildmgs Ihe thickness 
of the pieis at Noiwich and Caen neaily coiiesponds to the hieadth 
of the aisles in the Indian temple In height, however, Karli is veiy 
inferioi, being only 42 ft oi peihaps 45 ft fiom the floor to the apex, 
as neaily as can be ascertained 

Fifteen pillais on each side sepaiate the nave from the aisles , eaeh 
pillai has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and iiohly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each beaiing two figuies, gene- 
lally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all veiy much 
bettei executed than such ornaments usually aie The seven pillars 
behind the altai axe plain octagonal pieis, without eithei base oi 
capital, and the fotn undei the entiance galleiy diftei considerably 
from those at the sides The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied by fiieze and cornice in Giecian aichitectuie , 
and in othei examjiles plain jiainted sui faces oceupy the same space 
Above this springs the loof, semiciicnlai in geneial section, but some- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height gi eater than the 
seini-diametei It is oinamented even at this day by a senes of 
wooden iibs, piobably coeval with the excavation, which piove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the loof is not a copy of a masoniy aich, 
but of some soit of timbei constiuction which we cannot now veiy 
well understand 

Immediately undei the semidome of the apse, and neaily wheie 
the altai stands in Chiistian chuiches, is placed the dagoba, in this 
instance a plain dome slightly stilted on a ciiculai diuin As theie 
aie no ornaments on it now, and no moitices foi woodwoik, it pio- 
bably was oiigmally plasteied and painted, oi may have been adorned 
with hangings, which some of the sculptuied lepiesentations would 
lead us to suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altai s. 
It IS surmounted by a Tee, the base of whicli is similai to the one 
shown on Woodcut No 13, and on this still stand the lemains of an 
umbiella in wood, veiy much decayed and distorted by age 

Opposite this IS the entiance, consisting of thiee dooiways, under 
a galleiy exactly coiresponding with oui roodloft, one leading to the 
centie, and one to each of the side-aisles , and over the galleiy the 
whole end of the hall is open as in all these chaitya halls, foiming 
one gieat window, thiough which all the light is admitted This 
gieat window is foimed in the shape of a horseshoe, and exactly 
lesembles those used as ornaments on the facade of this cave, as well 
as on those of Bhaja, Bedsa and at Nassick desciibed above, and which 
aie met with eveiy wheie at this age Within the aicli is a fiaine- 
woik 01 centeiing of wood standing fiee (Woodcut No 55) This, so 
fai as we can judge, is, lilce the ribs of the inteiioi, coeval ivitli the 
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buildino- , 1 at all events, if it lias beeii lenewed, it is an exact copy of 
tlie oinnnal foim, foi it is found lepeated in stone in all the niches 
of the facade, ovei the dooiways, and generally as an ornament every- 
where, and with the Buddhist “lail,” copied from Sanohi, foims the 
most usual ornament of the style 

The presence of the woodwork is an additional inoof, ii any weie 
wanted, that there weie no arches of constiuction in any of these 
Buddhist buildings Theie neither weie nor aie any in any Indian 



building anteiioi to the Mahomedan Conquest, and very few indeed in 
any Hindu building after waids 

To letuin, howevei, to Kaili, the outer porch is considerably wider 

’ A few years ago it was reported that Asiatic Society,’ vol i'^ p 223) , and it 
tins screen vas in danger of falling out- would be a thousand Julies if this, wliitli 
wards, and I wiote repeatedly to India is tbe only original scieen in India, weie 
begging tliat something might he done allowed to perisli when a veiy small out- 
to pieserve it, but I have nevei been lay would save it Like the lion, pillar 
able to learn if this has been attended at Delhi which never lusts, teak wood 
to Only a small portion of the oiigmal that does not decay though evposed to 
ribbing of the Bhaja ca\e now remains the atmospheie foi 2000 yeais, is a phc- 
Thnt of the Bcdsa cave has been des- noraenon worth the attention not only of 
troicdwithm the list ten oi tnche jears antiquaiies, but of natuial philosopheis 
( Journal Bombnj Bianch of the Eojal 
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Kenheui 

One of tlie best Icnown and most fiequently desciibed cbaityas in 
India IS tliat on the island of Salsette, in Bombay Haiboni, known 
as the gieat Kenlieii Cave In dimensions it belongs to the fiist lank, 
being 88 ft 6 in by 39 ft 10 in , and it has the advantage that its date is 
now almost absolutely fixed In the veiandah theie is an inscription 
recoiding that the celebiated Bnddhaghosha dedicated one of the 
middle-si/ed statues in the poich to the honoui of the loid Bhagawan/ 
and in the same poich anothei insciiption records the execution of the 
gieat statues of Buddha by “ Gotamiputia’s imperial descendant Sii 
Yadnya Sat Kami”- Now wm know that the first named, Buddha- 
ghosha, went on his mission to Ceylon, n c 41 0,^ and he is not known 
evei to have returned to India, and Yadnya Sii has always been 
assumed to have lived 108 428, generally it must be confessed on the 
mistaken etymolog}’’ of confounding his name with that of Yuegai of 
the Chinese That, however, is appaiently only a translation of the 
“Moon beloved king,” and more ajiplicable, consequently, to Chandia 
Sii 01 Chaudiagupta, who was his contempoiaiy The true basis 
foi the deteimination ol his date is the Puianic chronology which, 
for this period, seems indisputable ^ Be all this as it may, the con- 
junction of these two names heie in this cave settles their date, and 
settles also the age of the cave as belonging to the early years of the 
5th century, at the time when Fa Hian was travelling in India 

This being so one would naturally expect that the aichitectuie of 
the cave should exhibit some stage of progress intermediate between 
cave No 10 and cave No 19 of A junta, but nothing of the sort is 
apparent heie, the Kenheii caxm is a literal copy, of the great cave 
at Karli, but in so infer loi a style of ait that, when I first saw it, I 
was inclined to ascribe it to an age of Buddhist decrepitude, when 
the traditions of tiue ait had passed away, and men were trying 
by spasmodic efioits to revive a dead ait This beingmow proved not 
to be the case, the aichitectuie of this cave can only be looked upon 
as an exceptional anomaly, the principles of whose design are unlike 
anything else to be found in India, emanating probably from some 
indixadual caprice, the origin of which we may probably never now 
be able to recover 

Internally the roof xvas ornamented with timber lafteis, and, 
though these have fallen away, the wooden pins by winch they weie 


* ‘Journal Bombay Bianch of the ® Introduction to ‘Mahawanso,’p SO 

Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol v p 14 ^ See Appendix 

* Lee cit p 25 
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fastened to tliejoclc still icinain, and llic scicen in lion! lias all Hie 
moitices and oiliei indicaiions, ns a< Kaili. ])H>Mn^^ llial if nas 
intended to lie coveied -with noodc n <;all(‘i n s and lianu noi k U liaf 
IS still moie cuiious, tlio fif^nies ol cliuds Mifli flieii nnes wlmli 
adoin the fioni of the sckhmi af Kaili. am lui(> upeafed life iall\, hnt 
copied so hadly as iiof at fnsf sinl.f f(, ho r-tsih i((o-nisihh 'I his i^ 
the inoic stunigo ns if ooeniiod at an ago nhon thou i»lan was k si i\h 1 
loi fignios of ihiddha and wlun af Kaili. ifsolf, fin \ wm fiiffing 
away'^fhe old sciil])fuios and old nisonpfions fo infiodin* figiiKs (,f 
Buddha, eit hoi staled cioss-l( nn'sl <'i homo on fin lofns, snppoifMl 
hy Naga lignies af ifs haso ' 

In iionl ol fins ti\o is a dwalf lail wliK’h, with tin- kimukdg.. 
ivenoivhn\o would in if sell la* alniosf snfinionf fos<ttl( tin ag<‘, in 
spite of these anomalies (W.aalonf X.. 0}) 1 nl. . minute h if is s,, 
wcathci-woin that if is diflidill fo inaKo out all ifs dt t tils . hnf 
coinpaiing it with the (Janlann]mf i,i lail ( \\ ondi Ilf No .li)ainl tin* 



01 Uiil in front of Grtii e UP, Kiiilii ri (1 mm n lin, la Mr Wt'!') 

Ami.avati lail (^yoodcut No dfi). it will ho set n that it oont-iins all 
those complications that weio intioduced in the 5id .md 4th ctiitinn s 
hut whichweie discontinued in the oth and (dh when the mil in am 
shape fell into disuse as an aichitcctuial oinament - 

The evidence in fact seems complete that this ene was oxcaMited 
in the oaily yeais of the oth ccnluiv hut admitting this it icm<iins 
an anoinaljr, the like of which only occuis once ag.un so fai .is I know 
in the histoiy of Indian aichitectine, and that in a mIkiiu ,it Xassiek 
of the same age, to he desciihed heiealtei 


* A tolerably coiicct lepiesoutatiou of 
these sculptures is engiaved m Langle’s 
‘Kiudostan,’ vol n p 81, aftoi Niebuhr 
The CUIIOUS part of the thing is, that the 
Buddlnst figures of the Karlr facade 
are not copred here also, frour wlirch I 
rrould rnfer, as rvell as from therr omi 


rutrrnsrc eirdence, that ihc\ vere more 
modern than cron thrs care 

For further particulars regarding this 
e.rre, tho reader is leferied to ini work on 
the ‘ Rock-cut Temples of India,’ p 3(>, 
plates 11 and 12 
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Dhtjmnar 

About half way between Kotali and Ujjain, in Eajputana, there 
exists a seiics of caves at a place called Dhnmnar which are of con- 
si dei able extent, but the inteiest that might be felt in them is 
consideiably diminished, by then being cut in a coarse laterite con- 
glomeiate, so coaise that all the finei aichitectural details had to be 
woilced out in plastei, and that having peiished with time, only their 
plans and outlines can now be lecognised Among the sixty or seventy 
excavations lioio found one is a chaitya of some extent, and piesenting 
pccnliaiities of plan not found elsewheie It is practically a chaitya 
cella situated in the midst of a vihaia (Woodcut No 65) The cell 



Ci'i Cave at Dhumnur (From a Plan by Gen Cunningham ) 

Scale 60 ft to 1 In 


in which the dagoba is situated is only 35 ft by 13 ft 6 in , but to 
this must be added the poich, oi ante-chapel, extending 25 ft further, 
making the whole 60 ft On two sides, and on half the third, it is 
suiiounded bj^ an open verandah leading to the cells The third side 
nevei was finished, but in two of the side cells are smaller dagobas 
the whole making a confused mass of chambeis and chaityas in which 
all the oiiginal parts are confounded, and all the primitive simplicity 
of design and aiiangement is lost, to such an extent that, without 
previous knowledge, they would hardly be recognisable 

There are no exact dates for deteimining the age of this cave, 
but like all of the senes it is late, probably between the years 600 
and 600 A d , oi even later, and its great interest is that, on comparing 

K 2 
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it witli the cliaitya and viliaia at Bhaja oi Bed&a (Wooilcuts Nos 46 
and 49), we are enabled to realise the progress and changes that 
took place in designing these nionninents clniing the seven or eight 
centimes that elapsed between them 


XUIOLVI 

Not far from Dhnmnai is another senes of caies not so extensive, 
but interesting as being piobably the most modem gionji of Buddhist 
caves in India No veiy complete account of them has yet been 
published,^ but enough is known to enable ns io feel sure how 
modem they aie One called Aijun’s House, is a Inglily ornamented 
dagoba, oiigmally appaiently some 20 It in lieight, but the upjici 
pait being in masonij’- has fallen away Inside Hus is a cell open to 
the front, in v^hich is a cross legged seated fignie of Buddha shoving 
an approach to the Hindu mode of treating images in tlieii temples 
which looks as if Buddhism was on the verge of dis.i]i]ieanng 

The same aiiangoment is ie])eatcd in the only e\ca\.ition lieie 
which can be called a chaitya hall It is onlv 2(5 ft by 1 3 ft inter- 
nally, but the whole of the dagoba, which is 8 ft iii diamctei has 
been hollowed out to make a cell, in wliicli an imago ol Biuldha is 
enshrined The dagobas, in fact heic — theie aic thiec standing by 
themselves — have become temiiles, and onlv distinguishable iiom 
those of the Hindus by thou ciiculai foims ~ 

It IS probably haidly net cssaiy to say inoie on this subject now 
as most of the questions, both of ait and clnonology, vill be again 
touched u^ion in the next chapter when describing the vihaias vhich 
weie attached to the chaityas, and veie, in fact, paits of the same 
establishments As mere residences, thoxihaias maybe deficient in 
that dignity and unity which chaiacteiisos the chaityas, but then 
number and variety make up to a gieat extent foi then other defi- 
ciencies, and altogether then description foims one ot the most 
interesting chapters in oui history 


' The plates m Gen Ounmngham’s 
‘ AiohiBological Eepoits,’ vol ii pi 70 
and 74, are on too small a scale to be of 
much Use I have not myself visited 
these caves 

The paiticulais of the architectuie 
of these caves aie taken from Gen Gun- j 


mngaam’s lepoit above alluded to I 
entiiely agiee with him as to then age, 
and am sm prised Di Impej could be 
so mistaken regarding them ‘Journal 
Bombay Bianch of the Eo-sal Asiatic 
Society,’ vol v p 336, et seqq 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VIHARAS,! OR MONASTERIES 

CONTENTS 

Stiuctiiral Viliaias — Bengal and Westein Vihara Caves — Nassick, Ajunta, Bagli, 
Dliiimnar, Kholvi, and Elloia Viliaias — Circulai Cave at Junir 


SlRLTOTURAL ViHARAS 

IVe aie almo&t moie dependent on lock-cnt examples for oui know- 
ledge of the Yihaias oi monasteiies of the Buddhists than we aie 
for that of then Chaityas oi chuiches a ciicnmstance more to he 
legietted in this instance than in the other In a chaitya hall 
the mteiioi is natuially the piineipal object, and wheie the art 
oi the aichitect would he jiuncipally laxished Next would come 
the fagade The sides and apse aie compaiatively insignificant and 
incapable of ornament The facades and the inteiior can be as well 
expiessed in the lock as when standing free, but the case is difieient 
with the vihaias A court oi hall sui rounded with cells is not an 
imposing aichitectural object Wheie the court has galleries two or 
thiee storeys in height, and the pnllais that sujiport these are iichly 
caived, it may attain an amount of pictuiesqueness we find in oui 
old hosteliies, oi of that class of beauty that pie vails in the couits 
of Spanish monasteries ^ Such was, I believe, the foim many of the 
Indian stiuctuial vihaias may have taken, but which could hardly 
be lepeated in the lock, and unless some lepiesentations are dis- 


* Thiougliout tins work the term “ Vi- 
Imia” IS applied only to monasteiies, the 
abodes of monks or hermits It was not, 
howeiei, used in that restricted sense 
only, in foimei times, though it has been 
so by all modern v i itei s Hiouen Thsang, 
foi instance, calls the Great Tower at 
Biiddh Gaya a vihaia, and desciibes 
similar towers at Nalanda, 200 and 300 
feet high, as viharas The ‘ Maliawanso ’ 
also applies the teim indisciiminately to 
temples of a ceilain class, and to lesi- 
dences hly impiession is that all build- 
ings designed in stoie}*s weie called 
vihaias, whethei used foi the abode of 
puests 01 to eushnne lelics oi images 


The name was used to distinguish them 
from stupas or toweis, which were always 
relic shiines, oi erected as memorials of 
places or events, and never vere resi- 
dences or simulated to be such, or con- 
tamed images, till the last gasp of the 
style, as at Kholvi At present this is 
only a theoi v, it may, before long, become 
a certainty Stiictly speaking, the resi- 
dences ought piohably to be called 
Sangharamas, but to avoid multiplication 
of terms, vihara is used in this vork as 
the '■ynonym of monastery, which is tlie 
sense in which it is usually iindeistood 
bj modem anthois 
- Vtl IV, Moodcuts Nos 89, 90 
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sequent Biuldliist and DiaMdian aicliiicctnie, ik ko gieat that it is 
•well woith quoting lieic, ihongli this %m 11 he inoio cMdcnt in the 
sequel than it can be at inesoni In consti action the bicadth in 
a stiuctiiial building Mould piobably ha\c been gicatei in piopoition 
to the height than in this ovnnple, but that is ol little con‘'Cqnence 
foi oiu picscnt pm poses 

It is of coni so, ahvavs diilicnlt, soinct lines impossible, to lealise 
the toini of buildings liom Acibal desciiptions only and the Chinese 
rilgiiins Meio not adepts at aichitcctuial definitions Still ITionen 
'J'hsang’s desciiption oi the gicat Xalanda nionastciy is impoitant. and 
so geiinane to oiu picscnt subject that it cannot mcII be passed o\ei 

This celebiated nionastciy 11111011 iias the Monte Cassino of India 
foi the fust five ccntuiics of 0111 eia, iias situated thiih-foui miles 
south of Patna and seven miles noith of the old capital of Itaia- 
giiha If not founded undei the auspices of the celebiated Kagai- 
■luna in the 1 st ccntiiiy he at all events lesidcd thoie. intioducing the 
Mahavaua 01 gicat tianshit ion, and mahing it the seat of that school foi 
Ccntial India Aftci his time six successne kings had built as manv 
vihaias on this spot vhen one of them sniioundcd the mIioIo Muth 
a Ingh ivall, ivhich can still be tiaccd. measuiing 1600 ft noith and 
south bv 400 ft , and enclosing eight sepaiatc coiiits Extoniallv to 
this enclosuio mcic numeious stupas or toveilikc vih.iras, ten or 
twelve of which aie easily lecogmscd. and haie been identified ivith 
iiioie 01 less cei faulty by Gencial Ciinningham fiom the Pilgrim's 
desciiption ^ 'J'he gencial ajipearance of the place may be gathered 
fiom the following “In the difleicnt coiiits the houses of the 
monks veie each foui stoieys in height The pavilions had pillars 
oinainented vith diagons and had beams icsplendent mi th all the 
colouis of the lainboM' — lafteis iiehly carved — columns oinainented 
Mith jade, painted icd and iichly chiselled and balustiades of caii'cd 
open M'oik The lintels of the doois m'Cio decoiated Mith elegance 
and the loofs coveied Mutli glazed tiles of biilliant colouis Mdiich 
multiplied themselves by leflection and vaned the effect at eveiy 
moment in a thousand manueis Oi as he enthusiastically sums 
up “The Sanghaiamas of Iiiilia are counted by thousands, but 
theie aie none equal to this 111 majesty 01 iichuess 01 the height 
of their consti notion ” = 

Eioni what we know of the effects of Buimese mouasteiies at the 
piesent day this is piobably no exaggeiatiou and with its gioves of 
Mango tiees, and its immense tanks which still lemam it must have 
been, as he says, “an enchanting abode ’ Heie theie lesided in his 
time M itbiu and without the M*alls— 1 0,000 pi lests and neophytes, and 

’ ‘ AicliffiologK.d Reports lol i p 2 ;! 

plate lb 


- “Hiouen Tlisaiig’ lol 1 p 151 
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leligion and plulosojiliy weie taught fioin a Imndied chans, andheie 
consequently’’ oui Pilgiim sojonnicd foi five years, imhibing the 
doctiines of the Law of Bnddha What Oluny and Olaiivanx were 
to Fiance in the Middle Ages, ^falanda was to Central India, the 
depositoiy of all tiiie learning, and the foundation fioin which it 
spiead ovei all the otliei lands of the faithful , hut still, as in all 
instances connected with that stiangc paiallelism which existed 
between the two leligions, the Buddhists kept five centimes in 
adianco of the Chiistians in the invention and use of all the cere- 
monies and foims common to both leligions 

It would indeed be satisfactoiy if the aichitectuie of this cele- 
biated inonasteiy could be lestoied and its ariangeinents made clear 
Something lias been done by Cunningham ^ towards this, and 
excavations have been made by Mi Bioadley and Captain Marshall 
'J'hc foimei it is feaied has destroyed moie than he has restored, and 
his diaiMugs are so imperfect as to be utterly unintelligible The 
latter has not yet published his discoveiies Nothing, however, 
iNould piobably bettor lepay a systematic exploration than this cele- 
brated spot, if undeitaken by some one accustomed to such researches, 
and capable of making detailed architectural drawings of what is 
found 

It, hovcvci, it should tuin out, as hinted above, that the whole of 
the super structure of these Mhaias was in wood, either fire oi natural 
decay may have made such havoc among all that lemains of them, as 
to leave little to reward the labours of the explorer What has been 
done in this direction certainly affords no great encouragement to 
hope for much At Sultaugungo, near klonghyi, a large vihaia was 
cut thiough by the railway, but except one lemaikable bronze statue 
of Buddlia * nothing was found of impoitance The monastery 
apparently consisted of two large courtyards surrounded by cells 
"What was found, however, could only have been the foundations, 
as there were no doorways to the apartments or means of commu- 
nication between each other or with the exterior ^ 

The vihaia excavated by Captain Kittoe and Mi Thomas, at 
Sainath, seems certainly to have been destroyed by fire All that 
remained was a senes of some twenty cells and four larger halls 
suiiounding a pillared court 30 ft square On one side were three 
cells evidently forming a sanctuary, as is frequently found in the latei 
rock -cut examples 

The excavations conducted by Geneial Cunningham, at the same 
place, are hardly more satisfactory in then result The two buildings 


' ‘ AichiGologiCcil Heiioits,’ ^ol i ]jp 

28-3l>, plate 16 

■' Now 111 pin.ite hcUKlfe in liuiningham 


® ‘Journal ot the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ ^ ol xwiii p 360, et seqq 
‘ Ibid , \ol will , p 160, el seqq 
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lie exploied geeiii to beai tlie lelation to one anotliei of a vihaia 60 ft 
sqtiaie ovei all, and a temple of little moie tlian lialf tlieso dimensionb 
witli a piojeoting poioli on eaoli face ^ Only tlie foundation of tliese 
Imildings now leraains, and notliing to indicate liow they weie 
oiiginaliy finished 

W e may OYentnally hit on some lepiesentatioii which may enalile 
ns to toim definite ideas on this subject, hut till we do this we 
piohahly must he content with the inteiiois as seen in the lock-cut 
examples 


Bengal Caves 

Kone of the Behai caves can, piopeily speaking, he called vihaias, 
in the sense in which the woid is geneially used, except pci haps the 
Son Bhandai, which, as hefoie mentioned, Geneial Cunningham iden- 
tifies with the Sattapanni cave, in fiont oi which the fiist convocation 
was held adl n c It is a plain lectangulai excavation, 83 ft 9 in 
long hy 17 ft wide, and 11 It 7 in to the spiinging ol the cuived 
loof ^ It has one dooi and one window, hut both, like the lest of the 
cave, without mouldings oi (iny aichitectuial featuies that would 
assist in detei mining its age The jambs of the dooiway slope 
slightly inwaids, hut not sufficiently to gwe an idea of gieat 
antiquity In fiont tlieie w^as a wooden veiandah, the nioitice holes 
foi which aie still visible in the fiont wall 

The othei caves, at Baiahai and Nagaijuna, if not exactly chaityas 
in the sense in which that teim is applied to the western caves, weie at 
least 01 atones, places of piayei and woiship, lathei than lesidences 
One Aihat oi ascetic may have lesided in them, but foi the pnipose 
of peifoiming the necessaiy sei vices Theie aie no sepaiate cells in 

them, 1101 any division that can be consideied as sejiaiating the ceie- 
monial fiom the domestic uses of the cave, and they must consequently, 
foi the piesent at least, be classed as chaityas lathei than a ihaias 
The case is ividely diffeient when wm turn to the caves in Onssa, 
Avhich aie among the most inteiestmg, though at the same time the 
most anomalous, of all the caves in India I'hey aie situated in tivo 
isolated hills of sandstone lock, about twenty miles fiom Cuttack 
and five fiom Bhuvaneswai The oldest aie in the hill called 
Udayagiii, the moie modem in that poition designated Khandagiii 
Ihey became Jama about the 10th oi 11th centuiy, and the last- 
named hill is Clowned by a Jama temjile, elected bj’’ the Mahaiattas 
m the end of the last centuiy 


‘ Foi this and the othei Samath le- 
mains sec Cunningham’s ‘ Aichicolo^ical 
Kepoits,’ lol 1 p 1)4, d senn plates 


- These dimensions aie tiom plate 42 
‘ Journal of (he Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ 
foi 1847, b) the late C.ipt Kittoc 
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Wliat we know of tlie age ot the olclei caves is pimcipally deiiveci 
fiom a long insciiption on tke fiont of tlie oldest, known as tke Hatiii 
Gninplia, oi Elepkant Cave Fiom it we leain tkat it was engiaved 
by a king called Ana, ivlio ascended the thione of Kalinga in his 
twenty-fouith yeai, and spiead his powei bj’' conquest ovei neigh- 
bonimg lajas He seems at fiist to have vacillated between the 
Biahmanical and Buddhist faiths, but finally to have adopted the 
lattei and distiibuted infinite aims Among othei good woiks, he 
IS said “ to have constiucted subteiianean chambeis — caves con- 
taining a chaitya temple, and pillais ” 

Paheogiaphically, the foims of the letteis used in this insciiption 
aie identical with those used by Asoka in the copy of his edicts on 
the Aswatama lock close by, and that lecently found at Aska, neai 
the 1101 them coinei of the Chilkyalake The fiist piesumption, theie- 
foie, is that they may be of about the same date 'Idiis is justified 
by the mention of Nanda in the past tense, while theie seems no 
leason foi doubting that he was one of the kings of that name who 
immediately piecedcd the levolution that placed Chandiagupta on 
the thione Besides these, theie aie other indications in this in- 
scription which seem to make it almost ceitain that Ana was 
contempoiaiy mth the gieat Mauiyan dynasty of Magadha , but 
whethei he pieceded oi folloived Asoka is not quite so cleai Still 
it appeals unlikely that Asoka would have been allowed to set up 
two copies ot his edicts in the dominions of such powei ful kings as 
Ana and his fathei seem to have been, and as unlikely that Ana 
should make such a lecoid iiuthout some allusion to the pieviously 
piomulgated edicts, had they then existed On the whole, I am in- 
clined to belieim that Ana lived befoie Asoka, and, if so that this is 
the oldest insciixition yet found in India Be this as it may, the cave 
in which it IS found is ceitanily the oldest heie It is a gieat natuial 
caimin, the blow of which has been smoothed to admit of this in- 
Bcri3ption, but all the lest lemaiiis nearly in a state of natuie Close 
to it IS a small cave, the whole “ fionton ” of -which ovei the dooiwaj’^ 
IS occu]iied by a gieat tlnee-headed Nag a, and may be as old as the 
Hathi cave The inscnption on it meiely says that it is the un- 
equalled chambei of Ohulakaima, who seems also to have excavated 
anothei ca\ e, heie called the Pawan Gabha,^ oi Puiification Cave 
Besides these, and sinallei caves to be noticed heieaftei, the gieat 
Intel est of the Udayagni caves centies in two — the so-called Ganesa 


' Tins insciiption first attiacted the 
attention of Stirling, and a jilate repie 
sentiug it veiy impel fee tlj is given in the 
15th volume of the ‘Asiatic Eesearches’ 
It -was attei Maids copied by Kittoe, and 
a tianslalion, as tai .is its impeilettion 


admitted, made by Piuisep, with the 
assistance of his pundits, and published 
‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
vol M p 1080, etseqq 
- ‘Jouinai of the Asiatic Society of 
Beiig.il,’ lol M p 1073, pl.itc 54 
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cave, and that called the Ea] llani, oi Eaiii Haiispui, fioni a tiadition 
Hindu-— that it avis excai’-ated Ija^ the Earn of Lelat India Kc&an, 
the celebiated buildei of the BhuA^aiicsAA'ai temple in the 7th centiny 
The foiinei is a small cave, consisting of tivo cells, togethei 30 It 
long by 10 ft Avide, in fiont of Avhicli is a veiandah, slightly longei, 
that Avas once adorned with fnm pillais, though only thieo aie noAv 

standing (Woodcut Xo 70) Thcie is an insciip- 
tion on tins caA'o in the Kutila chaiacteis, de- 
dicating it to Jaganath, hut this is CAidently an 
addition in modem times ^ 'J’hc stylo of the 
aichitectme may ho ]udged ol fiom the annexed 
AAoodcut icpicscnting one ol its pillais (Wood- 
cut Xo 71^ 'Ihcy aic ol cvlicmc snnplicit}’', 
heing squaie pieis changing into octagons in the ccntie only, and 
AAuth a slight hiaclcet of Aciy AA'Ooden consti action on each face The 

dooiAA'a^s leading into the cells aio 
adorned Aiith the usual lioiseshoe 
loinied canojucs cojued fioin the fi onts 
of the chaitya halls, and A\hich avc aie 
noAA so familial A\ith liom the Bhailiut 
sculptuios and fiom the openings com- 
mon to all Avooden Imildings of that 
age 


' finne'-iCi'e (Iroin 
a Plin b 3 JJr Locke j 
Scnle 50 ft to 1 in 




the othei cave is Amiy much laigei, heing tAA’o stoieys in height, 
hoth of which weie onginally adorned hy A'eiandahs the uppei, 
62 ft long, opening into foui cells (Woodcut Xo 72j, the lowei, 44 
ft, opening into thiee All the doois leading into these cells haie 
lanihs sloping slightly inn aids, w'hich is itself a sufficient indication 
lat t e cairn is antenoi to the Chmstiaii Eia it may he, hi' a centuiy 
Ol leiea outs Of the nine pillais of the uppei Amiandah only 

' hit- -^MahcRnuctA oi Buiga],’ inl m 1075 
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two lemam standing, and these ninch mutilated, while all the six 
of the lowei stoiey have peiished It seems as if fiom inexpeiience 
the excavatois had not left sufficient substance to support the mass 
of lock above , and piobably, in consequence of some slight shocks 
of an earthquake, the mass above fell in, beaiing everything befoie 
it Eithei then, oi at some subsequent peiiod, an attempt has been 
made to lestoie the lowei veiandah in wood, and foi this puipose 
a chase has been cut thiough the sculptuies that adorned its back 
wall, and they have been otheiwise so mutilated that it is almost 
impossible to make out then meaning Fortunately, those of the 
upper verandahs aie toleiablj'' entire, though in some parts they, too, 
have been leiy badly treated 

Besides this, which maj’- be called the main body of the building, 
two wmgs j)ioject forwaid that on the left 40 ft , that on the right 
20 ft , and as these contained cells on both storeys, the whole 
afforded accommodation for a considerable number of inmates 

The great interest of these two caves, however, lies in then 
sculptures In the Ganesa cave there are two bas-ieliefs The first 
represents a man asleep under a tree, and a woman watching over 
him To them a woman is appioaching, leading a man by the hand, 
as if to introduce him to the sleepei Beyond them a man and a 
woman aie fighting with swoids and shields in leiy close combat, 
and behind them a man is caiiymg oft a naked female in his arms ^ 

The second bas-ielief comprises fifteen figures and two elephants 
There may be in it two successive scenes, though my impression is, that 
only one is intended, while I feel certain this is the case regarding 
the first In the Eaj Earn cave the second bas-iebef is identical, in 
all essential respects, with the first in the Ganesa, but the reliefs 
that precede and follow it represent different scenes altogether It 
IS, perhaps, in vain to speculate what episode this lape scene lepie- 
sents, piobably some local tradition not known elsewhere , its greatest 
inteiest for oui present purposes is that the first-named is singu- 
larly classical in design and execution, the latter wilder and both 
in action and costume far more purely Indian Befoie the discovery 
of the Bhaihut sculptures, it is hardly doubtful that we would have 
pronounced those in the Ganesa cave the oldest, as being the most 
perfect The Bhaihut sculptures, however, having shown us how 
perfect the native ait was at a very eaily date, have considerably 
modified oui opinions on this subject , and those in the Earn cave. 


' There is a veiy faithful diawing of 
this bas-relief by Kittoe in the ‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol 
vii , plate 44 But casts of all these 
sculptuies weie taken some thiee yeais 
ago by Ml Locke, of the School ol De- 


sign, Calcutta, and photogiajihs of these 
casts, with otheis of the caves, aie now 
before me Eeduced copies of some of 
these veie published on plate 100, ‘Tree 
and Seipent 'Woiship ’ 2nd edition, 1873 
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being so essentially Indian in then .si,-\lc noA^ ajijieai lo me the 
oldest Tliosc in tlio Gancsa Ginnjilia, as nioie classual, may liaio 
been ei^ecnted by some Yavana aitist at a subsequent age, but still 
both seem anteiioi to the Olnistian Eia ’ The ollici bas-icliels in 
the I?ai Eaiii cave icpiesent scenes ol Ininiing, hglding, dancing, 
diinlang, and love-making— anything, in lad, but leligion oi piaying 
in any shape oi foim Eiom the sculp! uies at Sancln and Bliaihnt, 
we weio piepaied to expect that a\c should not find any diicct 
evidence of Buddhism in any sculp! iiics antciioi to the fiis! eciitui}' 
of the Chiistian Eia, but those at this place go be^ ond these in that 
lesjiect hothiiig hoic can be inteipicted as lefeiiiiigto an;\ scenes 
in the life of Sakja IMuiii oi to any kmmn pi taka, and it is by no 
means cleai whethci Aicsh.ill CAei disco\ei the legends to uhich tlie-^ 
lefei Besides these bassi-iclicM tluie is in the Bani eaicatiguie, 
in high lelief, of a lemale (’) iidiiig on a lion Behind hiin oi hoi, 
a soldiei in a kilt, oi lathci the diess ol .i Eoman soldiei. vith laced 
boots leaching to the calf ol the leg — ^el^ similai, m fact to those 
lepiesented Plate 28, hg 1 ol ‘Tice and fcoipeut 'Woislnp,’ as 
stiangeis paying then addiesses to tlie thiee-sfoio^ ed dagoba — and 
behind this again a lemale ol voi} loioign asjied 

In anothei ca-\c of the same gioii]) called the Jodev Gaiblia and 
of about the same age, betuccii the tuo doon\a^s leading to the cell, 
a sacied tiee is being uoishijqied It is suiiounded b^ the usual 
lail, and devotees and otheis aic biingTiig oiknngs - 

111 anothei, piobably oldoi than eithci oi the tuo last-mentioned, 
called Aiianta Gaibha, aic two bassi-iclieM omi the two dooiways 
one IS devoted like the last to Ticc woislnp the othei to the honoiii 
ot Sii {vide ante, p 51) She is standing on hci lotus, and two 
elephants, standing likewise on lotuses, aie pouiing watei o^el hei '' 
The same lepicsentation occuis once, at least at Bhaihut, and ten 
tunes at Sanchi, and, so fai as I know', is the eailiest instance of 
honoui paid to god oi man in Indian sculjituies 

One othei cave deseives to be mentioned beioie leaMiig Udayagm 
It IS a gieat bouldei, caivod into the semblance ot a tigei's head, 
Avith his jaws open, and his thioat, as it should be, is a dooiuvay 
leaduig to a single cell (Woodcut ho 73) It is a capiace, but one 
tha^ shows that those who conceived it had some exjieiience in the 


' That theie "neie YavaTias lu Oiis&a 
about this time is iihunclantly evident, 
from the native authoiities quoted hj 
Stirling — ‘ Asiatic Eeseaiches,’iol xv p 
258, et seqq Ihese lepiesent them as 
coming fiom Kashmir and Babul Des, 
01 Peisia, and one account names the 
invader as Hangsha Deo, which looks 
leiy like Hushka, oi Huvishka (the 


biothei of Kanishka), whose msciiptions 
aio found at Miittia — Cunningham, 

‘ Aichnological Eepoits,’ lol ui p 32, et 
seqq 

- ‘Jouinal ot the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’, lol mi, plate 42 ‘Tree and 
Seipent Woiship,’ plate 100 
® ‘ Tree and Seipent Woislnp,’ plate 
100, p 105 
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plastic aits befoie they uudeitook it Fiom the foim of the chaiactois 
which aie engiaved upon it, it is undoubtedly anteiioi to the 
Chiistian Eia, but how much 
earliei it is difficult to say 

Piom whatevei point of 
view they aie looked at, these 
Oiissan caves aie so unlike 
anj’-thing that we have pie- 
viously been in the habit of 
consideimg Buddhist, that it 
may well be asked whethei 
we aie justified in asciibmg 
then excaAmtion to the fol- 
io weis ot that leligion at all 
Not only is theie no figuie 
of Buddha, in the conventional foims and attitudes by which he 
was afteiwaids lecognised, but theie is no scene which can be intei- 
preted as lepiesenting any event in his lite, noi any of the jatakas 
in which his futuie gieatness was piefiguied Theie is no dagoba 
in the caves ^ oi lepiesented in the sculptuies, no chaitya cave, no 
wheel emblem, noi anything in fact that is usually considered 
emblematical of that leligion 

When we look a little moie closely into it, howevei, we do detect 
the Swastica and shield emblem attached to the Ana insciiption, and 
the shield and tnsul ornament ovei the doorways in the oldei caves, 
and these we know, fiom what we find at Bharhut and Sanchi, and at 
Bhaja (ante, p 112), weie consideied as Buddhist emblems in these 
places But weie they exclusively so’ The tiisul ornament is found 
on the coins of Kadphises, in conjunction with the bull and tndent of 
Siva,^ and we have no leason foi assuming that the Swastica, and it 
may be even the shield, were not used by other and eailiei sects 

The tiuth of the mattei appears to be that hitheito our knowledge 
of Buddhism has been deiived almost exclusively fiom books, which 
took then piesent form only in the fouith oi fifth centuiy of oui eia, 
01 from monuments elected after the coiiuptions of the Mahayana intro- 
duced by Nagaijuna, and those who assisted at the fouith convocation 
held by Kanishka in the first centuiy of oui eia We now aie able 
to lealise fiom the sculptuies of Bhaihut, of these caves, and of the 
Sanchi gateways, and the oldei western caves, what Buddhism really 
was between the ages of Asoka and Kanishka, and it is a widely 
different thing from anything wiitten in the books we possess, or 

* There may have been a structuial I may have disappear ed 
dagoba attached to tlio senes, which j - Wilson, ‘ Ariaiia Antiqna,’ plate 10 
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lepiGsented afteiwaicls. in &cnl])luies oi painlings ^Y]^ctl^ol wo 
shall evei iccoA^ei any iiaccs ol wli.ii Eucldlnsin was Ijotwccn the 
death of Sakya Mnni and Asoka is nioic than donhtful If found, it 
would piohahly he even nioic nnlikc the jacscnl Buddhism than that 
of the intei mediate 2 )Ciiod Judging Horn vhat vo luno Inthoiio 
found, it looks as if it would tuin out 1o ho a ]mic woiship of tieos 
hy a Naga oi soipent le^clenclng lacc on vhose piimitnc faiih 
Asoka cngiafled the 1 cachings of Sak^a l\luni 'J’hcic vcic Buddhists, 
of couisc, in India hctoie Asoka s time, hut it seems douhtlul if they 
weie sufficiently lion cilul todigca\es(n cicct monuments Konc at 
least have yet hcen disco\cied and fill thci aicne must he content 
to stop oni hacknaid icscaithos nith smh a gioup of monuments as 
these Ldajagiii caves 


ViHvnv Cam> 

Theic aic at least foui Vihaias nhich no knon joi ceitaintj neio 
excavated hetoic the Chiistian Eia 'J'heie aic ]n ohahly foi tj hut 
they have not yet hecn edited nith such c.ue .is to on.ihlo us to feel 
confident in affixing dates to them d'hc loin that aic knonn .ate 
those attached to the chaityas at Bhapi ,ind I’ctlsa (Woodcuts A'os 
45, 49), and the two oldest at A]unta, Nos 12 and 11 Tlioso at 
Kaili aie piohahly cocv.alnith the gic.it ch.iitva itsdf hut stiangc to 
say, they have iievei heen diawn oi iinestigatod so that no lo.ally 
know little oi nothing about them At .Jnnii thcie aic soveial which 
aie veij’- old, and at Sana and Tulapi in Gnieiat thcie aic sc^elal of 
veiy ancient date, hut they, like those .it Jiinii aio too impel fectly 
known to he quoted as .authenticated examples of the poiiod 

The oldest of these is that attached to the chaitya .it Bhaia 
(ante. Woodcut No 45) It is five-celled, thicc of these hai c single 
stone beds in them, one is double bedded, and one, appaicntly thoiesi- 
dence of the supeiioi, is without that uncomfoi table piece of fuinituic 
Tti front of these aie tno long stone benches at eithei end of a hall 
33 ft in length It is not cleai whethei this hall was alwaj'S open 
as at piesent, hut if it was closed, it was hy a nooden scieen like the 
chaitya beside it, which is undoubtedly of the same age They are 
indeed paits of one design The same may he said of the Bedsa 
vihaia, though placed a little fuithei apait In this case, howevei, 
theie aie thiee cells with stone beds in the veiandah of the chaitya, 
and a fouith was commenced when appaiently it was determined to 
remove the residence a little fuitliei off, and no instance, I believe, 
occuis afterwards in which they were so conjoined, till at least a very 
late date, when, as at Dhumnai (Woodcut No 65), all the parts got 
again confounded together As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut 
No 49) it IS exceptional in form, being apsidal like the chaitya itself 
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It IS not deal wlietliei tins is a copy of any existing wooden election, 
01 wlietliei it was that, being the fiist attempt at an independent 
vihaia in the loolc, they thought it ought to lesemble a chaitya in 
plan impiession is that the lattei is the tine explanation , snch 

an aiiangement in a fiee standing stiiictuie intended for a lesidence 
would he ahsiiid, hut wo aie heie assisting at the “incnnahnla” of 
the style, and must not he snipiised at anomalies 

Numhei 12 at Ajnnta is meiely a sqiiaie hall, measuiing 86 ft 
7 in each way It has no pillais, and its only ornament consists of 
seven hoiseshoe aiches, foni of which aie ovei the doois of cells, 
the othei thiee only oinamental Unfoi Innately, the rock over its 
fiont has given way, and earned with it the fagade, which piohahly 
was the most oinamental pait of the design 

Nnmhei 1 1 is a step in adimnce of this one, theie heing foni 
pillais 111 its centie (Woodcut No 74) It has nine cells, hut is without 
any sanctuaiy oi iitual aiiangement 
In age, it seems to he contempoiaiy 
vith the chaitya ho 10, to which it 
evidently belongs, and like it may he 
consideied as a tiansitional example, 
dating about the Chiistian Eia, oi 
lathei hefoie that time 

The most inaiked chaiacteiistic 
of these eaily vihaias on the western 
side of India, is that unlike then 
eastern contempoiaiies, they aic wholly 
devoid of fignie-sculptuie no hassi- 
lelievi, not even an emblem, lelieves the seventy of then simplicity 
Ovei the dooiways of the cells theie aie the usual hoiseshoe arches, 
copied fiom the windows of the gieat chaityas, and the invaiiahle 
Buddhist lail lepeated eveiywheie as a stiingcouise, with an occa- 
sional pillai 01 pilastei to lelieve the monotony 

Theie do not at piesent seem to exist any data suflBcient to 
account satisfactoiily for this cuiious diiference between the ex- 
uheiance of hguie-sculptuie m the east, and its total absence in the 
west in the pie-Christiaii Eia caves, and the pioblein must be lelegated 
foi fuithei inquiiies Looking, howevei, at the piogiess made of late 
yeais in these subjects, theie is little doubt that its solution is not fai 
off, and will, when i cached, thiow fiesh light on the eaily history of 
Buddhism Meanwhile, it may be woithy of lemaik, that the only 
living lepiesentation that is common to both sides of India, is the 
piesence of the thiee headed Naga on the fa 9 ade of the Nassick 
chaitya (Woodcut No 52), and its apjieaiauce in a similar 25osition 
on the Chulakaima and Ananta caA’^es at Udayagiii in Onssa It jioints 
to an imjioitant featuie in eaily Buddhist histoij’-, but not exactly 

L 
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wliat we aie now looking foi Besides tins the tin cc, five, oi Seven- 
Beaded Naga occuis so licqnontly at Bhaihnt, Sanclu and olsowlieic, 
that his piesenco heio can haidly bo called a distinctive pcciiliaiity 
The next step aftci the iiitiodiiction ot foiii pillais to snppoit tlio 
roof, as in cave No 11 at Apiiita (Woodcut No 74), vas to intiodiice 

twelve pillais to snppoit the loof, 
Ihei o being no iiitci mediate niimbci 
which would dmde by foin, and 
admit of an opening in the cciitio 
ol cvcij’' side This aiiaiigemoiit 
IS shown 111 the voodciit (No 75), 
icpicsciiting the plan of the cave 
No 2atA'|iiiita Bcfoio this stage 
of cave aichiicctnic had been 
icachcd, the voiship had dcgcnc- 
laicd coiisidciably fiom its oiiginal 
piiiity, and Ihcso caves always 
possess a sanctnaiy coiitaiiiing an 
image of Buddha 'Thcic aic fic- 
fpiently, besides this, as in the 
instance iiiidei considoiatioii, two 
side chapels, like those in Catholic chinches, coiitaiiniig images of 
subordinate saints, sometimes male, sometimes female 



Cwc No 2, 'll Ajunta 
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moiiasteiy-caves is tliat in ivliicli twenty pillais are placed in tlie 
flooi, so as to support tlie loof, six on each side, counting the coinei 
pillars twice There are seveial of those large caves at Ajunta and 
elsewhere , and one at Bagh, on the Tapty, icpiesented in the last 
Avoodcut (IVo 76), has, besides the oi dinar j’- complement, fom additional 
pillais in the centre, these weie intioduced endently in consequence 
of the lock not being sufficiently homogeneous and poifect to support 
itself without this additional precaution 

These — which might bo classed, according to the teims used in 
Greek aichitectuie, as astyle, when having no pillais, distyle, when 
with two pillars in each face , teti astyle, rvith four , and hexastyle 
with six form the leading and most chaiacteiistic division of these 
excaAmtions, and with slight modification are to be found in all the 
modern senes 


The foims, however, of many are so various and so abnormal, that 
it would lequiie a fai moie extended classification to enable us to 
describe and include them all In many instances the great depth of 
the cave which this squaie aiiangement required was felt to be incon- 


venient , and a moie 
oblong foim was 
adopted, as in the 
Durbar cave at Sal- 
sette (Woodcut No 
77), where, besides, 
the sanctuaij’" IS pro- 
jected forward, and 
assists, Avith the 
pillars, to support 
the roof In some 



examples this is Y ^ 

earned eA’'en further, <7 nurbu C'l^e, Sil'Jettc (rromnPlmbj the Author) 

, Scnle 50 ft to 1 in 

and the sanctuaij’^, 

standing boldly foiwaid to the centie of the hall, fonns in reality 
the only support This, howcAmi, is a late aiiangement, and must 
be considered more as an economical than an aichiteotuiaL,impiove- 
inent Indeed by it the dignity and beauty of the whole composi- 
tion aie almost entiiely destroyed 


Nassick Viharas 

The two most interesting senes of caves for the investigation of 
the histoij’’ of the later developments of the Vihaia system, are those 
at Nassick and Ajunta The latter is by far the most extensive, con- 
sisting of twenty-six first-class caves, four of which are chaityas 
The latter group nurabois, it is tine, seventeen excavations, but 

L 2 
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only SIX 01 seven of tlic.se can lie called fii si-class, and it possesses 
only one cliaitya The otlicis aio small excaval.ions of no ]iaiticnlai 
meiit 01 inteicst Ajnnia lias also the advanlagc of iciaimng the 
gieatei poition of tlio painlangs ivliicli once adorned the vmIIs of all 
tnhaias elected sulisoqucntly to the Chiistian Eia, vhilc Ihese have 
almost cntiioly disappeaicd at Nassiclc though theie seems ^ely little 
doubt that the ivalls ol all ihe gicatci Aihaias 1heio vcie once so 
oinamentcd This indeed was one ol Ihogicai disiinclions hetveen 
them and the cailiei piimitnc cells ol Ihc monlvs hofoic Iho Chiisiian 
Eia The Buddhist chinch helnecn Asoha and Kamshh.i nas in the 
same position as that of Chiistianiiy holwoen Clonstantine and Oiegoi^ 
the Gieat It was the last-named ponlifi nho inangmafcd the jMiddlo 
Ages with all then pomp and ccicmomal ll might thciefoie, nndci 
ceitain ciicnmstances he ov])edionl io desenhc 1ho Apinta Mhaias 
fiist, blit they aie singnlaily dehciont in veil ]no‘'ei\ed insdijihons 
containing iccoginsable names Na'^sicl: on llio oIIh'I hand, is 
pecnliaily iich in this lospect, and the hisiom of ihc senc's can he 
made out with vciy toleiable .ippioMimifii o ceii.tinlv ' 

The onl}’’ diihculty is at the beginning ol the^'eiies 11 ihe chaifita 
cave was, as above st.itcd, eonimciiccd ]20\o.n^ befoie Chiist, theic 
ought to have been a Mhaia oi ihe same age aiiadied io li, hnl such 
does not seem to exist 'Iheie is indeed a small Mh.tia close to it, 
and on a lowei level than ihose ncn\ on cadi side of li, and conse- 
quently moie likely to be what no aie looking ioi ih.in they aio It 
is a simple squaie hall nieasniing 14 It e.uh ■\\a^ mill ino ‘sqnaio 
cells in thiee of its sides, the fonith opening on a Aciandah mth tvo 
octagon pillaisin fiont The only oinament ol the inicnc)i is a hoisc- 
shoe aicli ovei each opening connected a\ it h a simjde Buddhist lail 
In eveiy detail it is in fact identical A\iih the tv o old Auhaias jNos 
12 and 11 Ajnnta, and ccitainly antciioi io ihe C'hiistian Eia, but it 
beais an insciiption of Kiishna Ka]a and he seems almost ceitainly 
to be the second of the Andiabiitya lace, and he ascended the thioiie 
BC 8 01 120 yeais aftei the tunc vc aic loohing foi - But foi this 


’ These insciiptions i\eie iir^t puh- 
lifehed by Lieut Biett, AMtli trail sl.itions 
by Di Stevenson, in the filth Aolunie of 
the Journal Bombay Biaiich of the 
Eojal Asiatic Society,’ p 39, cl seqq, 
lilates 1 to IG They neie afterwaids 
levibecl by Messrs E W and A A West 
in the eighth volume of the same journal, 
p 37, et seqq , and tiaiisluted by Piofessor 
Bhandaikai in a papei not yet published 
but to Avhich I have had access I have 
also been assisted by maniisciipt plans 
and notes by Mi Biiigess , and, though 


I liaio not seen the caies mi self, I faiici 
tliat I can icali‘-o ill then main features 
AAlthoilt ililhcultA 

• Prolessoi Bhandaihai, in his papci 
on these insciiptions, passes o\ei the 
insciiptions in the inteiioi of the chaiti i, 
AMthout alluding to them iii am vai 
Is it that there is anj" inistalce about 
them’ and that the caae is a centniv 
nioie modoin than thej A\ould lead us 
to siipjiose’ The aiisvci is piobabl) to 
be obtained on the spot, and thoic oiih 
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tlio aicliitectuial details would accoid peifeotly with those of the 
ehaitya, and the age asciibed to it, hut the nisei iptions may have 
been added afteiwaids If this is not so, the only suggestion that 
oecuis to me is that, as oiiginally executed, the chaitya had a foiecouit, 
and that the cells weie in this, as at Bedsa and Sana, but that having 
fallen away, fiom some flaw in the loclc, was entiiely lemoved, and 
at a subsequent time that on the light was added at a height of 6 ft 
above the level of the flooi of the chaitya, that on the left at 12 ft , 
about the same datum, ^ which could hardly have been the case if they 
weie pait of the oiigiiial conception 

Turning fiom these, which piactically belong to the last chapter 
lathei than to this, the interest is centred in thiee great viharas, 
the oldest of which bears the name 
of Nahapana (Woodcut No 78), the 
second that of Gautamiputia, and 
the thud that of Yadiijm Sii — if my 
chronology is collect, then dates 
are thus fixed, in round numbers, 
as An 100, 300, and 400 

The two principal vihaias at 
Nassick, Nos 3 and 8, are so similai 
in dimensions and in all then ai- 
langements, that it is almost imj)os- 
sible to distinguish between then 
plans on paper They aie both 
square halls measuring more than 40 ft each side, without any pillars in 
the centre, and aie sui rounded on thiee sides by sixteen cells of nearly 
the same dimensions On the fourth side is a six-pillaied veiandah, 
in the one case with a cell at each end, in the other with only one 
cell, which IS the most mailed distinction between the two plans 
The architecture, too, is in some respects so similar that we can 
haidly hesitate in assuming that the one is an intentional copy of the 
other It IS in fact the problem of the great cave at Kenheii, being 
a copy of that at Karli repeated heie^ Only the difference in age 
between the two chaityas being five centuries, the degradation in 
style IS greater than here, wheie it appears to be little more than two 
I’he pillars in the veiandah of cave No 8 Woodcut No 79, p 150) 
aie so similar to those in the great Kaili chaitya, that if it should turn 
out, as Justice Newton^ supposes, that Nahapana ivas the founder of the 
Sainvat eia, 56 b c , there would be nothing in the architecture to con- 
tradict such a date According to Mr West, “ the pillars are shorter 



' ‘Journal Bombay Bianch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society/ vol Yin p 40 
- Ante, p 129 See also plate 11 of 
111 } folio Y oik on the ‘ Eock-cnt Temples/ 


"wheie the pillais of the two caves aie 
contrasted as here 

^ ‘Journal Bombay Bianch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ vol i\ p 16 
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,1 Inun.xn lu«-ni(‘s inuio in(l(' 1 .> designoA ^ Hut 

m piopoitioii, am , mbiilV an nitomal ol m'.nh <^011- 

tuiios IS not (initc clcai u oinaniontod as tins Those 

sulo Of iBcHa K«. a ia^.u c “ ^ Ka.l,, tl.o„g1. 

at Bl.aja and Bodsa a,o qmto ,^.™, “ ,,u.,lo U.o a.dnlo, tn.al 

uch«, axo f,u n.toxxox to Una. ^ f,, 35, „ 

o™lo„colond..honglv oad. 

The insoiiption on tins (a\c sa^s 



79 Pillar m Nalnpam Gat o, Sassick 
(Prom a PKotognpli ) 



so Pillar 111 Gnut imiputra C u e, N is-itl' 
(From a PliotofeTapli ) 


TJsliavadata, son-in-laAv of Js^ahapana, viceioy nncTei King Kshalia- 
latia,^ evidently a foieignor, Avhose piopei name lias not yet heen 
discoveied, bnt for reasons given in tlie Appendix, there seems little 
donht hut that the Saka era (id 78-9) dates fioin his coronation, 
and as some years innst have elapsed hefoie the son-in-law of the 
viceroy could have heen in a position to iindoitake such a woik as 
this, I presume A n 100 is not far from the date of the cave 

Ihe pillais of the Gaiitainiputia cave Ko 3 have, as will he seen 

' ‘JoiunilBomhxj BiandiEo^al Asiatic Society,’ 7 ol vm p 12 -Hi lol i p i‘> 
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fiom tlio last woodcut (No 80), lost much of the elegance of those 
last desciibed Instead of the gi aceful hell-shaped Persian capitals, 
we have the pudding forms that aftei wards became so prevalent The 
shafts aie straight posts, and have no bases, and the whole shows an 
infeiioiity not to be mistaken The iichly caived and sculptured 
doorway also belongs to a much more modem age Besides this, 
there aie three things heie which piove almost incontestably that it 
belongs to the same age as the Amravati tope erected in the Ith cen- 
tury the rail in front, ahead}’' given (Woodcut No 36), the pilaster 
at the end of the veiandah,^ and the bas-ielief of a dagoba, which 
occupies the same position on the back wall in this cave that the man 
with the club occupies in No 8 It Iras the same attendants, and the 
same superfluity of umbrellas, as aie found there, ^ so that altogether 
the ago of the excavation can hardly be considered doubtful. 

Cave No 12 is a small nhaia, the central hall bemg 30 ft by 23 
ft , and -unth only four cells on one side Considerable alterations 
have been attempted in its interior at some date long subsequent to 
its first excavation, to adapt it apparently to Hindu worship Its 
verandah, however, consisting of two attached and two free-standing 
columns, is undoubtedly of the same age as the Nahapana cave No 8 
All inscnption upon it states that it was excavated by Indiagnidatta, 
pnnce regnant under Patamitiaka of the noithein region ^ None of 
these names can be lecoguised, but they point to an age when foreign 
kings, possibly of the Punjab, 
ruled this country by satraps 
The great vihaia beyond the 
chaitya cave, and 1 2 ft above its 
level, IS one of the most important 
of the senes, not only from its 
size, but from its ordinance and 
date (Woodcut No 81) The hall 
IS 60 ft in depth by 40 ft wide 
at the outei end, in ci easing to 
45 ft at the inner, and with 
eight cells on either side The 
most marked peculiarity, how- 
ever, IS that it has a regular 
sanctuary at its inner end, with 
two nchly - carved pillars in 
fiont (Woodcut No 82, p 152), 
and r\ithm, a colossal figure of 
Buddha, seated, with flying and standing attendants, dwarpals, 

' 'Tree and Seipent Woiship,’ wood- ^ 'Journal Bomibaj Branch of the 
out 12, p 92 Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ vol v p 55 

- Ibid , plates 81, 91, 97, ei 23asbim 



81 Yadnja Sn Ca%e, Nassick 

(From a Plan by Mr Burgess ) 
Scale 50 ft to 1 in 
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dwaifs, and all the nsnal accompamnients nsiiallj^ fonnd in the fifth 
and suhsetinent centmies, hnt nevei, so fai as I know, hefoio 

Foi innately wo have 
in this cave an insci ijition 
containing a Avcll-knoivn 
name It is said to li.ive 
liecn excavated liy the wife 
ol the commandoi in-chiel 
of the Eiupeioi Tadnya 
SiJ S.it Kami, descendant 
of King Gantannpntia, in 
the sevcnih ycai ^ 'We 
.11 e not aide to fix the ex- 
act ycai to winch this date 
lefcis, piohahly it was 
only icgn.il hnt it docs 
not seem donhtlnl that 
this king icigned in the 
fust qnaifei oi the 6th 
ccntniy, .ind wo conse- 
(picntly have in fhis ca\c 
.1 fixed point on -winch to 
base oni calcnhitions loi 
the pciiod .ibont the time 
Beyond this fheic is 
still anothci o\ca\ .ition 
No 17 — it can haidly be 
called a vihaia — of vci}^ iiicgiilai shape, and covcied with scnljitnic 
of a date at least a centniy moic modem than that of the caAC last 
desciibed Bnddha is theie icpiesentcd in all his attitudes standing 
01 sitting, accompanied bj’- chowiic bcaiois, flying fignics, dnaifs, 
&c On one side is a colossal iccnmbcnt hgnie of him attaining 
Niivana, which is a suie sign of a veiy modem date Besides these, 
theie aie Dyani Bnddhas, Bodhisatwas, and .all the modem pan- 
theon of Buddhism, aiianged in most admiied confnsion, as in all 
the most modem caves Theie is no insciiiition, bnt fioni its sculji- 
tuie and the foim of its jiillais we may safely asciibe it to the last 
age of Bnddhist ait, say about the yeai 600 oi latei Tlie pillais 
appioxTmate closely in style to those fonnd at Elephanta, and in the 
Biahmanical caves at Elloia, which fiom othei evidence have been 
assigned to dates vaiymg fiom 600 to 800 yeais of oni eia 

Moie has peihaps been said about the Nassick caves than then 
aichitectnial impoitance would seem at fiist sight to justify, bnt they 

Journal Bomba'S Bianch of the Koy.al Abi.itic 8oc ots ,’ \ ol mu p 5b 



82 Pill ir in 1 luhn n Sri C u c 

(Fiom a Drawing bj Jlr Burgess ) 
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\ aie one of the most nnpoitant of the puiely Buddhist gioups, and they 
haAm haidly yet been alluded to in Eiiiopean books Then gieat 
meiit, hoAvevei, is that they belong to one of the most impoitant of 
the oldei Indian djmasties, known as the Andiabiityas, Sata Kainis, 
01 Satavahanas Being of puiely Indian exti action, they, hoAvevei, 
did not coin money like the Punjab dynasties, noi then contempoia- 
iies and iivals the Sah kings of Giijeiat, avIio bioiight the ait with 
them when they came as conqueiois fioni the noith-west, wheie 
they had leaint the ait fiom the Gieeks This dynasty has, con- 
sequently, been ovei looked by numismatists and otheis, and can only 
be lehabilitated by then nisei iptions and their aichitectuial woik, 
on which these aie found nisei ibed 


Ajunta Viharas 

As befoie mentioned, the cential gioiip of the foui oldest caves 
at Ajiinta foinis the nucleus fiom which the cairns ladiate noith and 
south — eight 111 one dnectioii, and fointeen in the othei It seems, 
howevei, that theie was a pause ni the excavation of caves aftei the 
fiist gieat eftbit, and that they iveie then extended, foi some time at 
least. 111 a southern dnection Thus caA^'es Nos 13 to 20 foim a 
toleiably consecutn^e senes, without any Auolent bieak Aftei that, 
01 it may be conteuipoianeously nath the last named, maybe giouped 
Nos 8, 7, and b , and, lastly. Nos 21 to 26 at one end of the senes, 
and Nos 1 to 5 at the othei, foim the latest and most ornate gioup of 
the Avhole senes ^ 

As above explained of the cential foui, thiee aie ceitainly antenoi 
to the Chnstian Eia One, No 10, being tiansitional in some of its 
featuies, may belong to the 1st centiiiy, and be consequently contem- 
poiaiy with the gateways at San chi Aftei this fiist effoit, howevei, 
came the pause just alluded to, for Nos 13, 14, and 16, ivhich aie the 
only caves we can safely assign to the next thiee centuries, aie com- 
paiatiAmly insignificant, eithei in extent oi in nchness of detail 

Leaving these, we come to two vihaias. Nos 16 and 17, which aie 
the most beautiful heic, and, taken in conjunction with their paintings, 
jiiobably the most inteiestiug vihaias in India 

No 16 IS a twenty-pillaied cave, measuiing about 65 ft each way 
(Woodcut No 83, j) 154), ivith sixteen cells and a regulai sanctiiaiy, 
in which IS a figuie of Buddha, seated, wuth his feet down The 
gencial appearance of the inteiioi may be judged of by the following 
woodcut (No 84) in outline, but only a colouied repiesentation in much 

iust cave tlieie being No 1, the last 
accessible cave at the southciii end being 
No 20 


‘ The caves, it may be e\plained, vveie 
numbcied consecutively, like houses m a 
sticct, beginning at tlie noilh end, the 
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gieatei detail could give an idea of tlie iicliiiess of eifect piodiiced by 
its decoiation All tbe walls aie coveied with fiescoes lepiesenting 
scenes fioin the life of Biiddba, oi fioin tlie legends of saints, and tbe 
loof and pillais by aiabesqnes and ornaments, geneially of gieat 
beauty of outline, heightened by the most haimonious coloniing 

No 17, which IS veiy similai in plan, is geneially known as 
the Zodiac cave, fiom the figuie of a Buddhist chakia oi wheel 



85 View in Cave No 17 at Ajunta (From a Pliotogripli ) 

painted at one end of its veiandah, which was mistaken by eaily 
visitois foi a celestial emblem The geoeial effect of its aichitectuie 
inteinally may be gatheied fiom the above woodcut (No 85) fiom 
a photogiaph, oi fiom the next woodcut (No 86) rejnesenting one 
of its pillais to a laigei scale, fiom which the curiously wooden 
consti notion of the lOof will be bettei obseived than fiom the photo- 
giaph It IS, in fact, the usual mode of foiming flat oi teiiaced 
loofs at the piesent day thioiighout India, and winch consequently 
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docs not scorn to li.iAC ^.m('d Jtoni tlu' dtli <('iitin\ Jit all oMiitM 
As inny lio "itlicicd tioin tlu so illnstiatunis tlio jiillais in tin'll* 
caves .110 .‘il most indi'finiti Iv ^.lnod, tn lu i.ilh in ])aiis, Imt no jull.iis 

in am one fa\(' !uo 
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^ bG oic.ltci liliomtic 

(From a SI ttcij hy tlm Auttior ) ^ I 

povoi I\r.inv oi tlic 

ficts and aicliitectnial details p.untcd on the loots .nid jiillais of 
tlicso and in Mliaias aic also ol f>,ioit elegance .ind .ijipiojni.itoncss, 
and, Avlicn comlnncd vitli tlu* .ik lutectnie inalvc np .i Ailiole nn- 
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iivalled in India foi its etlinogiaphic as well as foi its arclntectnial 
licanty 

Foitunately the age of these two caves is not donhtful, theie 
IS a long insciiption on each, innch inntilated it must he confessed, 
hnt of which enough can he made out to show that they weie 
excavated by kings of the Vindhyasacti lace, one of whom, Prava- 
lasena, whose name appeals in the insciiption on Ho 16, maiiied a 
dauglitci of Mahaiaja Deva, alias Chandia-gupta We have in- 
sciiptions of the last King dated 82 and 03 of the Gupta eia, oi in 
A n 400 and 411, and his son-in-law maj’- piohahly have leigned a 
fcAv yeais latei We may consequently safely place these two caves 
in the lust half of the 5th centui 3 ^ Thej’’ aie thus slightly moie 
modem than the Yadnj'a Sii cave. Ho 15, at Hassick, which is 
exactl}’" the lesult we would expect to .iiiive at fiom then aichitec- 
tuic and tlie foim of then sanctuaiies 

Then gieat inteiost, thciefoie, fiom a histoiical point of view, 
consists in then hoing almost unique specimens of the aichitectuie 
and aits oi India duiing the gieat Gupta pciiod, when Theodosius II 
■was einpeioi of the East, and at a time when Bahiain Gain, the 
fSassanian is said to have visited India lie leigned 420 to 440, if 
lie didiisit Indi.i, it must have hcen iihile thej" weie in coui.se of 
heiiig e\ca^a^cd - 

Hos 18 10, and 20 succeed this gioup, both in position and in 
style, and pi oh.ihly occupied the icmaining half of the 6th centuij" 
in eonstiuctioii, hiinging domi oiii histoij’’ to about A o 500 

Bcfoio pioceeding fuithoi in this diiection, the caA^e-diggeis 
seem to have turned back and excavated Hos 8, 7, and 6 The last- 
named IS the onlj’’ two-stoicjmd caA'-e at Ajunta, and would be veiy 
inteiesting if it ivcie not so feaifullj’- mined bj’’ damp and decay, 
oAMiig to the faulty natiiio of the lock in Avhich it is excavated 
Ho 7 has a .siiigulaity elegant A^eiandah, bioken bj’' two piojecting 
paAilions Intel nally, it is .small, and occupied bj'^ a whole pantheon 
of Buddlias It icseinbles, in fact, in almost eveij’" lespect. Ho 17 at 
Hassick, Avitli Avhich it is, no doubt, contempoiai}'’ 

Tlieie still icinain the five fiist caves at the noithein end, and 
tlie SIX last at the sou them one of these is a chaitya, tlie othei ten 
aic Aohaias of gieatci oi less dimensions Some aie onty commenced. 


' ‘ Jouinal Bombav Bianch of the 
Rojal Asiatic Society,’ vol viii p 5(> 
See also, ‘ Jouinal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,’ vol v p 72G 

- Cuiiou&lj enough, on the roof of this 
caAO tlieic aie foui squaie compaitments 
icpresenting the same scene, m clifleient 
manncis — a king, oi \eiy impoitant pei- 
sonago clunking out ot a cup with male 


and female attendants "What the stoi\ 
IS, IS not known, but the peisons lepie- 
sented aie not Indians, but Peisians, and 
the costumes tliose of the Sassanian 
peiiod Copies of these pictuies by Mi 
Giiffith aie now exhibited in tlie India 
Museum at Kensiusfton 

* ‘ Rock cut Temples,’ pi .S 
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and two, Nos 4 and 24, wliicli weie intended to liavc been the finest 
of the senes, aie left in a Teiy incomplete state inteiesting, how- 
evei, as showing the whole piocess of an excavation fioin its com- 
mencement to its completion Both these weie intended to ho 28- 
pillaied caves, and the hall of No 4 measiiies 84 ft hy 89 ft 

Caves Nos 1 and 2 aie among the most i-ichly-sculptniod of 
the caves The fagade, indeed, of No 1 is the most elahoiato and 
heantiful of its class at Ajnnta, and with the coiiesponding caves at 
the opposite end conveys a highei idea of the poifection to which 
decoiative scnlptme had attained at that age than anything else at 
Ajunta With the last chaitya, which belongs to this gioiip, these 
caves cany oni histoiy down ceitainly into the 7th centniy Tlie 
woik in the nnfinished caves, I fancy, must have been aiiested by 
the tionbles ivliich took place in Ccntial India about the yoai 650, 
01 shoitly afteiwaids, when, I fanejy the peisociition of the Buddhists 
commenced, and aftei which it is haidly piobable that any com- 
iminity of that faith would have leisnie oi means to cany out any 
woiks, on such a scale at least, as these Ajunta vihaias 

It IS, of couise, impossilile, without a much gieatei amount of 
illustiation than is compatible with the natuio of this woik, to 
convey to those who have not seen them any idea of the vanous 
points of inteiest found in these caves, but it is to be hoped that a 
complete senes of illustiations of them may bo one day given to the 
woild The matenals foi this neaily existed when the disastious 
file at the Ciystal Palace, in 1860, dcstioycd Majoi Gill’s facsimiles 
of the paintings, which can haidly now bo leplaccd ^ A good deal, 
howevei, may be, and it is hox^ed will be, done, as they affoid a 
complete senes of examples of Buddhist ait vithout any admixtiiie 
fiom Hinduism, oi any othei leligion extending fiom 200 yeais 
bofoie Chiist to 600 oi 700 yeais aftoi his eia, and besides illus- 
tiating the aits and feelings of those ages, they foim a chionometnc 
scale by which to judge of, and synchionise othei known senes with 
which, howevei, they diffei in seveial impoitant paiticulais Foi 
instance, at Ajunta theie is no single example of those bell-shaped 


’ Eight laige lithogiaphic plates ilhis- 
tiating these caves will be found m my 
work on the ‘ Eock-cut Temples of India,’ 
184S In 1861 1 published a small i olume 
containing fifty-eight photogiaphic illus- 
tiations of the same series Eeductions 
of some of the more important frescoes, 
copied hy Major Gill, vseie fortunately 
published hy Mis Speir in her ‘ Life in 
Ancient India,’ in 1856 , and since then 
Ml Griffith, of the School of Arts at 


Eomhay, has been employed to lecoiei, 
as fai as it can now he done, the frescoes 
destiojed in the Cijstal Palace fire If 
he IS successful, these cuiioiis paintings 
may still be made available for the his- 
tory of ait in India It is feared, how- 
ever, that the means taken hy Major 
Gill to heighten their colour before copj’- 
mg them, and the destiiictne tendencies 
of Biitish tourists, ha\e rendered the 
task to a great extent a hopeless one 
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Pcisian capitals to pillais, with Avateipot bases, noi is tlieie any 
example of animals Avitli iicleis cioAiaiing the capitals, such as aie 
found at Beclsa, Kaili, Nassiclc, Salsette, and elseivheie in the Ghats 
Those diffeiences seem to point to a westein influence, Peisian, 
Salca 01 Scythian, oi by udiatevei name we like to designate it, ivliich 
did not penotiate so lai inland as Apiiita oi Elloia, but was confined 
to those legions wlieie wo kiioiv the foieign influence pievailed 

These, and many inoio ethnogiaphic distinctions in aichitcctuie 
Avill, no doubt, be biought out b}'' caicful examination and com- 
Xiaiisons, fiom which, when made, it can haidlj^ be doubted that the 
most impoitant lesults will be deiivcd 


Bag II 

At a distance about 150 miles a little west of noith fiom Aiuiita, 
and thiiiy miles ivest of Sfandu, iieai a little village of the name of 
Bagh, thcie exists a senes of vihaias only litlle less inteiesting than 
the latei senes at Aiunta Thej’’ aie situated in a secluded lavine in 
the Bide of the lange of hills that bounds the A\alley of the Ncibudda 
on the noith, and iveie fust visited oi at least fiist desciibed by 
Lieutenant Dangoi field, m tlio second volume of the ‘ Tiansactions of 
the Litciaiy Society of Bombay ’ They have since been desciibed moie 
111 detail by Di Impoy in the fifth volume of the ‘ Joiiinal Bombay 
Blanch of the Poyal Asiatic Society’ ‘Unfoitunately the plates that 
ueio to accompany that papei wcie not published ivith it, but being 
deposited by tlio authoi in the libiaiy of the India Office, they aie 
iioAV befoie me, and fiom them and fiom this papei the pnncipal 
details that folloiv have been gleaned 

The senes consists of ciglit oi nine vihaias, some of them of the 
veij’’ fiist class, but no chaitya hall, noi docs any excavation of that 
class seem evei to have been attempted heic On tlic othei hand, the 
laigei vihaias seem to liaA^o had a shala oi schoolioom attached to 
them, udiich maj’’ also have been employed foi dmne seiiuce The 
fact, howevei, that the sanctuaiics of the Auliaias geneially liaA'-e 
a dagoba in them, instead of an image of Buddha, points to a distinc- 
tion which may heieaftei piove of value On the whole the 3 '-aie puiei 
and simplci than the latest at Ajunta, though most piobably of about 
the same age 

The plan of one lias alieadj’- been gn^en, but it is neithei so laige 
noi architectuially so impoitant as the gieat viliaia, shown in plan, 
Woodcut No 87 Its gicat hall is 96 ft sqiiaie, and would at Ajunta 
lank as a twenty-eight pillaied cave, like No 4 theie, but inside this 
are eight pillais langed octagonallj’- , and at a latoi age, appaientlj^ 
in consequence of some failuic of the loof foui stiuctuial pillais — 
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shaded lightei— Aveie mtiodnced It is not cleai fioin Di Impoy’s 
desciiptioii how the coiitial octagon Avas oiiginally loolcd. lie seems 
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Grcit Viliu i it High (1 roin n I’l in 1)\ Dr Iinptt ) 


to liaAC hclieved that a dagoha oiignmlU stood in tlic ccntic and 
haAnng hcen dcbtioycd 1)1 ought don n ilie looi mtli it As honcAei, 
tlieio IS a dagoha in the sanclnaiy. this is liaidh piohahlc. and it 
seems innch inoi e hkoh tliat it nasa copj ot a stiuotuial octagonal 
dome, such as ne find the Jains iiuaii.ihl^ employing a fen ccntniies 
afteiAvaids If this is so itnonldhc highly inteicsting that it should 
he examined by some aichitcct cap.ihlc ot lostoiing it constiuctn’clA’’ 
fiom such indications as icmain We have hnndicds, almost thousands, 
of these domes suppoited on eight pillais altei the leAnal in the 
10th centuiy, hut not one holoic It this is one it might help to 
lestoio a missing link in oui chain ol CAidcncc 

The shala connected with this a ihaia mcasuics 04 ft hy 44 ft , and 
the tAAm aie joined togethei hy aAciandah measuiing 220 ft in length, 
adorned hy twenty fiee-standing })illais At one time the Avliole of 
the hack AAmll of this galleiy aims adoinetl AAith a senes of fiescoes, 
ecLualling in beauty and in inteiest those of Ajunta As in those at 
Ajunta, the uninitiated would fail to ti ace among them any symjitoms 
of Buddhism as geueially uiidei stood The piincipal subjects aie 
piocessions on hoisehack, oi on elephants In the lattei the numhei 
of Avomen exceeds that of the men Dancing and loA’^e-making aie as 
usual piominently intioduced, and only one small pictuie, containing 
tAAm men, can he said to he ai>piopiiated to umiship 

IVith one exception, no man oi Avoman has any coimiing on then 
heads, and the men geneially haAre the haii cioppcd shoit, and AAuth 
only Amiy small moustaches on the face Some half-dozen aic as 
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daik as tlio Indians of tlie piesent day The lest aie very much 
faiiei, man}' as fan as Siianiaids, and neaily all "sveai colomed 
di esses 

We aio not at piesent in a position to saj'’, and may not foi a 
long time bo able to feel sine, who the laces aie that aie ie]iie- 
sented m these fiescocs oi in those at Ajiinta Negatively we may 
inobabl}’- be justified in asseiting that they aie not the ancestois 
of the piesent mbabitants of Eajputana, noi of any of the native 
laces — Bluls, Gonds, oi such like Aie they Sakas, Yavanas, oi any 
of the tians-Indus tubes, who, in the hist centimes of the Chiistian 
Eia flowed into India acioss that iivei, bunging with them then 
aits and leligious foims ^ The style of ait, especially at Bagh, is veiy 
sinnlai to that of Pcisia at about the same date 

The date of this giou 2 ) of caves seems haidlj’^ doubtful The eailiest 
could not well have been commenced much befoic a d 600 , the date of 
the latest, if oiii chionology is collect, could not well be earned down 
beyond 650 oi 700 unless it was, that the tioubles that convulsed the 
lest of India aftei that dale did not leach those lomote valleys in 
Baiputana till some time aftei v aids 

Svisrni 

One of the most evtensne, but one of the least satisfactoiy of all 
the gioups of Indian ca^es, is that geneially knovn as the Kenheii 
Caves on the Island of Salsctte ni Bombaj’- Ilaiboui The gi eat chaitjm 
caA c theic as mentioned above, is only a bad coiiy of the Kaili cave, and 
vas excavated in the beginning of the oth centuiy, and none of the 
Mhaias seem to be cailiei The place, howevei, must have had some 
sanctity at an eailiei date, foi thcie seems no doubt that a tooth of 
Buddha was enshiiiied heic in thcbeguiuing of the 4th centuiy, when 
these lebcs weie levolutionismg the Buddhist woild, at least at two 
diamctiicallj’ oiijiositc iioints of the coast of India, at Pun, and in this 
island ^ It may have been in consequence of the visit of this lelic 
that the island became holy, and it may have been because it was 
an island, that it lemaincd undistuibed by the tioubles of the main- 
land, and that the jiiactice of excavating caves lasted longei heie 
than 111 any senes above desenbed Be this as it may, the caves heie 
go stiaggling on till they fade by almost imiieicejitible degiees into 
those of the Hindu leligion The Hindu caves of Montjiezii, Kundoty 
and Aniboli aie so like them, and the change takes jilaceso giadually, 
that it IS sometimes diflicult to diaw the line between the two 
leligions 

Although, theicfoio, we have not at Salsette any vihaias that can 
compaio vath those of Nassick, Ajunta, oi Bagh, and they nowheie 
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foim a senes -svlucli might assist iis ni guessing tlicn dates, yet, lust 
liecause they aie so late, and hccaiisethey do lade so giadiially into the 
next phase, aie they woi thy of moio attention than has been bestowed 
upon them 

As those caves aie so neai Bombay, and so easily accessible, it 
seems stiango that they liave lately been so much neglected, and no 
one seems to have visited, oi at least desenbed, the outlying gioups 
What w^e know of those of Montpe/n oi Amboli is dciived liom 
Daiiiell’s diawaiigs,^ made at the end ol the last ccntuiy, oi fiom the 
tiavels of Loid Yalentia oi Niobuhi.” Tlic Kcnhcii gioup is bettei 
known, and I can speak of them liom poisonal knowledge 

A plan of one has alicady been given (AVoodcut No 77) It is a 
two-stoieyed viliaia, and one of the hnest heie, though it would not 
be consideied lemaikablc anywhoic else Anothci, ol which a icpic- 
sentation is given in my ‘Koclc-cnt 'J’emplos,’ ]ilato 10, icpicsents 
Avalokiteswaia wnth ten heads, the only instance T know' of in 
India, though it is common in Thibcl in modem times The otheis 
aie gencially mcic cells, oi natuial caieins slightly impinied by ait, 
and haidlj’- woithy of illustiation in a gcncial histoiy, though a 
monogiaph of these caves Avould be a mostAaluablc addition to oui 
scanty stock of knowdedgo 


UnUMNAU AND KlIOLVJ 

There aio no vihaias at cithei of these places which can at all 
compaie, oithoi in dimensions oi in intcicst, witli tlioso alicady de- 
Bciibed The laigest, at Dhumnai, is that alie.uly given in com- 
bination wnth the cliaitya, AVoodcut No Go, and, though impoi taut, 
IS evidently tiansitional to anothci state of matteis Next to this 
IS one called the Gieat Kachoii, but it is only a six-celled vihaia, 
wnth a hall about 2o ft squaie, encumbeied Iw foui pillais on its 
flooi , and iieai the chaitya aboic alluded to is a similai hall, but 
smaller and Avrthout colls At KIioIa'i thcic is nothing that can 
coriectly be called a vihaia at all Theie is, indeed, one laige hall, 
called Bhnn’s home, measiinng 42 ft by 22 ft , but it has no cells, 
and is much more like wdiat wmuld be called a sliala at Bagh than 
a vihara The otheis aie meio cells, of no ai chitectiii al importance * 


' I possess a large collection of MS 
drawings of these caves, made for Daniell 
by his assistants in 1795-G 

‘ Voyage en Arable et d’aiitres pays 
circonvoisins,' 1776-80 Most of the 
plates referring to these caves ivero re- 
produced by Dangles in his ‘ Monuments 
d’Hmdostan,’ vol ii , plates 77, ei seqq 


® Schlagintn eit, ‘ Buddhismus in 
Tliibot,’ plate 3 

^ Plans of these cares, vith descrip- 
tions and some aichitectuial details, mil 
be found in Gen Cunningham’s ‘ Archeo- 
logical Kepoits,’ \oI 11 pp 270-288, plates 
77-S4 Those of Dhiimnai I have seen 
mjself, but till tliose of Khohi aic 
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Tlie fact seems to be tbat when these two gioups of caves weie 
being excavated Buddhism was fast losing its oiiginal chaiacteiistics, 
and fading into the bastaid Biabmanism that succeeded it When 
that took place, we cannot at piesent exactly say, bnt I cannot help 
fancjang that this leligion may have lingeied on, and floniished in 
the lemote wilds of Eajpntana ^ or in the island of Salsette long aftei 
it had been diiven from the neighbouihood of the gieat cities and 
fiom the poimlons and well-cnltivated plains, and these caves, 
especially those of Kholvi, may have been excavated in the eighth oi 
even in the ninth centniy of oiii eia 


E llora , 

AtElloia theie aie numeious vihaias attached to the Viswakaima, 
01 the gieat chaitjm above described (p 128) Like it, howevei, they 
aie all modem, but on that veiy account inteiesting, as showing 


moie cleaily than elsewheie the 
steps by which Buddhist cave- 
aichitectuie faded into that of the 
Hindus Eveiy step of the pioeess 
can be cleaily tiacod heie, though 
the piecise date at which the 
change took place cannot jmt be 
fixed with ceitamty 

The gieat vdiaia, which is also 
evidentlj’’ contempoiaiy Avith the 
chaitya, is known as the Dehi- 
waiia, and, as will be seen fiom 
the plan (Woodcut No 88), difieis 
consideiably fiom any of those 
illustiated above Its dimensions 
aie considerable, being 110 ft in 
depth by 70 ft aoioss the cential 
lecesses, its gieat defect being the 
lowness of its loof Its foim, too, 
IS exceptional It looks moie like 
a flat -1 oofed chaitya, wath its thiee 
aisles, than an ordinaiy vihaia, 
and such it piobably was intended 
obseive that at Bedsa (Woodcut No 



to be, and if so, it is cunous to 
49) we had one of the eailiest 


pliotogiaplied we shall not he able to 
spealv positively regaidmg them, the 
Geneial’s diawings aie on too small a 
scale foi that pmpose 

’ The Kholvi gioiip is situated moie 


than sixty miles north of TJjjain, that 
of Dhumnai about twenty-five furthei 
north, and deeper into the Cential Indian 
jungles 
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complete viliaias, looking like a ckaitya in plan , and keie we have 
one of tke latest, skewing tke same confusion of ideas , a tking very 
common in aickiteotiiial kistoiy, wkeie a new style oi a new aiiange- 
ment geneially hampers itself with copying some ineongiiions foim, 
wkick it casts off dining its vigoious manhood, hut to which it 
letuins in its deciepitude — a sine sign that it is passing away 

Close to the Yiswakainia is a small and veiy pietty vihaia, in 
which the sanetuaiy stands fiee, with a passage all round it, as in 
some of the Saiva eaves fuithei on, and the apj)eaiance of the 
waideis on eaeh side of the dooi would lead one lathei to expect 
an image of Siva inside than the Buddha which actually occupies 
it The details, however, of its aichitectiiie are the same as in the 
gieat cave 

Communicating with this one is a small sqiiaie vihaia, the loof 
of which IS suppoited hy foui pillais of the same detail as the 
Dookya Ghui, which is the cave next it on the north , hut though 
sill rounded hy cells it has no sanetuaiy or images 

Higher up the hill than these are two others containing numerous 
cells, and one with a very handsome hall, the outer half of which has 
unfortunately fallen in , enough, however, remains to show not only 
its plan, hut all the details, which very much lesemhle those of the 
last group of vihaias at Ajunta 

In the sanctuaiies of most of these caves are figuies of Buddhas 
sitting with then feet down On each side of the image in the 
principal one aie nine figuies of Buddhas, oi rather Bodhisatwas, 
seated cross-legged, and helow them three and three figuies, some 
cross-legged, and others standing, piohahly devotees, and one of them 
a woman 

Neither of these caves have been entirely finished 

There is still another group of these small vihaias, called the 
Chiimaiwaria, oi (if I understand coiiectly) the Chumars’ (oi shoe- 
makers’) quarter The first rs sqiiaie, with twelve pillars on the 
same plan as those at Ajunta, though the detail is similar to the 
Viswakaima There are cells, and in the sanctuary Buddha sitting 
with the feet down , it never has been finished, and is now much 
ruined 

The second is similar in plan, though the pillars are of the 
cushion form of Elephanta and the Dehiwaiia, hut the capitals are 
much better formed than in the last example, and more ornamented, 
the lateral galleries here contain figuies of Buddha, all like the one 
in the sanctuary, sitting with then feet down, and there are only two 
cells on each side of the sanctuary 

The last is a small plain vihaia with cells, hut without pillars, 
and much ruined 

The whole of the caves in this group resemble one another so 
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mucL. m detail and execution that it is difficult to make out any suc- 
cession among them, and it is prohahle that they weie all excavated 
within the same centuiy as the Yiswakaiina 

The next thiee temples aie paitieulaily inteiestmg to the anti- 
quaiian, as pointing out the successive steps hy which the Buddhistical 
caves meiged into the Brahmanical 

The fiist IS the Do Tal, oi Dookya Ghui, a Buddhist vihaia of 
two stoieys, most of its details aie so similai to those above described 
that it may be assumed to be, without doubt, of the same age It 
IS stiictly Buddhistic in all its details, and shows no moie tendency 
towaids Biabnianism than what was pointed out in speaking of 
the Yiswakaima It ajipaiently was intended to have had three 
stoieys, but has been left unfinished 

The next, oi Teen Tal, is veiy similar to the last in aiiangement 
and detail, and its sculptuies aie all Buddhistical, though deviatmg 
so fai fiom the usual simplicity of that style as almost to justify the 
Biahmans in appiopiiating them as they have done 

The thud, the Das Avatai, is anothei two-stoieyed cave, veiy 
similai in all its aichitectuial details to the two preceding, but 
the sculptuies aio all Biahmanical At first sight, it seems as if the 
excavation had been made by the Buddhists, and appiopriated and 
finished by then successors This may be true to a certain extent, 
but on a more caieful examination it appears more probable that we 
owe it entirely to the Biahmans It is evidently the earliest Brabma- 
nical temple here, and it is natural to supjiose that when the Saivites 
first attempted to rival then antagonists in cave-temples they should 
follow the only models that existed, merely ajiinopi rating them to 
then owm woishiji The circumstance, how^evei, that makes this most 
probable, is the existence of a pseudo structural mantapa, oi shiine of 
Nundi, in the courtyard, this evidently must have been a part of 
the oiiginal design, oi the lock would not have been left here for it, 
and it IS a model of the usual stiuctuial building found in Saiva 
temples in different parts of India This is a piece of bad giammai 
the Buddhists never were guilty of, then excavations always are 
caves, whilst the great characteristic of Biahmanical excavations, as 
distinguished fiom that of then predecessors, is that they generally 
copied structural buildings a sj'^stem that rose to its greatest height 
in the Kylas, to be described further on The Buddhist excavations, 
on the contrary, were alwmys caves and nothing else 

It IS not easy, in the present state of oui knowledge, to determine 
whether the Elloia Buddhist grouj) is later or eailiei than those of 
Dhumnar and Kholvi It is certainly finer than eithei, and confoims 
more closely with the traditions of the style in its palmiest daj^’s , but 
that may be owing to local circumstances, of which we have no precise 
knowledge The manner, howevei, in which it lades into the Hindu 
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gioiip IS in itself sufficient to piove licw lute it is If we talco a d 600 
as the medium date foi the Viswakaima and its suiioun dings, and 
AD 750 as a tiiue when the last tiaee of Buddhism had disappoaied 
fiom western India, we shall piohahlj^ not on to any gioat extent, 
hut we must wait foi some insciaptions oi moic piccise data hefoie 
attemiitmg to si^eak with piecision on the suh]oct 

A gieat deal moio lequiios to he done hefoio this gicat caitoon 
can ho filled up with anything like comjileteness , hut in the mean- 
while it IS satisfactoiy to know that in these “ lock-cutteraiiles,” eked 
out hy the few stiuctuial examples that exist, •^^o haA’o a complete 
histoiy of the aits and lituigics of the Buddlnsts foi the thousand 
yeais that langed fiom b c 250 to a o 750 , and tliat when any one 
uuth zeal and intclligonco enough foi the puiiiose mil dei’ote liimself 
to the task, ho will ho ahlo to give us a moic luvid and iai moie 
authentic account of this icmaikahlc foim oi laith tlian can ho 
gatheied fiom any hooks whose existence is now knovn to us 


JUNIU 

When the histoiy of the cave-temples of vcstein India comes to 
he wiitten in anything like a complete and exhanstne mannei, the 
gioups situated neai and aiound the tovm oi Jnnn, about iialf-vay 
between Nassick and Poonah, will occupy a piomincnt position in 
the senes Theie aie not, it is tiue in this localitj' anj’- chaitj-as so 
magnificent as that at Kaili, noi any piohahly so old as those at 
Bhaja and Bedsa, hut theic is one chaitya, both in plan and dimen- 
sions, veiy like that at Isassick and piohahly of the same age, and 
one vihaia, at least, quite equal to the finest at that place The 
gieat inteiest of the senes, howovei, consists in its possessing examples 
of foims not known elsowheic Theie aic, loi instance, ccitainly 
two, jiiohahly thiee, chaitya caves, vith squaie teiminations and 
without internal pillais, and one ciiculai cave which is quite unique 
so fai as we at pieseut know 

These caves have long been known to antiquanans In 1833 
Colonel Sykes published a senes of inscnptions coined fiom them, 
hut without any desciiption of the caves themselves ^ In 18-17, 
Di Bud noticed them in his ‘ Histoncal Eeseaiches,' wuth some 
wietched lithogiaphs, so had as to he almost unintelligible , in 1850, 
Di Wilson desciuhed them in the ‘Bombay Journal,’ and in 1857 
Dr Stevenson lepuhlished then inscnptions, i\ith tianslations, m 
the eighth volume of the same journal , and lastly ]\Ii Sinclaii, of the 
Bombay Civil Seivice, wiote an account of them in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquaiy ’ foi Pehiuaiy, 1874 Notivithstanding all this, we aie 

* ‘ Join iial of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ lol pp 287—291 
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still A^'itliont clia-svings oi pliotogiax^lis wliicli would enable us to 
uudcistand then xicculiaiities The late Di Bhau Daji had a set of 
negatives taken, but nc\ ei would allow any xnmts to bo made fiom 
them, and when Mi Bmgess visited the caves last autumn, he did 
not take a iihotogiaxihic aiijiaiatus Avith him, as he dexiended on 
obtaining, thiough Goveinment, the use of Di Bhau Daji’s negatives, 
U'his has not jet been eftbcted, and till it is this senes is haidly 
aAailable foi the xiui [loses of oui histoiy, yet it can hardly bo [lassed 
ovei in silence 

The gicat pccnliaiity of the gionxi is the extieme simplicity of the 
caves composing it They ai e too caily to have any figures of Buddha 
himself, but thcic aie not even any of those figuies of men and women 
uhich VC meet vith at Kaili and elscuhcie Eveiything at Junii 
wcais an aspect of simxilicitj’ and seventy, due jiaitly to the antiquity 
of the caves of couisc, but, so fai as at picscnt knoivn, unequalled olse- 
vhcie One exception — but it is in the most modem cave heie — is 
lhal Sin vith hei two clcphanis [loiuing watei ovei hei, occuxiies the 
fionlispiece of a chaili a cave ’ Though so ubiquitous and continuous 
llnough all ages it is seldom tins goddess occupies so veiy iinxiortaut 
a jiosition as slic does lieic, but hei hisloiy has still to bo wntten 

The annexed iilan and section (Woodcuts Nos 89, 90) vull exxfiain 
the fonn of the cncnlai cave above alluded to It is not Inige, only 



S') Circiiliir Oi'c, Tuiilr 00 ‘Section of Circulnr Cn\e, Jimir 

(rroni <i I’liiii 1)\ Ur DurKc ) (From n lining In Ur llurgess) 

‘-1 ik 00 ft to 1 in Scale OO ft to 1 in 

25 ft G in acioss, while its loof is sujipoited by twelve jilam octa- 
gonal pdlais which sunound the dagoba The tee has been lemoved 
liom the dagoba to convert it into a hngam of Siva, in which foim it 
IS now woishixiped a fact that suggests the idea I fancy a very 
inobablc one that the lingain is leally a miniatuio dagoba, though 
beanng a diffeient meaning now, and that it was leally originally 
copied fiom that Buddhist emblem The inteiest of the aiiangement 
of this cave will be more apparent when we come to describe the dagobas 
at Ceylon, which were enciiclcd with pillars in the same manner as 

> Tlierc is a icprcsentation of tins caio done tlmt it requires bomg told -what is 
in Dr Bird’s boolc, plate IG, but so badly intended in ordci to find it out 
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tins one Meanwhile the annexed lepiesentation (Woodcut No 91) 
of a ciiculai temple from the Buddhist sculp tuies at Bhaihut may 
enable us to lealise, to some extent at least, the external foim of 
these temples, which probably weie much more common in ancient 
times than any remains we now possess would 3 ustify us in assuming 



Besides this gioup at Junii, theie is one apparently equally 
extensive near Auiungabad, and two others, still more extensive, at 
Daraseo, or Darasmha, and at Hazai Kotii, in the Nizam’s teiiitones , 
but they aie even less known than the Junii group, and there are 
several others whose existence is only known to us by hearsay If 
Ml Burgess is enabled to continue his explorations a few years longer, 
they may be brought withm the domain of history At present, like 
those at Junii, they are not available for any histoiical oi scientific 
ppipose 
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CHAPTEE VII 

GANDHARA MONASTERIES 

CONTENIS 

IMonasteues at Jama'gui, TaKht-i-Balu, and Shall Delni 


Few of tlie leceiit cliscoveiies lu India piomise to be moie fiintful 
of imjioitaut lesults foi the elucidation of the aicliceology of India 
than those obtained fiom the lecent excavations of mined monas- 
teiies in the neighbouihood of Peshaivui A gieat deal still lemains 
to be done befoie we can siieak with ceitainty ivith i eg aid eithei to 
then ago oi oiigin, but enough is known of them to make it ceitain 
that the niateiials there exist foi settling not only the question of 
the amount of influence classical ait exeicised on that of India, but 
also foi solving many pioblems of Buddhist aiclueology and ait 

As mentioned above, itisfiom then coins, and fiom them only, that 
the names of most of the kings of Bactiia and then successois have been 
lecoveied, but ve have not yet found a vestige of a building that 
can be said to liaAm lieen erected by them oi in then age, noi one 
piece of sculptiue that, so fai as Ave noAv know, could haAm been 
executed befoie then downfall, about u c 130 This, hoAAmvei, may be 
ownig to the fact that Bactiia pioiiei has long been inhabited by 
fanatic Moslems, AA'-ho destroy any lepiesentations of the human form 
they meet with, and no excavations for hidden examples have yet been 
undertaken in then couutiy , while it is still uncertain how far the in- 
fluence of the true Bactnans extended eastAvaid, and AA'hether, in fact, 
they ever really possessed the valley of Peshawui, Avheie all the sculp- 
tures yet discovered have been found No one, in fact, susj)ected then 
existence in oui oAvn teiiitoiy till Lieutenants Lumsden and Stokes, in 
1852, jiaitially explored the half-bui red monastery at Jamalgni, which 
had been discovered by General Cunningham m 1848 It is situated 
about thnty-six miles noith-east from Peshawui, and fiom it these 
of&ceis excavated a considerable number of sculptures, which after - 
Avaids came into the possession of the Hon E Clive Bayley Pie 
published an account of them in the ‘ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society,’ in 1853, and biought the collection itself ovei to this 
country Unfortunately, they Aimie utterly destroyed in the dis- 
astrous file that occur led at the Crystal Palace, wheie they weie 
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■being exliilnted in 1860, and tins Befoie they had been photogiaphed, 
01 any seiioiis attemjit made to compaie them with other scnlptuies 

Since that time othei collections have been dug out of anothei 
monasteiy eight miles fmthei westward, at a place called Takht-i- 
Bahi, and by Dr Bellew at a thud locality, ten miles southward, 
called Sahii Bhalol, some of which have found their way to this 
country , and two years ago Dr Leitnei hi ought home an extensive 
collection, principally fioiii Takht-i-Bahi dhe hulk of the sculp- 
tures found in these places have been deposited in the Lahore Museum, 
where upwards of 800 specimens of this class of ait now exist, and 
many aie being added every season Some of these have been photo- 
graphed,^ and these lepiesentations, together ivith the specimens 
brought home, are sufficient to enable a student to obtain a fan 
general idea of the ait they represent The worst thing is, that 
the excavations have been so unsystematically carried on that it 
IS impossible to ascertain, in most instances, where the sculptures 
came fiom,^ and in almost no instance can the position of any one 
piece of sculpture be fixed with anything like certainty ^ 

The following plans (Woodcuts Nos 92, 93) of the two piincipal 
monasteiies which have been excavated in the vicinity of Peshawui, 
AVill explain then aiiangements in so fai as they have yet been made 
out As will be seen at a glance, they aie very similar to each other. 


' I have for some time possessed pho- 
togiaphs of about one bundled objects 
obtained in these excavations, piinci- 
pally those in the Lahoie Sluseuiu , and 
latterly I have received from Gen Cun- 
ningham twenty laige jihotogiaphic 
plates, representing 165 sejiaiate objects 
lecently obtained in a moie methodical 
manner by himself, principally from 
Jamalgiri These plates are, as I undei- 
stand, to form part of the illustrations 
of a M oik he intends publishing on the 
subiect When it is in the hands of the 
jmblic there vill bo some data to reason 
upon At present there is scarcely any- 
thing to uhieh a reference can be made 
- When Gen Cunningham was select- 
ing specimens in the Lahore Museum, 
to bo photogiaphed for the 'Vienna Ex- 
hibition, he complains that he could 
only ascertain the “ find spot ” of five 
01 SIX out of the whole number — 500 
or 600 It is theiefoie to be regretted 
that, u hen publishing a list with desciip- 
tions of the 165 objects discoieied 'by 
himself (‘ Aichrcological Eepoits,’ vol v 


pp 197-202), he does not mention where 
they came from, and gives the dimensions 
of a few onlv 

® The mode in which the excavations 
have recently been conducted by Govern- 
ment has been to send out a party of 
sappers in the cold veathei to dig, but 
the officer in charge of the partv has 
been the subaltern Avho happened to be 
in command of the company at the time 
A new officer is consequently appointed 
eveiy year, and no one has ever been 
selected because he had any experience 
in such matters oi any taste for such pur- 
suits What has been done has been done 
wonderfully veil, considering the cir- 
cumstances undei which it was under- 
taken, but the result on the whole is, 
as might be expected, painfully disap- 
pointing Quite recently, however, it 
IS understood that Gen Cunningham 
has taken charge of the excavations, 
and we may consequently hope that in 
futuie these defects of aiiangement will 
be remedied 
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01 at least consist of the same paits Fust a circular oi square court, 
A A, siuiounded by cells, too small foi residence, and evidently intended 
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Plan of Monastery at Jamnlgin Scale 50 ft to 1 in 



to contain images, though none weie found m situ In the centie 
of each stands a ciiciilai oi square platform oi altar, ajipi cached by 
steps The circular one at Jamalgiii is adorned with cross-legged. 
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conventional, seated liguics of Buddlia, the sqnaio one at 1 ahlit-i-Balu 
by two lows ol pilasteis one ovoi thcothci ’ Beyond this is an ohloiig 
eouit, BB, called the iiantheon, lioin the iniinhei ol images, small 
models ol tojies, and votive oftciings oi all soils, that aio lonnd in it 
It, like the last coiiit, is sunonnded by mehes foi images Beyond 
this again the vihai a oi icsideme, GC,iMlh the usual icsidcutial cells 
At Takht-i-Bahi theic is a sqiiaic com I, D, sniioiiudcd by a high AV.dl 
with only one dooi leading into il A coiiespoiidiiig conit exists 
at Jamalgiii, but so lai detached that it could not be included in 
the voodeut It is called the cemeleiy, and ]uobabl-\ not -without 
leason, as Tuiiiei lu his ‘ Embass^ to 'Thibet’-’ dcsciibes a similai 
eiiclosmo at Teshoo Loomboo in vhich the bodies oi the deceased 
monks Aveio exposed to be de\ouied b\ the bud*' and vhat happened 
thoio in 1800 may vei\ -\\ell ha\e been ]nactised at Pcbha-wui at a 
much cailiei ago 

When wo attempt to compaie thc'C ])lans -with those ol oui lock- 
ciit examples in Lidia no at once peiceneihe difiicult;^ ot eompaiing 
stiuctnial vith lock cut examples 'J'he monasleiy oi losideiitial 
paits aie the oiiL ones leadilv lecogniscd The ]Kintheon docs not 
apiiaiently exist at Aiunta noi i‘' anything .uialogous to it att.iehcd 
to othei seiios of cave^' but a gump ot small lock-iut dagobas exists 
just outside the ca\c at Blnqa, and a much moic evtciisnc one at 
Kenheii,^ and siinilai gioups may ha\c cxistcil elst wheic Xumbeis 
ot small models of topes and \oti\c cdleiiugs aie found in the iieigh- 
bouiliood of all Buddhist cst.iblishments, and veie oiiginally no 
doubt deiiosited in some such jdacc as this 'I'lie ciiciilai oi 
squaio altai is, howevci a featme quite new to us and takes the 
place of the dagoba in all the lock-cut ehaitja halls Fioin its 
having steps to ascend to it. it seems as li it was intended oithei foi a 
platfoim fiom -si Inch cithci n congiogntion could be addiesscd, oi a 
piayei offcicd up to a deity If how even it was ically a dagoba, as 
Gencial Cunninghain supposes, that difficulty disapjieais, and on the 
wdiole I am inclined to bclicAc he inaA* be light in this decision 


' In llie fifth ^ol^mo ot his ‘Aich'co- 
logicA Hepoits’ jnst iccened, Gen 
Cunningham assumes tliat both these 
\seie stupas of the oidiuaii chaiactei 
They may ha%c hecn so, hut both having 
steps up to them vciuld seem to militate 
against that assumption The circiilai 
one IS only 22 ft , the sqnaie one 15 ft 
in diametei, and theie is conseciiiently 
no loom on eithei foi a piocessioii-path 
loimd the dome, if it existed , and if this 
IS so, of -what use could the steps he’ 
Lieut Ciompton, nho excaaated the 


Jainalgiu inonastcn, isclcaih of opinion 
that it vas a jdatfoim — see page 2 of his 
lepoit piihli^licd in the ‘Lalioie Gazette ’ 
30th Aimust, 1S73 To prment ims- 
iindei standing I ina-\ mention that Gen 
Cunningham in his plate No 14, Iw mis- 
take, ascribes the plan to Sergt 'Wilcher, 
instead of to Lieiit Crompton 
- ‘ Embassy to Thibet,’ p 317 
® ‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Bo>al Asiatic Society,’ lol -sm , No 21, 
p 116, tt seqq 
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One of tlio most lemaikable ornamental featmes that adoin this 
monasteiy is a senes of bas-ieliefs that adoin the fiont of the 
steps of the staiis leading fiom the so called Pantheon to the 
ciiciilai conit at Jamalgiii They aie sixteen in nnmbei, and eaeh 
IS adoined with a has lelief containing tiventy, thiity, oi foity 
figiiies accoiding to the subject^ Among these the Wessantaia 
and Sama jatahas can easily be lecognised,^ and so may otheis 
when caiefnlly examined Besides these theie aie lepiesentations of 
the chase, piocessions, dancing, and domestic scenes of vaiioiis kinds 



'll Conntbmn CipiUl from Jnmalgiri (1 rom n Photograph ) 



95 Corinthian Capital flora Jamalgiri (From a Pnotognph ) ^ 


In fact, such a senes of sixteen bas-reliefs, one ovei anothei, is 
baldly known to exist anywheie else, but is heie only an appiopnate 
pait of an exubeiance of sculptural ornamentation hardly to be 
matched, as existing in so small a space, in any other building of its 
class 

' These have been removed, and aie 24 (fig 3) and 36 (fig 1) 
now in Gen Cunningham’s possession * The moddlion comice, though placed 
at Simla, I believe He has sent me on the capital in the photogiaph, be- 
photographs of twelve of them longs in leality to another part of the 

- ‘ Tiee and Seipent Worship,’ plates building 
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The aichitectuie of this monasteiy seems to have been of singulai 
richness Geneial Cunniiigham brought away a dozen of capitals of 
the Coiinthian order, and others exist in the Lahoie Mtisenm As will 
be seen from the last two illnstiations (Nos 94, 95), they are nnmistahe- 
ably classical, but of a form to which it is not at fiist sight easy to 
assign a date They are more Greek than Eoman in the character 
of then foliage, bnt more Eoman than Greek in the form of then 
volutes, and geneial design Perhaps it would be coiiect to say they 
are more Byzantine than either, but, till we have detailed drawings 
and know more of then suriounclmgs, it is difficult to give a positive 
opinion as to then age 

Not one of these was found in situ, noi, apparently, one quite 
entire, so that their use oi position is not at first sight apparent 
Some of them were square, and it is consequently not difficult to see 
they may have formed the caps of the antee on each side of the cells, 
and aie so lepiesented in General Cunningham’s plate (15) If this is 
so, the cnculai ones must have been placed on short circulai pillars, 
one on each side, forming a porch to the cells One at least seems to 
have stood free — like a stambha — and, as the Geneial represents it 
on plate 48, may have carried a group of elephants on its head 

All these capitals were apparently originally iichly gilt, and mcst 
of them, as well as some of the best of the sculj)tuics, show traces of 
gilding at the present day,^ and as others show traces of colour, the 
effect of the whole must have been gorgeous in the extreme Piom 
the analogy of what we find in the contemiroiaiy caves at Ajunta 
and Bagh, as well as elsewhere, there can be little doubt that fiesco- 
painting was also employed , but no gilding, as far as I know, has 
been found in India, nor indeed any analogue to the Corinthian 
capital All the capitals found in India are either such as grew out 
of the necessities of then own wooden construction, or weie coined 
from bell-shaped forms we are familiar -writli at Pei sepolis, where alone 
in Central Asia they seem to have been carried out in stone. There 
IS little doubt, however, that before the time of the Achsemenians the 
same forms were used in wood by the Assyrians , ^ and they may 
have been so employed down to the time of Alexander, if not later 
Certain it is, at all events, that this was the earliest form we know of, 
employed in lithic architecture in India, and the one that retained 
its footing there certainly till long after the Christian Era, and also 
among the Gandhaia sciilptuies probably to a very late date 

It IS not difficult to restore, approximately, the front of the cells 
in these monasteries, from the numerous lepiesentations of them 


’ ‘ Aiclifeological Keports,’ vol v pp 
10 and 196 

- ‘ The Palaces of Nmei eh and Pei- 


sepolis Eestoied ’ By the Aiithoi Part 
II sect 1 , et passtm 
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found among the imns, wheie they aie yksed as conventional fiames foi 
sculp till es It piohahly was owing ko the fact that then fionts 
may have heen adorned Avith paintings lepiesenting scenes fiom 
the life of Buddha, oi emhlems of^|auous sorts, that these miniatuie 
lepiesentations of them weic tu^^po convey the same design in 
sculptuie The foiin of the woocfiffriiamewoik which filled the upper 
part of all the great windows of the chaitya halls, from the earliest 
known examples, is also used foi the same purpose in these Gandhara 
monasteries Few things among these sculptures aie moie common 
than these semiciiculai fiames, filled with sculptuie of the most 
A aired design They aie in fact the counterparts of what would have 
heen earned out in painted glass had the}’- possessed such a material 
It IS to he feaied that it is hardly likelj’' we shall now recover one 
of these cells oi chapels in so peifect a state as to feel sure of its foim 
and oiiiamentation It would, howevei, he an immense gam to oui 
knowledge of the subject if one were found, for it is haidlj’- safe to 
depend on lestoiations made fiom conventional representations 

IMeanwhile tlieio is one monument in India which mutatis 
mutandis — ^lepioduces them with consideiahle exactness The small 
detached lath at Mahavellipoic is both in plan and dimensions, as 
well as m design, an almost exact lepioduction of these Jamalgiii 
cells Its lower front is entiicly opin, fltinked by two detached 
pillais Above this are two loofs, with a narrow waist between 
them — somewhat difteiently aiianged it must ho confessed, hut still 
extiomely similar In the Jamalgui representations of these cells 
eveiything is simplified to admit of the display of sculptuie At 
Mahavellipoie all the aichitectuial features are retained, hut they are 
still marvellously alike, so much so, that there seems no doubt tins 
little rath (Woodcut No 181, p 328), with its circular termination, is 
as exact a copy of what a Buddhist chaitya hall was at the time it was 
carved, as that the great rath (Woodcut No 66) is a correct lepioduc- 
tion of a Buddhist viliaia at the same period 

If this IS so, these Gandhara sculjituies and these laths lepiesent 
the chaitj’-a hall of the Buddhists in a much more complicated and 
elaborate foim than wo find it in the simple hut majestic examples at 
Kaili, Nassick, or Ajunta The Jamalgiri cells need not he so modern 
as the rath at Mahavellipoie, hut they are certainly approaching to 
it 1 as nearly in date, as they are in form 

Quite recently. General Cunningham has dug out a small vihaia 


1 One cmious peculiaiity of these 
Gandhara sculptures rs that they gene- 
rally return the sloprng jamb on each 
srde of therr openrngs In Indra and rn 
a structural burldrng thrs peculrarrty 
vould certarnly therr age as anterror 


to the Chrrstran Era In Gandhara rt rs 
only found rn decoratrve' sculjrture, and 
letarned apparentlj'^ from assocratron It 
does not, at all events, ajrpear as rf any 
argument could be based on rts use as 
there employed 
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at Sliali Deliii, the ancient Taxila, wliicla seems inoie ancient than 
these reshaMni monasteiies As will he seen fiom the plan ('Wood- 

cut No 96), it IS not 
.r '( I only small in dimen- 
sions, but simiile in 
its aiiangements as 
simple, indeed, as any 
of those at Cuttack oi 
in the western Ghats 
Like them it has a 
laised bench, not how- 
evei divided into beds 
as theie, but moie like 
a continuous seat It 
no doubt, howevei, was 
used foi both pin poses 
Its most lemaikable 

jieculiaiity, howevei, is its Ionic oidei As will be seen, the bases of 
the pillais aie of the usual foim, and as collect as any that could be 
found in Gieece oi Eonie, fiom befoie the Chiistian 
Eia to the age of Constantine, and though the 
capital IS not fully made out, theie can be little 
doubt what was intended (AVoodcut ISlo 97), twelve 
coins of Azes w'^eie found close by, fiom which it 
may be infeiied the building was of his age, oi 
belonging to the fiist centuiy b c and theie is 
•j nothing m the aichitectuie to militate against this 
';) idea It seems the oldest thing yet found in this 
piovince 
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Pi™ of Ionic jMon-isterj , SInli Dehri (From a Plnn 
bj Generil Cunningham ) Scale 50 ft to 1 inch 
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Ionic Pillar, Shah Behri The cxtiaoidiuaiy classical chaiactei and the 

Gnie°rai\;unmnthim) beauty of the sculptuies fouud in these Gandhara 
monasteiies is of such sui passing inteiest foi 
the histoiy of Indian ait, that it is of the utmost impoitance 
then age should be detei mined, if it is possible to do so At 
piesont, sufficient inateiials do not exist in this countiy to enable 
the geneial public to foim even an opinion on any aigiiment that 
may be bi ought foiwaid on the subject, noi will they be in a 
position to do so till the Government can be induced to spend the 
liifling sum leqiiiied to bung some of them home Thej'' aie quite 
thioun away whoie they now aie, heie, they wmuld haidly be sur- 
passed in inteiest by any lecent discoveiies of the same class Pending 


A ‘•‘■liming that ]ii4 age has heon coiioctli nsceitainecl, x^liich I am beginning 
lKn\t\cr to doubt oxceedingb 
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tins, the leadei innst he content with such a statement of the aigu- 
inent as may he put foiwaid hy those who have access to photogiaphs 
and such mateiials as aie not available to the geneial piihlic * It 
IS undei stood that Geneial Cunningham intends to jmhlish photo- 
graphs of the 165 objects in his collection When this is done, it 
will supply the want to a ceitain extent, hut a leally coiiect judg- 
ment can only he foimed on an actual inspection of the objects 
themselves 

Among Indian antiquaiies theie aie tivo diffeient views as to the 
age of these sculptin es, legaidmg eithei of which a gieat deal maj’^he 
uiged with a consideiahle degiee of plausibility The fiist is, that the 
Baotnan Gieeks earned with them into Asia the piiiiciples of Giecian 
sculptuie and the foims of Grecian aichitectiiie, and eithei during 
then supiemacy oi aftei their expulsion fiom Bactiia established a 
school of classical ait in the Peshawui valley It furthei assumes 
that when Buddhism was established theie undei Kanishlca and his 
successois, it bloomed into that iich and vaiied development we find 
exliibited in these Gandhaia nionasteiies This is the view adojited 
by Geneial Cunningham, who, howe\ei, admits that as all the sculp- 
tuies aie Buddhist, the eailiest must be limited to the age of 
Kanishka, which ho assumes to be about b c 40,^ and that they extend 
to A D 100, 01 theieabouts 

The othei theoiy equally admits the piesence of the classical 
element, deiived fiom the pievious existence of the Bactiian Gieeks, 
but spieads the development of the classical feeling tin ougli Buddhist 
ait ovei the whole peiiod duiing which it existed in the valley, 
01 fiom the fiist to the seventh oi eighth centuiy of oui eia, and 
asciibes its pecubai foims as much, if not moie, to constant com- 
munication with the AVest, fiom the age of Augustus to that of 
Justinian, lathei than to the oiiginal seed planted theie by the 
Bactiians 

Confining the aigument as much as possible to the instances 
above quoted, eithei it is that these Corinthian capitals aie a local 
development of foims the Gieeks took with them to Bactiia, oi 
they weie executed under Western influence Avhen the classical 
oideis had lost then original foim aftei the age of Constantine We 
know peifectly the histoiy of the Coiintliian capitals in Italy, m 
Gieece, and in Syna, between the ages of Augustus and of Auielian 
at all events (ad 270), and ive know that it lequires a piactised 
and well-educated eye to distinguish between the capitals of the 


' I possess photogiajilis of about 300 
objects from tbe Laboie and othei mu- 
seums, and have had access to about as 
many actual examples— of an infeiioi 
class, houe\ei — in collections in this 


countij^, but e'ven they barelj suffice foi 
the purpose 

^ ‘ Archseological Reports,’ vol v, 
Intioduction, p vi See also Appendix 
to the same volume, 1121 103-4 
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Pantlieon of Agiippa and those last executed at Baalhec oi Palmyia 
The entahlatuies show consideiahlo piogicss, hut the capitals weie 
so steieotyped that it is evident, if any Gicek oi Eoinan aitists had 
designed capitals in Gandhaia duiing the pciiod just alluded to, we 
could piedicate exactly what they would have Been Aftei Constantine, 
liowevei, the design of the capitals went wild, if the evpiession may 
he used The piactice of spiinging aiches fioui them, instead of their 
suppoiting hoiizontal aichitiavcs, icquiicd a total change, and in the 
West it pioduced exactly the same cftects that we find m Gandhaia 
The capitals, foi instance, in the chinches of St Deinetiius and that 
now known as the Esla Jouina at Salonica, hoth huilt in the early 
pait of the 5th centuiy, aie almost identical in design with these 
and many in the chinches in Syiia and Asia i\Iinoi “ show the same 
“ahaudon” of design, though licquently in anothei diiection 

The piesence of little cioss-legged figuies of Buddha among the 
foliage of the capitals is anothei sign of a compaiativcly modem age 
The fiist piomincnt example of the piaetice, I helieve, in classical ait, 
seems to he found in the Baths of Caiacalla, at Pome (a d 312-330),'^ 
hut it ceitainly did not hecomo common till long aftei wards, and 
only general in what may ho called mcdiaival <iit ' It is not, how- 
eimi, so much in the piesence of figures of Buddha on tliese capitals 
that I would insist on as an indication of ago as on then piesence in 
the monaster 5 ' at all 

In the first place, I helieve it is collect to state that no statue 
of Buddha, in any of his conventional attitudes, has heon found in 
India executed as early as the Chiistian Eia Those on the facade 
at Kaili and in the western caves arc avoncdlj’- insertions of the 
4th 01 5th centuries oi later Theie are none helonging to the eastern 
caves , noi any found at Biiddh Gaya, Bhaihiit, oi Sanchi , noi do 
I know of any one in India that can he dated hefoie ad 100. In 
these Gandhaia monasteries they aie I'ciy fieqiient, and of a type 
which m India would he assumed to he certainly as late as the 4th 
01 5th centuiy, some of them very much later 

It IS true Buddhist hooks toll us fieqiiently of statues of Buddha 


' Texiei and Pullan, ‘ Byzantine Ar- 
cliilectine,’ London, 1S61, pis 22-25 and 
pi 41 

= De Vogne, ‘ Syne Centrale,’ passim 
3 By a cniions slip of tlie pen Geneial 
Cnnningliam (‘ Aicli-eological Eepoits,’ 
vol v p 103) places “These Homan 
examples in the baths of Caiacalla in 
the beginning of the fiist centuiy of the 
Oluistian Eia, almost contempoiaij,” he 
adds, “nith that n Inch I assign to the 
finest Indo-Connthian examples just 


descTibod, namely, the latter half of the 
fiist centuiy no” This is so eiidently 
a mere slip that I ivonld not allude to 
it Aveie it not that much of his aignment 
foi the eaily age of those sciilptmes is 
based upon this coincidence 

* Theie is a capital at Siali, in Syria, 
on ivhich a bust is intiodnced, nhich may 
be as eaily as the Ohiistian Eia, but it 
IS a solitaiy example not repeated after- 
naids, so fai as I know See ‘Syne 
Oentialc,’ by De Vogue, plate 3 
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Raviiig been made at much eailiei dates ^ But Indian books have 
this fatal defect, that they lepiesent facts and beliefs at the time 
they weie wiitteu, oi acqiiiied the foims in which we now find them 
vithont much icfeience to contempoiaiy authoiities oi facts at the 
time at which they aie supposed to have haiipencd Consequently, 
till we get some book that assumed its piesent shajie befoie a d 400,^ 
then testimony is of veiy little avail in the contioveisy 

Besides these figuies of Buddha, theie aie a gieat numbei of 
figuies which Geneial Cunningham supposes lepiesent kings This 
can haidly be the case, as thej’' have all got nimbuses oi gloiies at 
the baek of tlieii heads All have the tika on then foieheads, as 
Buddha has, and none have any kinglj'^ attiibiites, but all weai the 
same ornaments and amulets The fiist impicssion was, they may 
lepiesent Bodhisatwas, oi Buddhist saints, but as no similai figuies 
occui auj^wheie in India, it is not cas 3 '^ to leel ceitain on this jioint 
If I maj’ be allowed to hazaid a guess, I would 'suggest that they 
may lepiesent the jiatiiaiclis who jiicsided ovei the Chuioh fiom 
the time of Ananda till it ceased to be a living institution in India 
Nag.njuna was one of the most impoitant of these, and if this theoi}’’ 
IS collect, his statue will ceitainly bo found among the senes, but 
this IS, I fcai, a point that must be loft foi futuio investigation “ 
The misfoitune is, that no insciibed statue has yet been found in 
Gandhaia, and, till it is, all identification must be inoie oi less 
guess-woik 01 conjectuie 

A moie impoitant point than the meie piesence of these con- 
ventional figuies of Buddha oi of saints in these monastoiies, is 
then excessive leduplication, which lendeis it inobable that they 
aie vei 3 ^ much more modem than is geneiall}^ assumed 

In India, no building oi cave is known with a date anteiioi to, 
saj', A n 300 oi 400, in ivhich moie than one such figuie is lejne- 


^ In Beal’s intiocluction to ‘ Fa Hian,’ 
p 18, lie mentions, on Chinese antlio- 
ritj’-, vhicli IS much more leliahle than 
Indian, that a statue of Buddha vas 
brought to China fiom Kaitchou (?) in 
BC 121 On asking Mi Beal to look 
caiefully into the authoiities foi this 
statement, he lepoits them to be liaz}' 
in the e\tieme, and not to be relied upon 
- I believe it is gencially admitted 
that the i eduction of the ‘ Mahavaiiso,’ 
and othei Ceylonese sciiptuies made in 
Buddhaghosha’s time, ad 408-420, is the 
oldest authentic Buddhist voik ve now 
possess The}", like the ‘Lalita 'N istaia,’ 
and othei voiks, aie founded on older 
■works of course, but the eailiei foims 


hai 0 been lost, and w hat -n'O have is w hat 
the writers of the 5th and subsequent 
centimes thought tliey ouglit to be 
* Unfoitunately no Indian list of these 
patiiaichs has j et come to light Those 
■we have aie deiived fiom Japanese oi 
Chinese souices, and aie all tainted ivith 
the falsification ■which the Chinese made 
in Buddhist chionolog}" by putting 
Buddha’s date back to about 1000 b c , iii 
ordei that ho might liaie inecedence cf 
Confucius in antiquity i foi so it is that 
history is wiitten in the East Poi a 
list of the Wenty-eiglit knoivn patiiaichs, 
see Lassen, ‘ Indische AlteiUiuraskunde,’ 
vol 11 , Bcilage ii p 1004 
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soiitccl E\cn at AiniaAaii they do ool oocui on the gicai lail winch 
Avas elected m the hoginning of the 4th vonUu y (mite, p 100), hnt 
appeal fust on the innei lail A\hich was added a conttny aftcrwaula, 
and they liist occni in snch caAOs ns No ]0 and Ko 20 at Apinia, and 
in the latci caACs in the l^land ol SaKdte. none of A\lnch seem to ho 
cailici than A n 500, il so e.nh 

In the Gandliai.i monastoiies they o\inI litdalh in linndicds — 
on the base of the altais oi stupas on tlie A\a11s, and in the colls 
The lattci m, indeed, the most lemaihahle ]H'(mlunitA of an-^ In no 
Buddhist moimment in India so lai as is Iciioaa n. haAc themonlvs heen 
thinst out of then cells to malce aaoi foi imagts U’hc jnactice is 
uniA cisal AAiih the Jams and m the latest Buddhist inonuinents the 
cells aio ignoied hut heio A\e haie A\liat in all rnliei Buddhist 
monuments AA’ould he cells sui lounding r oiii ts cu halls, hut all filled 
AMth images of Buddha oi smuts 'j’o sudi an extent is this cairied 
that it the plans ot these luonasteiies had het n suhmittfd to mo A\ifh 
moiely a Acihal oi A\iift<n de-'i i i]»tion of then si ulptiiies, I A\ould 
unhesitatingly liaAc pionoiinced thrin to he Jama temples of the 
0th 01 lOth eentuiA 'J’hc seuljitnus ot eoinse. noix.itne am sueii 
adsciiption. hut the MunhnitA of then jduus is mos{ stukmg 

CousKloiahle alloAiaiieo must also he made foi tlie i u t tliat the 
]\[ahayaua, Ol Gic.itei Tiaiislation, mtiodiiced m the noith of India 
hy Nagaijuna, AAas considcialdA in ad\anee of the llmaA ana school 
of Ccntial India in all complications of iitnal ohsenanecs ]\Iahing, 
hoAA'CA-ei, an alloA\ance of one oi cAon two eentmics foi this, it is 
difficult to bolicAC that am ol these monastenes lot hiought to light 
aio eailici than the fth oi 5fh eontuiA 

If I am collect m assiiiumg the outei easing of the I\[aink;\ala 
tope to the hognnnng oi the 81h ccntini (ante, p 8 5), thoic is cei- 
tainly no a luion iinpiohahilif \ m tins a lew 'J'lio pilastois that 
suriound its hase aio so smnlai to those lojuesentod in the has-ioliefs 
of the monastenes ' that thoA* imist holong neaih* to the same age 
Those of the tope aie less classical, it is tiuo than those of the has- 
leliofs, and may, theicfoio ho inoie model n hut they cannot he veij 
fai apait 

All these statues of Buddha, oi ot Buddhist saints, in the Ganclhaia 
monastenes, have a peculiaiity aaIucIi amII iiiteiest the >,Chnstian 
aichaaologist AYithont exception, they haA*o a inmhiis oi cnculai disc 
behind then heads This docs not occui atSaiichi m thcfiist centuiy 
of om eia, noi, so fai as is known, in any bculptino, on any lail, oi m 


’ The capitals of these pillars arc so 
iiiined that it is difficult to speak a cry 
confidently about them I haAe di.in'- 
ings of them by Col Yule and bj Jti 
W Simpson and latteiR Gen Cnmiiiig- 


liam has pnblislicd dnwings of them, 
‘ Aichmological Report"',’ aoI a pi 24 
Xone of tlieni aic quite satisfactorj , but 
this must arise trom the difficnlti of the 
tisk 
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any cave, Lefoie it axipeais at Anuavati on tlie gieat lail, in the 
touitli centmy of oni eia Eailiei examp’es may be found, but till 
they aie, its pieseiice militates against the idea that these sculp tuies 
can be so eaily as the fiist centuiy aftci Chiist, and, with the othei 
evidence, would seem to indicate a much moie modem date 

One othei aiguinent seems to beai diiectly on this point Eioin 
what has been said above {ante, page 76), it appeals that the election 
of the topes in Gandhaia was spiead pretty evenly ovei the whole 
time that elapsed fiom the Chiistiaii Era till Buddhism ceased to be 
the religion of the countij’', in the 7th oi 8th centuiy , and that the 
most flourishing period was about the yeai A d 400, when Ea Hian 
visited the country It seems leasonable to supj)Oi-e that the election 
of the inonasteiies would follow the same course, and that we might 
expect then greatest develojiment to be simultaneous To compress 
the monasteries and then sculjituies within the limits of the fiist 
centuiy after Christ would seem to violate all the probabilities of 
the case 

Tn addition to all this local evidence, when we come to compaie 
these sculjituies with those of the western ivoild, especially with 
those of saieoiihagi oi the ivoiies of the lower empne, it seems 
impossible not to be struck with the many points of lesemblance 
they present There aie many of the Gandhaia bas-ieliefs winch, 
if tiansfeiied to the Lateian Slusenm, and labelled as “ Eaily 
Christian,” would pass mustei with ninety-nine people out of one 
hundred who visit that collection Theie may be one oi two that 
might be described as belonging to as eaily an age as that of Hadiian, 
but generally they would seem of later date 

Among the ivories, those about the time of Constantine present 
about the same jumble of the classical orders, the same reminiscence 
of classical art in the figure-sculpture, mixed up with the incon- 
gruities borrowed from extraneous sources which it is difficult to 
account for , but both in then perfections and then faults they seem 
so distinctly to belong to the same class of ait that it is difficult to 
beheve they do not belong to the same age The gieat difficulty here 
IS to know what equation we ought to allow for distance in space 
which may have the same effect as tune in producing apparent 
differences , but this hardly seems to have been of much imjiortance 
here 

Against all this may be urged the difficulty of under standing how 
such direct and important influence could have been exercised by the 
Byzantines in tins remote province without its leaving any trace of 
its existence on the aits of the Baithians or Sassanians, whose king- 
dom lay between, and without oui having any wnitten record of such 
intimate relations It is difficult, of course, but if the facts are as 
stated above, such negative inferences must make way before the posi- 
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tive testimonj^ of the sculptuies tbcin.selvos 'J’]!! Avithin the last very 
few yeais no one clicamt of classical ait having any such influence 
at any age on the aits of Gaiidhaia That heing estahlished in con- 
tiadiction of all pievionsly conceived ideas, the time at which it 
took place ought to he asceilainahlc with compaiative facility , and 
in so fai as any wiitten evidence is conccincd, may have hcen as pio- 
hahly at oi aftei the time of Coiistaiitiiio, as at oi aftei that of 
Angnstns 

It would he easy to extend this aignmcnt to any length, hut 
without piodncing the dala on nlnch it is Based, oi gning lefeiences 
to dianings and photogiaphs nlnch haic not hcen puhlislied, it 
would haidly cany conmction to the minds oi those nho have not 
access to means of intoimation not yet m.ulo jmhlic ’ To avoid, 
thciofoie, being tedious, pciliaps J may he alloncd to state that, 
having giA'cn the host attention to the matciials at my command, the 
conclusion I haim ai lived at is that though sonic of these Gandhaia 
sculptuics piohahlj' aie as cail-^ as the hist ccntuiy of the Chnstiaii 
Eia, the hulk of those at damalgni and luoic especially those at 
Taldit-i-Baln, aic suhsccpiont to tlic thud and louitli, and that the 
senes extends down to the eighth — till in fact, the time nheii 
Buddlnsm nas ohliteiatcd in these countiics 

The discovciy of some nen tact, oi of an insciiption on a piece of 
sculptuic, eithci with a date oi a king’s name that can he lecognised, 
may any day settle hoyond dispute nlnch of these views is thcconect 
one Mcanwhilo, honc-sei, as tlic CMdonceat picsont stands, it seems 
haidly douhtful that the thcoiy nlnch assigns the nioio modem date 
to these sculptuics, is that nlnch accoids best nith all that has 
hitlieito been bi ought to liglit oi nith the Instoiy of the Buddhist 
leligioii as at piesciit knonn 

If tins IS so, it IS CMdcnt that the tcim Gireco-Bactnaii, oi 
Giceco-Buddhist, nlnch has been applied to those sculptuics, is a 
misnoiuei Ihe Bactiians may have sonn the seeds of a classical 
style in these paits, hut the ait wo now find theie would he more 
piopeily called Indo-Boman oi Indo-Byzantinc, and must have heeii 
nouiished and kept up hj’’ constant communication hetween the East 
and the West dining the pciiod at which it was most flouiishiug, 
which may he desciibed as that intei veiling hetneen the age of 
Constantine and that of Justinian 


' No complete Instoiy of the ivoiies 
has been piiblished ivhich is sufficient 
foi lefeience on this subject Goii’s 
aie too badly engiaved foi this piiipose , 
but the first twelve plates in Labnite’s 
‘Histone del’Ait’ aie perfect as fai as 
tbej go So aie the plates in MaskcH’s 


‘ Catalogue of the South Kensington 
Museum,’ and those published by the 
Aiundel Societj , but it is to the col- 
lection of casts in these tii o last-named 
institutions that the leaclei should refei 
foi fullei infoimation on the subject 
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Fiom wliat has heen said aljove legaiding the sculxotiiies of 
Bhaihiit and Sanchi, it appeals evident that the Indians had a school 
of ait of then own hefoie they knew anything of the aits of the 
western woild , hut that native ait seems to have had veiy little 
influence on the aits of Gandhaia The western aits, on the con- 
tiaiy, acting thioiigh that coiihtiy, seem to have had consideiable 
influence on those of India at jieiiods subsequent to the Chiistian 
El a It seems at least almost impossible to escape the conviction 
that the aits of Amiavati and the later caves, say of the Gupta peiiod, 
betiay most maiked evidence of Western influence, and it seems that 
it IS only thiough Gandhaia that it can have leached them 

So stiongly maiked is all this that it may become a subject of 
an inteiesting investigation to inqiiiie whethei the Gieeksveie not 
the fiist who taught the Indians idolatij' Theie is no trace of images 
in the Vedas oi in the lau s of Manii, oi anj’’ of the older books oi 
traditions of the Hindus As repeatedly mentioned, there is as little 
trace of any image of Buddha oi Buddhist figuies being set up for 
worship before the Christian Era, oi foi a century after it But 
the earliest, the finest, and the most essentially classical figuies of 
Buddha are to be found in Gandhaia, and, so far as we at present 
know, of an earlier date there than any found in India Proper 

If General Cunninghams sculptuies oi tlic contents of the Lahore 
Museum could only be made available to the learned in Europe, with 
the requisite local information, they would, I fancy, at once siipei- 
sede the meagre and most unsatisfactory iviitten details which have 
alone come down to us, and would throw a flood of light on one of 
the most interesting but most obscuie chapters of the history of the 
commerce and of the eaily inteicouise between the western and the 
eastern world 

Pending this being done, we already know enough to open oui 
eyes to many things that promise to result in the most interesting 
discoveries, and to teach us to cease to wonder at many things which 
hitherto appeared inexplicable If, for instance, it is not tine that 
the King of Taxila, in the 1st century, spoke good Greek, as Apol- 
lonius of Tyana would persuade us he did, we know at least that he 
jnactised Greek architecture If St Thomas did not visit Gondo- 
phaies, king of Gandhaia, in the same century, many, at least, of his 
countrymen did, and there is no a imon reason why he should not 
have done so also If there are traces of Christian doctrine in the 
‘Bhagavat Gita,’ and of classical learning in other poetic works of 
the Hindus, we now know at least wheie they may have come from 
In short, when we reabse how stiongly European influence prevailed 
in Gandhaia in the first five oi six centuries after Christ, and think 
how many thousands, it may be millions, crossed the Indus, going 
eastward during that period, and thiough that coiintiy, we ought not 
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to "be feuipiibed at any aiuonnt ol 'Wcsioiii llion^lit oi ml may find 
m India Thc.so, liowcMii, aio piol»lcnis Ihal mo on1;s pist da^Miinp; 
upon ns, and avIuoIi mo ccilainly not yet iipc foi solnlion, tlion>;li il 
may bo most impoilant Ibey slionid be blalod as f.nly .is jiossiblo, 
as it seems, evident lliat llie mafenals eci Imnly omsI, liom vliieh <in 
eaily answoi may bo oblainod 

In ilie incanvbilo Ibo (jnostion Ibal be.ns must diuoll} on ibo 
sulpoct now in band, is Ibo inqiniy, bov f.n lb(' nndonbfed classical 
inflnonco sbovn in Ibose Gandbai.i scnlplnus is due fo fbo herd 
•sovn by ibo Ijaclii.in Gieclcs dining Ibo ovislonco of tben kin<^dom 
tbcio, and bov mneb to Ibc duett inllnomo ol Komo and B-v/aiitinm 
betveen tbc times ol Anq;nslns and Jnslini.in ’ llolb. mosi jnob.ibly, 
bad a p.ait in piodncing Ibis lomailv.iblo losnll , bnf, so l.ii as ve at 
piesont know, it seoms tbal tbe bitlm vas sen miub inoio inqinifant 
than tbc foiinci cause and tb.it in Ibo bisl eonlnius oi tbe Cbiishan 
Eia the ciMli/ation of tbc "West cvciciscd .in influoms} on tbe mis 
and leligion of tbe inb.ibil.inls o( Ibis p.nt of Indi.i fai gicatci than 
has bitboito been suspected 
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Iiitioductoiy — Anuiadhapma — Pollon irua 


Introductory 

If the inateiials existed foi wiitmg it in anything like a complete 
and satisfactoiy inannei, theie aie few chapteis in this histoiy that 
ought to he so mteiesting oi instinctive as that Avhicli tieats of the 
aichitectiiie of Cejdou It alone, of all kiioivn coiintiies, contains a 
complete senes of Buddhist monuments evtending fiom the time of 
Asokato the piesent day, and m the ‘ Mahawanso,’ it alone possesses a 
histoiy so detailed and so authentic, that the dates and purposes of the 
eailiei buildings can be asceitaiiied with veiy toleiable piecision 
Besides its own intiiusic mteiest, if it weie possible to coinjiaie this 
unbioken senes with its ascei tamed dates with the fiagmentaiy gioups 
on the continent of India, its paiallelisms might throw much light on 
many questions that aie obscuie and unceitain, and the whole acquiie 
a consistency that is now only too evidently wanting Unfoitu- 
nately, no one has jait visited the island who was possessed of the 
necessaiy qualifications to supply the infoimation necessaiy for these 
pmposes Su Eineisoii Tennent’s book, pubbshedin 1859, is still the 
best woik on the subject He had, howevei, no special qualifications 
foi the task, beyond what weie to be expected fiom any well-educated 
gentleman of talent, and his description of the buildings ^ is only 
meant foi populai leading 

The two papeis by Captain Chapman, in the thud volume of the 
‘ Tiansactions,’ and thiiteenth volume of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,’ aie still the best account of the luins of Anuiadhajiuia, and 
beyond these a few occasional notices aie neaily all the punted matter 
we have to depend upon Some seven oi eight years ago, a senes of 
photographs, by the late Mi Lawton, threw some light on the matter, 
and quite recently a second senes bj'- Captain Hogg, R E , have added 

‘ I piiioliabcd tioiii his .iitist. Mi I shctclies fiom vliicli tlie illustiiitioiis of 
Nicholl, and jio^-^oss all the oii^mal 1 his hook 11010 ciigi.nod 
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sometliing to oxii knowledge Bnt photogiaplis witliont plans oi 
dimensions oi desciiiitions aic most deceptive guides, and as none of 
these haie been supplied, tliej^ add little lo oiii scientihc knowledge 
of the subject Tins is the moic to bo icgietled, as rpnlc lecently 
some excavations have been undci taken at Anuiadhapuia vlneli aie 
calculated to thiow considci able light on the stinctuie oi the gicat 
dagobas theie, but legai ding which no inloimation, excejit wliat is 
alfoidcd b}^ these pliotogiaphs, has le.ichcd this countiy ^ 

One of the most stiiking pcculiaiitics ot (Jojlonose ail, ascompaicd 
with that of the continent, is tlie almost iolal absence of sculjiluie 
which it exhibits, and may bo a peculnnil,^ that may londci li much 
less useful lot compansou than might at fust sight appeal Tlio most 
obvious suggestion to meet this diflunltj is to assume that the 
sculptuies aic bulled in the accumulated luins, in the cities uhcio 
the gieat monuments aio lound, and mil be disctncicd uhen excaia- 
tions aie made It is to be Icaied, houciei, that this thooi\ is haidly 
tenable, Ceylon has nc^cl been occupied by l\rahomodans, oi othci 
hostile laccs, and theie is no icason to sn])])oso that at any time 
statues Avould be thiown domi, oi bas-iclicfs deslKned . besides this, 
such excavations as have been made — and they aie in the most likely 
places — have iciealcd nothing that uoiild load us to ho])0 loi bettci 
lesults elsowhoie Pciliaps this ought not to suijnisons. as maily 
the same thing occuis in Buimah In that countij thcic is an 
unlimited amount of painting and caning, but no sculjduie pio- 
peily so called, and the same thing mav haic oecuiied in Ceylon 
So fai as uo can now see, all the gieal topes ucie coicied mth 
chunam, which may haio heen painted to any extent, and all 
the luhaias, as in Buimah, wcic in uood, and consequently unfitted 
foi peimancnt sciilptnie Besides this, such infoimation as vc have 
would lead ns to suppose that painting vas a moie faionied ait 
with the islaudois than sculptnie 'When Fa Ui.ui, loi instance, 


* When the piesent goioinoi ap- 
pointed hopes lan Ingli th.it tins nnsatis- 
factoij^ state of oui know ledge would bo 
cleaied away The stais, howeici, in 
then coiubcs hai e waned against aich co- 
logy in Ce3lou eiei since he assumed 
sway 01 ei the island, and the only ic- 
sidunm of his e\eitions seems to be that 
a thoioughly competent Geiin.an scholii, 
Hen Goldsmidt, is occupied now in copy- 
ing the xnsciipt ons, which aio numeious, 
in the island These, howeici, aie just 
what IS least wanted at piesent In 
India, where we ha\e no histoiy .and 
no dates, insciiptious aic im.aluable, 


and nio, in fact, our onh souiccs of 
collect inloim.itjon In Ceilon, how- 
c\ci, thej arc for archoiological pni- 
po«es, compaiatiielj nmmpoitant Bhat 
IS thcio wanted aio plans and aichitec- 
tiual details, and these, accompanied bj 
gencial descuptioas and dimensions, 
would, with the photogi.aphs we possess, 
supph all we now want Anj' qualified 
pei&on accustomed to such woik could 
snpplj' neailj all that is wanted in tw eh o 
months, foi the two piincipal cities at 
least, bnt I despau of seeing it done 
in my day 
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visited the island in 412-413, lie desciibes an accoinpaniinent to the 
piocession of the tooth lelic as follows — “The king next causes to 
he placed on both sides of the load lepiesentations of the 500 bodily 
foi ins winch Bodisatwa assumed diiiing his successive biiths” (the 
]ataka in fact) “ These ligiiics ” he adds, “ aie all beautifully painted 
111 diveis colouis, and have a veiy life-like appeaiance ” ^ It was 
not that they could not sculptuie in stone, foi, as we shall pie- 
seiitly sec, some of tlieii caivings aie of gicat delicacy and cleverness 
of execution, but they seem to have piefeiied coloiii to the moie 
peimanent foi ms of icpiescntation If this is so, it certainly is 
lemaikable, when we think of the wealth of sculptuie exhibited by 
such monuments as Bhaihut, Sanchi, oi Amiavati In so fai as oui 
picsent infoiination goes, one single monasteiy in Gandhaia, such as 
Jamalgiii foi instance, possessed moie sculptuie than is to be found 
in the whole island of Ceylon The foim, too, of such sculptiiies as 
liave been discoveied, is almost as cuiioiis as its lanty Only one 
ancient figiiie of Buddha has yet been discoveied at Anuiadhapuia 
It may be of the 3id oi 4th centiiiy, and is placed unsymmetiically 
in a chapel in fiont of the Ruanwelli dagoba Eveiywheie, 
howcvci, theie aie statues of five oi seven-headed seipents, oi of men 
vith SCI pent-hoods, vliich may be of any age, and at the foot of eveiy 
impoitaiit flight of stops tlicio aie two dwaipals oi doorkeepeis vuth 
this stiangc appendage,' and attached to each flight of steps of all 
the laigei and oldci dagobas aio figuies of the gieat Naga himself 
In fact, in so fai as tlio testimony of the sciilptuies alone is concemed, 
ve would be foiced to conclude that all the gieat monuments of the 
capital weic devoted to Scipcnt woiship instead of that of Buddha, 
with one exception, liowevei , that one is dedicated to the Bo-tiee, 
which IS supposed to be the tico oiiginally sent by Asoka from Buddh 
Gaya moie than 2000 yeais ago AVe know, of couise, that all this 
IS not so, but it IS a testimony to the eaily pievalence of Tiee and 
Seipent woiship in the island, as stiange as it was unexpected 

Anothei peciiliaiity of the Ceylonese monuments is then situation 
in the two capitals of the island, foi it will have been obseived, nojie 
of the lemains of Buddhist aichitectuie desciibed in the pievious 
chapteis aie found in the gieat capital cities of the Empne They 
aie detached monuments, spaied by accident in some distant coiner 
of the land, oi lock-cut examples found in i emote and secluded 
valleys Buddhist Palibothia has entiiely peiished — so has Sravasti 
and Yaisali , and it is with difficulty we can identify Kapilawastu, 
Kusinaia, and othei famous cities, whose magnificent monasteiies and 


* Beal’s tianslation, p 157 
- The aitist ivho made the diawings 
foi Sii E Tennent’s hook, not knowing 
i\hal a peipcnl-liood wa'^, lia'- in .ihiiost 


all instanees so diawn it as to he un- 
reeognisable The photogiaphs, howevei, 
make it quite cleai that all had sei pent- 
hood 
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stiipfife ciiG cle&ciibGcl by tlie (^liiiicso tiJivcllcib iii tbc fillli oi hcvciifli 
centniy of oiu eia In a gicat niea&iiio, this may be owing to tlicn 
liaving been built of buck and wood, .iiid, in tb.it cliin.ale, vegetation 
IS singulaily destiuetive ol the fii.st, and insects and decay of the 
second But iiiucli is also due to the countiy li.aMiig been densely 
peopled evei since the expulsion of the Buddhists It in.iy also bo 
lemaiked, th.at the peojilc inhabiting the ])]ains of Bcng.al since the 
expulsion of the Buddhists, vcic oithci lollovcis ol the Bi.ahmanical 
01 Mahoniedan icligions — both inimic.il to them, oi, at least, having 
no lespect toi then lemains 

III Ceylon the case is dilfeient Tliongh Ihe gicat cajutals veie 
eaily descited, the people aic now Buddhists, as thej' ]i.i\c been toi 
the last 2000 ycais, and thcie, conscciucntly, cities aic still lound 
adoiiied with monuments, vhich tliougli in inins, coiner .a sufficient 
iinpiessiou ol what those ol India niusl ha\e been in tlie d.iys of hei 

gloiy 

Anui.adhapuia seems to liavc become the capital of Ceylon aliout 
400 yeais befoie Chiist, oi about .i ccntuiy and a lialf .dtci the death 
of Buddha, and tlie f.ibled intioduction ol Ins icligion into the island 
It was not, howe^Cl, till altci the lapse ol anotliei loO yc.ns that it 
became a sacied city, and one ot the pinicip.il c.ipit.ils ol Buddhism 
in the East, Avhich it continued to be till about the yc.n 760, 1111011 , 
owing to the lepoated .and destiuctne iniasions of the M.ilabais, the 
capital was lemoved to Pollonaiua That city i cached its pciiod ol 
gieatest piospeiity and extension, appaicntly 111 the leign of 
Piakiama Balm, 1153-1186, and then sunk dining a long and 
disastious peiiod into dec.ay The scat of goienimcnt i\as alteinaids 
moved hithei and thithci, till the countiy fell into the hands of the 
Poituguese and Dutch, and hnally succumbed to oui iiovei 


Anuradhapuki 

The city of Anuiadhapuia is now totally deseited in the midst of an 
almost uninhabited jungle Its public buildings must hai e suffeied 
seveiely fiom the ciicunistances uiidci which it peiished, exiiosed foi 
centuiies to the attacks of foieigii enemies Besides this, the lank 
vegetation of Ceylon has been at woik foi 1000 yeais, stiijiping off 
all tiaces of plastei ornaments, and splitting the inasoniy in many 
Xilaces 

The veiy desolation, howevei, of its situation has pieseived these 
ancient monuments fiom othei and gieatei dangeis Ko bigoted 
Moslem has pulled them dovm to build mosques and monuments of 
his own faith, no indolent Hindu has allowed then inateiials to be 
used loi piivcite puiposcs 01 appiopiiated as ]nivatc plundci .ind no 
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English niagistiate has j'-et lencleied them available foi menclnig 
station loads and budges We may he suie, theiefoie, that these 
mins deseive the gieatest attention fioin the student of Buddhist 
aichiteetiiie, and that a vast fund of infoimation may he diawn fiom 
them when snffieiently exploied and desciihed 

The peculiai foitune of Aiuuadhapuia is that it continued the 
capital of Ceylon foi ten centuiies , and, alone of all Buddhist cities, it 
letains something like a complete series of the lemainsof its gieatness 
duiing that pel lod We possess, moieovei, in the ‘ Mahawanso ’ and 
othei Ceylonese sciiptuies, a toleiahly authentic account of the build- 
ing of all these monuments, and of the pin poses to which they weie 
dedicated Among the vestiges of its foimei giandeui still to he 
found, are the luins of seven dome shaped topes oi dagohas, of one 
monasteiy, of a building elected to contain the sacied Bo-tiee, and 
seveial othei luins and antiquities Among these is the gi eat mound, 
called the tomb of the usiiipei Elaala, but moie piobabty it is a tope 
elected by the king Diittagaiinuni to comm emoi ate the victoiy ovei 
that intiudei which he gained on this spot about the j^'eai bc 161 
As it IS now a meie mound, without any distinguishable outline, it 
will not be again alluded to 

Two of the topes aie of the laigest size known one, the Abhayagiii, 
was elected n c 88 , its dome is exactly hemisphencal, and desciibed 
with a ladius of 180 ft, being thus inoie than 1100 ft in ciicuni- 
feience, and with the base and spue making up a total elevation of 
244 ft, which IS only 16 ft less than the tiaditional height of 120 
cubits assigned to it in the ‘Mahawanso It was elected by a king 
Walagambahu, to commemoiate his leconquest of his kingdom fiom 
a foieign usuipei who had deposed him and occupied his tin one foi 
about sixteen yeais 

The second tope is the Jetawana, elected by a king Mahasena 
An 275 In foi m and dimensions it is almost identical with the last 
desciibed, though somewhat moie peifect in outline, ancLa few feet 
higher, owing piobably to its being moie modem than its iival 
These two weie commemoiative monuments, and not lelic shiines 

Ne\t to these, but fai moie impoitant fiom its sacredness, is the 
Euanwelli dagoba, elected by king Duttagaimuni, between the yeais 
161 and 137 b c , ovei a veiy imposing collection of lelics, of which a 
full account is given in the 31st chaptei of the ‘ Mahawanso ’ Its 
dimensions aie veiy similai to those of the two last desciibed, but it 
has been so much defaced, paitly by violence, and paitly, it seems, 
fiom a failuieof the foundations, that it is not easy to asceitain eithei 
its oiiginal shape oi size The same king elected anothei smallei 
tope, 260 ft in diametei It is now known as the Miiisiwellya Like 


' The dibit of Ceilon is iiculj 2 ft 3 in 
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the last desciibed it is veiy intich luincd, and not paiticulaily in- 
teiesting eithei fioin its foim oi histoi^^' 

Some excavations that have lecently Been nndci taken liaA-e dis- 
closed the fact that the hnanwolli dagoha had at its Base thicc offsets, 
01 piocession-paths, using like stops one Behind, and ahovc the othoi, 
But with no oiiianiont now appaicnt, except a plain Biiddliist lail of 
two Bais on the ontei edge ol the two lowei ones, and of an elephant 
cornice to the nppoi It can haidly, lion ca ci , Be doiiBtcd that the innei 
faces woie oiigmally plasteied, and painied v ilh histoi ical scenes On 
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each of the fom fionts ot this dagoBa vns an oinainental pioieetion 
containing and paitially concealing the flights ot steps By v Inch access 
was had to these galleiics^ Fioin the photogiaphs, it is not cleai 
wheie the steps weie that lead to the fust. But those leading fioin the 
fiist to the second and thud A^elc aiiangcd like those at Sanchi 
(Woodcut No 11) Behind this fiontispicce Witliont apian, liowevei, 
it IS difficult to make out exactly wliat the aiiangcmcnt may ha^c 
Been 

A piecisely similai aiiangcmcnt of stalls exists on the foni faces 
of the ABhayagiii and Jetawana dagoBas to that shovn in the two 
Woodcuts Nos 98, 99, and consists liist of a plain Base aBove which is 
a fiieze of elephants’ heads with pateife Between them, veiy like those 
used in the metopes of the Eoman Done oidei , aBoie this aie thiee 
plain faces divided By ornamental stiingcouises Then a Biacket cornice 
with pateiEe again, and above this, tivo oi three moie coimices 
ABove this theie was pioBaBly a paiapet simulating a Buddhist lail 

At each end of this piojectmg aiiangement weie two stelee — at 
the Ruanwelli the innei coveied By a foliaged ^lattein, the outei By 


' In the photogiaphs it is called an allai, vljich it ceitainlj nas not 
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a seven headed Naga, as will he ohseived in the Woodcut Ko 99 , 
at the Abhayagiii, the inner stele is adorned with a jiattein so 
neaily identical with that on the pillars of the western gateway at 
Sanchi/ that we have no difficulty in lecognising them as belonging 
to about the same age, though this one, of coiiise, is the oldei of 



99 Vle^^ of Froiiti^.piece of Stiirs, Ruanw elli Digoba (From a Photograph ) 


the two (b c 101 ) On the othei stele in this tope (\Voodcut No 100), 
we lecognise the shield, the Swastica, the tiisul, the conch (of 
Vishnu?), and all the other Buddhist emblems with which we aie 
alieady familiai The Naga here has a stele of his own and 
detached fiom the othei two 

All this is architectiiially so unlike anything we find of the same 
age on the continent of India, while its sculp tuied details aie so 
neaily identical, that when we come to know moie about it, these 
diffeiences and similaiities may lead to most important inferences , 
but we must at present wait foi the requisite information to enable 
us to see the bearing of these peculiarities 

Besides these foui large buildings there are two smaller ones, 
known as the Thupaiamaya and Lankaramaya, very similar to one 

' ‘ Tice and Seipent ’Worsliip,’ pi 19 In some respects it lescmbles the Wood- 
cuts Nos 31 and 35 
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mined, is of a singulaily elegant bell shaped ontline ^ Its diametei 
and height aie neaily the same, between 50 ft and 60 ft , and it 
stands on a platfoim laised about 9 ft fioin the giound, on which 
aie aiiaiiged thiee ioavs of pillais, which foim by fai the most impoi- 
tant aichitectuial oinament of the building The innei ciicle stands 
about 2 ft fiom the dagoba, and the othei two about 10 ft fiom each 
othei The pillais themseh’-es aie monoliths 26 ft in height, of which 
the lowei pait, to the height of 9 ft, is left squaie, each side being 
about 1 ft The next diAusion, 14 ft 6 in in length, has the angles 
cut off, as IS usual in this style, so as to foim an octagon , the two 
paits being of one piece of gianite These sustain a capital of the 
same mateiial, 2 ft b in in height 

Accounts difiei as to the numbei of the pillais, as Mi Knighton 
says they AA'eie oiiginall}’- 108,^ wheieas Captain Chapman counted 
149, and states the oiiginal numbei to have been 184^ 

This lelic-shrine ivas elected by the celebiated Icing Devenampia- 
tissa, about 250 ycais bc, to contain the light jawbone of Buddha, 
Avhich — say the Buddhist chionicleis — descending fiom the slcies, 
placed itself on the ciovui of the monaich As contempoiaiy with 
Asolca it belongs to the most iiiteiesting peiiod of Buddhist histoiy, 
and IS oldei, oi, at least, as old, as anything now existing on the con- 
tinent of India , and tlicic is eA’^ciy icasoii to suppose it now exists, as 
neaily as may bc, in the foim in ivluch it was onginally designed, 
hai’ing escaped altciation,‘‘ and, what is nioie unusual in a Buddhist 
lelic-shiine, haAung escajied augmentation When the celebiated 
tooth iclic Avas bi ought hithei fiom India at the beginning of the 
4th centuiy, it AA’as deposited in a small building elected foi the 
jiuipose on one of the angles of the jilatfoim of this building, instead 
of being placed, as seems gencially to have been the case, in a shrine 
on its summit, and eventually made the centie of a neAA’- and moie 
extended election Peihaps it AA’-as an unAAullingness to distuib the 
sacied ciicle of pillais that pievented this being done, oi it may have 
been that the tooth lelic, foi some leason aa’^c do not now undeistand, 
Avas destined nevei to be i^ennanently hid fiom the sight of its adoieis 
It IS ceitain that it has been accessible dining the last 2000 years, 
and IS the only lelic of its class that seems to haA’-e been similarly 
pieseiA’-ed and e\hibifed 

The Lanlcaiamaya (Woodcut No 102^ is extremely similar to the 
last — though considerably more modem, haAung been erected ad 221 


* Since the dialing iias made fiom 
mIucIi this cut IS taken, it has been 
thoioiighly lepaiied and made as unlike 
hat it was as can iiell he conceived 
- ‘ Jouiml of the Asiatic Sccetj'' of 
IJcngal’ loi Mai ch, 1817 p 218 


® ‘ Tiansactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,’ vol 111 p 474, and ‘Journal of 
the Roj al Asiatic Society,’ vol \iii p 168 
^ I am afiaid this is no longei true 
Fiom iilnt I Icain, I fcai it has been 
lepaiied 
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— cind looks of even nioie lecent date tlian it leally is, in consequence 
of a thoiongk leiiaii some time ago, winch has neaily ohliteiated 
its moie ancient featiues 



102 Lank'ir'im'ij’i Dagoba, a » 221 (From a Photograph ) 

As mil he ohseived the two last-mentioned dagohas piesent ns 
with a peculiaiitj^ not found on any example we have yet met 
with, inasmuch as they aie sniionnded hy thice circles of slendei 
monolithic columns, of veiy elegant design It can haidly he douhted 
that these lepiesent, and take the place of, the lail of the noithein 
topes, and siihseive the same pnipose, hut in what mannei is not at 
fiist sight veiy appaient Eefeiiing, howevei, to what was said above, 
about the Ceylonese piefeiiing painting to sculpture, it does not 
seem difficult to explain the anomaly These pillars were oiiginalty, 
I fancj’, connected with one anothei hy beams of wood on then 
capitals, and fiom these, fiames oi cuitains may have been suspended 
coveied with the paintings which aie so indispensable a part of 
Buddhist decoiation But it may be objected why thiee ^ oi, as I 
believe, tlie Lankaiamaya had originally, foiii such langes of pillais’ 
Tl IS tine the noithcin dagohas had geneially only one lail, but that 
at Amiavati liad two, and as the gieat dagohas heie had tliiec pio- 
cossion-paths, while none of the noithein ones had nioie than one, wc 
should not be sui prised if the smallei dagohas had thiee jiaths also, 
though difteiontl} arianged, and even then haidly cajiable of dis- 
jd.iying the same amount of painting AYlien wo come to desciibe the 
e:ieit tnn])lc of Boio Buddoi in Java it vill be seen that it had five 
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piocession-patlis, mid that then walls weie sculp tilled, both inside 
and outside, with an amount of stone decoiatioii which none of these 
Ceylonese topes could display, even in painting, by any aiiangeinent 
wo can now undoi stand 

Thoie IS still anothei — the Saila dagoba — within the limits of the 
city, but so 1 limed that its aichitectuial featuies aie un distinguishable, 
though tiadition would lead us to sujiposo it was the oldest in the 
place, belonging to a peiiod even anteiioi to Salcya Muni The spot 
at all events is said to have been hallowed bj^’ the piesence of Kasyapa, 
the piececbug Buddha 

Besides these, theie aie on the hill of Mehentele, a few miles to 
the noith-east of the city, two impoitant lelic-shiines one of the fiist 
class, elected on its summit to covei a haii that giew on the foiehead 
of Buddha ovei his left C 3 'cbiow The othei, on a shouldei of the hill 
immediately beloiv this, is of the same class as the Thuparamajm , a 
small ccntial building suiiounded bj’- concentiic lows of gianito pillais, 
which, as a 2 ipcais to have been usual when this mode of decoiation 
nas emjiloj'cd, losc to half the height of the cential mound 

Theie aio, in addition to these, a gieat iiumbci of tojies of vaiious 
soifs scattcicd ovci the iilain, but whethci anj’- of them aie jiaiticulaily 
inteiesting, eithei fiom then aichitcctiiie oi then histoi}’’, has not been 
ascei tamed, iioi will it be till the jilace is fai nioie caiefullj’- suive 3 '’ed 
than it has yet been 

Theie is anothei luin at Anuiadhapuia, which, if a little inoie 
pel feet, would bo even moio inteiesting than those tojies It goes 
b^’" the name of the Lowa IMaha Pajm, oi Gieat Biazen Monastery 
We have a full account m the ‘ Mahawanso ’ of its election by the pious 
king Duttagaimuni (a c 161),^ accoidmg to a jilan inocuied fiom 
heaven foi the pm pose — as well as a histoiy of its subsequent destiuc- 
tion and lebuildmgs 

Mhen liist elected it is said to have been 100 cubits oi 225 ft 
squaie, and as high as it was bioad, the height was divided into nine 
stoiej's, each containing 100 cells foi jinests, besides halls and othei 
indispensable apaitments Neaily 200 j^eais after its election (a d 
30) it lequiied consideiable lepaiis, but the fiist gieat disastei occuiied 
m the leign of Mahasena, A D 285, who is said to have destioyed it 
utteity” It -was le-eiccted by his son, but with, only five stoieys 
instead of nine , and it nevei aftei this legained its jnistme magnifi- 
cence, but giadually fell into decay even befoie the seat of govern- 
ment was lemoved to Pollonaiua Since that time it has been 
completely deseited, and all that now lemams aie the 1600 pillais 
which once sup^ioited it These geneiallj’- consist of unhewn blocks of 
gianite about 12 ft high, some of the cential ones aie sculptuied, and 


* ‘ Mahawanso,’ Tin noiii’s hanslation, 11 163 


- Loc cit , p 235 
0 2 
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many have been split into two, appaientl) at the time of the gieat 
rebuilding aftei its desti notion by Maliasena , as it is, they stand 
about 6 ft apait fiom centie to centio in a compact phalanx, foity on 
each face, and coveiing a space of 250 ft oi 2G0 ft each vay Upon the 
pillais must have been placed a stiong -svoodcn fiaming fiom -svliich 
the lemaining eight stoioys i osc, as in the model n Bin mcse monastcnes, 
in a mannei to be explained in a subsequent ohaptci 

Theie is only one difficulty, so fai as T can see, in nndcistanding 
the aiiangemont of the supcistiuctuic of this building, and that is the 
asseition of the ‘ Mabaivanso ’ that it consisted of nine stoicys — aftoi- 
vaids of five — each containing 100 apaitmcnts Eoi myself I have 
no hesitation in ie]ccting this statement as nnjiossiblc, not only fiom 
the difficulty of constiucting and loofing such a building, but because 
its foim IS so utteily opposed to all the tiaditions of Uastcin ait If 
v'o tuin back to Fa Ilian oi Ilioiicn 'J’hsang’s desciiption of the gioat 
Uekhani monasteiy (page 135) oi to the gicat lath at illahaAellipoie 
(Woodcut No 6G), 01 , indeed, to any of the 1001 temples of soiithem 
India, all of which simulate thice, five, oi nine stoi eyed icsidcnces, 
we get a distinct idea of vhat such a building may have been if 
elected in the Indian st 3 de It would, too, be convenient and 
appiopiiate to the climate, each stoiey liaMiig its ten ace foi talk- 
ing 01 sleeping in the open an, and the whole casil}* constiucted 
and kept in oidei All this will bo clcaici in the sequel, but in 
the meanwhile it haidlj’- appeals doubtful that the Lon a Maha Paja 
was oiigmally of nine, and subscqncntl}’’ of five stoiej^’s, each less in 
dimension than the one below it The top one nas sui mounted as at 
Mahavellipoie bj’" a dome, but in this instance composed of biass — 
whence its name , and, gilt and oinamonted as it no doubt was, it 
must liaAm been one of the most splendid buildings of the East It 
was as high as the topes, and, though not coveiing quite so much 
giound, was equal, in cubical contents, to the laigest of oui English 
cathedials, and the bodj^ of the building was highei than any of them, 
omitting of couise the spues, which aie meie oinaments 

Besides these theie aie scatteied about the luiiis of Anuiadhajiuia 
some half dozen, it may be a dozen, gioujis of pillais, whose use and 
purpose it would be extiemelj'' inteiesling to know something about 
Thej^ all seem laised on a platfoim oi stylobate, and appioached b}’' 
one 01 moie flights of steps, of a highly ornamental charactei One 
of these, leading to a gioup of pillais attached to the Puanwelli dagoba, 
will convey some idea of then geneial chaiactei (XN'oodcut No 103) 
At the foot of the flight of steps is a semiciiculai stone, populaily 
known in Ceylon as a moon stone (Woodcut No 1 04) At least a dozen 
of these aie known to exist at Anuiadhapnia and as many piobably 
at Bollonaiua Some aie laige and some smallei than otheis, but they 
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aie all iieaily identical m design and qnite peculiai to Ceylon — nothing 
of the soit having yet been found on the continent of India oi else- 
wheie Inside an outei ornamental iing is a piocession of animals, 
divided fiom the next compaitment by a richly elaboiated scroll^ 



103 Pa\ilion \Mth Steps at Anurndlinpiin (From a Photograph ) 



104 Jfoon Stone at Foot ol Steps leading to the Platfoim of the Bo-tree, Aniiradlnpuia 

(From a Photograph ) 


Within that again a low of buds heaiing lotus buds, and then a lotus 
flower with a disc ornamented with ciicles The ammals aie always 
elejihants, lions, hoises, and bulls, the buds eithei hansas, oi sacied 
geese, oi it may be pigeons These, it will be lecollected, aie the 
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animals wliicli Fa Hian and Tlioncn Tlisang dcsciibo as oinainonting 
the five stoieys of the gieat Dolchani monastoiy, and which, as \vc 
shall afteiwaids see, weic also aiianged at Ilnllahid in the 13th 
centniy in piocisoly the same mannci Foi 1500 yeais they, and 
they only, seem to have been selected foi aichitectnial pm poses, but 
Avhy this was so we aio yet unable to cxiilain ' 

The iiseis of these staiis, though not adorned with stoieyed bas- 
leliefs, like those of the Jamalgiii monasteiy in Gandhaia, aie all 
iichly oinamonted, being divided geneiallj'- into two panels by figuics 
of dwaifs and fiamed by foliaged boideis, while the iambs oi flanking 
stones aio also adoinod by eithei figuics of .inimals oi bas-icliofs 

If wo had plans oi any aichitcctmal details ot the pavilions to 
Avdiich those steps led, it piobably would be Qd^y to say to ivhat pni- 
poso they weie dedicated and liowtlicy aacic loofed I’lic photogiaphs 
do not enable ns to do cithci, but tiom them A\e gathci that some 
ot these halls AAmie ceitainly enclosed by Avails, ,is the oiitei side ot 
the pillais is loft longh and nnscnlptiiicd, aaOiiIc tho;c in the ccntie 
aio sculptuied all loiind MeaiiAvhilo my impicssiou is that they aie 
the buildings Fa Hiaii dcsciibes as pleaching halls — the chaitya oi 
eoiemonial halls attached to the gic.it d.igobas In India the toim 
these take is that ot halls Avith simulated dagob.is inside them, toAvaids 
Avhich the Avoiship Avas addiesscd, but Avhen .i ical d.igoba existed 200 tt 
to 100 ft in diametci, AA’-hat A\as AiMiitod Avas a liall in Avhich the 
piiests could assemble to chant then litnigies, and tioiu A\diich to 
acldiess then piayeis to the gioat ob]ect of then lOA’eience If this 
Aveie so the axis of these halls ought to be tinned toA\aids the dagobas, 
but AA^hethei this aa'os so oi not is not yet ascci tamed - 

Besides these theie is at Anniadhapnia a temple called Isniiimnniya, 
paitly cut 111 the lock, paitl}' stiuctnial, icgaidmg AAdnch some infoi- 
mation would be extiemcly inteicsting Till Avitlnn the last Icav 
yeais the pillais of its poich still caiiied the Avoodon beams of a loof, 
but whethei it AA’^as the oiigiual one oi a subsequent addition is by no 
means cleai Fiom the moitises in the face of the lock I A\muld be 
inclined to believe that it AAms at least in the oiigmal foim, but tlie 
building has been so knoched about and altcicd in modoin times, that 
it IS impossible to speak Avith ceitainty icgaiding it So fai as can be 


' At Amiavati the Zooplioius (Wood- 
cut No 3b) consisted of the same ani- 
mals, I believe, but it is not complete, 
no fiagment of the hoise having been 
hi ought home, and geneially, it seems, 
that this limited menageiie is to be 
found in all Buddhist Ai^oihs 

- Any aichiteot of oidmaiy ability 
lould 111 a AAcek easily make the plans 


and diaAA'ings lequisite to give us all 
the information leqiiiied lespecting these 
halls in Anuiadhapuia I am not suie 
that Oapt Hogg has not alieady done 
all that IS Avanted, but he Avas sent oil 
so suddenly to St Helena that no tune 
Aims allowed him to communicate his 
iiifoimation to olheis, cAon if he had it 
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judged fioiu sucli pliotogiaplis as liave come home, I would be inclined 
to asciibe the oiiginal excavation to the 6th oi 7th centuiy The 
aichitcctuie of the steps and the Naga dwaipals aie all of the old 
pattern, hut coaisei and showing unmistakeahle signs of decadence 
To us these aie the most inteiesting of the lemains of the 
ancient city, hut to a Buddhist the gieatest and most sacied of the 
vestiges of the j^ast is the celehiated Bo tiee This is now leverenced 
and woishipped even amidst the desolation in which it stands, and 
has hecn woishipped on this sjiot foi moie than 2000 yeais, and thus, 
if not the oldest, is ceitainly among the most aneient of the idols that 
still command the adoiation of mankind 

When Asoka sent his son Mahindo, and his daughter Sangamitta, 
to intiodiice Buddhism into Cejdon, one of the most piecions things 
which they hiought Avas a hianch of the celehiated tiee which still 
glows at Gaya ^ (Woodcut No 16) The hianch, so says the legend, 
spontaneously scvcied itself fiom the jiaient stem, and planted itself 
in a golden vase piepaied foi its leception Aecoiding to the pio- 
phecy, it was to he “always gieen, nevci gi owing noi decaying,” and 
ceitainl 3 ’’picscnt appeal an ces would go fai to confiim such an asseition, 
foi, notwithstanding its age, it is small, and, though health}’-, does not 
seem to incicase Its heiiig eveigiecn is only a chaiacteiistic of its 
species, the JP’/cus lehqtosa, oiu acquaintance with it, howevei, must 
extend ovei a longci senes of jeais than it yet does, hefoie we can 
speak -iMtli ccitainty as to its stationaij’’ qualities 

It glows fiom the top of a small pyiamid, which uses in thice 
teiiaces, each about 12 ft m height, in the centie of a laige sqnaie 
enclosuie called the Maha Viliaia But thougli the place is laige, 
sacied, and adorned with gates of some inetension, none of the 
aichitectuial fcatuics which at piesent suiiound it aie such as to 
lequiic notice in a woik like the piesent 


PoLLONARUA ^ 

Although vei}’- much nioie modem in date, and consequently less 
puie in style, the nuns at Pollonaiua aie scaicelj’- less inteiesting than 
those of the noithein cajiital to which it succeeded They form a link 
between the ancient and modem styles at a time when the Buddhists 
had ceased to exist, oi at least to build, on the continent of India, and. 


* Smgulaily enough, the nati\es of 
Bcliai asciibe the planting of then J3o- 
tiee to Duttagaiinum, the pious king 
of Ceylon — See Buchanan Hamilton’s 
‘ Statistics of Behai,’ p 76, Montgomeiy 
Mai tin’s edition 

- Accoiding to Ml Ehjs Davids, the 


piopei name of the city is Piilastipuia 
(‘Journal of the Iloj'al Asiatic Society,’ 
vol -vii (N S ) p 15 b), and its modem 
name Topawoe-wa oi Topaiva As, hoM - 
evei, that heie gnen is the only one by 
■which it IS known in English liteiatuie, 
it is letained 
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wlien piopeiljr illustiated, AVill enable ns to speak witli confidenee of 
mucli that we find beyond tbe Ganges Almost all we know at piesent 
of these luins is due to the publications of Sii Emeison Tennent,i 
which, though most valuable contiibutions, aic fai fiom exliaustmg 
the subject Accoidiiig to this authoiity, the piincipal luins extend 
111 a line neaily noith and south foi about a mile and a half fiom the 
palace to the Gal Vihaia, and compiisc two dagobas, besides a 
numbei of smallci edifices Tlie gieatei pait seem to have been 
elected duiing the leigii of Piakiama Bahu, 1153-86, though, as the 
city became the capital of the kingdom in the 8th centuiy, it is pio- 
bable that an intelligent seal ch would leveal some of eailiei date, 
while, as it was not deseited till 1235, some of them may also be 
11101 e modem 

If not the oldest, ceitainly the most iiiteiesting gioup at Pollona- 
lua IS that of the lock-cut sculptuics known as the Gal Vihaia They 
aie not lock-cut temples in the sense in whicli the tenn is undei- 
stood 111 India, being ueithei lesidences noi chaitya halls On the 
left, on the face of the lock, is a figuie of Buddha, seated in the usual 
Cl OSS-legged conventional attitude, 16 ft in height, and backed by 
a thione of exceeding iichness peihaps the most elaboiate specimen 
of its class known to exist anywheie Next to this is a cell, vuth 
two pillais m fiont, on the back wall of which is anothei seated 
figuie of Buddha, but ceitainly of a moie modem aspect than that 
last deseiibed , that appeaiaiice may, howevei, be owing to whitewash 
and paint, Avhich have been most libeially applied to it Beyond 
this IS a figuie of Buddha, standing in the open an , and still 
fuithei to the light anothei of him, lying do^vn in the conventional 
attitude of his attaining Niivana This figuie is 45 ft long, while 
the standing one is only 25 ft high - These Niiwana figuies aie 
laie in India, but theie is one in the most modem cave at Ajunta, 
No 26, and otheis in the latest caves at Nassick and Salsette None 
of these, howevei, so fai as I know, evei attained in India such 
dimensions as these In anothei centuiy oi two they might have 
done so, but the attainment of such colossal piojioitions is a sure sign 
of then being veiy modem 

In fiont of the Gal Vihara stands the piincipal leligious group of 


> ‘ Chiistiamty m Ceylon,’ Miiriay, 
1850 , ‘ An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon,’ 2 vols , Longmans, 1859 Since 
then IMi Lawton’s and Col Hogg’s pho- 
togiaphs have added consideiably to the 
piecision but not to the extent of oiu 
knowledge Not one plan oi dimension, 
uid no desciiption, so fai as I know, 
luue icached this counti^ 


- Among Capt Hogg’s photogiaphs 
are two colossal statues of Buddha, one 
at Sepeiaw^a, desciibed as 41 ft high, 
the othei at a place called Aukana, 40 
ft high , but w'heie these places aie 
theie IS nothing to slioiv They aie 
ovtiemely simiHi to one anothei, and 
except in dimensions to that at the Gal 
Yihaia 
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tlie city, coiisifsting fiist of the Jayta Wana Bama Temple, 170 ft 
long by 70 ft wide (Woodcut Bo 105), containing an eiect statue of 
Buddha 58 ft in height On one side of it is the Km dagoba 



on the light of the woodcut — with two sinallei topes, standing on 
laised pit! tf 01 ins, the whole space lueasuiing 577 It by 600 ft, and 
A\as a])]i,uentK at one time entiielr filled uith olpocts of icligious 
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adoiation The whole ceitainly belongs to the age of Pialaaina- 
Bahti It was, howevei, bnilt of buck, and plasteicd, which gives it 
an appeaiance of infciioiity even beyond what is due to the infeiioi 
style of that age 

Next in iinpoitance to this is the Kankot Dagoba, 186 ft in 
diainetei This, though only half that of some of those in the oldei 
capital, IS still laigei than any knoivii to exist on the continent of 
India Its base is smioiindcd, like those in Btiimah, by a nnmbei 
ol small shimes, which at this ago supplied the place of the pillais 
01 of the lails which foinicd so iinpoitant a jiait of the stiucture ol 
the oldei examples 

At some distance fiom this, and ncai the palace, stands the Sat 
IMehal Piasada (Woodcut ho 106), which is one ol the most 



106 S-xt Jlclnl Prasada (riom Sir J L 1 ennent’s ‘ Cej Ion ’) 


inteiesting buildings of the place, as it is one of the most peifect 
lepiesentations existing of the seven-stoieyed temples of Assyiia 
alieady desciibed, vol i ^lage 152, et seqq That this is a lineal 
descendant of the Bus Himioiid can haidly be doubted It is also 
inteiesting as affoiding a hint as to the appeal ance of the live oi 
nine-stoieyed monasteiies mentioned in a pievious page (196) This 
one, howevei, nevei was a lesideiice, noi does it simulate one, like 
the laths at Mahavellipoie oi othei buildings in the Diavidian style, 
which will be desciibed in a subsequent chaptei 

In fiont of it lies a splendid dolmen, oi stone table, 26 ft long, 
4 It bioad, and 2 ft thick It would be inteiesting to know if 
the dolmen lests on the giound, or is siq^poited on thiee oi moic 
upiight stones most piobably the lattei Like most of the Indian 
( \amples, it appeals to be a squaied and caived lepetition of Avhat 
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lu EiuoiJe wo find only longli and tinlieT\’'n Tlie caiving on its 
boidei lejnesents a nninbei of liansas oi sacied geese — ahvaj'^s a 
lavouiite subject of the Buddhist scnlptois ^ At one end of this 
stone IS engiaved a lejncsentation of Sii, with hei two elephants 
with then watei-pots (Woodcut J\o 2), and I fancy I can detect 
hoi also in othei photogiaphs elsewheie in Ceylon, but not so dis- 
tinctly as to feel siue 

Close to the Sat Mchal is a cnculai building, which, so fai as is 
at piescnt known, is unicj[ue It maj’’ almost be desciibed as a hollow 
dagoba, being a ciiculai enclosuie suiiounded by a wall, but empty 
in the centie, at least containing notliing now Oiiginally, it may 



107 Hound House, called Watte Dnje, in Pollonirua (From Sir J E Tennent ) 


have had a shiine in its centie, oi tabernacle of some soit, con- 
tainuig a lelic oi, moie jiiobably, a sacied Tiee It is sunounded bj^ 
a iDiocession-jiath, enclosed by a highly-oinamental scieen, and beyond 
this by a second galleiy adorned uath a lange of slendei pillais 
like those which suiiound the dagobas at Anuiadhapuia (Woodcut 
No 107), below this, again, is a iichly-caived stylobate 

Foni flights of steps lead up to its piocession-paths, moie magni- 
ficent and elaboiate than any othei s that have yet been discoveied 
in Ceylon They all have most elaboiate moon stones to stait fiom 
Then iiseis aie each adorned with twelve figuies of dwarfs, and then 
side-pieces, oi jambs, aie also of exceptional iichness, and each has 


' They occui also on Asoka's pillais 
111 the eailiest kiionn scnbitines in India 
(Woodcut No 0 ) It nas tlie cackling 


of these sacied geese ■which is said to 
haic sa\ed the Capitol at Eoiiie from 
being suipiised bj the Gauls 
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a pail of Naga-headed dwaipals on eacli side of its nppei flight 
The photogiaphs are sufficient to show that this is one of the most 
inteiesting buildings in Ceylon, as well as one of the i idlest in 
sculptuial decoiations, but unless the antiquities of Ja-va thiow some 
light on the subject, we must be content with ignorant admiiatioii 
till some one capable of investigating its histoiy visits the place ^ 
Besides these, there aie in Pollonaiua several of those groups of 
pillars, without roofs oi walls, which Ave tried to describe in speaking 
of Anuiadhapuia One, called the Audience Hall, seems to be very 
similar to those of the northern capital , another, known as the Hetti 
Vihaia, IS more extensive, and may leally be the foundation of a 
vihaia, but till we have plans and moie details it is needless specu- 
lating on Avhat they may or may not have been 

Although built in buck, and very much mined, theie still exist 
in Pollonaiua a palace and a vihaia — the Abhayagiii — which was 
leally a lesidence, and whose examination would, no doubt, thioiv 
consideiable light on the arrangement of similar buildings in India 
That information might, however, be difficult to obtain, and, till the 
simpler and more monumental buildings are examined and drawn, 
its investigation may well be postponed 

Besides these, Pollonaiua possesses another point of inteiest of 
■considerable importance, though hardly germane to oui present 
subject Among its ruins are several buildings in the Diavidian 
style of architecture, Avhose dates could easily, I fancy, be at least 
approximately ascertained One of these is called the Dalada Mali- 
gaiva, apparently from its possessing at one time the tooth relic , for 
it IS haidly probable that when migrating southward for feai of the 
Tamils they would have left their cherished palladium behind them 
If it was shelteied here, and this was the flist building erected to 
receive it, it would be a most important landmark in the very A’^ague 
chronology of that style Another, though called the Vishnu Dey- 
anne DcAvala, Avas certainly either originally, or is now, dedicated to 
the worship of Siva, as is testified by the presence of the bull along- 
side of it, and also apparently on its roof But be this as it may, 
it IS the loAvest and flattest of those buildings I have yet met with, 
and more like a direct literal copy from a constructive vihaia than 
even the laths at Mahavellipore (\>’oodcut No 181) This may arise 
either fioin its being a copy of an actual vihaia existing at the 
time it Avas built, oi to its being A’^eiy old Those at MahaA^ellipoie, 


' The piececlmg '\\oodcut, fiom Sii 
E Tenneiit’s book, is fai fiom doing 
lUbticc to tlie building oi to Mi Nicboll’s 
di.iv, mgs, ^^bleb aie bcfoio me, but among 
Ibt ball do/cn pbotogiapbs I po'-sc'^s ot 


it, not one is sufficiently e\planatoiy to 
convej' a coiiect idea of its peculiaiities, 
tiud,a{tei all, Mitbout ])bins 01 dinieusioiis, 
it IS in A am to attempt to com ej a toiicct 
idea of it to ntbcis 
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even if oldei than this one, may ]iave gone thioiigh ceitain stages 
towaids then piesent conventional foims hefoie they -vveie cut in the 
lock But 11101 e of this heieaftei 

It IS unfortunate foi the histoiy of aichitecture in Ceylon that 
the oldest and finest of hei lock-cut temples — as those, foi instance, 
at Damhul and Dunumadala Kanda — are only natuial caverns, 
slightly imp loved by ait, and those mentioned above, as thelsuru- 
niuniya at Anuiadhapuia, and Gral Vihaia at Pollonaiua, besides being 
compaiatively modem, have veiy little aichitectuie about them, and 
that little by no means of a good class Geneially speaking, what 
aichitectuie these Ceylonese caves do possess is developed on applied 
fagades of masoniy, nevei of the same age as the caves them- 
selves, and geneially moie lemaikahle foi giotesqueness than beauty 
Besides, the foim of these caves being accidental, they want that 
inteiest which attaches so stiongly to those of India, as illustiating 
the leligious foims and ceiemonies of the eaily Buddhists Indeed, 
then only ]point of luteiest seems to consist in then being still used 
foi the celebiation of the same iites to which they weie oiiginall}'- 
dedicated 2000 years ago 


Conclusion 

Although the above sketch cannot pietend to be anything like 
a complete and ev'baustive tieatise on the subject, it may piobably 
be accepted, as fai as it goes, as a faiily collect and intelligible desciip- 
tion of Buddhist aichitectuie in India We ceitanily know the 
beginning of the style, and as ceitainly its end The succession of 
the buildings haidly admits of doubt, and then dates are geneially 
ascei tamed within veiy naiiow limits of eiioi A gieat deal moie 
must, of couise, be done befoie all the examples are known and all 
the lacunce filled up, but this is being lapidly done, and in a few 
yeais fiom this time all that is necessaiy to complete the histoiy 
may be available for the purpose It is haidly probable, however, 
that anything will be now discovered in India which will mateiially 
alter the views put foiwaid in the preceding pages Another dis- 
covery like General Cunningham’s at Bhaihut may lewaid the 
industry of explorers, but even that, though it has given breadth 
and precision to oui inquiries, and added so much to our stores 
of knowledge, has altered little that was knoivn befoie What 
was written in my work on ‘Tree and Seijient Worship’ befoie 
the discovery was made, has, in almost every instance, been con- 
firmed, and in no important paiticulai modified or changed, and 
0111 knowledge is now so extended, it probably will be the same in 
other cases It is difficult, however, to form an opinion on the chances 
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of any sncli discoA^eiies loeing now made The one impoitant hnild- 
ing we miss of which acconnts haye leached ns, is the lock-cnt 
inonasteiy desciibed hy the Chinese Pilgiiins (ante, p 135) If it 
was lock-cut, it almost ceitainly exists, and may yet he found in 
some of the unexploied paits of the Kizam’s teiritory If it is dis- 
co veied, it will throw more light on Buddhist aichitectuie in the 
fiist centuiy of our eia than anything yet hi ought to light That 
it did exist seems haidly douhtful, inasmuch as we have in the 
gieat lath at Mahavellipoie (Woodcut No 66) a liteial co^iy of it — 
on a small scale, it is tiiie hut so peifect that it ceitainly is not 
a fiist attempt to lepeat, m a monolithic foim, a class of huilding 
that must have heen veiy common at the time this was attempted 

Be this as it may, even such a sketch as that contained m 
the pieceding pages is sufficient to 2^1 ove that it is almost imtios- 
sihle to oven ate the imtioitance of aichitectuie and its associated 
aits in elucidating and giving 2 uecision to oiii knowledge of Buddhist 
histoiy and mythology, fiom the time when it hecame the leligion 
of the state till it t^erished in so fai as India was concerned In 
the lails at Buddh Gaya and Bhaihut, with the eastern caves, we 
have a com 2 ilete t^ictuie of Buddhism as it existed dining the gieat 
Mauiyan dynasty (b c 325 to b c 188) At Sanchi and the western 
caves we have as complete a ie 2 uesentation of the form it took 
from the fiist centuiy hefoie oui eia to the third oi fouith aftei it 
At Amravati, and fiom the Gandhaia monasteries, we leain what 
modifications had heen intioduced hefoie and duiing the 4th centuiy, 
and fiom the Ajunta and latei caves we tiace its history down- 
waid thiough its peiiod of decay till it hecame fiist almost Jama and 
then faded away altogethei 

Duiing the fiist half of this thousand yeais we have no con- 
tem 2 ioiai 3 ^ lecoids exce 2 it those wiitten in stone, and duiing the 
lattei we have no hooks we can de25end U 2 ion , hut the aichitectuie, 
with its scul23tuies and 2 >amtings lemain, and heai the indelible 
imyiiess of the thoughts, the feelings, and the as 2 niations of those 
who executed them, and su2i2)ly us with a vast amount of exact 
knowledge on the subject which is not attainable hy any other 
means now known to us 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Tncnn aie fcAV of the piohleins coniicctccl A\ith this biaiich of oni 
hulpect so ohscuic and so jnizzlnio as iliosc connected "with the eaily 
histoiy of the Aichitectnie of the Jains When ^\c fust piactically 
meet A^ith it in the call} pait of the 11th centniy at Ahn, oi at 
Giinai, it IS a st 3 dc coniplcfc and peifect in .ill its paits, evidentlj" 
the losnlt of long cxpciicnco and continnons aitistic dovelopineiit 
Fioin that point it piogiosscs duinig one oi two ccntniies towaids 
gieatei iichncss, hut in doing so loses the pniit}’- and peifcctioii it 
liad attained at the eailici peiiod, and fioin that cnlminatiiig point 
its doiviiwaid piogicss can ho tiaccd thiough abundant examples to 
the piesent daj’^ When, hoi\evei, mc ti}’ to tiacc its npivaid piogiess 
the case is widel}'' dilleicnt Gcneial Cnnningliam lias leccntly found 
sonic J.iina statues at Mnttia, with dates upon them app.aicntlj’' of 99 
and 177 A D ^ If this is so, it is the eailie&t mateii.il tiace of Jainism 
that has ^mt been discoveicd, and thej’- must have been associated 
with buildings which may j^et lowaid the exploiei Fiom this time 
foiwaid, till the 11th ceutui^’-, we have onlj’- fiagments of temples of 
unceitain oiigin and date, and all in so vei^’’ luined a condition tliat 
they h.aidly assist us in oui leseaichcs Y’et we c.annot doubt that the 
Jains did exist in India, and did build temples, duiing the whole of 
this inteival, and the discoveiy of some of them may yet lewaid the 
industiy of some future investigatoi 

Sleanwhile one thing seems tolciably cloai, that the leligions of 
the Buddhists and that of the Jains weie so similai to one aiiothei 


' ‘ Aiclniological Rcpoits,’ lol lu 
p 31, et seqq , plates 13 and 15 As 
neither photogiajihs noi eien dialings 
of these tigmes aie 3 et aiailablc, ne aio 
still nnalilo to spealt of thou stjde of 
ait, or to feel sine of then anthenticiti , 


noi has tlio eia fiom vhicli tlicso dates 
me to bo calculated boon fixed 'with aii}'- 
tlnngliko cci taint} The ei'idencc, how- 
01 ei, as it now stands, is stiongly in 
faxoin of then being v hat they aie le- 
pioscntod to be 
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both in then oiigin, and then development and doetrines, that then 
aichitectine nnist also at one time have been neaily the same In 
consequence of this, il -vve could tiacc back Jama ait fiom about 
the yeai 1000, when piactically we liist meet it, to the }eai 600 oi 
700, when we lose sight of BndcUiist ait, avo should piobably find 
the tivo A^eiy much alike Oi if, on the othci hand, avc could tiace 
Buddhist ait fiom ad 600 to A D 1000, Ave should as piobably find 
it developing itself into something Amiy like the temples on Blount 
Abu, and elsewheie, at that peiiod of time 

A stiong piesumption that the aichitectuic of the tiA^o sects was 
similai aiises fiom the fact of then sculptuics being so neaily identical 
that it IS not alAA%ays easy to distinguisli AAdiat belongs to tlie one and 
what to the othei , and in all instances it icquiies some cxpeiience to 
do this leadily The Tiithankais aie gcncially lepiesentcd seated in 
the same cioss-leggcd attitude as Buddha, AAith tlic same cuily haii, 
and the same stolid contcmplatiAm cxpiession of countenance BYlieie, 
hoAvevei, the emblems that accompany the Jama saints can be lecog- 
nised, this difficult}’- docs not exist Anothei, but less ceitam test 
aiises fiom the fact that the Jama saints aie geneially repiesented 
as naked Digambaias oi Sky-clad, aa'IucIi in ancient times seems 
to haA’-e been the most numcious sect, though anothei division oi 
the Swetambaias, oi White-iobcd, weie clotlied much like the Bud- 
dhist When, theiefoie, a figuic of the class is icpicsentcd as naked 
it may ceitamly be assumed to belong to the sect of the Jams, but 
the couA'-eise is by no means so ceitam If clad it may belong to 
eithei, and m consequence it is fiequciitly difficult to distinguish 
between late Buddliist and eaih Jama bas-ieliefs and sciilptuies 

So fai as we can at piesent see, the most hopeful souice of mfonna- 
tion legaidmg Jama aichitectuie seems to be the lumed monasteiaes of 
the Gandhaia countiy (Woodcuts Nos 92,93 96) The squaie oi poly- 
gonal couit of these A'lhaias suiiounded by cells containing images is 
what IS found m all Jama temples The squaie oi ciiculai altai, oi 
place of woiship, may easily be consid'eied as the piototype of the 
Sikia suirotinded by cells of the Jams, and altogether these Auhaias, 
though piobably as eaily as the fouith oi fifth centuiy of oui eia, are 
moie like the temples at Abu and Giniai than anything intei mediate 
It IS indeed eveiy day becoming moie and moie apjiaient that, m 
consequence of our knowledge of Buddhist aichitectuie being deiiA’ed 
almost exclusively fiom lock-cut examjiles, we miss a gieat deal 
AA’-hich, if deiived fiom stiuctuial buildings, would piobably soWe 
this among othei pioblems that aie now peiplexmg us 

The same lemaiks apply equally to the Jama caA’cs Those at 
Elloia and Badami do not help us in oui investigation, because they 
aie not copies of stiuctuial buildings, but aie imitations of the lock- 
cut examples of the Hindus, which had giown up into a style of 
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tlieii own, distinct fioin that of stinotuial edifices These, being 
inteiposed between the Buddhist and Jama styles, sepaiate the two 
as completely as if no examples existed, and pi event oui tiacing any 
connexion that may have existed between the two foiins of ait 

The eailiest hint we get of a twelve-pillaied dome, such as those 
nniveisally used by the Jams, is m a sepulchie at Mylassa,i piobably 
belonging to the 4th centuiy A. second hint is found m the gieat 
cave at Bagh (Woodcut No 87) m the 6th oi 7th centuiy, and 
theie IS little doubt that otheis will be found when looked foi— but 
Avheie ’ In the valley of the Ganges, and wheievei the J\Iahomedans 
settled in foice, it would be m vain to look foi them These zealots 
found the slendei and elegant pillais, and the iichly caived hoiizontal 
domes of the Jams, so appiojniate and so easil}’" le-aiianged foi then 
puiposes, that they utilised all they caied not to destioy The gieat 
mosques of Ajmii, Delhi, Canouge, Dhai and Ahmedabad, aie allmeiely 
leconstiucted temples of the Jams Theie is, howevei, nothing m any 
of them that seems to belong to a veiy lemote peiiod nothing m fact 
that can be earned back to times long, if at all, anteiioi to the yeai 
1000 So we must look fuithei foi the cause of then loss 

As mentioned in the introduction the cuitam diops on the diama 
of Indian histoiy about the j^ai 650, oi a little latei, and foi tliice 
centmies we have only the faintest glnnmeiings of what took iilace 
within hei boundaiies Civil ivais seem to have laged eveiyw’'heio, 
and religious peisecution of the most lelentless kind AVhen the cui- 
tam again rises we have an entnely new scene and new dianiatis 
pel sense piesented to us Buddhism had entnely disappeaied, except 
in one coinei o± Bengal, and Jainism had talcen its place thioughout 
the west, and Yislmuism had usuiped its mbeiitance m the east On 
the south the religion of Siva had been adopted by the mass of the 
people, and these thiee leligions had all assumed new and complex 
foi ms from the adoption of local supei stations, and diffeied widety 
fiom the simplei foi ms of the eailiei faiths My nnpiession is that it 
was duiing these thiee centimes of misiule that the latei temples and 
vihaias of the Buddhists disappeaied, and the eailiei temples of the 
Jams , and theie is a gap consequently m oui history which may be 
filled up by new discoveiies in i emote places,^ but which at piesent 
sepaiates this chaptei fiom the last m a mannei it is by no moans 
pleasant to contemplate 


’ "Vol 1 p 359, Woodcut No 241 
" The antiquities of Java -will piobably, 
to some extent at least, supjily this defi- 


ciency, as ivill be pointed out lu a sub- 
sequent chapter 
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CHAPTER IT. 

CONSTRUCTION 

COMLM*^ 

Aiclics — Domes — Plniis — SiJuas 


Auciiks 

Before pioccecling to deseiibe the aiiaiigcmcnts of Jama oi Ilindu 
teinjolcs, it maj'- add to the cloaincss of wliat fo]loi\.s if avc tiist explain 
tlie peculiai modes of constiiictmg aiclics and domes wliieli they 
iiivaiiahly employed 

As icmaiked above, although vc cannot asseit Avitli absolute 
ceitamty that the Buddhists nevei employed a tine aich, this at 
least IS ceitam — that no stinctuial example has yet been found in 
India, and that all the aiclicd oi cnculai foims lound in the ca'ves 
aie -without one single exception copies of wooden foims, and nouheie 
even simulate stone constiuction With the Ilindus and Jains the 
case IS diffeient they use stone aichcs and stone domes which aie 
not copied fioin wooden foims at all. but these aie invaiiably 
hoiizontal aiches, ncvei foimed oi intended to be foimed vith 
ladiatmg voussoiis 

It has alieady been ex2ilaiiied, in sjieaking of Pelasgic aii;,^ how 
pievalent these foims weie in ancient Gieece and AsiaMinoi, and how 
long they continued to be einjiloyed even aftei the jninciiiles of the 
true arch weie jieifectly undeistood In India, liowevei, the adheience 
to this foim of constiuction is even moie lemaikable As the Hindus 
quaintly exjuess it, “an arch nevei sleeps,” and it is tiue that a 
ladiating aich does contain in itself a vis iiiaa which is always tending 
to thrust its haunches outwaids, and goes fai to ensuie the ultimate 
destruction of eveiy buildmg wheie it is employed while the hoii- 
zontal foims employed by the Hindus aie in stable equilibiium, and, 
unless distuibed by violence, might lemain so foi evei 

Theie can be no doubt that the Hindus earned then hoiioi of an 
aich to an excess which fiequently led them to woise faults on the 
otliei side In city walls, foi instance, wheie theie is a sujiei abundant 


' Vol 1 p 212, et spqq 
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View of City Giteiiay, Bijanagur (I-rom a Photograph ) 


abutment on eitbei band to counteiact anj*^ tbiust, the lioiizontal 
piinciple IS entiiely mis- _ _ 

placed If we take, foi 


instance, one of the city- 


gates at Bijanagur 
(Woodcut bio 108), we 
cannot help peiceiving 
that -with much smallei 
stones and less tiouble a 
fai moie stable constiuc- 
tion could have been ob- 
tained, so long as the wall 
on eithei hand lemained 
entile What the Hindu 
feaied was that if the wall 
weie shatteied, as we now 
find it, the aich would 
have fallen, though the 
horizontal layeis still le- 
main in then jilaces 

Instead of a continuous 
bracket like that shown in 
the last example, a more 
usual foim, in modem 
times at least, is that of 



109 Gitcivay, Jinjilnarra 

(1 lom Kinloch Forbes’ ‘Kas Mala ’) 
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seveial dotaclicd biaclcets placed a litilc dis,tanco apait tlie one fiom 
the othei When used in model al ion this is the inoio pleasing fomi 
of the t^^o, and in sonthein India it is gcneially used Avith gieat 
success In the iioith they aic liable io cvaggeiate il, as in the 
gateivaj’- fioin Jiipunaiia in Gn-)cia1 CWoodeni No 100,p 211), when 
it hccoincs nnplcasing, though singulaily chaiactciistic of the style 
It IS this hoii/ontal oi hiachct mode of coiisti notion fhat is the 
foiinative xninciiilo of the Diavidian oi Sonthein style of Ilindu 
aichitcctuie, evciy foim and ovciy oiii ament dc] lending almost holly 
upon it In the noith, honovci, anothei devcloxmient of the same 
Xiiineiiilo IS found in the hoi mental dome, -nhich is nnhnown in the 
south, hut Avhich has given a nciv chaiactoi fo the style, and, as 
one of its most hcantiful fea tines, demands a somevhat detailed 
exxilanation 


DoMns 

It IS to he icgiettcd that, vhile so much lias hceii wiitten on the 
histoiy of the pointed aich, so little should have heeii said icgaiding 
the histoiy of domes the one heiiig a meie constiuctivc xicculiaiity 
that might veiy ivell have heen disjieused vith the othei hcing the 
noblest featuie in the styles in vhich it pi ci ails, and peihaps the 
most iinpoitant acquisition vith v Inch science has einiched the ait of 
aichitectuie 

The so called Tieasuiies of Mycenro and Oichomenos, as well as the 
c'hambeis in Etiuscan tombs, piove that as caily as ten oi twelve cen- 
times befoie Chiist the Pelasgic laccs had Icaincd the ait of loofing 
ciiculai chambeis with stone vaults, not constiuctcd, as vc constiuct 
them, with ladiating vaults, on the jiunciiile of the common aich, but 
by successive layeisof stones conveiging to a jioint, and closed by one 
laige stone at the ajiex 

Whoevei invented the tiue oi ladiating aich, the Eomans weie 
thefiist who a]i]ilied it as a icgulai and essential aichitectuial featuie, 
and who at the same time intioduced its comxilement, the ladiatmg 
dome, into aichitectuial constiuction, at what peiiod it is not now 
Imoivn The eailiest examiile, the Pantheon, is also the finest and 
laigest, but we have lost entiiely the innumeiable steps by which 
the aichitects must have slowly x^iogiessed to so daiing an experi- 
ment 

Theie is, howevei, a vast diffeience between 1:11686 two classes of 
domes, which it is necessaiy to bear in mind in oidei to undei stand 
what follows 

The Roman aich and Roman dome aie always constiucted (Woodcut 
No 110) on the xnincij)le of voussoiis, oi tiuncated wedges, ladiating 
from a centie This enabled the Romans to covei much laigei sjiaces 
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a\D]i then domes than peiliaps A^a.s possible on the hoiizontal piin- 
ciple, but it ln^olved Die inconvenience of gicat lateial thiusts, 
continii.illy tending 1o split the dome and teai the building in pieces,, 
and leqiniiiig immense and massive abutments to coimteiact then 
destiucine cneigy 




d'he Indian oi Jioii/ont.d dome ne^el can be made ciiculai in | 
section o\cc])t wlien used on the smallest scale, but almost ahva 3 ’’s ^ 
t.ilces a loim moic oi less jiointcd (Woodcut No 111) Fiom the tiino\ 
ol the building of the Ti easing' oi Mycenai* to the biith of Chiist we 
haAc a tolciably complete seiics of aichcs and vaults constiucted on 
thib piiiicijilo. but few domes inojieil^* so called Aftei the Chiistian 
El a the fust c.xample is found in a singulai tomb at M^lassa,® 
noai Jlahcainassus '* wheie the dome evhibits all tlie iicculiaiities ot 
coiisf 1 nttion loiiiid in the Jama temples of India Aftei tins we lose 
the thiead of its histoyy till the foim leajipeais in poichcs lilce those 
oi the 11th centuiy on Mount Abu, aaIicio it is .i jicifcetl}’ established 
aichitectuial leatuic, that must Inne been piactised long befoie it 
could bo used as A\e find it in that building Whethei wo shall evoi 
be able to iccovei the lost links in this chain is inoie than doubtful, 
but it AAOiild be deeply' intciesting to the histoi}’^ 
of ait if it could be done In the mean time, 
theie IS no difliculty in cxiilaining the constiuc- 
tive steps bjf aaIucIi the object is iioav attained 
in India These ina^^ also thioiv some light on 
the histoi^’’ of the invention, though this is not, 
of com so, capable of diiect pi oof 

The simplest inode of loofing a small squaio 
space suppoited b}’- foiii piUais is mcielj’’ to lun 
an aichitiaA^c oi stone beam fioin each pillai, and 
covei the intoiinediatc opening b^’^ a plain stone 
slab Unless, hoAvevei, slabs ot gieat dimensions aie aA'ailable, this 
mode of consti action has a limit vciy soon ainved at The next step 
theiefoic is to leduce the extent of the cential space to be coveied by 
cutting off its coi ncis , this is done bj’’ tiiangulai stones placed in each 
angle ol the sq[uaie, as in Woodcut No 112, thus emjilojang hvo stones 



112 Dngrun of Roofing 


> Yol 1 p 213 = Ibid, p 334 

Full) illuitiated iii ao] ji of the Dilolfaiili Socicly’b ‘Antiquities of loiiui ’ 
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instead of one By tins means, tlio si/o ol tlio ccniial stone i cmannng 
tlie same, tlic side of the sqnai c space so looted is inci eased in tlie latio 
ol ten to seven, tlie actual aica Being doulilcd 'J’ho ne\t step in tin* 
pi ocess (Woodcut No 113) is By employing tliiec tieis and nine stones 



lit of ItiKiliii;, 111 
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instead of ti\o tieis and fi\c siones, vlntli qisidinjilcs tlie aica loofed 
Tims, if tlie cential stone is 1 i< , By the second pioccss tlie space 
loofed -will Bo aBonto ft 8 in By the tlnid 8 It sqiiaie, 1\> a iomtli 
pioccss (Woodcut No 114; — iMtli foni ticis and tlnitecn stones — tlie 
evtent loofed Ilia'S Be 9 ft oi 10 ft , ahsaA sassuming tlie cential stoneto 
leinain 4 ft sqiiaic All those foims aic still cuiiently used in India, 
But Mitli foul pillais the pioccss is seldom coined fuitlici than this, 

Avith anothci tioi, hoiieier, and eight 

I ^ 'a pillais (as shoivn in AVoodcut No 115), 
it may Be caiiicd a step further — exactly 
the extent to mBicB it is cained in the 
toiiiB at Alylassa aBove icfeiied to In 
tins, honcvei, as in all instances of octa- 
gonal domes in this style, instead of the 
octagonal foim Being left as such, theie 
aie alnays foui external pillais at the 
angles, so that the sqiiaie shape is le- 
tamed, with twelve pillais, of which the 
eight intcinal pillais may Be taken as 
meie nisei tions to suppoit the long aichi- 
tiave Between the foui angular pillais 
It IS evident that here again we 
come to a limit Beyond which ne can- 
not progress without using large and long stones This was some- 
times met By cutting oft the angles of the octagon, and making the 
lower conise of sixteen sides AAHien this has Been done an awkivaid- 
ness aiises in getting Back to the sqiiaie form This was escajied 
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fioni, in all the instances I am acquainted Mnth, by adojiting cnculai 
coiuscs foi all above that with sivteen sides In many instances the 
lowci com sc with sixteen sides is altogeihci omitted, and the ciicles 
placed immediately on the octagon, as in the temple at Vimala Sah 
(Woodcut Xo 130, p 236) It is difficult to say hoiv fai this 
system iniglit be earned consti actively without dangei of weakness 
The Indian domes seldom exceed 30 ft in diametci, but this may have 
aiiseii inoicfiom the difficulty of getting aichitiavcs above 12 ft oi 13 
It 111 length tosuppoit the sides than fiom any inability to constiuct 
domes ot laigei diainetei in themselves Idiis last difficulty was to 
‘<01110 extent got ovci by a s^’stem of biackcting, by which moie than 
half the healing of the aicliitiavc vas tin own on the capital of tho 
column, as shovm in Woodcut Xo IIC Of couise this method might 



IIG nh(,rtiii or liiilliii coiiblructioii 

11 I onii of br.icl tt c.ip t il in tlie nn{,Ic of nii octngoinl dome 


have been earned to any extent, so that a voiy shoitaichitiavo would 
suffice foi a laige dome , but whethei this could bo done with elegance 
IS anothei mattei The Indians seem to haA’^e thought not, at least, 
so fai as I know, they ncvei earned it to any extent Instead of 
biacketing, hoAvevei, thej’’ sometimes used stints, as shown in Wood- 
cut Xo 116, but it IS questionable A\hethci that could caci bo made 
a lealty seiwiceable constiuctivc expedient in stone aichitcctuio 

The gieat adA^antage to be dciivcd fiom the mode of eonstiucting 
domes ]ust dcsciibcd AA^as the poAvei it gaAm of placing them oiipillais 
AAuthout liaAniig anything to feai fiom tho lateial thiust of the vault 
The Eomans nevci eA’-en attempted this, but ahvays, so to speak, 
bi ought then vaults doAvn to tho giound, oi at least could only eicct 
tliem on gicat cylindeis, Avhich confined the space on eA’-ciy side The 
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Byzantine aiclntects, as -u'e liare seen, cut au'ay a gieat deal of the 
suBstiuctiue But neveitlieless could nevei get iid of the gieat lieaTy 
pieis they iveie foiced to employ to suppoit then domes, and in all 
ages weie foiced to use eitliei heavy abutments externally, oi to 
cioivd then intenois with masses of masoniy, so as m a gieat niea- 
siiie to saciifice eithei the external effect oi the internal convenience 
of then buildings to the constiuctive exigences of then domes This 
in Lidia nevei was the case, all the piessuie was veitical, and to 
ensuie stability it only lequiied sufficient stiength in the suppoit to 
beai the downwaid piessuie of the mass— an advantage the impoit- 
ance of which is not easily ovei -estimated 

One of the consequences of this mode of constiuction was, that all 
the decoiation of the Indian domes was hoiizontal, oi, in othei woids, 
the ornaments were langed in concentiic lings, one above the othei, 
instead of being disj)Osed in veitical iibs, as in Eonian oi Gothic 
vaults This aiiangement allows of fai more variety without any 
ofience to good taste, and piactically has lendeied some of the 
Indian domes the most exquisite specimens of elaboiate loofing that 
can anywheie be seen Anotliei consequence oi this mode of con- 
stiuction was the emplojnnent of pendants fiom the centies of the 
domes, which aie used to an extent that would have suipiised even 
the Tudoi aiclntects of oui own countiy With them, howevei, the 
pendant was an aichitectuial tom de foice, lequiiing gieat constiuc- 
tive ingeniuty and laige masses to counteibalance it, and is always 
tending to destioy the building it ornaments, while the Indian 
pendant, on the coiitiaiy, only adds its oivn weight to that of the 
dome, and has no othei piejudicial tendency Its foims, too, geneially 
have a lightness and elegance nevei even imagined in Gothic ait, it 
liangs fiom the centie of a dome moie like a lustie of ciystal diops 
than a solid mass of maible oi of stone 


As befoie lemaiked, the eight pillais that suppoit the dome aic 
almost nevei left by themselves, the base being made squaie by the 
addition of foui othei s at the angles 
Ilicie aie many small buildings so con- | | 

stiucted with only li^* \^j| 

j '\ I twelve piUais, as r | !| ! 

shov n in the an- I I ! I 

y ' i H * 

iiexed diagiam (Ho \ y/’|| [ 

yA I 117) but two more | | 

aic oftenei added on tj— ^ 

Hn^ninor tiio irr>n^omcnt Gacli faco, making ,u~ — « / 

twenty altogethei, as , p „ 

shov n on i lie uppei 

‘'ide ol the annexed diagiam (Xo 118), oi foui on each face, making 
tN\ t nil -eight , (>i .urain two in fiont ol tlic'-c hnu, oi six on each 


p m 

/« J 

I 

r. 


IIS 

Dingnm Plan of Jama Porcli 
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face, so as to make tliiity-six , and the same system of aggiogation 


IS earned on till the nnmliei of 
ISTo 119), wlnck is tlie laigest 
nnmbei I evei saw suiioiinding 
one dome, but any nnmbei of 
these domes may sunound one 
temple, oi cential dome, and tlie 
nnmbei consequently be multi- 
plied ad injimiim When so 
gieat a nnmbei of pillais is 
mtioduced as in the last in- 
stance, it IS usual to make the 
outmost compaitmcnt on each 
face squaie and sui mount it 
with a smallei dome This is 
occasionally though laiely done 
even with the smallest nnmbei 


piUais leaches fifty-six ('\'\''oodcut 



lin ])l,igrain of J i\iia Porch 


The filst lesult of this aiiangement is, that the Hindus obtained 
singulaily vaiied outline in plan, pioducing the happiest effects of 
light and shade with evciy change in the sun’s position Anothei 
lesult was, that by the accentuation of the salient and le-enteiing 
angles, they pioduced those stiongly-maiked veitical lines which give 
such an appeaiance of height to Gothic designs To accomplish this, 
liowevei, the Western aichitects weie obliged to employ butti esses, 
Xnnnacles, and othei constructive expedients The Hindus obtained 
it by a new disposition of the plan without aiiywhoie inteiiupting 
the composition This foim of outline also expi esses the internal 
aiiangements of the poich bettei than could be done by the simplei 
outline of eithei a squaie oi ciicle, such as is usually employed 
in Em ope Its gieatest meiit, howevei, is, that the length of the 
greatei aisles is exactly piopoitioned to then lelative width as com- 
paied with that of the suboidinate aisles The entiance being in 
the angle, the gieat aisle foims the diagonal, and is consequently 
in the latio of 10 to 7, as compaied to what it would be if the 
entiance were in the centie of the side, wheie we usually jilace it 
From the intioduction of the octagonal dome in the centie the same 
pioportion (coiiectly 707 to 1000) prevails between the cential and 
side aisles, and this again is peihaps the most iileasing that has yet 
been mtioduced anywhere In Gothic chuiches the pimcipal aisles 
aie generally twice as wide as the side ones, but they aie also twice 
as high, which lestoies the jiiopoition Heie, where the height of 
all IS the same, oi neaily so, this giadation just suffices to give 
variety, and to maik the relative impoitance of the parts, without 
the one overpoweiing the other and neither has the appeaiance 
of being too broad noi too naiiow 
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It IS, of coTUSc, (lifficnll loi those Avho lun'c iievei scon a hiiildmg 
of the class inst desenhccHo ludge of the effect of these anaTigcmonts , 
and they haA’^c seldom hcon jnaclised in Euiojie Tlieie is, 1ioa\oa'ci, 
one hnilding in A\hich they lane accidenlally heon employed to a 
considciahlo cxlcnt, and A\hioh OA\es its A\hole heanly 1o the mannei 
in AAduch it folloAvs the aiiangc'mcnt ahoAC desenhed That building 
IS Sii C]iiisio])hei AVi oil’s chin eh of Si Sle])hen’s, "Walhioolc In- 
teinally its piincipal fealine is a dome sujipoilcd on eight pillais, 
AMihfoui moic in the angles, and 1a\o ]ninn])al aisles ciossing the 
hnilding at light angles, amUi sm.illei sf|uaie rompaitments on each 
side ’fins chinch is the gioal aichileet’s masteijuece, hut i1 AAoiild 
haAC heen gicatly impioAcd had its lesomhlance to a ITindii poich 
hoen moio complete 'Idie necessit\ ol coiihmng the dome and aisles 
AMthin foul A\alls gieatl} inpne*' the < fleet as com))aicd A\ith the 
Indian examples EAen the Indian ]>lan of looting exjd.nned ahoAo, 
might he used in such a huildinii: a\ itli mmh less oxjiensc and less 
constiuctiAC dangei than a Gothic Aault of the same extent 


Ih ANS 


Epto the picscnt timeoiilA one temple has heon discoAcicdin India 
A\hich giA'cs us CAcu a hint ot hoA\ the jdans of the Euddhist Chaitya 
Halls hccame com cited into those of the J.nna and Hindu temjiles 
Foitiinatcly, Iicaacaci, its cA'idence is so distinct that thcic can he 
A’eiy little doubt about the mattei 'J'hc tomjdo in question is situated 
111 the Aillagc of Anvulli, in HhaiA\ai, in aa ostein India, not fai fiom 
the place aa’Iicic the oiiginal eajntal ol the ChaliilvAaii soAeieigns is 
supposed to liaA e been situated and neai the cma cs of Eadami on the 
one hand and the temples of Pittudkul on the other Its date is 
ascei tamed by an insciiption on its oiitci gatcA\ay, containing the 
name of Viciamaditya Chaluk^a aaIioih aao knoAV fiom insciiptions 
ceitainlj’^ died in a n G80 and A\ith less ccitainty that ho commenced 
to leign A n 6o0 ^ The temple itself may possibly be a little oldei, 
but the lattei may faiily be taken as a moduim date icpicseiiting 
its age It IS thus not only the oldest stiuctuial temple knoAm to 
exist in Avestein India, but in fact the only one yet discoA’Cied that 
can AAuth ceitainty be said to liaAe been elected befoie the gieat 
cataclysm of the beginning of the 8th con tiny 

Ml Bmgess is of opinion that it A\as oiiginally dedicated to 
Vishnu,” but this does not seem quite cleai Tlieic ceitainly aie 
Jama figures among those that once adorned it and it seems to be 


' ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety,’ vol iv p 1, et seqq , ‘Madias 
Journal,’ vol w p 78, etseqq , ‘Journal 
Bombaj Biaiicli of the Royal Asiatic 


Society,’ 1 ol iii p 206, et seqq 
- ‘ AichreologicalRepoits,’ 1874, pp 41 
aud 42 

Loc cit , plate 54 
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a fact tliat tlioixgli tlic Jams admitted Siva, Visliini, and all the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon into then temples, theie is no evidence of the 
leveise piocess The Hindus nevei admitted the human Tiithankais 
of the Jains among then gods Its oiiginal dedication is foitunately, 
howevei, of veiy little nnpoitance foi om piesent puiposes The 
leligions of the Jams and Vaishnavas, as pointed out above (p 40 ), 
weie, m those days and foi long afteiwaids, so smnlai that it was 
mipossihle to distinguish between them ^ Besides this, the age when 
this temple was elected was the ago of toleiation in India The 
Chinese tiavellei Hiouen Thsang has left us a most vivid desciiption 
of a gieat c^umquennial festival, at which he as piesent at Allahabad 
111 A D 643, at which the gicat King Siladitya piesided, and distii- 
buted alms and honouis, on alternate daj’-s, to Buddhists, Biahmans, 
and heietics of all classes, nlio weie assembled theie in tens of 
thousands, and seem to have felt no lealousy of each othei, oi iivaliy 
that led, at least, to anj’- distui banco - It was 
on the eve of a disiuiition that led to the most 
Auolent contests, but up to that time we hai^e no 
tiace of dissension among the sects, noi .any icason 
to believe that they did not all use similai edifices 
foi then leligious puiposes, vuth only such slight 
modifications as then dilfoient foimuloi maj’’ have 
lequned (Woodcut No 120) 

Be this as it may, any one Avho vnll compaio 
the plan of the chaitya at San chi (Woodcut No 40), 
which IS ceitamly Buddhist, ivith that of this temple 
at Ainoilli, Avhich is eithei Jama oi Yaishnava, can 
haidly fail to peiceive hoiv neaily identical they oidicmiiic'nt A i\\uiii 
must have been when complete In both instances, ^^'^""Burgess 
it null be obseived, the apse is soli^ and it appeals Scniesoa toim 

that this ahvays n’^as the case m stiuctuial fiee-standmg chaityas 
At least, in all the lock-cut examples, so fai as is known, the piUai^ 
louiid the ajise aie diffeient fiom those that sepaiate the nave fioml 
the aisles , they nevei have cajntals oi bases, and aie meie plamf 
makeshifts Pioni the natuie of then situation m the lock, light 
could not be admitted to the aisle behind the apse fiom the out- 
side, but must be boiioived fiom the fioiit, and a solid apse was 
consequently inadmissible, but in free-standing examples, as at 
AiivuUi, it was easy to mtioduce windows theie oi anyv’^here An- 
other change was necessaiy when, fiom an apse shelteiing a lelic- 
shime, it became a cell containing an image of a god , a dooi was 
then mdispensable, and also a thickening of the wall when it was 

* ‘Asiatic Eeseaiclies,’ vol i\ p 270,1 ^ ‘Hiouen Tlisaug, Vie et Voyages,’ 

\ol x\ii p 285 I \ol 1 p 253, el eeqq 
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necessaiy it &]iould Lcai a towci oi feikia to mailc llie position of tho 
cella on the ontsiclo Omiiting the vciandah, the othei ch.ingcs intio- 
clnced hetween tho election of these tivo examples aic only such as 
weio icqiiiied to adapt the points ol siippoit in the temple to cany 
a lieaAy stone loof, instead of the light Aiooden siipcistnictnio of the 
Buddhist chaitya (Woodcut Xo 121 ) 



It may he a question, and one not easy to settle in the piesent 
state of 0111 knowledge, whethei the Buddhist chaityas had oi had 
not A'eiandahs, like the Aiwiilli example The lock-cut examjiles 
natuially give us no infoimation on this subject, but the piesuinji- 
tion ceitainly is, looking at then extieine appiojii lateness in that 
climate, that they had this appendage, soinetimes at least, if not 
always 
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If fiom this temple at Ai'milli we pass 1o the neiglihotiiing one at 
Pittadkul, built piobably a eotiple of centuues latei, we find that we 
have passed the boundaiy line that sepaiates the ancient fioin tlie 
mediEeval aicbitectnie of India, in so fai at least as 
plans aie concerned (Woodcut No 122) Tbeciicnlai 
foi ms of the Buddhists have entii ely disappeai ed, and fl f 0 1 j J 

the cell has become the base of a squaie towei, as ||t[H 

it lemainedevei afteiwaids The nave of the chaitjni ® ^ 

has become a well defined mantapa oi xioich in fiont ® S 

of, hut distinct fiom, the cell, and these tAVO featuics 
in an infinite vaiiety of foims, and AVith Ami ions ^ ° ^ 
snboidinate adjuncts, aie the essential elements of |S „ „ * ■ 1 

the plans of the Jama and Hindu temples of all the Ja. o « « ■ J] 

subsequent ages 

The piocession path lound the cell— called Pra- [j, y 

dakshina — as that lound the apse, lemamed foi some 322 Plan of Temple 
centuues as a common but not a univeisal fcatuie (iTomnHm'by 
The veiandah disappeaied Pound a AvindoAidess sca/j^soft^toVin 
cell it was useless, and the pillaied poiches contained 
in themseWes all the elements of sheltei 01 of shadoAV that Aveie 
lequiied 


B B e a 


a B3 m n jigj 

ly y 

1 22 Plan of Temple 
at Pittacllcul 
(!' I om a PI in by 
IHr Hurgc'-s ) 
Scale SO ft to 1 in 


SiicriAS _ 

t 

Theie is one othei iieculiaiity common to both Jama and Hindu 
aichitectuie in the noith of India that lequnes notice, befoie pio- 
ceeding to desciibe paiticulai examples It is the form of the towei s 
01 Bjnies called Sikias, 01 Vimanas, which invaiiably siii mount the 
cells m AA^hich the images aie placed It is piobably coiiect to asseit 
that the images of the Tiithankais 01 of the Hindu deities aie in- 
vaiiably placed in squaie, geneially cubical cells, of no gieat dimen- 
sion, and that these cells leceive then light fiom the dooiway only 
It seems also an mvaiiable lule that the presence and position of the 
cell should be indicated externally by a toAvei 01 spue, and that these 
towels, though squaie 01 iieaily so m j)lan, should have a cuivihneai 
outline m elevation If the toAAmi at Buddh Gaya (awie, p 70 ) 
letains unalteied the oiigmal foim given to it when erected in the 
5th 01 6th centuiy, this dictum would not apply to Buddhist aichitec- 
tuie As it IS, hoAvcAmi, the only Buddhist sikia yet discoveied it is 
hardly fair to draiv any decided mfeience from one single example, 
while with Jama 01 Hindu towei s I knoAV of no exception Take for 
instance the towei lejnesented 111 the following Avoodcut (No 123), 
which puipoits to be an elevation of the celebiated Black Pagoda at 
Nanai uc in Orissa, and may be looked upon as a typical example 
of the style, and of which it may be consideied as a fan medium 
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example The nppei pait of the towea, to borne extent, oveihangb 
its base It bends inwaid towaids the summit, and is buimoiinted by 

what IS called an Amalalca fiom 
its supposed icscmblance to a finit 
of tlic name — Phyllantlins emhhca 
This, howovci, IS cciiainly a inis- 
talcc ITad it been said it was copied 
iiom a melon oi anj’- laige goiiid 
that was divided into pips oxtei- 
nally — i f thci e ai c any such thei e 
aic some eaily examples that might 
seem to countenance such an idea , 
but the PlnjUtmilni'^ is so insignifi- 
cant a bony lhat it could liaidl}" 



123 




Restored 1 le\ntion of the Blnck Pigodn it Kniinruc 
(From a I)^a^\ iiig bi the Author ) Xo scale 


evei have been adopted as an aichitectuial model Besides this its 
peculiai nicked foim occuis fiequently in old examples as a soit 
of blocking couise dividing the sikias hoiizon tally into numeioiis 
small compaitments, and it seems as if what is used theie in a 
straight-lmed foim was employed as a ciiculai omament at the 
summit It is a very beautiful aichitectuial device, and was, as fai 
as I can see, adopted only because it ivas so, and contiasted biilliantly 
with the flat ornaments with which it was employed At piesent 
we do not seem to be m a position to explain its oiigin, oi that 
of a gieat many othei details that aie fiequently met with in 
Hindu aichitectuie ^ 
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Wliatevei its oiigiu, this ainalaka is geneially sm mounted hy a 
flat dome of leveise cuivature, in the centie of which stands the 
knllns, or pinnae^ in the foiin of a vase, geneially of veiy heantifnl 
and gi aceful design , 

The gieat and at fiist sight puzzling question is, fiom what 
oiiginal IS this cuiious combination of foims deiived ’ It is like 
nothing found anyivheie out of India, and like no iitilitaiian foim in 

India that we now know of It 



124 


Diagram Plan and Section of the Black Pagoda at ICanaruc, designed to explain 
the construction of Hindu Temples 
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deiivecl fiom many- stoi eyed buildings, as the sikias oi Timanas 

of the Diavidian aichitectnie of the south of India, -which seem 
ceitainly to have been copied fiom the many-stoieyed vihaias of the 
Buddhists, and n-e cannot fancy any class of domestic building -which 
could have foimed a model out of -udiich they could have been 
elaboiated One cuiious thing we do know, which is that all the 
ancient roofs in India, whether lepiesented in the bas-ieliefs oi cojiied 
in the caves, weie invaiiably cmvilineai — generally ciiculai oi 
lathei ogee — having a iidge added externally to thiow’- off the lain 
fiom that weakest part , but nothing on any bas-ielief oi painting 
gives us a hint of any building like these sikias 

Another cuiious and perplexing ciicumstance legaidmg the sikias 
IS that when we first meet them, at Bhuvaneswai foi instance, oi the 
Bay of Bengal, oi at Pittadkul in the 7th century, on the wmst coast of 
India, the style is complete and settled in all its parts There was 
no hesitation then, noi has there been any since During the t-v’^elve 
01 thirteen centuries that have elajised since the erection of these 
eaihest known examples, they have gone on becoming more and moie 
attenuated, till they are almost as pointed as Gothic spues, and 
then degree of attenuation is no bad test of then age , but 
they nevei changed in any essential feature of the design All 
the paits found in the oldest examples are letained in the most 
leccnt, and are easily recognisable in the buildings of the present 
ceiituiy 

The one hypothesis that occurs to me as sufficient to account for 
this peculiarity is to assume that it was a constructive necessity If 
we take foi instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut 
Ko 124, p 223), it -will be seen hoiv easily a very tall pointed 
horizontal arch, like that of the Treasury at Mycenm (Woodcut 
No 122, vol 1 ), Avould fit its external foim In that case we 
might assume that the to-wei at Buddh Gaya took a straight- 
Imed form like that represented in Woodcuts Nos 128, 129, vol i , 
while the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, 
Avhich certainly wus more common in remote classical antiquity,’- 
and as it is found in Assyria may have reached India at a lemote 
peiiod 

This hypothesis does not account foi the change fiom the 
square to the ciiculai foi in in the uppei j)ait, noi for its peouiiai 
oniamcntation , but that may be owing to oui having none of the 
eailiei examples When we first meet with the form, either in 
Dhaiwai oi Oiissa, it is complete in all its paits, and had evidently 


’ See Woodcuts No. qq. l]2, 122, 124, 127, 172, 177 unci 178 of lol i of fins 
ork 
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leaclied that state of peifection thiough long stages of tentative 
expel lence The discoveiy of some eailiei examples than we now 
know may one day tell ns hy what steps that degiee of peifection 
was leached, hut in the meanwhile I teai we must rest content with 
the theoiy just explained, which, on the whole, may be consideied 
sufficient foi piesent pin poses at least ^ 


' In his woilc on the ‘ Antiquities of 
Oiissa,’ Babn Eajendia Lala Mittia sug- 
gests at page 31 something of this soit, 


but if his diagiam ivere all that is to 
be said in favour of the hypothesis, I 
would feel inclined to leject it 
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Palipana 

The giouping togethei of tlieu temples into wliat may be called 
“ Cities of Temples” is a iiecnliaiity -wbich. tlie Jains piactised to a 
gieatei extent tban tbe followers of any otbei leligion in India Tlie 
Buddhists grouped then stupas and vihaias neai and aiound sacied 
sjiots, as at Sanchi, Manikyala, oi in Peshawui, and elsewlieie, but 
they weie scatteied, and each was supposed to have a special meaning, 
01 to maik some sacied spot The Hindus also gioupedtheii temples 
as at Bhuvaneswai oi Benaies, in gieat numbeis togethei , but in all 
cases, so fai as we know, because these weie the centies of a popula- 
tion who believed in the gods to whom the temjilcs weie dedicated, 
and wanted them foi the purposes of then worship Neither of these 
religions, however, jiossess such a group of temples, for instance, as 
that at Sutiunjya, oi Palitana, as it is usually called, in Gujeiat, 
about thirty miles from Gogo, on its eastern coast (Woodcut No 125) 
No survey has yet been made of it, noi have its temples been counted , 
but it covers a very large space of ground, and its shiines aie 
scatteied by hundreds over the summits of two extensive hills and 
in the valley between them The laigei ones are situated in tiiks, or 
separate enclosures, surrounded by high fortified walls , the smaller 
ones hne the silent streets A few yatis, oi jniests, slee]! lu the 
temples and perform the daily services, and a few attendants are 
constantly there to keep the place clean, which they do with the 
most assiduous attention, oi to feed the sacied pigeons, who are the 
sole denizens of the spot, but there are no human habitations, 
properly so called, within the walls The pilgrim oi the stiangei 
ascends in the inoining, and letuins when he has peifoiined his 
devotions oi satisfied his curiosity He must not eat, oi at least 
must not cook his food, on the sacied hill, and he must not sleep 
theie It IS a city of the gods, and meant for them only, and not 
intended for the use of mortals 

Jama temples and shnnes are, of course, to be found in cities, and 
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wlieie tlieic aio a sufficient nunibei of votaiies to suppoit a temple, 
as in otlioi icligions , but, beyond tbis, tbe Jains seem, almost moie 
than any sect, to have lealised tlie idea that to build a temple, and 



to place an image in it, was in itself a highly meiitoiious act, ivholly 
niespective of its use to any of then co-ieligiomsts Building a 
temple IS with them a piayei in stone, wliieh tliey conceive to be 

0 2 


l2o The Sicred Hill of Sutiunjyx, near Pahtiii'v 
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eminently acceptable to the deity and likely 1 o secine iliem benefits 
both lieiG and lieieaftci 

It IS in consequence of the Jains bclie\iiig to a gieatei extent 
than tbe othci Indian sects in tbo clfieacy of teiuplc-binlding as a 
means of salvation, that tlicii aicbitecliii.il pcifoimanccs beai so 
iniicb laigci a piopoition to tboii nnmbois tb.in Ibose of otbei ic- 
hgioiis It may also be owing to the f.u’t that nine out of ten, oi 
ninety-nine in a bundled, of the J.iina temiiles .no tbo gifts of single 
we.altby indn idiials of the middle rl.is^os, tb.it, these buildings 
geneially .aie .snmll and deticiont in tb.it gi.indom ol ])io]ioition tb.it 
maiks tbo buildings iindeit.ikcn by loy.il (omin.ind oi belonging to 
impoitant oignnisod comniiinitie^' It in.iA, boneici be also oi\nig 
to tins that then buildings .no moio el.iboi.ittU linisbed than those 
of 111010 national nnpoitance 'When .i i\e.iltln indi\idu.il of tbo 
class vbo binid these tomjilcs di'snes to spend Ins mom i on smb .an 
olpect, be is mneb moic likely to feel }diasuie in claboi.ite detail and 
exquisite finish tb.ni on gie.it pnnti oi giandnn ol fomcjition 

jVll these pccnli.n ities aic found in .i nioic ni.iikcd degioe at 
Palitaiia than at almost .my otbci knoi\n jd.uf, .md foitnn.itcly toi 
tbe student of the st'slc, extending tbiongb all the iges dining mIiicIi 
it flouiisbcd Some of the temples .ne .is old as tbe mb centiny 
and they aic spioad pietty eicnia OM>f all the mtcnening pciiod 
down to tbo picsoiit contuiy P.nt the hugest number .ind some oi 
the most impoitant aio non electing oi neic cut ted in the piesont 
centuiy oi in tbe nicmoiy of Ining nn n Fui Innately, too these 
modem examples by no me.ins disgi,iee the age in nbieb tbei .are 
built Then sculjitmcs aic infcnoi .md some of tbtn details mo 
deficient in meaning .md expicssum but on (be whole tbe\ ate 
equal oi nc.aily so to the aaoi.igc exainjiles ol c.iiliei ages It is tins 
that makes Palit.ma one of the most inteusting ])l,ices tb.it can be 
named foi the pbilosopbie.il student ol mcbitcetin.il nit ni.asmncb 
as be can tbcic see the aanons juoccsses by winch catbcdials a^cle 
piodnced in the ]\Iiddlc Ages, c.iincd on on a laigu sc.ilo than almost 
anywdieic else, and in a moic natin.il m.mnci It is by watching tbe 
methods still followed in designing binldings in that lomoto locality 
that w^e become awaic bow it is that the imciiltu.atcd Ilnidii can 
use in aicbitectnio to a dcgiee of oiiginality and pcifcctioii which 
has not been attained iii Eniope since the i\riddle Ages but wliicli 
migbt easily be lecoAmicd by following the same piocesses 


Girn \r 

dlie lull of Giiiiai, on tbe south coast of Gii]eiat not fai fiom 
Piittnn Soinnatli, is anotbei sbiine of tbe Jams as sacied, but some- 
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liow not so fasliionable in modem times as tliat at Palitana It -wants, 
consequently, tliat bewildeiing magnificence arising fiom tlie niimbei 
and vaiiety of buildings of all ages tliat ciowd that temple city 
Besides tins, tlie temples tliemselves at Giinai lose mucli of tlieii 
appaient size fiom being peicbed on the side of a bill using 3500 ft 
above tbe level of the sea, composed of gianite locks stiewn about in 
most pictuiesque confusion 

Altbougli we bave no Giinai Mabatmya to letail fables and 
falsify dates, as is done at Sutiunjya, we bave at Giinai insciiptions 
wbicb piove tbat in ancient times it must bave been a place of gieat 
iinpoitance On a lock outside tbe town at its foot, called pai e%cel- 
lence Junagbai tbe Old Foit — Asoka, b c 250, caived a copy of 
bis celebiated edicts ^ On tbe same lock, in a n 151, Eudia Dama, 
tbe Sab king of Sauiastia, caived an insciij)tion, in wbicb be boasted 
of bis victoiies ovei tbe Sat Kami, king of tbe Bekban, and lecoided 
bis having lepaiied tbe budge built by tbe Mauiya Asoka ^ Tbe 
embankment of tbe Sudaisana lake again buist and earned away 
tbis budge, but was again lepaiied by Skanda, tbe last of tbe gieat 
Guptas, in tbe yeai a d 457,^ and anotbei insciiption on tbe same 
lock lecoids tbis event 

A place wbeie tbiee suob kings thought it woitb while to lecoid 
then deeds or pioclaim then laws must, one would think, bave been an 
impoitant city oi place at tbat time, but what is so cbaiacteiistic of 
India occuis beie as elsewbeie No material lemains aie found to 
testify to tbe fact ^ Tbeie aie no lemains of an ancient city, no 
temples or mins tbat can approach tbe age of tbe insciiptious, and 
but foi then existence we should not be awaie tbat tbe place was 
known befoie tbe lOtb centuiy Tbeie aie, it is tiue, some caves in 
tbe U]iaikot which may be old, but they bave not yet been exa- 
mined by any one capable of disci iminating between ancient and 
modem things, and till so visited then evidence is not aAmilable ^ 


* No leally satzsfactoiy tianslation of 
these Asoka edicts has yet been pub- 
lished The best is that of Piofessoi 
Wilson, in vol xii ‘Journal of Eoyal 
Asiatic iSociety ’ Mi Buigess has, hou- 
ovei, lecently re-copied that at Giinar, 
and Geneial Cunningham those m the 
north of India When these aie inib- 
lisLed it may be possible to make a 
better translation than has yet appeared 
® ‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the 
II03 al Asiatic Society,’ vol viii p 120 
^ Ibid , vol \ii 15 124 
■' Lieut Postans’ ‘ Jomne}' to Gnnai,’ 
‘ Joninal of the Asiatic Sociotj of Ben- 
g.il,’ vol Ml p 865 cf kcqq^ Thi«, vith 


most of the facts here recorded, is 
taken either from Mi Burgess’s descrip- 
tions of the photographs in his ‘ Visit 
to Somnath, Giinai, and otliei places in 
Kathiawar,’ or Lieut Postans’ ‘Journey,’ 
just referred to Col Tod’s facts are too 
much mixed up ivith poetij' to admit of 
then being quoted 

® Ml Burgess visited this place during 
the spring of the present year, and has 
brought ay ay plans and sections, fiom 
yliich it appears these caves aie old, but 
till his inateiials are jiiiblished it is im- 
possible to state cxactl}’- how old thei 
maybe I am afraid this voik villbi 
published long before his Bcpoit 
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My is (luii lk('\ niii> bolon*; (u llu' ii<j,o ol llio ({iqtliis, 

AMW !i liU'il a'Ao kn oM'UMitmi; ciimim oi lliis ckiss in liuliu, Imt 
^\oiunsl fuitlu'i mlouuuiion holoio iloculini; 

'L'ho vumM|)!il ^,101111 ol ii'm|)U's .il (Imnu, sonio sivIolmi in nnnilH'i, 
IS sihiuieil on u kHla,o iilnmi (*00 li lu'Uns llio sninmii, niul slill ciniso- 
quonlh noail^'S .5000 (I alnuo Ilio knnl ol llu ' simi 'riu'laip,i'si, ]iossil)ly 
also (ho oklosi ol llioso, is tluil ot 'Nominallia (^^^uHl(■n^ 'No 12G) An 
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luseiiptlou u\iou il icvoids ikal il anus lopaiioil in An 1278, anil 
nnloitunalolv a snksoqnont lostoioi lias laid liis lioaA;s liand n|)on it, 
so dial il IS dilUoult non to loaliso nliat its (nij;innl appeal aiivo ni.i,i 
liavo keen 'Pins nntoi liniatelv is only too oUen tlio case nitU Jama 
temples. It a Hindu toiuplo oi j\lalioniedan inosqno is once deseiteJ 
and goes to decay, no one oaci altei lepans it. kut its niateiials aie 
lutlilessly omplo;> ed to kuild a non temple oi mosque aeeoulim; to tko 
nenest taslvum ot the daA H itk tl\<> ,luins \t is vdlunnise It a man 
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ife not iicli enongli to biuld a new fane, he may at least be able to 
lestoie an old one, and the act with them seems equally meritoiions, 
as it usually is consideied to be witli us, but the way they set about 
it geneially consists in coveiing up the whole of the outside ivith a 
thick coating of chunam, filling up and hiding all the details, and 
leaving only the outline The inteiioi is geneially adorned with 
lepeated coats of whitewash, as destiuctive to aitistic effect, but not 
so iiiepaiable 

The plan and the outline aie geneially, however, left as they were 
oiiginally erected, and that is the case with the temple of Neminatha 
It stands in a courtyard measuring 1 95 ft bj^ 130 ft over all externally 
The temj)le itself has two porches or mantapas, one of which is called 
by Hindu architects the Maha Mantapa, the other the Aid’ha 
Mantapa,^ though it is not quite clear to which of the two the term 
Maha, 01 great, should be applied in this instance , I would say the 
inner, though that is certainly not the sense in which the term is 
usually understood 

Around the couit 3 mid are arranged seventy cells with a 
covered and enclosed passage in front of them, and each of these 
contains a cioss-legged seated figure of the Tiithankai to whom the 
temple is dedicated, and generally with a bas-ielief or picture 
lepiesenting some act in his life But for the fall of the rock theie 
would have been nine oi ten more ceUs, and indeed this repetition of 
the images of the saint, like the multiplication of temples, seems to 
have been the great aim of the Jama architects As we shall presently 
see in a Jama temple at Biambanam in Java, there were 236 small 
temples oi cells surrounding the great one, and there, as here, each of 
them was intended to contain a similar image of one of the Tii- 
thankai s 

Immediately behind the temple of Nemmatha is a tuple one 
erected by the brothers Tejpala and Vastupala, who also erected one of 
the principal temples in Abu From msciiptions upon its walls it 
seems to have been erected m a n 1177 The plan is that of three 
temples joined together, an arrangement not unfrequently found m 
the south, but rare in the north, which is to be regretted, as it is 
capable of great variety of effect, and of light and shade to a greater 
extent than plainer forms In this mstanoe there is an image of Mal- 
linatha, the 19th Tiithankar, m the central cell, but the lateral ones 
each contain a remarkable solid pile of masonry called a Samosan, that 
on the north side named Meia oi Sumeia — a fabled mountain of the 
Jams and Hindus — having a square base (Woodcut Ho 127), that on 
the south, called Samet Sikhaia — Paiisnath, m Bengal — with a nearly 
circular base Each uses in four tieis of diminishing width, nearly to 


* Earn Eaj, ‘ Aicliitoctme of the Hindus,’ p 49 
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tlie roof, and is smniounted liy a small squaic canopy ovei the images ^ 
riom this it would appeal that Avith the Jains, tlie Mounts Giinai, 
Sutiunjya, Ahu, &c , woie not only holy places, hut holy things, and 
that with them— as with the Syiians— the woiship of high places was 
leally a pait of then loligion 




11“ I’lnii of Icmple of lojpaln ■xml V isldpih (I'roin n I’lnii 1)\ Mr lltirp*'-^) S rlo lO ft lo 1 in 

Some of the othci temples at Gnnai aie inteiosting liom thou 

histoiy, and lemaikahlc fiom fiagmeuts 
of an ancient date that lunc siuvived 
the too constant lepans, hut ^Mthout 
illiistiating them it -would only he 
tedious to iccapitulato then names, oi 
to attempt to dcsciihc hy woids oh^ects 
\\hich only the piactiscd eye of the 
Indian antiquaiy can a 2 ipieciato Kot 
fai fiom the hill, howcvci, on the sea- 
shoic, stands the temiile of Somnath, 
histoiically ^iciha^is the most celehiated 
in India, fiom the camiiaign which 
Malimood of Gazin undei toolc foi its 
destinction in 1025, and the momentous 
lesults that campaign had eventually on 
the fate of India 

As Avill he seen fiom the annexed jilan 
( Woodcut No 128) the teinjile itself nevei 
could have been lemarkahle foi its dimensions jnohahly it novel 

’ Biugess, ‘ Visit to Giinai,’ &c , p 3 



128 PHn of Temple at Somnath— 
(From a Plan by Mr Burgess 
Scale 50 ft to 1 in 
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exceeded aloout 130 ft ovei all, but the dome of its poicb, ivbicb 
measuies 33 ft acioss, is as laige as any we know of its age Fioin 
tbe accounts, bowevei, wbicb we bave of tlie siege, it is evident 
tliat it was enclosed like tlie temple of Neminatba (Woodcut No 
126) 111 a couityard, and that may bave been of sui passing magnifi- 
cence Tbougb veiy similai in plan, it is neaily twice tbe dimensions 
of tbat of Neminatba, and if its couit was pioj)oitionately laige, it 
may leally bave justified all tbat bas been said legaiding its splen- 
doui Fiom wbat fragments of its sculptuied decorations lemain, 
they too must bave been of gieat beauty, quite equal to anything 
we know of tbis class, or of tbeii age It bas not yet been detei- 
mined, boivevei, wbetbei wbat we now see aie fiagments of tbe 
temple attacked by Mabmood, and consequently wbetbei tbey belong 
to tbe lOtb 01 even tbe 9tb centuiy, oi wbetbei tbey may be due to 
a lepaii wbicb was effected in tbe 12tb As tbe stoiy is now 
told, aftei Mabmood’s depaituie it was lestoied by Bbima Deva 
of Anbilwaiia Puttun, wbo leigned 1021-1073, and adoined by Siddba 
Eaja, 1093-1143, and lastly by Kumaia Pala in 1168 Geneially it 
IS tbougbt tbat wbat we now see belongs to tbe last named king 
Anyone on tbe spot, tlioiougbly acquainted with tbe subject, migbt 
disciiminate among these and tell us its stoiy In so fai as pboto- 
giajibs enable us to judge, it would appeal tbat a consideiable poitiou 
of wbat we now see belongs to tbe oiiginal fane, tbougb veiy much 
alteied and knocked about by subsequent lestoieis 

Anotbei point of dispute is tbe name of tbe god to whom the 
temple was dedicated when tbe Moslem maicbed against it Fiom 
tbe name Somes wara, it is geneially assumed to bave been Siva If> 
bowevei, tbat bad been tbe case, tbe image in tbe sanctuaiy would 
almost ceitainly bave been a Imgam Tbe Mabomedan bistoiians, 
bowevei, lepiesent it distinctly as having a head with ej'^es, aims, 
and a belly In tbat case it must eitbei bave been Visbnu oi one of 
tbe Tutbankais I can find no tiace of Vishnuism in Gujeiat at 
tins peiiod, but wbat seems to me to settle tbe case is, tbat all tbe 
kings above mentioned, wbo took pait in tbe lepaiis aftei the 
depaituie of Mabmood, weie undoubtedly Jains, and tbey would baidlj?- 
bave lepaiied oi lebuilt a temple belonging to anotbei sect 


' ‘ Feiishta,’ tiaiislated by Geneial 
Biiggs, vol 1 72 Wilson, bowevei 

(‘ Asiatic Reseaiches,’ vol wii p 194), is 
cleaily of opinion that it was a liiigam 
One slight ciicuinstance mentioned inci- 
deiitallv by Feiishta (p 74) convinces 
rao as cleaily it i\as Jama Aftei de- 
scnbmg tlie desliuctioii of the gieat idol. 


he goes on to say, “Theie veie in the 
temple some thousands of small unages, 
AVI ought in gold and siNei, of vaiions 
shapes and dimensions ” I know of no 
leligion except that of the Jams — and 
the veiy late Buddhists — vho indulged 
in this excessive reduplication ol images 
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Mount Abu 

It IS Baldly to be wondeied at that Mount Abu was eaily fixed 
upon by tlie Hindus and Jams as one of tlieii sacied spots Piising 
fioin tbe deseit as abiuptly as an island fiom tbc oeean, it piesents 
on almost eA^eiy side inaccessible scaips 6000 It oi 6000 ft Ingli, and 
tbe summit can only bo appioacbcd by lavincs tliat cut into its sides 
When tbe summit is icacbed, it opens out into one of tbc loveliest 
valleys imaginable, six oi seven miles long by two oi tliico miles in 
width, cut up evoiyAvbcie b}' gianitc loclcs of Ibe most fantastic 
shapes, and tbe spaces betAAecn tbcin covcicd Avitb tices and luxuiiant 
veffetation Tbe little Hucki Talao, oi Peail Lalcc, is one of tbe love- 
best gems of its class in all India and it is iieai to it, at Dih\aiia, 
that the Jains selected a site foi ibeii Tiiib, oi sacicd place of 
lendezvous It cannot, boAvevci, be said that it has been a faAmunte 
place of Avoisbip in modem times Its distance and inaccessibility 
aie piobably the causes of this, and it consequently cannot iival 
eitbei Palitana oi Giinai m tbc extent of its buildings , but duimg 
tbe age of Jama siipiemacj^ it Avas adoined AMtb scACi.il temiiles, 
two of Avbicb aie uniiA’-alled toi ccitain qualities by any temples in 
India They aie built AA^bollj" of white niaiblc, though no quaincs 
of that mateiial aie Icuoami to exist A\itbm 300 miles of tbe sjiot, 
and to tianspoit and cany it up tbc bill to tbe site of these 
temples must baA^e added immensely to tbe expense of tbe undei- 
takmg 

Tbe moie modem of tbe tAvo AAas built by tbe same biotbeis, 
Teipala and Vastupala, A\bo elected tbe tuple temjile at Giniai 
(^Voodcut No 127) Tins one, Ave leam fiom msciiptions, Avas elected 
between tbe yeais 1197 and 1247, and loi minute delicacy of caiAung 
and beauty oi detail stands almost uni mailed CAmn in tbe land ot 
patient and lavish laboiii ^ 

Tbe otbei, built by anotbei ineicbant 2 nmce, Abmala Sab, appa- 
lently about tbe yeai ad 1032,- is simjilei and boldei, though still 
as elaboiate as good taste would alloAv m any jiuiely aicbitectuial 
object Being one of tbe oldest as Aimll as one of tbc most comjilete 
exam^iles known of a Jama tem^ile, its j)eculiaiTties foim a convenient 
inti eduction to tbe style, and among otbei things seive to illustiate 
boAv comjilete and jierfect it bad alieady become when aa'c fiist meet 
Avitb it in India 


' A view of tins temple, not leiy coi- 
lect but faiily illustiatne of the style, 
foims the title-page to Col Tod’s ‘ Ti.u els 
in Western India ’ 


- See ‘ Illnstiations of Indian Aichi- 
tectiue,’ by the Anthoi, p 30, fiom -vvhich 
Moik the plan and Men aie taken 
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Tlie annexed plan (Woodcut No 129) wiH suffice to explain the 
geneial aiiangenients of the temple of Viinala Sail, 'which, as will he 
ohseived, aie similai to some we have alieady though of couise 
vaiying consideiahly in 
extent and detail 

The piincipal object 
heie, as elsewheie, is 
a cell lighted only 
fiom the dooi, contain- 
ing a ci OSS-legged seated 
figiiie of the saint to 
whom the temple is 
dedicated, in this in- 
stance Paiswanatha 
The cell, as in all othei 
oxamjiles, teiminates 
upwaids in a sikia, oi 
jiy 1 amidal spii e - like 

loof, which IS common 
to all Hindu and Jama 
temples ^ of the age in 
the 1101 th of India 
To this, as in almost 
all instances, is attached 
a 2301 tico, geneially of 
consideiahle extent, and 
111 most examj)les sui- 
mounted hy a dome 
lesting on eight 23illais, which foims indeed the distinguishing cha- 
lacteiistic of the style, as well as its most heautiful featuie Tu 
this exain 2 ile the poitico is comjiosed of foity-eight fiee-standing 
Xnllais, which is hy no means an unusual numhei , and the whole 
IS enclosed in an ohlong couityaid, about 140 ft hy 90 ft , suiuounded 
by a double colonnade of small ei 23illais, foiming poiticos to a lange 
of cells, fifty-five in numbei, which enclose it on all sides, exactly 
as they do in Buddhist vihaias Tn this case, howevei, each cell, 
instead of being the residence of a monk, is occupied by one of 
those cioss-legged images which belong alike to Buddhism and 
Jainism, and between which so many find it difficult to distinguish 
Here they aie, accoiding to the Jama 23iactice, all ic 2 ietitions of the 
same image of Paiswanatha, and ovei the dooi of each cell, oi on its 
jambs, aie sculptuied scenes fiom his life 

In othei leligions tlieio maybe a gieat numbei of se 2 iaiate similai 




129 



Temple of Viranla Sih, Jfount Abu 
(!' rora a Plan by the Author ) 
Scale 50 ft to 1 in 


' See ante, p 221 
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chapels attached to one hnilding, hnt in no othei would fifty-five he 
found, as in this example, oi the seventy that sniionnd the temple of 
Neminatha at Giinai (Woodcut No 12G), each containing an image of 
the same saint and all so identical as to ho nndistingnishahlc With 
the Jains it seems to ho thought the most impoitant ])oint that the 



deity 01 saint is honouied hy the number of his images, and that each 
image should he piovided with a sepaiate abode In othei examples, 
howevei, it is only a sepaiate niche On some Jama monuments the 
image of the Tiithankai is lepeated hundicds, it may almost he said 
a thousand times ovei, all the images identical, and the niches 
aiianged in lows beside and above each othei, like pigeon-holes in 
a dovecote 


no Icmplo of Vinnla Sill, Mount Abu (riom a SKotoh bj t)ie Vutlior ) 
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Externally the temi^le is peifectly plain, and theie is nothing to 
indicate the magnificence -unthin, except the spue of the cell peeping 
ovei the plain wall, though even this is the most insignificant pait of 
the election 

The woodcut (No 130) will give some idea of the aiiangement 
of the porch, hut it would lequiie a fai moie extensive and elahoiate 
di awing to convey a coiiect impression of its extreme heauty of 
detail and diversity of design The gieat pillais, as will he seen. 






\ ; _ _ _ 

131 Tendant m iJome ot Vimala bth Icmple at Abu (Inorn t Photograph ) 

are of the same height as those of the smaller external poiticos and 
liJce them they finish with the usual hiacket-capital of the East , 
upon this an uppci dwarf column or attic, if it irraj^ he so called, is 
placed to give them additional height, and on these uppei columns 
rest the gicat heaiiis oi architraves which support the dome , as, 
however, the hearing is long, at least in appearance, the weight is 
lelievcd hy the curious angular strut or truss of white maihle, men- 
tioned above (p 215), which, springing from the lowei capital, seems 
to suppoi t the middle of the heam 

That this last feature is deiived fiom some rvooden or caipentiy 
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onginal, can, I think, scaiccly ho doubted, lint in wliat mannci li 
was fiist intioduced into masoniy constiiictioii is unknown piobably 
it might easily he discoveied bj'- a nioie caieful exainination of tlie 
buildings in this neighbouihood It continues as an aichitectuial 
featuie douni almost to the piesent day, but giadually becoming 
moie and moie attenuated, till at last, except in one example at Delhi, 
to be mentioned heieaftei, it loses all its eonstiuctive significance as 
a suppoiting membei, and dwindles into a incic oinamcnt 



Pillars at Cliamlnvati (1 rom 1 oil’s ‘ Western India ’) 


On the octagon so foimed lests the dome, the spiinging of uhich 
IS shown in Woodcut No 130 (p 236) In this instance a single 
block in the angles of the octagon suffices to intioduce the ciicle 
Above the second low of ornaments sixteen pedestals aie intioduced 
suppoiting statues, and in the centie is a pendant of the most exqui- 
site beauty, the ivhole is in white inaible, and finished with a 
delicacy of detail and appiopi lateness of oinament which is piobably 
unsuijiassed by any similai example to be found anywheie else 
Those intioduced by the Gothic aichitects in Demy YU ’s chapel at 
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Westmmstei, oi at Oxfoid, are coarse and clumsy iji comparison It 
IS difficult, by any means of illustration, to com’-ey a collect idea of 
the extreme beauty and delicacy of these pendant ornaments, but the 
woodcut on page 237 (No 131) from a photograph will explain then 
form, even if it cannot reflect then beauty 

As before hinted, there never seems to have been any important 
town on Mount Abu It was too inaccessible for that purpose , but 
a few miles to the southward on the plain are the remains of an 
extensiA’-e city, called Chandiavati, where there are extensive remains 
of Jama temples of the same age and style as those on the mount, 
some of them j)iobably more modem, but still all of the best age 
The place, however, was destroyed at the time of the Mahomedan 
conq^uest in the middle of the 14th century, and has since remained 
wholly deserted It has in consequence been used as a quarry by the 
neighbouring tornis and villages, so that few of its buildings remain 
in a jieifect state The fragment, however, shown in Woodcut No 
132, may serve to illustrate the style in which they were erected, 
but as no two pillars are exactly alike, it would require hundreds to 
lepiesent then inflnite variety of detail 

Pari SNATH 

The highest point of the Bengal range of hills, south of Eaj- 
mahal, has characteristically been appropriated by the Jams as one 
of then most favourite Tilths Its original name apparently was 
Mount Sikbai, and no less than nineteen of then twenty-four Tnth- 
ankais are said to have died and been buried there, among others 
Paiswanatha, the last but one, and he consequently gave the hill the 
name it now bears 

Unfortunately, no photographer has yet visited the hill, noi 
any one who was able to discriminate between Avhat was new and 
what old Such accounts, however, as we have are by no means 
encouraging, and do not lead us to expect any very leniaikable 
architectural remains The temples on the lull are numerous, but 
they seem all modern, or at least to have been so completely lejiaiied 
m modern times that then more ancient features cannot now be 
discerned Something may also be due to the fact that, since the 
leviA'^al of that religion, Bengal has neimi been essentially a Jama 
country The Pala dynasty of Bengal seem to have remained 
Buddhist nearly to the Mahomedan conquest (a d 1203), when they 
seem suddenly to have dropped that religion and plunged headlong 
into the Vaishnava and Saiva sujieistitions Whether from this, or 
from some other cause we cannot now explain, Jamisin neA’^er seems 
to have taken root m Bengal At the time that it, Avitli Buddhism, 
took its rise m the sixth century n c , Beliai AA\as the intellectual 
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and tlie political centie of India, and Buddliism long held its sway 
in the conntiy of its hiith Befoie, howevei, Jainism became politi- 
cally important, the centie of powei had giavitated towaids the 
West, and Jainism nevei seems to have attained impoitance in the 
countiy wheie it fiist appealed Weie it not foi this, theie seems 
httle donbt but that Paiisnath would have been moie impoitant in 
then eyes than Palitana oi Gnnai , but it is not so, and it conse- 
quently occupies only a veiy slight comer in an aichitectuial histoiy 
of India 

Besides the effect the Jams sought to obtain by gioiiping then 
temples on hill-tops, the love ol the pictniesqne, which they seem 
to have cultivated moie than any othei sect in India, led them to 
seek it in an exactly opposite diieotion Some of then favomite 
Tilths aie found in deep and secluded vallej^-s One at Muktagni, 
foi instance, neai Gawelglnn, is situated in a deep well-wooded 
valley, tiaveised by a stieain that bieaks in its conise into nnmeions 
pictniesqne watei falls 

An othei example of this love of the pictniesqne is fonnd at 
Sadii 111 a lemote valley pieicing the western flank of the Aia- 
■\nlli, theie is a gionp of temples, neithei so nnmeions noi peihaps 



I’Hii of rcmple at Sadri 
(P rom a Plan bj the Author ) 
Stalo 100 ft to 1 in 


SO pietniesqnely situated as 
those at Mnktagni, but of 
moie inteiest aichitectnially, 
and situated in a spot evi- 
dently selected foi its natnial 
beauties 

The piincipal temple heie 
was elected by Khnmbo Eana 
of Ondeypoie He seems to 
have been a zealous piomotei 
of the Jama leligion, and 
dining his long and pios- 
peions leign fllled his 
conntiy with beantifnl build- 
ings, both civil and eccle- 
siastical Amongst otheis, 
he bnilt this temple of Sadii, 
situated m a lonely and de- 
seited glen, miming into the 


western slope of the Aia- 
Milli belov Ins favomite foit of Komnlmeei Notwithstanding 
b>iig neglect it is still neaily peifect, and is the most comjflicated 
and oxtonsive Jama temple I have myself evei had an oppoitnnity 
ol inspecting 


I loin the plan (Woodcut No 133 ) it aviII bo peiceived that it is 
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neaily a squaie, 200 ft "by 225 ft , exclusive of the pi ejections on eacli 
face In tlie centie stands the gieat sin me, not, however, occnpied, 
as usual, hj^ one cell, hut by four, oi lathei foui gieat niches, in 
each of which is placed a statue of Adinatha, oi Eishabdeva, the fiist 
and gieatest of the Jama saints Above this aie foui othei niches, 
siinilaily occupied, opening on the teiiaced loofs of the building 
Neai the foui angles of the couit aie foui smallei shiines, and aiound 
them, 01 on each side of them, aie twenty domes, supjioited by about 
420 columns , foui of these domes — the central ones of each gioiip — 



134 View in the Temple at Sidri (From a Sketch bj the Author ) 


aie tliiee stoieys m height, and towei ovei the otheis , and one — that 
facing the pimcipal entiance — is suppoited by the veiy unusual 
nunibei ot sixteen columns, and is 36 ft m diametei, the otheis being 
only 24 ft Light is admitted to the building by foui uncoveied 
couits, and the whole is siiiiounded by a lange of cells, many of them 
now unoccupied, each of which has a pyiamidal loof of its own 

The inteinal effect of this foiest of columns may be gatheied fioiii 
the view (Woodcut No 134) taken acioss one of its couits, but it is 
impossible that any view can lepioduce the endless vaiiety of peispec- 
tive and the play of light and shade which results fiom the disposition 
of the pillais, and of the domes, and fiom the mode m ivliich the light 

R 
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IS mtioduced A wondciful effect also icsulls fiom ilic numBci ol 
cells, most of them containing images of the I’lithanhai, winch cvoij - 
■svhQiG meet the view Besides the twelve in the ccntial sikias thcio 
aie cighty-six cells of veiy vaiicd foim and size sniionnding tlic 
intoiioi, and all then facades moic oi less adorned wilh sculptiuc 
The genoial external effect of the Sadii d’emplc may ho pidged 
of hy ^Yoodcllt No 135 , owing to its lofty hascincnt and the gioatei 



133 IjNtcrnil \ icn of ihc Irmple >t '^ulri 


elevation of the piincipal domes, it gives a moie favoniahlc iinpies- 
siou of a Jama temple than is usually the case — the gieatest defect 
of these huildings as aichiteetiual designs heing the vant of orna- 
ment on then exteiioi faces, this hovoNei is moie gcneially the 
ease in the oldei than in the moie modem temples 

The immense iminhci of paits in the Iniihling and then geneial 
smallness, ple^ents its laying claim to anything like aiclntcctinal 
grandeni , hiit then variety, then heaiity of detail — no two pillais 
in the whole hiiilding hcing exactly alike — the giace with which 
they are aiianged, the tasteful adnnxtuio of domes of difleicnt heights 
with flat oeilings, and the mode in which the light is mtioduced, 
comhme to pioduee an exeellent effect Indeed, I know of no othei 
building m India, of the same class, that leaves so pleasing an im- 
piession, or affords so many hints for the giaccful aiiangement of 
columns in an inter loi 

Besides its merits of design, its dimensions aie by no means to be 
despised, it eoveis altogether about 48,000 sq ft , oi ueaily as miieh 
as one of our ordinary inediaival oathedials, and, talang the basement 
into aeeount, is nearly of equal bulk , v bile in amount of labour and 
of sculptural decorations it fai surpasses anv 
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GuALion 

1'hc lock a1 Gnalioi is, and must always have keen, one of the 
most lemaikahle high places in Cential India, and seems, as such, 
eaily to ha^c hecn appiopiiatcd by the Jains Its position and its 
scaqis, hoveici, led to its being foitificd, and, as one of the stiongest 
places in India, it vas attacked and taken by stoiin by Altumsh, 
tlie hist ]\Ioslem ompeioi of Delhi, in A n 1232, and fiom that time 
till the fall of the i\Iogul ompiie it was held by the Mahomedans, oi 
b}’- Hindu kings subject to then snzciainty Undei these cncum- 
stances, ve should haidly expect to find an}’- extensive ancient Hindu 
lemaiiis in tlie place Tlioie aie, howevei, two veiy lemaikable 
temples one, known as the Sas Balm, is geneially understood to be 
a Jama election, and seems to bo- so designated and dedicated to 
Padmanatha, the sixth I’nthankai Gcneial Cunningham doubts this 
ad&ciiption,^ in consequence of the nails being adonied ivith bas- 
1 chefs belonging ceitamly to the Yaislmava and Saiva sects As 
in tlie case of the Am ulh temple, it is exticinoly difficult sometimes 
to say foi nhat sect a temple nas oiiginally elected In the times 
of whicli ne aic now speaking the sects had not become distinct 
and antagonistic as the}* aftcinaids ncic The diffcient deities wcie, 
like those of the Giceks and Komans, paits of one ichgion, which all 
shaied in, and the tennilcs weie fieqnently of a most pantheistic 
chaiactei Bo this as it may, this temple nas finislied ajipaiently 
in AD 1093, and, though dieadfully luincd, is still a most pic- 
tuiesque fiagmont What lemains is the ciucifoim poich of a temple 
whicli, when complete, mcasuicd 100 ft fiom fiont to leai, and 63 ft 
acioss the aims of the poich Of the sanctuaiy, with its sikia, 
nothing is left but the foundation, but the poich, which is three 
storeys in height, is constructively entire, though its details — and 
principally those of its loof — aie very much shattered (Woodcut 
No 136, next page) 

An oldei Jama temple is desciibed by Gcneial Cunningham, but 
as it was used as a mosciue it is moio likely that it is a Mahomedan 
building ontireljq though made up of Jama details ^ The most 
sti iking pait of the Jama leinams at Gualioi are a senes of caves 
01 lock-cut sculptures that aie excavated in the lock on all sides, and 
amount, when taken together, to haidly less than a Imndied, great 
and small They are, hoAvevei, very unlike the chaityas oi vihaias of 
the Buddliists, still less do they lesemble the Biabmanical caves, to 
be mentioned lieieaftei Most of them aie meie niches to contain 
statues, though some aie cells that maj’- have been originally intended 

‘ Aichccological Repoit-i,’ lol. 11 p 357 - Ibid , plate 30 
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tAiity-thiee yeaib, between 4 n 1441 and ad 1474 Some of Ibe 
figuies aie of colossal size one, ioi instance, is 57 ft liigli, wlncli is 


Jaliia 1 ciiiplt- at C.uiUior {I rom a I’hotogr ipl> 1 
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gicatei than aiij^ othei in the noith of India, though in the south 
theie aie seveial winch equal oi snipass it, and, as tice-standing 
figiues aie moic cxpicssnc and luoie difficult to execute 


The city of l\ha]Uiaho, 
the ancient capital of the 
Chandels, is situated ahout 
12a miles W S W fioiii Allah- 
abad, and ahout 150 miles 
S B fiom Gualioi It is now 
a iM etched deseited place, 
hut has in and aiouud it a 
groiqi of some tliiity tcmiiles, 
Avliich, so fai as is at piesent 
knoini, aie the most heauti- 
tul 111 foim as well as the 
most elegant in detail ol any 
of the temples now standing 
ill India ^ 

So fai as can ho made 
out fi 0111 such insciiptions as 
exist, as well as fiom then 
stjde, it appeals that all 
these temples, with two un- 
impoitant exceptions, weie 
executed simultaneously and 
within the limits of the 11th 
centuij’' , and, what is also 
cm ions, they seem to he, as 
iieaily as possible, equally 
divided between the tliiee 
leligions In each gioup 
theie IS one gieatei than 
the rest — a cathedial in fact 
round which the smaller 
ones aie clusteied In the 
Saiva gioup it is the Kan- 
daiya Mahadeva, of which 
a lepieseiitatioii will he given 


Khajuiuiio. 



137 J cniple of Pirs^\ nnitlia nt Ivlinjuiabo 

(Fi oni a Photograph ) 

fuitliei on , in the Vaishnava gioup it 


' Tile only 2 iei?on wlio has descubed 
these temjiles in any detail is Gen Cun- 
ningham, ‘ Aichaiological Reiioits,’ \ol 
II p 412, et seqq , fioin 'which conse- 
quently all that IS heie said is taken 


I am also indebted to the Geneial foi 
a leiy comiilete &ol of pliotogiaiihs of 
these tenqiles, iihicli enables me to 
speak of tlieir aiipetuancc with confi- 
dence 
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IS the Eamacliandra , and in tlie Jama the Jinanatha all thiec so 
like one anothei that it leqniies veiy gieat familiaiity Avith the 
photographs to distinguish the temxile of one religion fiom those 
of the otheis It looks as if all had heen built by one pi nice, 
and by some aiiangeinent that neithei seat should suipass oi bo 
jealous of the othei Eithei fiom this, oi from some cause we do 
not quite undei stand, we lose heie all the pcculiaiities we usually 
assign to Jama temples of this age The viinana oi sikia is moie 
impoitant than the poich Theie aie no com ty aids Avith eiicum- 
ambient cells, no piomment domes, noi, in fact, anything that dis- 
tinguishes Jama fiom Hindu aichitectuio If not uiidci the sway 
of a single pimce, they must have been elected in an age of ovtiemo 
toleiation, and when any iivaliy that existed must only have been 
among the architects ui trying who could produce the most bcautilul 
and most exquisitely adorned building 

As an illustiation of one of the thieo gieat temples will be given 

fuithei on, a new of one of the 
smallci Jama temples that of 
Paiswanatha (Woodcut No 137), 
will suffice to illustiate the style 
of ait hoie employed Its poich 
cithei nevci r\ as added oi has been 
removed and replaced in modem 
times by a buck abomination with 
pointed aichcs This, howevei 
hardly inter feies with the temple 
itself There is nothing piobably 
m Hindu aichitectuic that siu- 
passes the iichness of its thiee- 
stoieyed base combined with the 
extreme elegance of outline and 
delicate detail of the upper 'part 

The two exceptional temples 
above alluded to are, first, one 
called the Chaonsat Jogiiii, oi 
sixty-foui female demons It 
consists merely of a couidyaid, 
measuiing 105 ft by 60 ft and 
sui rounded by sixty -four small 
cells, each of which is surmounted by a small spue, as shown in the 
woodcut (No 138) This is so essentially a Jama arrangement (see 
Temple of Neminatha, for instance — Woodcut No 126), that I have 
very little doubt this was originally a temple belonging to that 
leligion The temple itself it is true has gone, but if it was as old 



138 Chionsit Jogini Kbajuraho 

(From a Plan by ben Cunningham ) 
Scale 50 ft to 1 m 
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as I 'believe it is/ notbing is moie piobable tban that it was of 
wood, like tbe old cbaityas of tbe Buddliists, and has iieiisbed If 
this view IS collect it is piobably tbe oldest Jama temple yet 
disco veied 

Tbe otbei exceptional building is one of totally diffeient cbaractei, 
and IS as lemaikable foi its extieme elegance, even at Kbajnrabo, as 
tbe otbei is foi its rudeness It is called Gantbai, eitbei fiom tbe bells 
sculptured on its pillais, oi for some otbei cause unknown Unfoitu- 
nately it is only a fragment — a skeleton witbout flesb — a few pillars 
of a double poitico now standing alone witbout tbe walls tbat once 
enclosed them (Woodcut No 139, next page) 

Tiom tbe foim of seveial letteis in an insciijjtion, found among 
these luins, General Cunningbam is inclined to believe tbat tbis 
temple may belong to tbe sixtb oi seven tb century of oui ei a , wbicb 
IS, as near as may be, tbe date I would asciibe to it, from tbe ebaracter 
of its arcbitectuial details But wben at tbe same time fiom finding 
aBuddbist statue and a sboit Buddhist inscription near them (p 431), 
lie IS inclined to assign them to tbat religion, I beg leave to differ 
Till, bowevei, we know more than we now do of what tbe differences 
01 similaiities between tbe aicbitecture of tbe Jains and Buddhists 
were at tbe age wben tbe temiile was erected, it is impossible to argue 
tbe question Almost all we know of Buddhist ait at tbat time 
being derived fiom rock out examples, we have no pillars so slender 
as these, but it by no means follows tbat they may not have existed 
They aie not knowu bowevei, while many Jama examples aie 
known so nearly like these as to establish a strong jnesumption tbat 
they belong to tbat religion Tbe plan too of tbe building, so far as 
it can be made out, is utterly unlike anything we know tbat is 
Buddhist, but veiy similar to many tbat certainly are Jama ^ 

Be this as it may, these pillars are singularly graceful m tbeir 
form, and elegant m then details, and belong to a style which, if there 
weie more examples of it, I would feel inclined to distinguish as tbe 
“ Gupta style ” Except, bowevei, some fragments at Eiun and 
these pillars, we have very little we can ascribe with anything like 
ceitainty to then age, 400 to 600 It would be most interesting, 
however, if something more could be discovered, as it is tbe age wben 
tbe great Viciamaditya lived, and wben Hindu literature reached its 
highest point of perfection, and one Hindu tem^ile of tbat age would 
consequently throw light on many pioblems Some Buddhist caves 


* General Oumungliam hesitates to 
adopt its extieme simplicity and rude- 
ness a test of its age, because it is 
built of gianite, tlie otbei in tbe exquisite 
stone of the neigbbourbood Its plan, 
])OU over, and tbe foims of its sikias, in- 


duce me to believe it to be exceptionally 
old 

® Foi plans of similai Jama temples, 
see Mr Burgess’s Bepoit on BelgSm and 
Kuladgi, pis 2, 10 and 45 These, bow- 
er ei, aie moie modem than this one 
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The Gintliai, Klnjuiaho (Fiom a Photogr'i})li ) 


RajiDtitana and Gential India At djaaspoie, neai BliiLsa, 140 miles 
sout Tsest fioin this, theie is a gionp ol columns aiianged like these, 
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and like them depiived of then walls (\^'^oodout 140) In the 
Mokundia pass theie is a thud example ^ Was it that then walls 
were of snn -burnt biicks^ oi meiely of small square stones which, 
being easily removed, Aveie utilised^ My impression is, the latter 
was the case , but be this as it may, these Gryias 2 iore jnllais are un- 
doubtedly the lemains of a Jama edifice, but of an age considerably 
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iei)aiied, and almost lebiiilt, that it is extiemely difficult to say wliat 
tlie foim or puipose of the oiiginal election may have been Theie is 
also a toian of gieat beauty in the village, piobably of the 11th 
centuiy, and in fact thioughont this legion theie aie immbeiless 
lemains paitially made known to us by photogiaphy, but which if 
scientifically examined would piobably suffice to fill up some of the 
laigest gaps in oui history, and especially in that of Jama aichi- 
teoture 

At Bhaughui foi instance, in the Alwai teiiitoiy, theie are some 
veiy beautiful Jama temjiles One in that neighbouihood, photo- 
giaphed by Captain Impey, belongs to the 10th or lltli centuiy, and is 
as beautiful as any of its class, eithei at Khajuiaho or elsewheie, 
and neai it again is a colossal Jama image, called hlan Gungi, some 
20 ft m height, which is appaiently of the same age as the temples, 
and conseq[uently superioi to any of the colossi at Gualioi or m the 
south of India 1 The Jams as a sect aie haidly now known in 
Rajputana, and then temples aie consequently neglected and falling 
into decay, though some of them, being of the best age and unrestored, 
aie of extieme interest to the mvestigatoi of Indian ait 

Among these, few aie moie pleasing than the little temple at 
Amwah, neai Ajunta (Woodcut No 141) It is only a fiagment 
The sanctuaiy with its spue aie gone, only the poitico remaining, 
and its loof externally is so ruined, that its design can Avith diffi- 
culty be made out Yet it stands so well on its stylobate, and 
the thirty-two small columns that suppoit the loof externally aie so 
well piopoitioned and so aitistically aiianged, as to leave little to 
be desiied 

The gieat featuie of the mteiior is a dome 21 ft in diametei, 
suppoited on twelve iichly caived jiillais, with eight smaUei ones 
inteispeised Liue all Indian domes, it is horizontal m construction, 
and consequently also m omamentation, but as that is done heie, it 
IS as elegant oi moie so than the iibbed domes of western ait This 
one is plain m the centie, havmg no pendant — which, however, is 
one of the most marked and pleasing features of Jaina domes, as 
may be gatheied fiom the example in the temple of Vimala Sah at 
Mount Abu (Woodcut No 131) 

As before mentioned, the Buddhists, though always employmg 
ciiculai loofs, and in all ages building topes with domical foims 
extemally, never seem to have attempted an internal dome, in stone 
at least The Hindus occasionally essayed a timid imitation of those of 
the Jams, but m no instance with much success It is essentially a 
leatuie of Jama aichitectuie, and almost exclusively so among the 

TmpC}, Aim\& in Delhi, Agia, and Eajpootana,’ London, 1S65, fiontispiece 
and plate 60 
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noittan Indians, tliongli. wliy tins paiticulal sect slionld liaYe 
adopted It. and ivliy they, and they only, should haye peiseveied in 
using it thiongh so long a peiiod, aie questions wo aio not yet in 
a position to answci It was an essential featuio in the aichitootme 
o£ tlie Moslems befoie they came mto India, and they consequently 
eao’eily seized on the domes of the Jains ■when they fiist ariived 
theie, and afteiwaids fzom them woiked out that domical style 
wliich IS one of the most maiked chaiacteiistics of then ait in India 



141 Poich of J iina Temple at Amwali, near Ajunta (From a PhotogripL bj Ifnjor Gill ) 

One of the most inteiestmg Jama monuments of the age is the 
towel of Sri Allat,^ which still adorns the hiow of Chittoie (Woodcut 
No 143, next page), and is one prohahly of a gieat numhei of similai 
monuments that may at one time have existed Fiom then foim, how- 
ever, they aie frail, and tiees and human violence so easily oveithiow 
them, that we ought not to wonder that so few’- remain This one is 
a smgulaily elegant specimen of its class, about 80 ft in height, and 
adorned with sculpture and mouldings fiom the base to the summit ^ 
An inscription once existed at its base, which gave its date as a d 
896, and though the slab Avas detached this is so nearly the date we 
would aiiive at fiom the style that theie seems little doubt that it 


' Sn Allat, to whom the election of this 
towel IS asciihed, is the 12th king, men- 
tioned in Tod’s Aitpoio insciipiions 
(‘ Eaiastan,’ vol i p 802) 


‘ Pictuiesqiic Illiistiations of Ancient 
Aichitectuie in Hmdostan,’ by the 
Antlioi, pi 8, p 38 
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was of tliat age It was dedicated to Adnath, the hist of the Jama 


Tiithaiikais, and his figuie 
IS lepeated some himdieds 
of times on the face of the 
toAvei, hut, so fai as I could 
peiceive, not that of any of 
the othei Jama saints 

The temple m the foie- 
giound IS of a moie modem 
date, being put togethei 
principally of fiagments of 
oldei buildings which have 
disappeaied 

Most of the buildings 
above desciibed belong to 
the fiist 01 gieat age of 
Jama aichitectuie, whieh 
extended down to about the 
3 >'eai 1300, oi peihaps a little 
aftei that Theie seems 
then to have been a pause, 
at least in the noi th of India, 
but a icvival in the 15th 
centuiy, especially under 
the leign of Khumbo, one of 
the most poweiful of the 
kings of the Mewai dynasty 
whose favouiite capital was 
Chittoie His leign ex- 
tended fiom 1418 to 1468, 
and it IS to him that we owe 
the othei of the two toweis 
that still adoin the biow of 
Chittoie The oldei one 
has just been desciibed and 
illustiated This one was 
elected as a pillai of vic- 
torj’' to commemoiate his 
victoiy ovei Mahmud of 
Malwa, m the yeai 1439 
It IS theiefoie m Indian 
phiaseology a Jaya Stamhha, 
01 pillai of Auctoiy, like 
that of Tiajan at Eome, 



143 Toner of Victoiy erected b} Kliumlx) Him it 
Chittore (From a I’liotogripli ) 


but 111 infinitely bettei taste as an aichitectiiial object than ihe 
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Eoman exaini)lc, tlicaigli in bcnlptnic it may 1)o infeiioi As -will be 
seen fiom tbe last ■svooclcut (No 143), it is nine sioicys in lieiglit, cacli 
of wliicli IS distinctly mailccd on the cxtciioi A si an in the ccntie 
coinmimicates Avitli cacli, and leads to llio Iaio njijici sloioys, Ailiicli 
tue ojien, and moie oinaincntal ilian those bcloAV T( is 30 It Avide 
at the base, and inoie than 120 ft in height, the a\ hole being coveicd 
with aichitectnial oinainents and scnlplmcs to such an extent as to 
leaA’o no plain paits, Avliile at the same time this mass of dccoiation 
is kejit so subdued, that it in no iiay inleileics eilhei AAitli the 
outline 01 the geneial ellect ol llie pillai ^ 

The Mahoniodans, as no shall aftciiiaids see, adopted Iho plan of 
electing towcis of vicloiy to commcmoi.itc then cvploits, but the 
most diicct imitation iias by the Chinese, iihose nine stoie-^ed 
pagodas aie almost liteial copies of Ihesc -lama towcis tianslatcd 
into then oami pconliai mode of cxpiession 

Othoi examples of this middle si vie ol J.una .nclntectmo aio to he 
found at Palilana, Gnnai, and all the fashionable In His ol the Jamas, 
blit they ha^m not yet been desciibed oi illnsliated to lhat extent 
that enables ns alnays to Icel suie that nhat a\c sec leally belongs to 
tins date, and may not be a lepan oi a modificalion of some pic-c\istmg 
building The Chauiinilc — oi Foin-laccd — al I’alitana seems ceitainly 
to liaA'O been elected in its picscnt foim in KilS and is a Aeiy giand 
and beautiful example of Hie stylo- J’hc lomple loo of Aidishui 
Bagavaii, nhicli is the laigesi single temple on that lull, seems to 
liaise assumed its piesent foim in 15 30,'’ lliougli paits of it maybe 
oldei At least, it is cci fain lhat an oldoi temjile stood on the spot, 
though not AMth the fabulous antiquity asciibcd to it by the pnosts, 
and ciedulously lepcatcd by Colonel Tod ‘ 

Though dciicieiit in the cxticmc giace and elegance that ehaiac- 
teiised the eailiei examples, those of the middle sj^lc aie hold and 
Augoious specimens of the ait and still sIioaa an oiiginality and an 
adheience to the tiaditions of the style, and a fieedom fiom any 
admixtuies of foicigii elomenis A\hieh cannot bo piodicated of the 
model 11 st 3 Hc that succeeded it 


' The dome that iioi\ clo^^ ns tins ton ci 
Avas substituted foi the old dome since I 
sketched it in 1830 

- Burgess, ‘ Sutiunjya,’ p 20 A plan 
of this temple is giien hi' lum and 


scAcral photographs 
^ Bnige^-s, loc cit , p 21 
' Tod’s ‘TraAcls in Western India,’ 
pp 280, 281 
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CHAPTER IV 

MODEKN JAINA STYLE 

CONTENTS 

' Jama Temple, Della — Jama Oaves — Oonveited osquos 


The two iDlaces in nortliein India wlieie the most modem styles 
of Jama aichitectuie can probably be studied to most advantage 
are Sonaglmi, near Dntteah, in Bnndelcnnd, and Muktagiii, iieai 
Gawelgbui, in Beiai The foimei is a gianite hill, coveied with laige 
loose masses of piimitive lock, among which stand fioin eighty to one 
handled temples of vaiious shajios and sizes (Woodcut No 144, p 256) 
So far as can be made out fioin photogiaphs oi diawmgs,^ not one 
of these temples assumed its piesent foim moie than one hundied 
yeais ago Then oiiginal foundation may be eailiei, but of that we. 
know nothing, no tiavellei having yet enlightened us on the subject, 
noi explained how and when this hill became a sacied mount 

Like most ITiiidu buildings of the peiiod, all these temples show 
veiy distinctly the immense influence the Mahomedan style of aichi- 
tectuie had on that of the native styles at this age Almost all the 
temples heie aie surmounted by the bulbous dome of the Moguls 
The native sikia laiely appeals, and the openings almost invaiiably 
take the foim of the Mahomedan foliated pointed aich The lesult 
IS pictuiesque, but not satisfactoiy when looked closely into, and 
geneially the details want the purity and elegance that chaiacteiised 
the earlier examples 

Muktagiii, instead of being situated on a hill, as the tilths of 
the Jains usually aie, is in a deep lomantic valley, and the laigest 
gioup of temples aie situated on a platfoim at the foot of a wateifall 
that thundeis dovm fiom the height of 60 ft above them Like 
those of Sonaghui, they are all of the modern domed style, copied 
fiom Moslem art, and none of them, so fai as can be asceitained 
fiom such illustiations as exist, remaikable foi beauty of design 
It would, howevei, be difficult to find anothei place in India wheie 

^ L Eousselct, in ‘L’Inde cles Eajalis,’ j temple's I possess seieial 2 Jmtognrli& 
deiotes three jilates, pji 396-8, to these | of them 
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View of tbe Temple of Shet Hnttising it Ahmedabad (From a Pliotognph by Colonel Biggs ) 
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arcliitectiiie is so happily coiiiliiiied 'with the beauties of natiiie and 
liiodiices so pleasing an iinpiession on the lovei of the pictniesqiie, 
though neaiei acquaintance may lesult in disappointment to the 
antiquaiian student of the style 

Tu 1 emote paits of the eminie, and especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the oldei shiines, this Mahomedan influence -was much 
less felt than in the places just mentioned The modem temples, foi 
instance, at Palitana have domes, it is tine, but they aie much moie 
diiectly the lineal descendants of the old Jama domes than copies of 
those of the Moguls, and the foliated pointed aich laiely, if evci, 
occuis in the -walls of that old city It lequiies, indeed, a piactised 
eye to disciiininate bet-ween -what is old and -what is ne-w, and 
without the too manifest infeiioiity of modem sculp tuic this -would 
not always be easy even to the most accomplished antiquaiy 

One example must foi the piesent suffice to show the efiect aimed 
at by this style in lecent times, as well as to illustiate how little it has 
degeneiated fioin its ancient excellence Toi, though this ivoodciit 
(No 145) does not piove it, theie aie photogiajihs in this country 
which do exhibit the inaiwellous details of this temple in a mannei 
not to be mistaken It ivas erected about thiity years ago by Hutti- 
sing, a iich Jama merchant, and dedicated to Dhaimanath, the 15th 
Tiithankai In this instance the external porch between two ciicular 
towels IS of great magnificence and most elaborately ornamented, 
and leads to an outei court with sixteen cells on cithei side In the 
centre of this is a domed poich of the usual foim, with twenty pillars 
(see Woodcut No 117) This leads to an mnei porch of twenty-two 
pillais, two stoieys m height, and with a loof of a form very fashion- 
able 111 modern Jama temples, though by no means lemaikable for 
beauty, and difficult to rendei intelligible without more illustration 
than it meiits This leads to a tuple sanctuary, maiked by three 
sikras, or spues externally Behind this is a smaller court ivith 
two groups of eight cells, one m each angle, with a larger cell m 
the centre, and two, still more iinpoitant, at the point of junction 
between it and the first couit To the eye of a European, un- 
accustomed to its forms, some of them may seem strange, but its 
aiiangeinent, at least, will piobably be admitted to be very iieifect 
Each part goes on increasing m dignity as we aj)j)ioach the saiictuaij’’ 
Ihe exterior expresses the inter loi more comjiletely than even a 
Gothic design , and whether looked at from its courts oi from the 
outside, it possesses variety without confusion, and an appropriate- 
ness of every part to the purpose foi ivliich it was intended. 
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Jaina Temple, Delhi 

Tlicie IS one otliei example that ceitainly deseives notice befoie 
leaving this hianch of the subject, not onlj’- on account of its beauty, 



no Upper p irt of Porcli of Jaiim 'Icinple at Ucllii (I roin a Pliotograpli ) 


but its singulaiity In I he picceding pages it lias fieqiiently been 
necessaij' to lemaik upon that cuiious wooden stmt by which the 

s 2 
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Jains songlit to lelieve the aiiparent wealmess of the longei heams 
nndei then domes It occms at Ahu (Woodcut No 129), at Giinar, 
at Oudeypoie, and many othei places we shall have to lemaxk upon 
in the seqnel, eveiywheie, in fact, Avheie an octagonal dome was 
nsed It was employed also hy the Ilindus in then toians, and so 
favoniite an ornament did it hecoine that Akhai used it fieqnently 
both at Agia and Fiittehpoie Sikii Foi centimes it continued with- 
out much alteiation, hut at last, in such an example as the gieat 
Bowli at Bundi,^ we find it degeneiating into a nieie oinament 
It was left, howevei, foi a Jama architect of the end of the last 
01 beginning of this centui 3 ', in the Mahoraedan city of Delhi, to 
suggest a mode hj^ which what rvas onlj’- conventionally beautiful 
might really become an appropriate constructive part of lithic 
architecture 

As will he observed in the last cut (No 146), the architect has 
had the happy idea of filling in the whole of the hack of the stmt 
with xneiced foliaged tiaceiy of the most exquisite device— thus 
turning what, though elegant, was one of the feeblest parts of Jama 
design into a thoioughty constructive stone hiacket, one of the 
most pleasing to he found in Indian aichitectuie, and doing this 
while pieseiving all its tiaditional associations The pillars, too, 
that support these hiackets aie of gieat elegance and coustiuctive 
propriety, and the whole makes up as elegant a piece of aichitectiiial 
design as anj’- certainty of its age The weak part of the composition 
IS the dome It is elegant, hut too conventional It no longei has 
any coustiuctive propriety, hut has become a meie oinament It 
IS not difficult, howevei, to see wh}’- natives should admire and 
adopt it “When the eyes of a nation have been educated h^^ a 
gradual succession of changes in anj^ aichitcctuial object, persevered 
in through five oi six centimes, the taste becomes so accustomed 
to believe the last fashion to he the best, the chane-e has been so aia- 
dual, that people forget how far thej^ are stiajung fioiu the tme path 
The European, who has not been so educated, sees only the result, 
without having followed the steps by which it has been reached, and is 
shocked to find how far it has deviated fioin the form of a true dome 
of constiuction, and, finding it also unfamiliar, condemns it So, 
indeed, it is with nine-tenths of the omaments of Hindu architec- 
ture Few among us are aware how much education has had to do 
with then admiration of classical oi mediaeval ait, and few, con- 
sequently, perceive how much then condemnation of Indian forms 
arises from this very want of gradual and appropriate education 


' ‘ Pictmesque Illustiations of Indian Arclntectine,’ pi 17 
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The Jams iicvei weie gieat cave-diggeis , the natme of then 
leligion did. not leqnne gieat asseinhlj'’ halls like the chaityas of the 
Buddhists, 1101 was it iieccssaiy that then piiests should live apait in 
luonasteiies like those of then piedecessois, and then ceienioinal 
affected light and an lathei than gloom oi inysteiy Like the 
Biahuians, howe\ei, dining the stage of tiansition they could haidly 
lefiise entnely to follow a fashion set hy the Buddhists, to which all 
India had been accustonied foi neaily 1000 yeais, and which was 
in leality a singulaily iinpiessive foini of teiuple-huilding We find 
them, consequently, excavating caves at Khandagni neai Cuttack, in 
succession to the oldei ones in the Udayagni At Elloia they followed 
immediatelj' aftei the Buddhists , and clscwheie theic aie caves which 
may he clauiied hy eithei leligion, so like aie thej'- to each othei in 
then tiaiisitional state 

Gieat light has lecently heen tlnoAvn on the histoiy of these 
excavations hy the discoveiy of a Jama cave at Badami, in Dhaiwai, 
Avith a Avell-ascei tamed date ^ Theie is no nisei iption on the cave 
itself, hut theic aie thicc othei Biahmanical caves m the same place, 
one of which has an insciiption with an undouhted date, 500 Saka 
01 A D 579 , and all loui caves aic so like one anothei in style that 
they must have heen excavated within the same centuiy The Jama 
cave IS piohahly the most modem, hut if ^^Q take the yeai a n 650 
as a medium date, avc may piohahly considei it as ceitain AAatliin an 
eiioi of tAventy yeais eithei Avay 

The cave itself is veiy small, only 31 ft acioss and about 19 ft 
deep, and it is a little unceitam AA*hethei the gioups of figuies at 
eithei end of the veiandah aie mtegial, oi Avhethei they may not 
haA'e heen added at some suhsequent peiiod The mnei gioujis, hcAA"-- 
CA’-ei, aie of the age of the caA’^e, and the aichitectuie is unalteied, 
and thus hecomes a fixed etanding-pomt foi compaiison Avith othei 
examples , and Avhen Ave come to compaie it AAuth the gioups knoAAui 
as the India Suhha and Jaganat Suhha at Elloia, aa^c cannot hesitate 
to asciihe them to about the same age Hithcito, the Jama gioup 
at Iilloia has heen consideied as the most modem theie an im- 
piession aiismg paitly fiom the chaiactei of the sculptuies them- 
selves, aaLicIi aie neithci puiely Jama noi puiely Hindu — moie, 
hoAA’-evei, fiom the extieme difficulty of compaiing lock-cut examples 
Avitli stmctuial ones Oui knoAAdedge of the aichitectuie of temjiles 
IS, 111 nine cases out of ton, deiivod fiom then external foi ms, to Avhich 
the mteiiois aie quite suhoidmate CaA’^e-tenijiles, howeA^'ei, have 
piactically no exteiiois, and at the utmost fagadcs modified to admit 


‘ Biugees, ‘ Eepoifc on Belg.im and Kiilad]i 1S75, p 25, plates 30 and 37 
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moie ligM than is usual in stiuctuial edifices, and tlion sticngtlioncd 
and modified so as to suit lock-cut aicliitcctuio As no ancient Jama 
temple hitheito known had a dated insciiption upon it, noi a tolciahJy 
authenticated histoiy, it is no wondci th.it guesses iniglit ho wide of 
the tiiith Now, liowovci, tli.at wc know positncly ihc ago of one 
example, .all this c.an ho loctified, and thcio seems no douht that all 
tlio India Suhha gioup woio finished hefoic the c;it.i(l;ysm say 
hofoie AD 750 

When with this now light wc come 1o examine 'with c.ue the 
aichitectuie of these fa 9 adcs, ano find the Blloia gioup exluhils an 



extiaoidinaiy affinity AAuth the southein style The little detached 
shiine in the couityaid of the India Suhha, and the gateway shoiwi 
in the ahoA^e woodcut (No 147), aio as essentially DiaAudiaii 
in style as the Kylas itself, and, like many of the details of these 
caves, so neaily identical that they cannot possibly he distant in 
date May we, theiefoie, assume fiom this that the Chalulcyan king- 
dom of Kalian, m the scA’^enth centuiy of oui eia, extended fioni 
Ell 01 a on the noith to Badanii on the south, and that all these lock- 
cut examjiles, with the teinifie at AiaauiIIi (Woodcut No 120), Aveie 
excavated oi elected iiiidei then ausjnces ^ 

do this Ave shall hai^e occasion to iCA’Oit piesently Avhen de- 
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sciibnig the Diavidian style , but meanwhile it may be assumed that 
this theoiy lepiesents the facts of the case moie neaily than any 
hitheito bi ought foiwaid The Chalukyas of Kalian weie situated 
on the boi del -line, halfway between the noith and the south, and 
they, 01 then subjects, seem to have piactised the styles of archi- 
tectuie belonging to those two divisions indiscmninately it might 
almost be said alternately — and we consequentlj’’ find them mixed up 
heie and at Dhumnai in a mannei that is most puzzling 

The last king of this lace, Viciamaditya II , ascended the thione 
AD 733,^ and died piobabty in oi about the yeai ad 750 It was 
probably, theiefoie, before that date that these Diavidian temjfie- 
foims weie intioduced by the Jams at Elloia The Kylas and other 
great Saiva temjiles were, I believe, excavated by the Cheras oi 
Cholas, who weie the Diavidian races, and, if I mistake not, supeiseded 
the Chalukyas on the death of Vieiamaditya, then last king, and 
earned then power, as will presently be exjilained, uji to the Kei- 
budda The Jams, liowevei, seem to have been earlier in the field, 
and tins little sin me in the court of the Indra Subha looks very 
much as if it maj’' have been the model that suggested the Kylas, the 
greatest of all Indian lock-cut examples of ifs cla'is 

Converted Mosques 

An other form in which we can study the aichitectuie of the 
Jams m the north of India is the couityaids of the early mosques 
which the Mahomedans erected on then first entry into India So 
essentially do some of these retain then former featmes that it might 
be convenient to describe them here It is doubtful, however, in 
some instances whether the pillars are — some oi all of them — in their 
original position, oi to what extent they have been altered oi eked out 
by the conquerors Be this as it may, foi oui present pui poses 
the one fact that is certain is, that none of them are now Jama 
temples All aie Mahomedan mosques, and it will, therefore, be 
more logical, as well as more convenient, to group them with the 
latter rather than vath the foimei class of buildings 

Were it not for this, the Aihaf-dni-ka Jomphia, at Ajmn — so 
called — might be, and has been, described as a Jama temple ^ go 
might a great jiait of the mosque at the Kutub, Delhi That at 
Canouge, however, was originally a leaiiangement, and has been 
much altered since I knew it , that at Dhar, near Mandu, is of com- 
paratively recent date, while the Jama pillars, so frequently used 


' ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- I * Tod’s ‘ Rajastaii,’ \ol i p 77S, and 
ciety,’ \ol IV p 7, ‘Madias Joiiinal,’ | plate facing it 
■V ol x\ p 78, et seqq i 
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at AlunciTaRad in the loih contuiy, me all iinpoilod, .nul used ni 
pobitioiib loi wliioli they novel woic iniondod 

The ablylai tomplob ol llic llindiib voio useless to ilio IMosloiiis 
cvcciit as qnameb— a pnijinse to nliieh lliey weic hecjuenily ajiplied , 
but the light colunniai style of the Janib not oiil> bujijdied in.ifoiialb 
moie easily adapted to then ])inposes, but iuiinshed hints of -which 
the Moslem aichiteets weie not shm to .i\ail themselves 'I’lie aichi- 
tcctuic ol Ahmed, ibad, loi nistanei (in I <00 to 1.172), is deiivcd 
hai moie diicctly liom the .l.iin.i than liom anj st;i>le l.unili.n to 
thou co-ioligionists in ,ui^ othci ]).iit ol the woild 'I’ho eame ilia's 
be said ot that of Ju.inpoie. tlumgh in the l.ist-n.niUMl city theie 
IS haidly a stone that ean be •'.iid to be dimed dnect liom ans 
picviousl-s cMsting building 

The ]uoe(‘ss bj vliieli this loiiMi'-ion ol .i .laina temple to .i 
Moslem mosque V as elh eted mil hi lasih umhistood b\ lelenmgto 
the pl.ni of th.it ol ) imal.i bib, on i^Iount \bu ('Woodiiit No 12'> 
p 2,35) By lemoMiig tlu* piincij».il lell .ind its jioiih fiom the 
coiitic of the coin t, and building iiji the intuinees ol the i ells that 
suiioiind it, a couit-saul was at oiiie obt iitu d. suiiounded bs .i 
double colemmide, -w Inch .ilw.isswas tlie t^pu'll foim ol .i inosipio 
Still one essential le,ituie w.is w.inting — .i moie imjioitaiit side 
towaids Mecca, this they e.isil^S obt.iimd b\ unioMng the smallei 
piUaib fiom that side, ,ind le-eieitnig m iheii ]»l.i(e thi' l.ngei pill, ns 
of the poich, "With then dome m thecentie, .ind if then: wciotwo 
smallei domes, by phieing (.nc ol them .it i.ieh nid 'finis, without a 
single new column oi eaned stone being leqiiiied the;s obt.nncd a 
mosque winch leu cone enienee and be.iut \ , w .is iinsin jMssed b;\ any- 
thing they alteiw.uds eieeted tiom then own oiigm.il designs 
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A GOOD deal lias been done lately in tbe way of pliotogiapbing 
the monuments of the Jams m southern India, but nothing, so fai 
as I am awaie, has lecentlj'' been wiitten that gives any statistical 
account of then piesent position in the countiy, noi any mfoimation 
when then establishments weie fii-.t foimed in Mj’-sore and Canaia ^ 
M hat IS even inoie to be legietted foi oui piesent pui poses is, that 
no plans have been made of then buildings and no aichitectuial 
details diawn, so that altogethei oui knowledge of the subject is 
somewhat supeificial, but it is inteiesting from its extent, and 
euiious fiom the unexpected relationship it reveals ivith othei styles 
and countiies 

Mr Buigess’s iej)oit has pioved that Jams did exist at Aiwulli 
and Badami (sup a, p 201) as early as the end of the 6th, or cei- 
tainly in the 7th centuiy , but after that theie is a pause or break 
of foul 01 five centuries, when the style leappeais in strength at 
Belgaon and in that neighbouihood in the 11th and 12th centuiies 
In the same mannei southern Jains seem to have jwessed noithwaid 
as fai as Elloia in the 7th oi 8th centuiy, taking then Diavidian 
.style with them (sup a, p 261), but theie again we stop, m so fai 
as any dnect evidence has been found, till the gieat outbuist of Jama 
magnificence at the end of the 10th centuiy, which then seems to have 
continued in the noith till distuibed by the Mahomedan invasion 
It 1.S by no means cleai whethei the destmction of then temples, as at 
Ajmn and Delhi, and the pei.secution of then faith geneially, may 
not have been the cause that induced the Jams to nngiate south- 
vaid It ceitamly was about that time when its gieatest develop- 
ment m the south took place Of couise it existed theie before, 


’ Uiifoitunateb the census of 1872 did 
not extend to the M 3 ''Oie, vheie the 
2 ninGipTl Jama cstaldisluncnts aic situ- 
ated, nor to ain of the niti\c states of 


soutliein India The liguies thus gi\cn 
do not conscquentlj at all icpiesent the 
fif ts of the ease 
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and some of tEe eailylangs of Iloisala Bcllalas avoid Jains, nominally 
at least All tlicii buildings, Iioaa'-cvoi, so fai as avo Icuoav them, 
eitlici at Somnatlipni, Bolliii, oi Ilnllabid, belong to tbe Yaislinava 
01 SaiA^a faitlis 

Anotliei ciicnmstance Avlncli is poipleving, oi at least umisnal, is, 
that tbe Jainism of tbo sontli does not sccin to be founded on any pie- 
existing Buddhism No impoitant Buddhist lomains have yet been 
discoveicd south of Poona, Aviththo single exception ol the Ainiavati 
tope and a foAi’- caAms in its immediate neighbouiliood Moio may pio- 
bablj^ exist, oi have existed, but the lapid niannci in Avhicli ITioucn 
Thsang passes thiough these countiics, and the slight mention he 
makes of Buddhist establishments,^ londoi it doubtful if any im- 
poitant communities belonging to that faith existed in Diavida-dosa ^ 
In the capital, indeed, Konkanapuia, A\lnch seems to liaAm been situ- 
ated somoAidieie in Noithoni j\Iysoic, theio ma^' haA’c been some ex- 
tensive Buddhist establishments, but as they liaAO left no mcmoiials 
on the spot, and no monuments, aa e may bo alloA\ cd to suspect they 
Aimie not so impoitant as he dcsciibes them to be in the 7tli ccntuiy 

If, lioAA^eA'ei, thoio Avas no Buddhism in the south on aaIiicIi 
Jainism could bo based, thcic aic cAmiyAAbcio tiaccs ol the picvalcncc 
of Seipent Avoiship in those distiicts aaIicio the loligion ol Jama uoav 
pievails Sculptiiied seipcnls, A\ith many heads and in all then 
conventional foims, aie found OAeiyA\licio about and in the temples, 
and Siibiamiini, boloAv the Ghats, is still one of the piincipal seats 
of Seipent Aimiship in southein Lidia It is not, unfoi tunately, easy 
to saj^ hoAV fai Tice Aioiship aaus mixed up AMtli the lattci faith 
Tiees jieiisli moio easily and quickly than sculptuied stones, and 
Avhen the Avoiship ceases its tiaccs disappeai inoic icadily Theie 
aie some indications that it did picAail lieic also, but, till puiposely 
inquiied aftei, it is impossible to say to Aihat extent oi Iioav fai the 
indications can be lelied iqion Enough, Iioaaoaci, is knoAMi, CAmn 
noAv, to pistify the assertion that Tico and Seipent Aioiship did exist 
antecedently in those distiicts in A\liich Jainism pi ca ailed in the 
south, but did not appeal in the moic puiely IIiaAidian countiies, 
Avheie the people aie iioav dcAmtcd to the A\oiship of SiA'a and the 
Hindu Pantheon 

The tiiith of the mattei aiqieais to be. that until the numoious 
Jama insciiptions AA^hicli exist eAciyAilieic in the south, aie collected 

' ‘Vie et Voyages,’ vol i p 201, ct photogiaplis or detailed information re- 
seqq , vol iii p 146, et seqq gliding them Vlien they arc brought 

Sii Waltei Elliot and otheis haie foiwaid these asseitions maj be modi- 
told me theie aie Buddhist lemains in lied Thei, lioneici, ospicsb in the 
the south, and I Icnov the gciicial mcaiiA\hilc oiii piesoiit Luom ledge of 
opinion IS tliut tins is so I nc^cl tlic sulijoct 
iny&elf seen am , noi been able to obtain i 
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aud tiaiislated, and until plans aie made of then buildings, and 
statistics collected about tliein, it is idle to speculate eitbei about 
tlie time of tlic intiodiiction of Jainism into tbe south, oi its vicis- 
situdes dining its existence theie It is a task which, it is to be 
fcaied, few in that Piesidency aie capable of undeitaking, and that 
feiver still aie willing to devote the time and laboui lequisite foi 
its successful accomplishment , but it is woithy of being attempted, 
foi, if successfully earned out, it would add to oui scant stoies of 
knowledge one of the most inteiesting chapteis still available foi 
the leligious and aitistic histoiy of the people of India 


BI'TPUS 

The fiist peculiaiitj’- that stiikes one as distinguishing the Jama 
aichitectuie of the south fiom that of the noith, is the division of the 
southern temples into two classes, called Bastis and Bettus ^ The 
formci aie temples in the usual acceptance of the woid, as undei stood 
in the noith, and, as theie, always containing an image of one of the 
twenty-foui Ihithankais, which is the obiect theie woishipped The 
lattei aie unknov'ii in the noith, and aie couityaids open to the 
sky and containing images, not of a Tiithankai, but of a Gomati oi 
GOinata Baja so called, though who he was, and why woishipped, no 
one seems exactlj’’ to Icnow lie is not knovni to the Jams in the 
noith All the images on the lock at Gualioi aie of one oi other of 
the Tiithankais, and even the Ulwai colossus. Nan Gilngi, can haidly 
be identified with these sou them images It looks almost as if some 
vague tiadition of Gautama Buddha the pi nice, as distinguished fiom 
jMahaviia the last of the Tiithankais, and who is said to have been 
his pieceptoi, had in late times penetiated to the south, and given 
use to this peculiai foim Be this, hoivevei, as it may, the images 
of this lang oi Jama saint aie among the most lemaikable woiks of 
native ait in the south of India Thiee of them aie known, and have 
long been known to Euiopcans,- and it is doubtful if any more 
exist They aie too lemaikable objects not to attiact the attention 
of even the most indifferent Saxon That at Siavana Belgula atti acted 
the attention of the late Duke of Wellington when, as Sii A 
Wellesley, ho commanded a division at the siege of Seimgapatam 
He, like all those who followed him, was astonished at the amount of 
laboui such a woik must have entailed, and puzzled to know whethei 
it was a pait of the hill oi had been moved to the spot wheie it 
now stands The foimei is the nioie piobable thcoiy The hill called 


* ‘ Asiatic Ecseaiches,’ vol i\ p 285 
" TJiese tkieo iveic eiigiaied in BIooi’s 
Pantheon,’ plates 7 3 and 74, in 1810 


I lia\e photogiaphs of them, but not of 
anj" otlieis, noi haio I been able to hcai 
of ani but these tliiec 
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India Grill is one mass of gianite aliout 100 ft in lioiglit, and 
jnobably bad a mass oi Toi standing on its summit— eitlioi a pait of 
the subjacent mass oi lying on it Tins the Jains iindcitook to 
fashion into a statue 70 ft 3 in in height, and have achieved it ivith 
maivellons success The task of caiving a lock standing in its place 
the Ilindii mind iievci ivonldhavo shinnk fiom, had it oven been tivicc 
the size , but to move such a mass up tlio stccii smooth side of the hill 
seems a laboiii beyond then powci, even with all then skill in con- 
centiating masses of men on a single point "Whothci, howevci, the 
lock was found in situ oi was moved, nothing giandci oi nioie 
imjiosing cMsts anywheie oiil of Egypt, and oven thoic no known 
statue suipasscs it in heiglit, tliougli, it must bo confessed, they do 

excel it in tlic peifcc 
fion of ait the,> oxlnbit 
I’lie image at Kfii- 
kala nliich is next— ifs 
si/e being ft 5 in 
111 height, and voiglis 
about 80 tons * as 
moved coit.unly to the 
place vheic it non 
stands, and its date 
1 11 ck 1 1 V IS on gi a\ cd 

upon it, \ i» 1432, and 
it IS so like that at 
Bclgula, that thcic can 
baldly bo much dif- 
fciencc betneen then 
ages 

The thud at Yanniii 
IS smallci, about 35 ft 
high appaiontly,- but 
f 10111 the stylo of ait 
in n Inch it is executed 
it IS piobably the oldest 
of the tin CO (Woodcut 
Ko 148) 

All these thice 
figuics belong to the 
Digambaia sect of Jains, being entiiely naked and all jiossess the 
peculiaiity of having twigs of the Bo-tiee of Sakya Muni — the Ficus 
lehgiosa twisted lound then aims and legs in a mannei found 

Asiatic Ec&eaiclic'^,’ lol i\ p 281, ‘IikIuii Antiqiiar}’,’ lol ii p 353 
- MooiS ‘ Pantheon,’ plate 73 



118 Colossil Stitue at Yanmlr 

(From a Photograph ) 
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nowlieie else, and in having seipents at then feet In the Jama 
cave at Badami a siniilai fignie has two seipents wound lonnd its 
aims and legs piecisely as these twigs aie heie, and the Bo tiee is 
lelegated to the hackgiound ^ This figuie, though piohahly not 
so old as the cave in which it is found— say a d 600 — is ceitainly 
much oldei than the thiee gi eat monoliths, and with othei indications 
lendeis it piohahle that the gieatei pionimence of the seipent oi the 
tiee IS no nufaii indication of the relative age of any two statues 
In that at Yanniii, the seipents aie thiee headed and veiy pioniinent 
beside the statue, on steles alongside the legs At Kaikula thej^ 
aie less so,^ and at Belgnla they aie lelegated to the base, while 
the tiee with its leaves is theie thickly spiead ovei the whole 
figuie 

Bastis 


The piincipal gioup of the Bastis of the Jains, at picsent known 
at least, above the Ghats, is that at Siavana Belgnla Theie aie tlieie 
two hills — the Indiagiii, on whose suininit the colossal image just 
desciibed stands, and dominates the plain On ashouldei of the othei, 
called Chandiagiii, stand the Bastis, fifteen in nnmbei As might be 
expected fioni then situation, they aie all of the Diavidian style of 
aichitectuie, and aie consequently built ingiadually leceding stoieys, 
each of which is ornamented with small simulated cells, as was 
explained above, p 134, and will be moie fully described presently 
No instance occuis among them of the cuivilineai sikia oi spue, 
which i'. nniveisal with the northern Jains, except in the instance ol 
Elloia above alluded to 

Unfoitunately, no one has yet thought it nmrth while to make a 
plan of any of these temples, noi even to desciibe them in detail, so 
that it IS difficult to feel sure of anything legaiding them The 
following woodcut (No 149) conveys, hov^evei, an idea of the geneial 
external appeal ance, which is more ornamental than that of the 
geneiality of noithein Jama temples The outei wall of those m the 
north IS almost always quite plain The southern ones aie as gene- 
lally ornamented with pilasteis and ci owned with a row of orna- 
mental cells Inside is a couit piobably square and suiiounded by 
cloisteis, at the back of which uses the vimana ovei the cell, which 
contains the piincipal image of the rTiithankai It always is sui- 
monnted by a small dome, as is uni vei sally the case with eveiy 
vimana in Diavidian aichitectuie, instead of with the mys^eiious 
amalaka ornament of northern sikias 


* Burgess, ‘ Aichoeological Eepoits,’ 
1875, p xxxvii, plate 25 
^ The artist who chew the litliogiaphs 
foi the ‘ Indian Antiquary,’ vol ii plate 


on p 358, not kuoM iiig that seipents ii eie 
intended, has supplied then place with 
an oriiaiuentation of his own design 
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It may Uo a Yam spcciilatiOB, Rut it bccmb impohsiblo to look at 
this woodcut, and not he stiuck with its lescmldaiicc to the toiujiles 
of southern Babylonia (Woodcuts Xos 47 and 48 ot vol i ) Tlic same 
division into stoicys, with tlicii cells, the backv.nd position of the 
temple itself, the panelled oi pil.isteicd basement, aic all points of 
lesomblanco it seems diflicult to icgnid as puiely acoulcnl.il '4'lie 
distance ot time would seem to bai ■ uch an idea, but the combinations 
of men with bulls and lions, and the inan;\ similaiities between tin* 
Pantheons of Babylonia and India, lendei the t.icl of tlie aichitecfuie 



Inin I inai !\t Sra\nnn 1!< l^ul 1 (I ruin i r)i'it<vT ipli ) 


of the one couiiti}' intluencing that of the othei iai tioin being 
impossible, though by some it ilia's be considciod impiob.iblc I ha\c 
long tiled to shake otl the idea as an untenable hypothesis but cAOiy 
time I letuni to the study ot the siilpcct, its likelihood locnis mth 
iiicieasing stiength Its veiification hoiiCAOi, oi lefutation, must 
depend on oui possessing gieatoi knowledge ot the sulpoct than ne 
do at jiieseiit 

When we descend the Ghats into Canaia oi the Tulaya countiy, 
yve come on a totally diffeicnt state of niatteis Jainisin is the 
leligion of the countiy, and all oi ncaily all the temples belong to 
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this sect, hut then diohitectuie is neithei the Diavidian style of the 
south, noi that of noitheiu India, and indeed is not known to exist 
anywhere else in India Piopei, but lecurs with all its peculiaiities 

in Nepal 

The annexed two views (Woodcuts Nos 150-51) of one of the largest 
of these temples, found at a place called Moodbidii^ in Canara, will give 
a fail idea of the geneial aspect of these temiiles externally They aie 
much plainei than Hindu temples usually are The pillars look like logs 



150 Jaim, Temple at Moodbidn (From a Photograph ) 


of wood With the angles jiaitially chamfeied off, so as to make them 
octagons, and the sloping loofs of the veiandahs aie so evidentl}^ 


' Among tlie jiliotogiaphs of tlie 
‘ Aichitectiue of Dlianiai and Mysoie,’ 
plates 74 and 75, theie labelled Hn- 
ponlnilh^ Wlien wnting the desciip- 
tions of these plates, I iias stiuck avith, 
and pointed out, the cunously exceptional 
nature of the style of tJiat temple, and 
its affinities nith the style of Nepal, 
but I liad no idea then that it was below, 
and not ahoie, the Ghats, and fai fiom 
being exeoptioiial in the countiy 1111616 
it lias situated In fact, one of the 


gieat difficulties in wilting a book like 
the piesent is to avoid making mis- 
takes of this sort Photogiapheis are 
frequently so careless in naming the 
views they are making, and mounteis 
frequently more so, in transfeiiing the 
light names to the mounts, that in very 
many instances photographs come to me 
with names that liave no connexion with 
the subjects , and it is only by careful 
comparison, aided with extraneous know- 
ledge, that giaxe eiiois can be avoided 
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wooden that the style itself cannot he fai icmovcd fioni a wooden 
oiiginal In many xilaccs, indeed, holow the Ghats the temples aic 
still wholly consti noted in wood without any adniivtiiie of stone, and 
almost all the featiiies of the Moodhidii temples may he found in wood 
at the piesent day The blinds between tlio pillais, winch aio thoic 
ei^ecnted in stone, aio found in wood in cvciy city ill India, and with 
very little vaiiation aie used by Eniopeans in Calcutta to a gicatci 
extent, jicihaps, than the3'- Aveic evei used by the natives 



Jim i rcmplo at llooilbidri (rrom i Photogripli ) 


The featme, howevei, which piesents the gieatest leseinblance to 
the northern styles, is the leveisc slope of the eaves above the 
veiandah I am not awaie of its existence an^’-wlieie else south ol 
Nepal, and it is so peciiliai that it is much nioio likelj^ to have been 
copied than le-mvented 

The inteiiois of the Canaiese temples aie in mailced contiast with 
the plainness of the exteiiois Nothing can exceed the iichness oi the 
vaiiety with which they aie caived No two j^illais seem alike, and 
many are ornamented to an extent that may seem almost fantastic 
This again seems an indication of then lecent descent fiom a wooden 
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oiiginal Long habit of using stone woulcl have sobeied then foims, 



152 Pillar in remplo, Moodbidn (Prom a Photograph ) 

and they aie now of gxcat thickness — it may even be said massn-e- 

T 
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inhabited the n2)2iei stoiey But it may also be, that the stones weie 
bionght thcic in modem times, so that till some one on the s2iot 
•\^ill take the fiouble to asceitain the facts of the case, it is not safe 
to S 2 ieculate legaiding them 

A thud featuie, even moie chaiacteiistic of the style, is found 
in the tombs of the 2 >iicsts, a laige numbei of AA’^hich aie found in 
the neighbouihood of i\[oodbidii Thiec of these aie lUustiated in 
the annexed Avoodcut (No 154) They A’^aiy much in size and niagni- 


■x ^ t — 



101 Torabs of 1’nc‘Jts JIoodbKiri (Froin n J’liotognpb ) 


licence, some being fioin tliiee to liA’-e oi bCA^en stoieys in height, 
but they aic not, like the stoieys of DiaAudian tem 2 )lcs, ornamented 
Avith simulated cells and finishing AAuth domical loofs f'he diAUSion 
of each storey is a slo2')ing loof, like those of the 2iagodas at Kat- 
mandhu, and in China oi 'Jhibet In India thej^ aie quite anomalous 
In the fiist 2fiace, no tombs of 2^iicsts aie knovii to exist anyAvheie 
else, and then foims, too, aie quite unlike anj' other building now 
knoAvn to be standing in any othei of India 

T 2 



’I'f'l* .it S>> iirii! 

t shI th it « uut>u>, li I' ] • t-}> tti' 1 rs, 
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wliicli IS SQ familial to us fiom lush, mamisciipts oi the ornaments 
on lush ciosses As pointed ont in a foimei volume (ii p 475), it 
IS equally common in Aimenia, and can he tiaced up the valley of 
the Danube into cential Euiope, but how it got to the west coast 
of India wo do not know, noi have we, so fai as I know, any indi- 
cation on which we can lely foi its introduction Theie was at all 
times foi the last fifteen centuiies a laige body of Chiistians esta- 
blished on this coast who weio in connexion with Persia and Syria, 
and aie so now It would be stiange, indeed, if it weie fiom them 
the Jains obtained this device But stiangei things have happened 
than even this in the histoiy of aichitectuie, and few things can be 
11101 e inteiestmg when the means exist of tiacing any connexion that 
may be detected between them 

If any one wished to select one featuie of Indian aichitectuie 
which would illustiate its use and piogiess, as well as its peifection 
and weakness, theie aie piobabl^ no objects nioio suited for this 
puipose than these stambhas, oi fiee-standing pillais They are found 
of all ages, fiom the simple and monolithic la.ts which Asoka set up 
to beai insciiptions oi emblems, some 250 yeais b c , down to the seven- 
teenth 01 peihaps even eighteenth century of oui eia During these 
2000 years thoj’' iveie erected first by the Buddhists, then by the Jains, 
and occasionally by the othei sects in all parts of India , and not- 
withstanding then inheient fiailty, some fifty — it may be a bundled 
— aie knom .1 to be still standing Aftei the first and most simple, 
elected, by Asoka, it may be safely asseited that no two aie alike, 
though all beai stiongly the impiess of the age in which they were 
elected, and all aie thoroughly original and Indian in design 

It may be owing to the styloclastic piopensities of the Moslems 
that these pillais aie not found so frequently where they have held 
sway, as in the lemotei paits of India, but whether from this 
cause 01 not, they seem to be more fiequent in Canaia and among 
the southern Jains than in any othei part of India In the north we 
depend maiiilj’- on the lock-cut examples for then forms, but they 
aie so usual there that it seems hardly doubtful they were relatively 
as fiequent in connexion with stiuotuial examples, though these 
have generally disappeared 

It has been suggested that theie may be some connexion between 
these stambhas and the obelisks of the Egyptians The time that 
elapsed, howevei, between the erection of the monoliths in the valley 
of the Nile and those in India seems to leiidei this doubtful, though 
they were certainly erected foi srmilai purposes and occupied the 
same position relatively to the temples When, howevei, we look at 
the Amst difference between then designs, it is evident, even assuming 
a connexion, that vast ages must have elajised befoie the plain 
stiaight-lined forms of the obelisks could have been changed into the 
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complicated and any foims of the Jama stamhhas The two aie the 
Aljiha and Omega of aichitectiual design the oldei, simple and 
seieie, beyond any othei examples of puiely ornamental objects, the 
lattei, moie vaiied and moic highly oinamented than almost any 
othei s of then class that can be named 

"We aie haidly yet in a iiosition to push these speculations to 
then legitimate issue, and must wait foi fuithei nifoimation befoie 
any satisfactoiy conclusion can be deiived fiom them , but mean- 
while it may be pointed out how cuiiously chaiactciistic of Indian 
ait it IS that this little i emote piovmce of Tiilava, oi Canaia, should 
have a style of its own, diffeiing essentially fioni that found in any 
othei pait of the Indian continent, but still liaiing affinities with 
outlying and distant coiintnes, with which one would haidly suspect 
any connexion but foi the indications deiived fioin then aichitectuie 
I cannot ofifei even a plausible conjcctiiio how oi at what time 
a connexion existed between Nepal and Thibet md Canaia, but 
I cannot doubt that such was the case, and that some one i\ith 
better oppoitunities will heieaftei explain what now seciiis so inys- 
teiious It IS less difficult to conicctuic how eaily and frequent 
inter course may have existed between the Peisian Gulf and the 
western shores of India, and how the iclations between these two 
countries may have been so intimate as to account for the amount of 
Assyrian, oi, as we now call them, Airaeiiian, forms we now find in 
the Jama aichitectuie of southern India, especially in that below the 
Ghats It will require, howcvei, that the Indian bianch of the 
subject should be much more fully and moie scientifically investi- 
gated than has hitheito been the case befoio it is woith while to do 
more than indicate how rich a field lies open to levaid the industry 
of any future exploiei 
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Although neithei so beautiful m itself, noi so inteiestmg eitbei 
fioiu an aitistic oi liistoiical point of view as many otheis, tlie aiohi- 
tectuie of tbe valley of Kashmii lias attracted inoie attention in 
modem times than that of any other styles in India, and a greatei 
numbei of special treatises have been written regarding it than are 
devoted to all the other styles put together This arises partly from 
the beauty of the valley in which the Kashmiri temples are situated 
The beauty of its scenery has at all times attracted tourists to its 
verdant snow-enciicled plains, and the perfection of its climate has 
induced them to linger there, and devote then leisure to the investi- 
gation of its treasures, natural and artistic In this respect then 
fate IS widely different from that of temples situated on the hot 
and dusty plains of India, where every official is too busy to devote 
himself to such a task, and travellers too hurried to linger for a 
leisurely and loving survey of then beauties 

Apart, however, from this adventitious advantage, the temples 
of Kashmir do form a group well worthy of attention When one 
01 two spurious examples are got iid of, they form a complete and 
homogeneous group, extending thiough about six centuries (a d 600 
to AD 1200), singularly uniform in their development and very 
local, being unlike any other style known in India They have 
besides this a certain classical element, which can hardly be mis- 
taken, and IS sufficient in itself to attract the attention of Euiojieans 
who are interested in detecting then own familiar forms m this 
1 emote A’^alley in the Himalayas 
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Tlie eaihest of tlie modern mvestigatois of tlie subject were 
Messis Moorcioft and Tiebeck, who visited tbe valley in 1819-25 ^ 
They weie both acute and intelligent obscivcis, but having no special 
knowledge of the subject, then obseivations on the aichitectuie of the 
valley do not add much to oui knowledge of its histoiy 

They weie followed by G T Vigne in 1833, who being an aitist 
diew the buildings with wondeiful coiiectncss, so as to bung out the 
peculiaiities of the style, and also to aiipioximatc then histoiy -with 
veiy toleiable exactness- About the same time, Baion Ilugel gave 
his inipiession on the subject to the public, but in a mannei much 
less ciitical than Ins picdeccssois ^ 

In 1848, Captain (now Gencial) A Cunningham jiublished in the 
Scptembei numbei of the ‘Journal of tlie HojmI Asiatic »Society’ 
an essay on what he called the Aijan oidci ol aichitectuie, hut 
which Avas ivholly dci'^oted to tliat ol Kashnin It vas illustiated by 
fifteen folding plates, containing plans, elevations, and moans, and in 
fact all that aams icquiicd foi settling tlie ]iistoiy of the style, and, 
but foi one oi tivo unfoitunatc mistakes, A\ould Iuia^o left little to be 
done by his successois in tins field of iiiquny 

In 1866, the Eca’- W C Coamc, Chaplain on duty in Kashmir, 
pubhshed in the same journal an essay on the s.unc subject, as a supple- 
ment to Geneial Cunningham’s papei, dcsciibing scvcial temiiles he 
had not visited, and adding coiisideiablj’- to oui knoAvledge of those 
he had desciibed This papci Avas also extensiA'cly illustiated. 

In consequence of all this Aiealthof iitciatuie, A^ciy little lemained 
to be done, when in 1868 Lieutenant Cole, E E , obtained an appoint- 
ment as supeiintendcnt of the Aichajological Surn'ey of India, and 
pioceeded to Kashmii AAuth a staff quite sufficient to settle all 
the lemaining outstanding questions^ Unfoitunately, hoAACAm, 
Lieutenant Cole had no pievious knoAA'ledgo of Indian antiquities 
in geneial, and had not qualified himself by any special study foi 
the investigation he Aias deputed to undeitake AE, theiefoie, he 
could do Avas to adopt blindly Geneial Cunningham’s dates, and in 
this theie would have been no gieat haim, but AA’'hen he came acioss a 
temple Avhich had escaped his piedeccssoi’s attention, ho aibitraiily 
interpolated it Avith a date of his own, into the Geneial’s senes As 
all these dates aie given as if peifectly ascei tamed Aiuthout any of 
the leasoning on which they aie based, they AA'^ould, if accepted, lead 

' ‘ Tiavels m tlie Himalaj^an Proi mces don, 1845 
and in Ladakli and Kaslimir,’ London, ’ ‘ Illnstiations of tbe Ancient Biuld- 
Muiray, 1841 jjjgg Kaslimii,’ dc , piepaied, under 

Tiavels in Kaslimii, Ladak,’ Ac , the antlioiity of the Secretaiy of State 
two vols 8vo , London, Oolbnm, 1842 foi India in Council, by Lieut H H 
® ‘Tiavels in Kashnin and the Pun- Cole, KE, quarto, Allen and Co , Lon- 
jab’ Translated by Majoi Jeivis, Lon- don, 1809 
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to the most erioneoHs conclusions Putting these, however, aside, 
Lieutenant Cole’s plans and architectuial details aie a valuable 
contiihution to oui hnowledge of the subject, and with his photo- 
giaphs and those now available by otheis, enable those who have not 
had an opportunity of visiting the valley to foim an opinion of then 
own, and with all these lights theie seems little difficulty in ascei- 
taining all the leally important facts connected with this style 

The fiist and most misleading mistake that has been made with 
lefeience to Kashmiii architectuie, was the assumption by Geneial 
Cunningham that the enclosuie to Zein-ul-ab-ud-din’s tomb in 
Siinagai oiiginally belonged to an ancient Kashmiii temple 
Lieutenant Cole boldly prints on his plates, “ piobable date a d 400 
to 500,” a mistake as neaily as may be of 1000 yeais, as it is hardly 
doubtful that it was erected for oi by the piince whose name it beais, 
and who in A n 1416 succeeded his fathei Sikandar, who bore the ill- 
omened nickname of Butshikan, the idol-bieakei As will be seen fiom 
the woodcut (No 166), it consists of a senes of small pointed arches in 
lectangulai fiames, such as are veiy frequently found in Mahomedan 
ait, and the peculiaiities of the gateways 
and othei paits are just such as aie found 
in all contempoiaiy Moslem ait in India 
All the mosques and tombs foi instance 
at Ahmedabad, ad 1396-1572, aie made 
up of details bon owed fiom the aichitectuie 
of the Jains, and the bases of then minaiets 
and their intenial pillars can only be dis- 
tinguished from those of the heathen by 
then position, and by the substitution of foliage foi human figuies 
in the niches oi places wheie the Hindus would have intioduced 
images of then gods 

In this instance theie is no incongiuity, no bon owed features , 
eveiy stone was caived foi the place where it is found There aie 
niches it is tiue on each side of the gateway, like those found at 
Maittand and othei Pagan temples, but like those at Ahmedabad 
they aie without images, and the aich in buck which surmounts this 
gateway is a radiating aich, which appeals certainly to be integral, 
but if so, could not possibly be erected by a Hindu ^ When Geneial 
Cunningham visited the valley in 1848, he was not so familiar as 
he has since become with the luins of Gour, Juanpoie, Ahmedabad, 
and othei Moslem cities wheie the architectural forms adopted by the 



166 lomb ol Zein ul-ib-tid dfn 
Elevation of Arches 
(From a Drawing by Lieut 
Cole ) 


* I cannot make out the span of this 
aich According to the lods laid acioss 
the photogiaph, it appeals to be 15 feet, 


accoiding to the scale on the plan, only 
half that amount 
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Mo&lems aie Avitli difficulty dibtingiuslicd tioin tliobc of the Ilindiib 
With the knowledge Ave now posbess it is not likely that any one can 
mistake the fact, that this enclosuio was elected by the piinee whose 
name it beais to sniionnd his tomb, in the Mahomedan cemeteiy ol 
the city 111 Avhicli it is found 

Assuming this foi the picsent it gives us a hint as to the age of 
the othei anomalous building in Kashinii — the temple that crowns the 
hill, ealled the Takt-i-Suleiman, ncai the capital Inside the octagonal 

enclosuio that suiioundb the platfoim on ivliich 
the teni]ilo stands is a lange of aiclies (Woodcut 
No 157), similai to those of the tomb of Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-dm (Woodcut No 15G), not so distinctly 
pointed, noi so Saiacenic in detail, but still veiy 
nearly lesombling them, only a little more debased 
in style At the bottom of the steps is a i ound- 
headed dooinay, not it is tine sui mounted b}' a 
true aieh, but bj’ a curved lintel of one stone, such as are uni\cisal 
in the Hindu imitations of Mahomedan aichitectuie, in the 17th and 
18th ceutuiies The same is the case in the small temples alongside, 
Avhich aie endently of the same age * The tcmiilc too. itself, is fai 
fiom having an ancient look The one most like it, that I am 
acquainted ivith, is that elected by Cheyt Sing at Nanniiggiii, ncai 
Benaies, at the end of the last centui}' I knon of no stiaight- 
lined pjaamid of a much oldoi date than that, and no temple nith 
a polygonal plan, combined nith a ciiculai cell, as is the case hero, 
that IS of ancient date The four jnllais in the cell, ivith the rcisian 
insciijitions upon them, aie avoAvedly of the 17th centuiy It is 
suggested, howeimi, that thej^ belong to a loiiaii, my conviction, 
however, is, from a levicAv of the whole evidence, that the temple, 
as it now stands, was commenced by some nameless Hindus, in 
honoiii of Siva, during the toleiant leign of Jchangii, and that the 
building was stopped at the date engiaved on the staircase, ah 1069 
(a n 1659), the first year of the leign of the bigot Aimingzebe It 
Avas then unfinished, and has consequently lemained a luin ever 
since, which may give it an ancient look, but not such as to justify 
any one putting it 1879 years befoie what seems to be its tine date, 
as IS done by General Cunningham and his follower Lieutenant 
Cole 

If we may thus get rid of these tAvo anomalous and excejDtional 
examples, the history of all the lemaining temples in the valley is 
moie than usually homogeneous and easily intelligible The date 
of the principal example — the temple at Maittand — is hardly doubtful 
(ad 750), and of the others, some may be slightly oldei, but none 

' Lieut Cnlc^ plate'; 1-GS to 1-08 



15T T lU-i-SuIeinnn 
Elc\'itiou of Aichcs 
(From a Drniv mg bj 
Lieut Cole ) 
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can be earned fuitliei back than the leigii of Ranaditya, ad 578 to 
59d Jfoi can any one be biougb.t down below, say 1200, wliicb is 
piobably tlie date of that of Payecli Between these dates, with a 
veiy little local Icnowledge, the whole might easily be aiianged 
Such a classification is, howevei, by no means necessaiy at piesent 
The st}le dniing these six centuues is so nnifoim that it may be 
taken as one, foi the purposes of a gcueial histoiy 

Tlmpi ds 

Befoie pioceeding to speak of the temples themselves, it may add 
to the clearness of what follows if we fiist explain what the pecu- 
liaiities of the styles aie This Ave aie able to 
do fiom a small model in stone of a Kashmiii 
temple (Woodcut No 158), which v^as diaAvn by 
Geneial Cunningham , such niiniatuie temples 
being common thioughout India, and in all in- 
stances exact copies of then laigei piototypes 

The temple in this instance is sui mounted 
by foul loofs (in the built examples, so fai as 
they aie known, theie aie only tAvo oi thiee), 

Avhich aie obviously coj)ied fiom the usual 
wooden loofs common to most buildings in ^ , 

Kashmii, AAheie the uppei pyiamid coveis the " 
cential pait of the building, and the lowei a 
veiandah, sepaiated fiom the centie eithei by ’ 
walls 01 meiely by a lange of pillais ^ In the 
AA’-ooden examples the inteival between the two 
lOofs seems to have been^left open foi light and 
an , in the stone buildings it is closed with 
ornaments Besides this, however, all these loofs - 
are relieved by doimei windoAvs, of a pattern 
A’-ery similar to those found in mediaival build- 
ings in Europe , and the same steep, sloping lines 
are used also to cover doorways and porches, these 

, n 1 pn j7 j. IP 1 158 Model of Temple in 

being Aurtually a section oi the main root itseii, and Kashmir 

evidently a copy of the same wooden construction 

The pillais Avhich support the porticos and the one on which 
the model stands are by far the most striking peouliaiity of this 
style, their shafts being almost identieal with those of the Grecian 
Doric, and unlike anything of the class found in other parts of India 

* See drawing of mosque by Vigne, containing General A Ounningbam’s 
vol 1 p 269, and also ‘Journal of the ' paper on the subject, from uhicli this 
Asiitic Sociotv of Ileniral,’ 1818, p 258, AAOodent is taken 
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Geneially tliey aie fiom tliiee to fom diameteife in lieiglit, dimi- 
msliing sligMly towards the capital, and adorned with sixteen flutes, 
lather shallowei than those of the Giccian oidei Both the bases 
and capitals aie, it is tiue, fai inoie complicated than would have 
been toleiated in Gieece, but at Paistum and in Home we find with 
the Done older a complexity of mouldings by no means unlike that 
found heie These peculiaiities aie still moie evident in the annexed 
lepresentation of a pillai found in >Siinagai (Woodcut No, 159), 
w^ch IS a fai moie highly oinamcntcd example than the last, but 
equally classical in its details, and, if anything, moie unlike any 
known examples of tine ITindu aichitectuic Novhcie in Kashmii 
do we find any tiacc of the biaekct capital of the Ilindus, noi of the 
changes fiom squaie to octagon, oi to the polygon of sixteen sides, 
and so on Now that we aie becoming familiai mth the extent of 

classical influence tliat picvailed in 
Gandhaia (aa/e, p 17G) domi to the 
7th 01 8t]i centiiiy, ve have no difB- 
culty in iindei standing v hence these 
qiiasi-Giecian foims vcie deiived, iioi 
why they should be found so pie- 
's alcnt in this valley It adds, how- 
cvci, veiy considciably to oui inteicst 
in the subiect to find that the civiliza- 
tion of the West left so stiong an 
impicss on the aits ol this part of 




159 Pillar at Snnagar (From a Dra'\ Ing 
by W Carpenter, Lsq ) 


the aichitectuie of Kashmii 


India that its influence can be de- 
tected in all the Kashmin buildings 
domi to the time when the local style 
peiished undci Mahomedan influence 
in the beginning of the llth centiuy 
Although, theiefoie, theie can be no 
mistake about the pimcipal foims of 
being deiived fiom the classical styles 


of the West, and as little doubt as to the countiies thiough which 


it was introduced into the valley, it must not be ovei looked that the 


classical influence is faintei and moio i emote fiom its souice in Kash- 


mir than lu Gandhaia Nothing lesembling the Connthian capitals 
of the Jamalgiii monasteiy aie found in the A^alley The classical 
featuies in Kashmii aie in degiee moie like those of the Manikyala 
tope and the veiy latest examples in the Peshavnii valley The one 
style, in fact, seems to commence wheie the othei ends, and to caiiy 
on the tiadition foi centuries aftei it had been lost in the country 
from which it was intioduced 


The fact, hovevei, of a quasi-Doiic oidei being cuiiently used 
in the valley fiom the 8th to the 12th centuiy is one of the many 
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aiguments that tend to confiim the theoiy that the Coiinthian oidei 
of the Gandhaia monastenes is not so ancient as might at first sight 
appeal At all events, if a Done oidei was the style of the Kashmiii 
valley at so late a date, theie is no a pnon improhahility in a 
Coiinthian oidei being used at Peshawnr in the 5th oi 6th centniy 
On the contiaiy, as both weie evidently deiived from the same 
source, it seems most unlikely that theie should bo any bieak in the 
continuity of the tiadition Stiange though it may at first sight 
appeal, it seems as if the impulse fiist given by Bactiia three centuiies 
befoie the Chiistian Eia continued without a bieak to influence the 
aichiteotuie of that coiner of India foi twelve centuries after that 
epoch 

Ho example of the Done older has jmt been found in Gandhaia, 
but as both Ionic and Coiinthian capitals have been found th^ie, it 
seems moie than piobable that the Boric existed there also , but as 
oui knowledge, up to this date, is limited piactically to two monas- 
teiies out, piobably, of a hundied, we ought not to be surprised at 
any deficiencies in our senes that may from time to time become 
apparent 

There is still one other peculiarity of this style which it is by 
no means easy to account for This is the tiefoiled aich, which is 
eveiywheie prevalent, but which in oui present state of knowledge 
cannot be accounted for by any constructive necessity, noi traced 
to any foreign style from which it could have been copied My own 
impression is, that it is derived from the fa 5 ades of the chaitya halls 
of the Buddhists Eefeiiing, foi instance, to Woodcut Ho 46 oi to 
Ho 58,^ it will be perceived that the outline of the section of the 
cave at Ajunta, which it represents, is just such a trefoil as is every- 
where prevalent in Kashmir , and, as both there and everywhere else 
in India, aichitectuial decoration is made up of small models of large 
buildings applied as decorative features wherever required, it is by 
no means improbable that the tiefoiled facade may have been adopted 
in Kashmir as currently as the simple horse-shoe form was through- 
out the Buddhist buildings of India Proper All these features, 
however, mark a local style differing from anything else in India, 
pointing certainly to another lace and another religion, which we are 
not as yet able to trace to its source 

Marti AND 

By far the finest and most typical example of the Kashmiri 
style IS the temple of Marttand, situated about five miles east of 

’ On the Toran attached to the lail at j shown m section, which lepresent this 
Bharhut aie elevations of chaitya halls, | trefoil form with gieat exactness 
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Islamabad, tlie ancient capital of tlic valley It is tlie aicliitectnial 
lion of Kasliinii, and all toniists tliinlc it necessaiy to go into 
laptmes about its beauty and inagmficenco, coinpaiing it to Palmyia 
01 Thebes, oi otliei wondeiful gioups of iimis of the old -vvoild 
Gieat pait, however, of the adimiation it excites is duo to its 
situation It stands well on an elevated jilateau, fioin which a most 
extensive view is obtained ovei a gieat paxt of the valley No tiee 
01 house inteifeies with its solitaiy giandoui, and its luins —shaken 
down appaiently by an eaitliqiiake— lie scatteied as they fell, and 
aie uiiobscuied by vegetation, noi aie they vulgaiised by any modem 
accietions Add to this the mysteiy that hangs ovei their oiigin, 
and a Western iinpiess on its details unusual in the East, but whicli 
calls back the meinoiy of famihai foims and suggests memoiies 
that tliiow a veil of poetiy ovei its histoiy nioie than sufficient to 
excite adniiiation in the most piosaic spcctatois When, howevei, , 

wo come to i educe its dimensions 
to scale (Woodcut No 100), and 
to examine its pietensions to lank 
among the gieat examples of aichi- 
tectuial ait, the ihapsodies of which 
it has been the theme seem a little 
out of place 

The temple itself (Woodcut No 
161) IS a A'ciy small building, be- 
ing only 60 ft in length b}’’ 38 ft 
in width The width of the fa 9 ade, 
hoAvevci , IS eked out bj’' two wings 
01 adjuncts, which make it 60 ft 
As Geneial Cunningham estimates 
that its height, when complete, 
was 60 ft also, it lealises the pio- 
blcm the Jews so earnestly set 
themselves to solve — how to build 
a temple with the thiee dimensions 
equal, but yet should not be a cube 
Small, howevei, as the Jewish temple was, it was moie than twice as 
laige as this one At Jeiusalem the Temple was 100 cubits, oi 150 
ft , in length, bieadth, and height ^ At Maittand these dimensions 
weie only 60 ft But it is one of the points of inteiest in the K ash- 
mu i temple that it lepioduces in plan, at least, the Jewish temple 
moie neaily than any othei known building 



IGO Temple of MarttTOd (From a Drwmg 
byOenerilA Ciinniiiglnm ) 

Scale 100 feet to i inch 


’ Josephus, ‘Bell Jiicl ,’ v v 4,Mid- 
floth, IV 6 I hate wiitten a voik I hope 
one day to publish, ‘On the Temples 


of the Jews,’ in winch all these dimensions 
mil be diawn to scale 
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T]ie loof of ilie temple lias so cntiiely disajipeaied that Baron 
Iliigol doubted if it evei possessed one ^ Greneial Cuniiingliaiii, on 
the otliei hand, has no doubts on the sub]eot, and restores rt rn stone 
on his plate No 14 The absence, horvcvei, of any fragments on the 
floor of the temj)le that conld have belonged to the roof, militates 
sciionsly against this view , and, looking at the tenuity of the walls 
and the laige voids they include, I doubt extremely if they ever 
could have supported a stone loof of the usual design When, too. 



ICI View of Icmple at Mirttind (1 rom a Photograph ) 


the plan is carefully examined, it v ill be seen that none of the masses 
aie squaio, and it is voiy difficult to see liorv the loof of the porch 
could, if 111 stone, be fitted to that over the cella d’aking all these 
things into consideiation, my impicssioii is, that its roof — it ceitainly 
had one— was in wood , and knorving how extensivelj'- the Buddhists 
used wooden loofs foi then chaitya halls, I see no impiobabilitj’’ of 
this being the case heie at the time tins temple was erected 

The courtyard that suiiounds and encloses this temple is, in its 
state of 111111, a nioie remarkable object than the temple itself Its 


' ‘ Joiirm,! of tlic Asiatic Society of Ben"al,’ Sept ISIS, p 2G7 
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intemal dimensions aie 220 ft by 142 ft/ wbicb aie lespectable, 
tbougli not excessive, they aie not inncb moie than those of the 
temple of Neminatha at Griinar (Woodcut No 126), which are 165 ft 
and 105 ft , though that is by no means a laige Jama temple On 
each face is a central cell, laigei and highei than the colonnade in 
which it IS placed (Woodcut No 162), but even then only 30 ft 



162 Centril Cell of Court at Marttand (Fiom a Drawing by General A Cunningham ) No scale 


in height to the summit of the loof, supposing it to be completed, 
and the pillais on each side of it aie only 9 ft high, which aie 
not dimensions to go wild about, though then stiongly-imjiiessed 
Grecian aspect is ceitainly cuiious and inteiesting 

One of the most lemaikable featuies of the couityaid, though it 
IS common to all tiue Kashmm temples, is thus desciibed by Geneial 
Cunningham — “ I have a suspicion also that the whole of the in- 
teiioi of the quadiangle Avas oiigmally filled with Avater to a level 

' Cunmngham in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Sept 1848, 
p 269 
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■\nthin one fool of ilic of llic colninns and that access to tlio 

Icinplo "vvas gamed by a laised pallnvay of slabs, siipi^oitcd on solid 
blocks al sboi 1 inlcivals, -wbicb conncclcd tbo gateway flight of steps 
wilb llnl leading 1 o the Icinjilc The same kind of pathway must 
line sliotcbcd iigbl acio^s Ibe qnadi.inglc fioni one side dooiway to 
Ibo olbei Siimlai palln\a>s still e\isi in tbo Sbalimai gaidcns, as 
passages acioss Ibc difleK'nl lesemoii.s and canals On the outside 
of the (piadianglc, and close b> ibo noilbein side of ibo gateway, 
ibcie is a diain by anIikIi ibo siiipliis 1x0101 ioiind its e\]t, thus 
koojnng ibo sin face ahxa^s al ibc same level 'J’bc temples at Pan- 
dioiban Ledaii, and in ibo llaiabiniila Pass, aio still sianding in the 
inidsl ol vaiei A (onsiani snpjily of ficsb vaioi i\as kept up by a 
canal 01 vaioicoiiise fioin ibo Knoi Lanibad.iii vbieb was conducted 
alongside oi ibo mouni iin foi iboseiMceoi the neigbboining village 
of 8 inli nolsika ” A'c “ 'J'lio oiili ob^eci ” ibo Geiiei.il goes on to 
loni.iik “of oiociing temples in ibe innlsl of ix.iici nuist ba\e been 
to pi ICC ibein inoic imimdi.ii»'h nndei tin jnoieclion oi ibc X.igas, 
01 bmnan-bodied and ‘-nake-i 11b d gods vboi\cie/( iloiisp voisbippcd 
foi ages ibioiigboiii K isbinii ’ 

TlioK' ai<> no mscnpiions on ibis leinplo i\ bn b wimld enable ns 
to ri\ its dale with teilainfi biif all anlboi il les ai(' igiced ibal ibe 
ontlosuie al least i\ is eieelid b\ ]..ililadii\ a “ ulio loigned A n 72 d 
to 7 ( 1 ] , and nn coiiMction is tlial bo also eiiticd tb(‘ ioinjde liscll 
Goneial Cunningbani. lioi\c\<i on llio sticnglb of .1 jiassage in the 
‘Jbqa 'J’aiangnii ’ ascnbcs the building of tb(' temple to Panaditya,’ 
i\bo icignod A I) r »78 to o 9 -} lie niai bait local infoimation ulncb 
enables bun to nbaiiifv ibe ullage .Smliaioisik.! i\ilb ibis place 
iibieb be has not gnen to ibo iniblic, bill eien iben li is only s.iid 
bo oiofied a temple to ibo sun at Ibat jdaco,' but noibiiig to show 
that li lias ibis temple ^\belb(*l also li i\as dedicated to tlic sun is 
not clan I neiei sail a sun iom'jilo, 01 a dialling of one, and can, 


• ‘Journnl of tlic A'-mlic Poiirfi of 
IJfnpd,’ Sept ISib p 27 J 

* Cinimnpliiun boc <i( p 2f»b 
Yitrne, ‘Traiels in Kii-hinir,' 10I i p 
'tSl 

^ It It- not a little t-mfruliir, Iiowcicr, 
tliat the onli iciajilt I Iviioxv of jn India 
Hint rc‘-tnibbB this one, (itlici in iihin 
or nrrangomrnt, IS the sinallia leniiilo of 
Conjcicrani in tlie CJiohi coiintn, near 
Sladrns, and it is onrioiis tliat both the 
‘It.ija Taranfrini,’ tlic Kasliiniri liiston, 
iiiid tliat of the Cliola conntrj, iniailion 
that Ilanaditja of Kashmir married a 
d inghtcr of the Cliola hing, and assisted 


in forminir an aqiicdnot from the C’an\ei\ 
— shownifr at leisl an intimaei wlmh 
nia\ ha\e ansi a from fii.it allinitx of 
nice and iclnrion, ixliicli, oxoileuping 
(he intiiided Arxans, united (he two e\- 
(remities of India in one common bond 
True, (lie stjle of (lie tMO temples is 
difiercnt, hut when I saw (lie one I did 
not Know of (he < Mstence of (lie othei 
and did not as I now should, cxamino 
(he details wi(li tliaf cue winch alone 
would ( liable am one to pinnonnce de- 
hiiitel} rcpirding (hill anmities 

‘ Troid’fi ‘ Tiansl.ition,’lih 111,1 1G2 

u 
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tlieiefore, give no opinion on that head Be this, therefore, as it 
may, it seems to me extiemely impiohahle that the temple should 
have stood naked for 150 yeais, and then that a fai gieatei king than 
its fonndei should have added the indispensable adjunct of a coiut 
If, like all Kashmir! temples, it was intended to stand in the watei, 
something of the soit must have existed fiom the beginning, and Yeiy 
little have been left foi the gieat Lalitaditya to add Tu addition to 
this, many of the details of the temj)lc itself aie so neaily identical 
with those of the temjile at Avantipore, elected ad 852 oi 853, that 
it is veiy much moie likely that only 100 instead of 250 years intei- 
vened between the dates of the Marttand and Axantipoie temples 
The question as to what deity this temple was dedicated to is 

more difficult to determine 
than its date According to 
the ‘ Eaja Taiangini,’ ^ espe- 
cially as snmmaiised by 
Wilson,^ Lalitaditya was at 
the same time Buddhist, 
Jama, oi Vaishnava — thiee 
leligions that weie imdistin- 
guishable in that time of 
toleiance, but which after 
200 years of pei sedition and 
wars, came out distinct and 
antagomstic in the 10 th 
century If only the plan 
were submitted to me, I 
would unhesitatingly declaie 
it Jama , when its water 
arrangements were explained, 
it would as clearly appear 
Naga^ (Woodcut No lb3j, 
but not at all necessarily 
antagonistic to either Budd- 
hism or Yishnuism at that 
age As I have just said, 
I know nothing of sun 
temples, and cannot, therefore, say whether this resembles them oi 
not 

Unfortunately, the stone of which the temple is built is of so 
friable a nature that the sculptures are now barely recognisable, but, 
so far as can be made out from such photographs as exist, all the 



lb3 Niche n ith N iga Figure at Marttand 
(From a Photograph ) 


' Tiojer’s ‘Tiauslation,' lib iv,y 126-371 - ‘ Asiatic Eeseai dies ’ lol m P 49 

^ ‘ Tiee and Sei pent lYoi ship,’ p 47 
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'IHincipal figmes in the niclies liave snake-hoods aie Nagas, in fact, 
Avith thiee oi five-headed snakes at the hacks of then heads Any 
one on the spot, with his attention turned to this, could easily detei- 
niine in a few minutes how fai this was the case oi not , hut no one 


has yet visited it vuth the j)iepaia- 
tion necessaiy to settle this and 
many othei nnceitain points legaid- 
ing the aichitectnie and mythology 
of the jilace A monogiaiih, howevei, 
of this tem 2 ile would he a woik well 
worthy of any plains that might he 
bestowed n^ion it hy any Indian 
aichaiologist, foi, besides its histoiical 
and mythological imjioitance, many 
of its details aie of gieat beauty, 
and they have nevci been diawn 
with the caie they so well meiit 
(Woodcut No 1 64) As the tj’^jncal 
examjile of a quasi-classical style, a 



161 Soffit of Arch nt Mnrttand (Froto a 
SLetch bj the Into Mr Wilson B C S ) 


jieifect knowledge of its peculiaiities would be a landmark in the 


histoiy of the stylo both befoie and aftei its date 


Avantipore 

Next in imiioitance to Maittand, among Kashmiii temjiles, aie 
those of Avantijioie, all elected ceitainly within the limits of the 
leign of Avantiveima, the fiist king of the Utjiala djmasty, and 
who leigned fiom ad 875 to ad 904 The stone with which they 
aie elected is so fiiable, and the temjiles themselves aie so mined, 
that theie might be a difficulty m asceitaining to what leligion 
they weie dedicated if the ‘Eaja Taiangini’ weie not so distinct 
in desciibing this monarch as a devoted followei of Siva,^ and naming 
these temples as dedicated to various foims of that god 

The two j)iincipal luius stand in couityaids of nearly the same 
size, about 200 ft by 160 ft or 170 ft internally One, called 
Avantiswami, has inllais all lound, like Maittand, and almost 
identical in design and dimensions The othei is astylai, but the 
temple itself was much more imjfoitant than m the first example ^ 

* ‘Asiatic Eeseaiclies, vol xv p 61 Cowie also adds consideiably to om in- 
Tioyer’s ‘ Tianslation,’ lib v,c 128 foimation on tlie subject The dimen- 

* Plans of these temples with details sions quoted in the text are fiom Lieut 
are given by Cunningham, plates 17 and Cole, and aie m excess of those given by 
18, and by Lieut Cole with photographs. General Cunningham 

plates 20 to 27, and 2 to 5 foi details Mr 

n 2 
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The claaiacloiibtic tliai beciiis inosi clcaily to disinigniblx tlio 
stylo of tlic temples at Mai liaiicl fiom that ol those <it Avaiitipoio 
IS the gioaiei iiolmess ol detail -which the laitoi 
oxliihit, ]iist Midi a tendency, in tact, toA\aids 
the inoie elahoiatc caiMiigs of the ITindn stylo 
as one might c\]icct liom tluii dittoicnec in date 
Se-\oial f)l those ]i.i\e heen gnen 1 );\ tlic thice 
anthois to -whose Moihs ] ]ia\c so often had occasion 
to allnde, and to -winch the Kadei is k foiled, Imt 
the annexed liagment (Woodcut No IGa) of one 
of its eolnnins is as elegant in itsell, and almost 
as Intel c'sting histoiiealW. os the Done of the ex- 
amples quoted al)0^e, inasmneh as if it is conqiaicd 
\wro ^'(1 rom uirn' ‘"dll the jiillais ol tho tomh of M^eene (Woodcut 

Mr WlKon, ^ 1 ) if SCCms dlhlClllt to CSC .1]1C tllC COll- 

MCtion that tho two loims woie den\ed fiom some 
eomiiioii sonicc At all OAonts theie is nothing BcIan ecu the Pclo- 
ponnesns and K.ishmii, so lai as A\e non hnow, th.it so neaily 
icscnihlos it 



llHAMX \r 

At a place neai the icmote Mll.ige ol llhannai on the load 
hetneen Uii and Naoshei.i theie stands oni ot tlie l)est-])icsencd 
temples in the x alley Like all the oldei temjdes, it nas snjiplied 
xxitli the means ot keeping its coni t\ aid full ol natei, and during 
the long ages of neglect these hiought down silt and mud sufficient 
to half huiy the place It x\as icccntlv honexer oxeax ited hx 
oidei of the Ihipi ol Kashinn and hence its neailx ])Cifect state ^ Its 
dimensions aio less than those of the temples last desenhed, hcing only 
145 ft hy 120 ft hut. except fiom nalnial deeax of the stone, it is 
ncaily pcilcct and gix cs a x ei x Ian idea ol tho stxde of these huildings 
The ticfoilcd aicli x\ith its tall podinient. the detached column and 
its aichitiax'e, aic as distinctly shoxxn hoie as m any other existing 
example of a Kashinn i colonnade, and piesont all those quasi- 
classical featuics xxliich x\c noxx knoxx' x\-oio inhoiitcd fiom tho 
neighhouiing pioxunee of Gandhaia The contial temple is small, 
only 26 ft squaic, and its loof is noxx coxeied xxith xxooden shingles, 
hut xx’^hethei that xx^as the oiignial coxeiing is not coitain Looking, 
hoxx-ex'ci, at the cential side-cell of the colonnade (Woodcut No 166), 
it seems to me extiemcly doubtful xxhcthei Geneial Cunningham is 
justified in lestoiing the loof of tho temple, oi of tho ccutial cell at 

^ Lieut Cole, ‘Illustiations of Ancient Buildings in Knslimu,' p 23, plates 37 
and 38 > i j i 
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Maittand in stone My iinpiession lathei is, as hinted above, that 
the teinple-ioof was in wood , that of the side-cell in stone, hnt flat 



166 A lew In Court of Icniple nt Blnnijnr (From a Photograph ) 


At a place called Waniyat aie tivo gioups of temples, which were 
caiefnlly examined and desciihed by the Rev Mr Coivie,^ and plans 
and photogiaphs aie found in Lieutenant Cole’s book ^ They diffei 
somcAvliat fiom those Ave have been desciibing, inasmuch as they do 
not seem to haA’-e been enclosed in colonnaded couits, and consist each 
of one laige and scA^eial smallei temples, unsymmetrically ai ranged 
The laigei ones aie 30 ft and 32 ft squaie in plan over all, the 
smallei 10 ft oi 12 ft 

Theie aie no insciiptions, noi any histoiical indications that would 
enable us to fix the date of the Waniyat temples AAuth ceitainty, 
and the stone has decayed to such an extent that the details cannot 
be defined with the precision necessaiy foi compaiison AAuth othei 
examples, but Avhethci this decay arises fiom time oi fiom the natuie 
of the stone theie aie no means of knowing Lieutenant Cole, 
basing his inferences on certain similaiities he detects betAveen them 
and the temple of the Takt-i-Suleiman, which he believes was elected 
BC 220, asciibes then election to the fiist centuiy aftei Christ 
Reasoning fiom the same basis, if the temple on the Takt belongs 
to the 17th centuiy, I would infer that they Aveie among the most 
modern temples in this stylo in the valley Besides this, they aie 
puiely Hindu temples, without any of those Naga or Jama peculi- 
aiities that distinguish the older ones, and almost certainly, therefore, 
may be placed after the year ad 1000 Hoav much more modem 
they may be must be left for future inquiry 

* ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of - ‘ Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in 
Bengal,’ 18G6, p 101, et seqq Kashiiiii,’ p 11, plates 0 to 11 
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Among tlie lemaimng examples, peihaps the one that most cleaily 
exhibits the chaiacteiistics of the style is that at Pandiethan (Wood- 
cut No 167) It still 
stands, as it has always 
stood, in the contie of 
its tank , but the ovei- 
flow diains, which ori- 
ginally solved to keep 
the watei at the same 
level, having become 
choked by neglect, it 
can now only bo ap- 
pioached by swimming 
01 in a boat Oiiginally, 
it seems to have had a 
thud stoiej’" 01 division 
to its loof, but that has 
fallen , the lowei pait 
of the building, how- 
evci, exhibits all the 
chaiactciistic featuies 
of the style in as much 
peifcction as almost any 
othci known example 

One last examiilo must conclude oui illustiations of Kashmiii 
aichitectuie The temple at Payech, though one of the smallest, is 
among the most elegant, and also one of the most modem examples 
of the style (Woodcut No 168) Its dimensions aie only 8 ft squaie 
foi the siipeistiuotuie, and 21 ft high, including the basement, but 
with even these dimensions it acquiies a ceitain dignity fiom being 
elected with only six stones — foui foi the walls and two foi the 
lOof It stands by itself on a knoll, without any court, oi any of 
the sunoundings of the older temxiles, and, being dedicated wholly 
to the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, it certainly belongs to an age 
when then worship had superseded the older faiths of the valley It 
would be interesting if its date could be ascertained, as it carries ■with 
it that of the caves of Bhaumajo and of several other teinjiles So 
far as can at ]iiesent be made out, it seems to belong to the thirteenth 
century of oui era, but is probably of a more modern rather than 
of a more ancient date 

In oidei to ■write a com]ilete monogia^rhy of the Kashmiii style, 
Ave ought to be able to trace it very much fuithei back than any- 
thing in the x)ievious jjages enables us to do, and by some means 

» Cmiuingliam, ‘ Jonuial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Sept 1848, p 256 
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168 lemple at PayecU (From a Photograph ) 

to connect it witli tlie otliei styles of India In oidei to do tins, 
liowevei, we innst discover some Buddlnst leniains in Kaslnnii We 
know fiom histoiy tliat Asoka, bc 250, sent missionaries to convcit 
the mliabitants of the valley to the Buddhist faith, and that in the 1st 
centuiy Kanishka, a Bnddhist king, leigned heie absolutely and we 
know that in the 7th centuiy Hionen Thsang found Buddhism, if not 
the only leligion, at least one of the dominant faiths of the people The 
details he mentions, and the fact of his lingeiing lieie for two whole 
years (a d 633 to A D 634) to study its forms and scriptures, proves how 
important this religion then was ^ But not one vestige of a chaitya 
01 of a vihaia has yet come to light, and though there are mounds 
which may contain stupas, it is most improbable that they will con- 
tain any architectural forms that may be of any use for oui purposes 
When we know more of the forms and ages of the Gandhaia monas- 
teiies (ante, pages 169, et seqq ), they may sujijily some of the missing 
links required to connect the Kashmiri style to that of the outer 
world, but till the temples in Salt Range, and other little-fi equeiited 
parts of the Punjab are examined, we shall not know all that wo 


* ‘ Eaja Taiangmi ,’ 1 ol i \eisel70 


= ‘ Vie et Yo} agc«,’ i ol i p 9G 
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desiie Meamvliilo tlie annexed woodent (No 1G9), lepiosenting a 
temple at Mulct, shows how neaily the Puniahi style lescmhled that 
of Kashmir Theie aie the same ti cfoil-hcaded openings , the hiited 



163 Jimplc (It jMuIot in the ''lit lluig*' (rrom n I’ni topripli ) 

pillais, With qnasi-clavsical liases and capitals . and a gcneial smii- 
laiity of st;^le not to he mistaken Tlicic is anothci temple veiy 
similai, hnt smallei, at Katlinai hoth aie near Find Dadan Khan, 
and fioin what I can leani theic aie othcis wliicli may foim a con- 
necting link hetween the Gandhaia monastencs and the Kashmin 
temples It may he that i\Iahoinedan higotij* has defaced them all , 
hut, looking at the immense stiidcs that have hcen made diinng the 
last few yeais in this diicctioii, I feel confident that so soon as they 
aie looked for all that is still wanting will ccitainly he found 

So many and so vaiioiis aie the points of interest connected vuth 
the style of the ancient hiiildings in Kashmii, that they deserve much 
fullei illiistiation than is compatible with the scope of the present 
woik Though not mag-nifieent, they aie veiy pleasing and aj)pio- 
piiate examples of ait, and they have this advantage ovei most 
of tlie Indian stjdes, that Kaslnnii possesses in the ‘Eaja Taiangini,’ 
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what may be said to be the only Indian histoiy in existence Any 
one familiar with that woik, and Avith the actual buildings, could 
wjthout much difSculty fix then dates, and fiom the buildings illus- 
trate the histoiy This has not yet been accomplished, but theie is no 
doubt that it can be done 

Anothei point of interest connected with this style is the stiange 
but undoubted affinity which exists between it and the aichitectuial 
foims of ancient Gieece This, when fully investigated, may leveal 
to us lelations between the two countnes oi then outlying depend- 
encies which aie not now suspected 

But the gieatest pomt of inteiest is that arising out of the con- 
nexion which at one time seems to have existed between Kashmii 
and Cambodia, which will foim the subject of a subsequent chaptei 
Between the two we shall piobably be able to gathei up the threads 
of the long-lost foim of Seipent superstition, and leain to knoAV 
what weie the aiiangements of the temples, and what the woiship 
addiessed to that mysteiious deity 

I have alieady m my woik on Tiee and Seipent worship, and in 
the Tutioduction, enteied so fully into this subject, and said all that 
I have at piesent to say about it, that I need not do moie heie than 
lecapitulate the lesults, but they can haidly be too often lepeated in 
01 del to lendei the context intelligible So fai as I can asceitain, the 
people who adopted Buddhism in India weie neither the Aiyans noi 
the Diavidians, but a native aboiiginal lace in the noith, whom the 
Aryans called Dasyus Befoie then conveision they worshipped 
tiees and seipents, and aftei then adoption of the highei and puiei 
foim of woiship they continually i elapsed to then old faith and old 
feelings whenevei the influence of Buddhism became weak, oi its 
discipline relaxed This was especially the case in Kashmn, with 
Taxila, and Candhara, it was the head-quaiteis of Naga woiship in 
northern Tudia, and though the inhabitants embiaced Buddhism 
Avith avidity, theie aie every wheie signs of then backslidings In 
Kashmir the oldest temples, if not exclusively hTaga, certainly show 
an unmistakeable tendency in that dnection, and continued to do so 
till the Hindu levival in the 11th century After that they weie 
dedicated to Siva and Vishuu, and the people of the valley seem to 
have been completely converted to the Hindu leligion, when they 
fell under the influence of the followeis of Mahomet, and adopted the 
faith of the Arabian Piophet in oi about the 14th centuiy 

It IS between the fall of Buddhism and the nse of Mahomedanism 
that all the temples in the true Kashmiri style must be langed 
Befoie that we have nothing — aftei that, only the tomb of Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-dln and the tem^ile on the Takt-i-Suleiman can be classed as 
examples of the style, though the latter can haidly even claim a 
title to that affiliation 
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fcluins 01 Cli.utMis — ^\n(nk'Il — Tlnlx t — 'I’c iiipli « ill Ktiiifjni 


AN'i one loolving ai ilic muji, imd ilie inii)) onU, woiiM pioliaLly lie 
inclined to iancy lliat, lioni then Minilanlv ol situation and sui- 
lonndingb, the mts and aidiivohig^ of Nop il iniist usoinhlo those ot 
Kashinii liiNunld not, lu)^\o^tl he eas\ to inakt' a gieatei mist. ike, 
loi thcic aic no tA\o pioMiiccs ot India A\]iuh au inoie diaineti ie.illj 
opposed to one anothci in these lespefts than thes* two lliiii'ilayan 
skates Haitly this is due to lixal jitcnliantn s 'J’he ^alh•s of X(]m 1 
piopei — in wliicli the thico cajntals, I’atan, Hliatgaon, and Kh.it- 
inandn, aic sitnatcd — is only twel\c miles noith and south, h;s nine 
111 width cast and west It is tine, the hulk of the iiojmlation of the 
Goildia state liie in the i alleys that sniionnd this ccntial jiuint , hut 
they aic spaisc and isolated comnmnitics, hiiMiig ^ely little tom- 
immicat ion with each othei Kashnni, on the othei hand, is one of 
the most hcautitul .and feitilc \ .illejs m the woild, me.isnnng inoie 
than one hundied miles in one dneetion and moie than sescntyin 
anothci, wathont any iidgcs oi intci nipt ions of .ina soit, and capahle 
of maiiitainiiig a huge jiopnl.ition on one last, imhiokcn, feitile 
plain 

Anothci point of diflcicnco is, that Kashmii neici was a thoiongh- 
faio The population who now- possess it ontoicd it liom the south, 
and have letamed possession of it — in all histoiical times, at least — 
111 sufficient luimheis to keep hack any immigiation fiom the noith 
In Nepal, on the coiitraiy, the hulk ol the population aie Tluhctans, 
a people tiom the noith, left theic appaieiitly in then passage south- 
w^aid, and, so fai as w'o can gathei fioin such histones as exist, the 
southem laces wffio aic found tlicie only onteied the "valley in the 
beginning of the llth centuiy, and iicvei in such iiumhcis as 
matenallj’’ to modify the essentially Tuianian chaiactei of the 
people 

Nepal also diffeis fioiii Kashnni fioin the fact that the IMaho- 
iiiedans nevei had possession of then valley, and iievci, consequently, 
influenced their aits or then leligions The aichitectuial Instoiy of 
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the two valleys dilfeis, eonseqiiently, in the following paiticulais 
In Kashinii wo have a Biiddliist peiiod, supoiseded in the 8th century 
by an oiiginal quasi-classical style, that lasted till it, in its turn, 
was supplanted by that of the Moslem in the 15th centuiy In 
Nepal wo have no succession of styles — no histoiy in fact — for we do 
not know when any of the thiee religions was introduced , but what 
we find IS the Vaishnava, Saiva, and Buddhist leligions existing side 
by side at the piesont day, and flourishing with a rank luxuriance 
unknovui on the plains of Bengal, where probably their exuberance 
was checked by the example of the Moslems, who, as just remarked, 
had no influence in the valley 

Owing to all the piinciiial monuments in Nepal being modern — 
all, certainly, subsequent to the 14th centuiy — and to the people 
being too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found on the 
plains the buildings of Nepal cannot compare, as aichitectuial objects, 
with those found in other parts of India But, on the other hand, 
the veiy fact of tlicii being model n gives them an interest of then 
OA\ui, and though it is an exaggeration, it is a chaiacteiistic one, 
Avlicn it IS said that in Nepal there are more temples than houses, and 
nioio idols than men, it is time to such an extent tliat there is an 
unlimited field for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings 
arc maivellously picturesque Judging from photographs and such 
materials as arc available, I have no hesitation in asserting that 
theie aio some streets and palaces in Khatmandu and Bhatgaon 
which are more picturesque, and more striking as aichitectuial 
comiiositions, than arc to be lound in any other cities in India 
Tlie style may be called baibaious, and the buildings have the 
defect of being piincipally in wood, but then height, then variety 
of outline, then Avealth of caiAung and iichness of colour, are 
such as are not to bo found in Benares oi any other city of the 
plains 

Tlie real point of interest in the aichitectuie of Nejial to the true 
student of the ait lies in its ethnogiaifliic meaning When fully 
mastered, it presents us AAuth a complete microcosm of India as it 
AAas in the 7th centuiy, Avhen Hiouen Thsang visited it — when the 
Buddhist and Biahmanical religions flourished side by side , and 
AA'^hen the distinctive features of the Amiious laces were far more 
marked than they haAm since become under the powerful solvent of 
the Mahomedan domination 

From all these causes I believe that if the materials existed, and 
it were possible to write an exhaustive history of the aichitectuie 
of the valley of Nepal, it Avould tliiOAv more light on most of the 
problems that arc noAV perplexing us than that of any other province 
in India It only, hoAvevei, can be done by some one on the spot, 
and perfectly familiar not only AAith the Nepalese buildings but with 
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all tlie i^liases of tlie question / but oven tlicn its value would bo moi o 
etbnogiapliio than ajsthotio If this Aveio an eihnogiaphic histoiy 
of aichitectme, to win oh the esthetic question weio snboidinate, it 
Avould bo indispensable that it should be ationi 2 )ted, liowovei incom- 
lilete the inatoiials might bo , but the oontiaiy being tlie ease, it 
must suffiee lieio to point out the ioims ol iho aiehitcetuio, ineiely 
indicating the modes in which the laiioiis st;^lcs aic divided among 
the diifcient laocs 

Like that of so many othci countiies of India, ihe mj thic histoi*y 
of Nepal commences with thai oi Ihe heiocs of Iho ‘ IMahabaiata,’ buf 
with some moic icasons in this c,isc lhan in most ofhcis, foi it seems 
inobablo that it was thiough the Himalayas that Iho Pandus enteicd 
India, and coitain, at all ci cuts, lhal the ])oem lopicsciits the sui- 
vivois of the gicat vai letuniing to Iheii homes, acconqiaincd by 
then dogs, acioss these mountains, tlnough the dominion of the 
Goikhas, if not actually thiough the \ alley ol Nejt.il The long 
lists ol names, hovcACi, that connect the^e (•\onts uith modem 
events, if not jiuicly fabulous, aic at least ban on ol all inteiest, and 
no event is iccoidcd betveen 1 500 ;\c.ns ii c and v n l.'tOO that need 
aiiest attention What vo do gathei is, that at some i emote jiciiod, 
inobably the liist ccntuiy ol oui eia. Buddhism did pcnetiatc into 
the valley, and, hnding it inhabited by a ])en])lc ol 'rinbctan ongin, 
it was, of couisc, easily ado^ited, and has suite lemaintd the loligion 
of that section of the ^'o^mlation - 


' Nepal IS foitunalo in Inuinu: pn^.- 
sesbecl m Mi Biiaii II Ilodg-^nii one of 
the inoit acute ohsen er-, that cr praetd 
the Bengal CimI Stniec At the tunc, 
hoMeiei, vhen he iias RcMdcnt in the 
valley, none of the qncbtion^s mooted in 
this nork can bo said to line hecn 
stalled, and he nas maiiih engrobsed 
in es.ploiing and coinnninicating to othci & 
the unsuspected n ealth of Biiddliistlcani- 
ing nluch ho found in Nepal, and tlie 
SCI vices he icndeied to this cause irc in- 
calculably gieat Noi did ho neglect the 
aichitecture I have before me a slioit 
mannsenpt essay on the subject, onR 
four sheets foolscap, n ith about one huu- 
died illustrations, nhich, if fullj noil.ed 
out, ivould be nearly all that is leqiiiiod 
Unfoitunately theie aie ncithei dates 
nor dimensions, and the essay is so 
shoit, and the drawings, made bj na 
tives, so incomplete, that it does not 
supply what is wanted , but if worked 
out on the spot and supplemented hi 


lihotographs it might bo all that is 
roijnired 

* Acnuoiismist iko occur-, in Buchanan 
iraniiUon’s ‘Account of the Kingdom of 
Nipil ’ At Jingo ■)7 he ‘-ai- '• Gautama, 
according to the be-,t milhoritics, Incd 
in the‘'i\th centnn ii c , and ikin in the 
iii-t centun A u The doctrines of Saki a 
Singha diflcr most c—cntialh from those 
of Gautama ” In the nritmg-, of an\ 
other man this nould bo put domi ns 
a stujnd mist.ike, but ho nas so careful 
an obsener that it is eiident that his 
infoimcis confounded the founder of the 
Saka era — nhethcr ho nas Kanishla or 
not — with the founder of the religion, 
though thoj seem to bo jierfectly an are 
of thcnoielti of the doctiincs introduced 
In Nag ujuna and the fourth convocation 
lie adds, page 190, that Buddhism was 
introduced into Nepal An 33, which is 
piobablj, howcier, fiftj years too early 
— if, at least, it was consequent on the 
fourth coinocation 
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Tlieie aie two accounts of the inode m whicli the Hindu oi Eajput 
element was inti educed into the valley The favouiite one is, that 
aftei the sack of Chittoic by Ala-u-din, in 1306, the conqueroi sought 
the hand of the pioud Eaiput’s daughtei, and to avoid the con- 
tamination he and his folio weis fled and sought lefuge m Xepal 
Anothei account repxesents the Eajas of Mithila and Semiun — de- 
scendants of the Suiya Yansa kings of Ayodhya — and the Eajputs of 
Cauougo flying in like mannei, in 1326, to avoid the tyianny of the 
Delhi empciois, and that it was these tubes, and not the fugitives 
fiom Chittoie, who coiiqiieied and colonised a pait of the valley ^ 
Both accounts aie piohahty to some extent tiue, and they and then 
followeis foim the Paihiittya oi Hindu element in the population 
at the piesent day, and make up the hulk of those who piofess the 
Hindu loligion and voislup Siva and Vishnu and the othei gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon 

Befoic they enteied the valley, howevei, it seems to have been 
occupied by Kiiat-as, Bhotyas, Ncwais, and othei tubes of impuie 
oiigin,’ accoiding to the Hindu idea of puiity — in othei woids, 
Taitois 01 Thibetans — and they aie those who had eaily adopted 
the doctiincs of Buddlia and still adheie to them The Newais seem 
to have becu the go^elulug caste till the ycai 1768, when a weak 
soveicign having called in the assistance ot a ncighbouiing Goikha 
Ea]a, he seized the kingdom, and his successois still lule in Nepal 
They appaiently weio oiiginallj’’ of the Magai tiibe,^ but having mixed 
V ith the immigiant Hindus call themselves Eaiputs, and have adopted 
the Hindu leligion, though in a foiin voiy difieient fiom that kno^vn 
111 the plains, and diffciing in a mannci we would scaicely be inclined 
to expect When the icligion of the destioyei was introduced into 
a countiy that piofcssed the mild leligion of Buddha, it might 
natuially bo supposed that its most savage featuies would be toned 
do-wii, so as to meet, to some extent at least, the piejudices of the 
folloveis of the leligioii it was supeiseding So fai fiom this being 
the case in this instance, it is said that when first intioducmg the 
lehgion the Goikhas piopitiated the deity with human saciifices, till 
waimed in a dieam to desist and substitute animals ® Besides this, 
the images of Duiga oi Kali, though hideous and lepulsive enough in 
the plains, are ten times inoie so in Nepal , and, in fact, thioughoiit 
theie IS an exaggeiation of all the most pioininont featuies of the 
leligion, that would lead to the belief that it found a singulaily 
congenial soil in the valley and blossomed with unusual exubeiance 
theie This, in fact, is one of the leasons that lead to the belief that 


‘ Buchanan Hamilton, ‘ Account of 
the Kingdom of Nepal,’ p 12 
2 Ibid , p 49 


® Buchanan Hamilton, ‘Account of the 
Kingdom of Nepal,’ p 190 
■* Ibid , p 22 “ Ibid , pp 35 and 211 
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the religion of Siva is a northern Tartar snpeistition, which, when 
intiodiiced into India, was softened and modified to suit the mildei 
genius of the people, hut among the hill tribes, with northem 
affimties, it was piactised with all the Tantiic devil-woi shipping 
peculiarities that chaiacterise its oiiginal birthplace So far, too, as 
the archrtecture of the Saiva ternaries rn Jfepal rs concerned, it seems 
to rndicate that the worshrp came rnto the valley from the north, 
and not from the plains of Bengal The architecture of the temples 
of Vislmn, on the contiary, seems evidently to be an ofishoot of the 
art of the plains 


Stupas or Chaityas 

The two oldest and most important Buddhist monuments in the 
valley of Nepal aie those of Swayambunath and Bouddhama ^ the 
foimei, beautifully situated on a gentle eminence about a mile from 
Kbatmandu, the latter at Kasachiel, at some distance off 



1(0 Temple of Sw aj ambunith, Nepal (From a Drawing m the Hodgson Collection) 


A -new of tLis ieiiiiile fiom tlie frontispiece of Buclianan Hamilton’s volume 
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No A’Oiy iDiecise infoimation is to be bad about tbe date of either, 
but, in then piesent foim at least, thej’’ aie not the oldest in the 
valley Accoiding to Biian Ilodgson, theie aie several low, flat, 
tumuli-like chaityas, with veiy inodeiate tees, which aie older, and 
may be of any age , but, as will be seen from the previous woodcut 
(No 170), that at Swayambunath is of an iiiegulai clumsy form, 
and chiefly lemaikablo foi the exaggerated form of its tee This 
IS, in fact, the most marked chaiacteiistic of the modem Thibetan 
dagoba, ivhich in China is earned frequently to such an extent that 
the stupa becomes evanescent, and the tee changes into a nine or 
tlmteon-stoieyed towei According to Knlqiatiick (p 151 ), “this 
temple is chiefl}’’ celebrated foi its perpetual fiie, the two principal 
wicks having iiieseived then flames from time iminemoiial ” The 
continual presence of the fiie-altai, in connexion vuth statues of 
Buddha in Gandliaia, would lead us to suspect a connexion between 
fill e-Avoi ship and Buddhism in that piovince, but hardly so intimate 
as this would seem to 
iudic<ito 

In IMi Hodgson’s 
collection theie aie 
iicaily one bundled 
diamngs of chaityas 
in Nepal, all diflcioiit, 
most of them small, 
and generally highly 
oniamentcd , but none 
of them gland, and 
none exhibiting that 
eldgance of foini oi 
beauty of detail which 
chaiacteiises the build- 
ings of the iilaiiis 
From a low, flat 
mound, one - tentli of 
its diaraetei in height, 
tliej’’ use to such a tall 
building as tins, which 
a common form. 


IS 



S 


171 


Ncpnlcso Kostlwkar No scale 


healing the name of 
Kosthakai CVVoodcut 
No 171), in which 

the dagoba is only the ciowning ornament, and between these there 
IS every conceivable variety of shape and detail Among others, 
there is the four -faced Irngam of Siva, with a corresponding emblem 
with four Buddhas , and altogether such a confusion of the two 
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to coiifiiin ilio idea IniHcd at al)ovc, ilnit tlio lingam 



I>e\ 1 Bho■^^ 'ini 1 ciniilo, Bhatgioii (Prom a Photograpli ) 


a dimiiititive dagoLa, and not the onihleni it is nsnall} 
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supposed to icpiesciit, tlioiigli, aio doubt, ni modem times uiidei stood 
to have tliat meaning 

By fai the most chaiacteiistic and beautiful temples of the 
Nepalese aie those possessing man 3’- stoie3’'s di\ided with sloping 
loofs The}*- aie unlike an3*^thing lound in Bengal, and all then 
affinities seem with those in Buimah 01 China Usuall}*', thej* seem 
to bo dedieatod to the Saiva faith, but Mr Hodgson mentions one at 
Batan, wheie “ Sak3'a occupies the basal flooi, Ainitabha the second 
stoie3’, a small stone chait3’a the thud, the Dhamiadatu Mandala the 
foiiith the fifth, 01 apex of the building, exteiiialty consisting of a 
small chuiamani, 01 jewel-headed chaitj^a ” 

One of the most elegant of this class is the Bhowani temple at 
Bhatgaon, lepiesontcd in the pievious woodcut (No 172) It is five 
stoiejs 111 height, but stands paiticulailj*' well on a pyiamid of five 
steps, which gives it a gicatci dignitj* than nianj*' of its congeneis 
Anothei, dedicated to jMahadeo, is seen in the centie of the next 
Avoodcut (No 173) It IS onlj*- tiA'-o stoiej's in height, but has the 
same chaiacteiistic foim of loof, A\diich is neailj*- u]iiA*^eisal in all 
buildings, ciAul 01 ccclesiaslical, aaIucIi liaA'c anj' pietcnsion to aichi- 
tectuial design d’ho temiilc on the loft of the last cut is dedi- 
cated to Iviishna, and aaiII be easilj' lecogniscd hy anj^ one famihai 
Avith the aichitcctuie of tlie plains liom its sikia 01 spue, Avnth the 
cuivilineai outline, and its clusteiing jiaAnlions, not aiianged quite 
like the oidinaij*’ tjqies, but still so as to bo unmistakeably Bengali 

One othei example must complete oui illustiation of the aichi- 
teetuie ot Nepal It is a dooiAvaj*- leading to the duibai at Bhatgaon, 
and IS a singulail> chaiacteiistic specimen of the stjde, but pai- 
taking much moic ot Cliina than of India 111 the style ot its oina- 
nicnts (\\ oodcut No 174, p 307) It is indeed so like an aichway 111 
the Nankau Pass, neai Pekin — given fuithei on — that I A\as at fiist 
inclined to asciibe them to the same age 'J'he Chinese example, 
lioAAeA'ei, is dated 111 1345 this one, accoiding to Mi Hodgson, AV'-as 
elected as late as 1725, jmt then oinamentation is the same In the 
centie is Gaiuda, Avith a seven-headed snalce-hood , and on eithei 
hand aie Nagas, AVith seA^en-headed hoods also, and the geneial 
chaiactoi of the foliaged ornaments is so similai that it is difficult to 
belieAm 111 so gieat a lapse of time betAveen them , but I daie not 
question Mi Hodgson’s evidence Since he Avas in Nepal the building 
on the left-hand side of the cut has been “ impioved ” His diaAvmgs 
shoAv it to have been one of the most pictuiesque buildings in the 
Amlle}'" It ceitainlj*" is not so iioav 

It maj'- be lemembeied that 111 speaking of the aichitectuie of 
Caiiaia (ante, p 272 ), I lemaiked on the similaiity that existed 

• ‘ Jomn.il of the E 03 M Asiatic Sociely,’ vol v (N S ) p IS 
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lJct^^cell tliai ol that i emote pioviiicc .iml ihc fel>lc tliat ib loiuid in 
this IhiiiaLay.iii AMlley , and ] do not think that any one can look 



IT"! 'I rinplo of 'll ilndoo mill Kri«linn I’ltin (Proin i Pliotof,rijih ) 


at the illustiations quoted above, especially Woodcuts Nos 150 and 
153, and not peiceive the siinilaiity between them and the Jsepalese 
examples thon 2 ,h it might leqnne a lamiliaiity -with all the photo- 
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giaijlib to make it OA^ident, Avithout its being pointed out Tins 
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than seventy yeais ago, that “ it is leniaikahle enough that the 
Newai -women, like those among the Nans, may, in fact, have as 
many husbands as they please, being at liheity to di Amice them con- 
tinually on the slightest pietence”^ Di Buchanan Hamilton also 
lemaiks that “though a small jioition of the Neivais haAm foisaken 
the doctiine of Buddha and adopted the Avoiship of Snm, it is Aiuthout 
changing then manneis, AAdnch aie chiefly lemaikahle foi then extia- 
oidinaiy caielessness about the conduct of then AAmmeii and he 
elsewheie lemaiks on then pioiniscuousness and licentiousness ^ In 
fact, theie aie no tivo tubes in India, except the Hans and Heivais, 
AAdio aie knoAAm to have the same stiange notions as to female chastity, 
and that, coupled Avith the aichitectuie and other peculiaiities, seems 
to point to a similaiity of lace which is botli cuiious and inteiesting 
hut hoAA’’ and wlien the connexion took place I must leave it to otheis 
to deteimine I do not think theie is anything in the likeness ot 
the names, hut I do place faith in the similaiity of then aichitec- 
tuie combined AVitli that of then mauneis and customs 

Wooden Templis 

In the Himalayan distiicts hetAA’-een Kashmn and Nepal, in Kulu, 
Kangia, and Kuinaon, theie aie a vast numhei of temples, legaidmg 
Avhich it would he extiemely inteiestmg to have nioie infoiination 
than Ave uoav possess They aie all in wood, geneially Deodai pine, 
and, like most buildings in that mateiial, moie fantastic in shape, 
but at the same time moie pictuiesque and moie iichly caived than 
buildings 111 moie peimanent and more inti actable mateiials AVhat 
Ave noAV knoAv of them, lioAveAmi, is mainly deiived fiom photographs, 
taken Avithout any system, only as pictuies, because the buildings 
AVPie eithei picturesque in themselves oi so situated as to impiOAm 
the landscape No one yet has thought of measuiing them, noi of 
asking to what divinities they aie dedicated, and still less of inquiiing 
into then age oi tiaditions , and till this is done it is imjiossible to 
tieat of them in anything like a satisfactoiy mannei 

'Wlienevei this chaptei of Indian aichitectuial histoiy comes to 
be Aviitten, it will foiin a cuiious pendant to that of the \Amoden 
aichitectuie of Sweden and Noiway, the similaiities betAveen the tAVO 
gioups being both stiiking and instinctive It can haidly be ex- 
pected that any ethnogiaphical oi political connexion can be tiaced 
betAAmen peoples so i emote fiom one anothei which could influence 
then aichitectuial foims , but it is cuiious, if tins is so, to obseive 
hoAv people come independently to adopt the same foims and similai 

' ‘ Neiiaul,’ ]■) 187 ■ the Kingdom of Nepal,’ pp 29, 42, 

-Buchanan Hamilton, ‘Account of 51, &c 
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mode.s uf dccoiatiou when n&ing the same mateiials foi like pni- 
po'-es, and nndei sinulai climatic influences Although it may, 
consequently, be impossible to tiace any influence that the pcojfle of 
the Himalayas could have exeited on the peoples of the noith-west 
of Euiope, it IS by no means cleai that in these wooden stiuctuies we 
maj" not find the geim of much that is now peiplexing us with legaid 
to the eailiei toinis of Hindu stone aichitectuie Like Buddhist 
aichitectuie, theie can baldly be a doubt that much of it wms deiived 
fiom wooden oiiginals and it is difficult to see any locality ivlieie 
w'ooden styles wmie likel}’- to be eailiei adopted and longei piactised 
than in those valleys Avheie tlie Deodai pine is abundant, and foims 
so excellent and so lasting a building mateiial 

An exploiation of these valleys would, no doubt, bung to light 
many cuiioiis monuments, which w^ould not onlj’- be inteiesting in 
themselves, but might 
thiow' consideiable light 
on iiianj' now" obscuie 
points of oui inquiiies 
One monument, foi in- 
stance, has lecently been 
discoveied by Majoi God- 
w"in Austen neai the foot 
of the Naga hills in As- 
sam, wdiich IS unlike any 
othei kjiowui to exist auj"- 
w"heie else The temple 
— if temple it ma}" be 
called— consists of a long 
coil idol, about 250 ft in 
length and 21 ft wade, 
the loof of w"hich Avas 
suppoited by pillais 
iiehly caiArnd, spaced 15 
ft to 21 ft ajiait, but 
its most lemaikable fea- 
tuies aie tw'o ioavs — one 
of sixteen, the othei of 
seA^enteen monoliths 
standing in fiont of this 
The tallest is 15 ft , the smallest 8 ft 5 in , the geneial lange being 
fiom 12 to 13 ft in height, and 18 ft to 20 ft in ciicumfeieiice 



17t lilonolitlis at Uiimpur 

(From 1 Drmiiig bj Mi}or Godnm Austen ) 


’ The folloAA ing paiticuHis aic taten 
fiom a papei hi IMa^or Austen in the 


‘ Joiimal of the Asiatic Socictj of Ben- 
gal ,’ a ol xliii ],aiti 1874 
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No two aie exactly alike, though all have a geneial siniilaiity of 
design to those lepresented in the pieceding woodcut (No 175), 
which may he consideied as typical of the stjUe Anothei siinilai 
monolith was found a small distance off, measniing 16 ft 8 in in 
height, and 23 ft in ciicumfeience 

The natives wei e quite unable to give any account of these curious 
monuments, noi is it easy to guess why they weic placed wheie thej’- 
aie So far as I know, no similai monument exists any wheie, foi 
the pillais seem iieifcctly useless, though attached to two rows of 
stones that may liaAm home a loof, otheiwise tliey look like those 
lows of Hide stone monuments which we aie fainiliai with in this 
coiintiy and in Biittany, but which a moie aitistic people maj^ have 
adorned with lude canungs, instead of leaving them quite plain, as 
oui foiefatheis did As foi then caiving, tlic onlj^ things the least 
like them, so fai as I know, in India, aic the pillais in the temple 
at Moodbidii (Woodcut No 152), and in othoi places in Canaia, but 
theie the pillais aic actual suppoits of loofs, these aie loiind-headed, 
and evidently nevei weie intended foi any utilitaiian purpose 

Judging fiom the gateway and othei icmains of the town of 
Dimapui, in whieli these pillais aie found, they cannot be of any 
gieat age The gateway is of the Gam type with a pointed aich, 
piobablj’’ of the 16th oi 17th centmy, and, if IMaioi Austen’s obsei- 
vation IS collect, that the sandstone of which they aie composed 
IS of a fiiable and pciishable natuie they cannot be of any i emote 
antiquity 

It would be veiy inteiesting if a few inoie similai inoniiinents 
could be found, and Assam is one of the most piomisnig fields in India 
foi such discovciies When Hioucn Thsang visited it, in the 7th 
centuiy, it was known as the kingdom of Kami up, one of the thiee 
piincipal states of noithein India, and continued populous and im- 
poitant till the Patlian soveieigns of Delhi attempted its conquest in 
the l5th centuiy Owing to the physical difficulties of the counti 3 % 
thej^ never were able to succeed in this attempt , but they blockaded 
the eountij^ foi many j^eais, and, cut off fiom the lest of the woild, 
the savage hill tribes on either hand, aided by famine, so depopu- 
lated the countiy that the jungle oveipoweied the feeble lemnant 
that suivived, and one of the iichest vallej^s in the woild is now 
one of the most spaisely inhabited A good and libeial goi eminent 
might, in a few yeais, go fai to lemedy this state of affairs, and, if 
so blessed, the jungle might again be cleaied and lendeied tit foi 
human population When this is done theie can be no doubt but 
that the lemains of many ancient cities amII be found Alreadj’’ 
(''aptain Dalton has given an account of the luins of Gohati, which 
was almost certainly the ancient capital of tlie province “ Its foimei 
impoitance,” the Commissionei saj’-s, “ is well attested by the immense 
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extent of its foitifications, and tlie piofusion of caived stones wliicli 
eyeiy excavation of the modem town bungs to light The remains 
of stone gateways and old stone budges aie found both within and 
without the old city walls ” ^ Cajitam Hanna}'' gives a view of one of 
these budges Like all the lest, it is consti noted, without aiches on 
the hoiizontal piinciple,^ but it may be as old as the time of the 
Chinese Pilgiims Besides these, othei luins have been found and 
desciibed, in moie oi less detail, in the pages of the ‘ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ When moie fully known they will ceitainly 
be of consideiable histone and cthnogiaphic value, though they 
haidly can compaie with the ^ast monuments of such pi evinces as 
Oiissa 01 Giiieiat, and othei paits of India Biopei 


Thibet 

It would be extiemely inteiesting if, befoie leaving this pait of 
the world, it weie possible to cominle anything like a satisfactoiy 
account of the Buddhist style in Thibet, foi it is theie that Buddhism 
exists in its gieatest puiity at the piesent moment, and theie only 
IS it entirely and essentially a pait of the system of the people We 
would gladly, theiefoie, comiiaie the existing state ef things in 
Thibet vith oui accounts of India in the days of the supiemacy of 
the same leligion The jealousy of the Chinese, howevei, who aie 
now supieme ovei that nation of piiests, pievents fiee access to the 
counti}’’, and those who have penetiated beyond its foi bidden ban leis 
ha% e eithei done so in the disguise of mendicants, and, consequent!}’-, 
daied neithei to diaw nor examine minutely what they saw, oi else 
had little taste foi poitiaying what was unintelligible, and, conse- 
quently, of veiy little inteiest to them ^ 

So fai as can be made out from such naiiativcs as we have, theie 
does not seem to be in Thibet a single lelic-shime lemaikable eithei 
for sanctity oi size, noi does lelic-rvoiship seem to be expiessed eithei 
in then aichitectuie oi then leligious foi ms But as no country 
in the woild possesses a laigei body of piiests in piopoition to its 
population, and as all these aie vowed to celibacy and live tcgethei, 
then monasteries aie more extensive than any we know of elsewheie 

some containing 2000 or 3000 lamas, some, if we may tiiist M Hue, 

as many as 15,000 ^ The monasteries do not seem to be built with 


1 ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol xsiv p 1 , e/ seqq 
” Ibid , vol XX p 291, ei seqq 
3 Oapt Tiiinei, it is tiue, who was sent 
to Teeshoo Lomhoo by Waiien Hastings, 
has published with his inteiesting nar- 
lative a nunibei of \ery faithful views of 


vhat he saw, but they aie not selected 
fioin that class of monuments ivhich is 
the subject of our piesent inquiiy 

■' ‘Voj’age dans le Thibet,’ lol u p 
289 The monasteiy lefeiied to is that 
of Seia, in the neighboiiihnod of T assa, 
the capital 
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any legulaiity, oi to be gion])ed into combmationfe of any aichitectuial 
pietension, but to consist of long sticcts of cells, mostly sniioiincling 
small coni tyai els, tluee oi lorn on each side, and soinetimcs two oi 
even tliiee stoieys high, geneially, jioihaps always, with a small 
shiine 01 altai in the centie The moiiastei}" of Boiiddha La, outside 
the citj' of Lassa, wheie the Delai Lama icsides, seems to bo of moie 
magnificence than all the icst — tlie cciitie being occupied by a building 
foni stoieys high, ci owned by a dome (making the fifth) covoicd 
entiiely with sheets of gold (lathci, poihaps, meiely gdt), and sni- 
loimded by a poiist^le of columns, which aie gilt also Aiound this 
cential palace aie gioupcd a numbei ol smallci ones, i\hcie tlic infeiioi 
membeis of this gicat cede lastical oidei icsidc but of all this it is 
difficult to foiin a distinct idea without some bottci diawings than 
the native ones, vliich aie at picsent alone available 

The Delai Lama, who lesides in this palace, is bolicicd by the 
Thibetans to be the living incaination ol the Deity, and, in conse- 
quence, IS the piincipal, if not the onl}^ olpect of voishij) in Lassa 
Theie aie, howevei, foui oi five suboidinato incainations in diffeienl 
paits of Thibet and Mongolia, vho, though infciioi to this one, aic 
still objects of woiship in the places wheie they icside, and bv 
paiticulai sects of Buddhists 

It IS this woiship of a living lathei than of a dead deity that 
seems to be the piincipal cause of the diffeience of the aichitectuial 
foims of India and Thibet In the countiies vc liave hithcito been 
desciibing no actual incaination of the Deity is believed to have taken 
place since the death of Sakya Mum, though the spiiit of Cfod has 
descended on inanj’- saints and holy men in India theiefoic, thej 
have been content to woiship images of the depaited deity, oi lelics 
which lecall IIis piesence In Thibet, wheie then deity is still j^icsent 
among them, continually tiansmigiating, but nevei dying, of coiiise 
such a foim of woiship would be absuid, no iclic of a still living god 
can exist, noi is the semblance oi the memoij’' of any past mani- 
festation thought woith pieseiving A piwu, theiefoie, we should 
scaicelj’ look lieie foi the same class of saciod edifices as we find in 
India 01 Ceylon 

Owing to the jealousy with which the countiy is guaided against 
the intiiision of Euiopeans, we may piobably haA^e to wait some time 
befoie Thibet itself, oi eA'^en the valleys dependent upon it in the 
Himalayas, are so accessible to Euiopean tiaamlleis as to enable 
them to supply the data requisite foi the purpose In the mean- 
while, hovevei, the view (Woodcut No 176) of the doorway of 
the temple at Tassiding is curious as shoAAung a peiseveiance 
in the employment of sloping jambs, which ive do not meet 
with in the plains It ivill be lecollected that this feature is 
nearly universal in the Behai and early ivestein cairns (Woodcuts 
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Nos 43, 45, and 50 j, but tlieie we lose it It may liave con- 
tinued to be commonly employed duiing the Middle Ages, though 
the examjilcs have peiished , but it is cuiious to find it cioiiping up 
heie again aftei a lapse of 2000 yeais ' 

Anothei view in the poich of the temple at Pemiongchi is also 
inteiesting, as showing the foim of loof which we aie faiiiiliai with 
111 the lock examples, and also as illustiating the extent to which the 
biacket capital of India may be earned undei the influence of wooden 
aichitectuie (Woodcut No 177) It haidly seems doubtful that the 
idea was oiiginally deiivcd fiom ivooden constiuction, but was 
equally appiopiiate to masonic foims, and is used in niasoniy so 
]udiciously bj’- Indian aichitects that ive lose sight of its oiigin in 
most instances altogethei 

Inteiesting as these ninioi stjks undoubtedly aie fiom then 
laiiety, and valuable though they may be foi the hints they a fluid 
us in uudei standing the liistoiy of the othei styles, they nevei can 
be so imjioitaiit as the gieatei aichitcctuial gioipis that aie found on 
the plains of India itself A inonogiaph of the styles of Kashmii oi 
Nepal, 01 of the inteiinediate valleys, would be an invaluable addition 
to 0111 knowledge, but haidlj'- moie is leqniied in a geneial histoiy 
than that then places should be indicated, and then geneial chaiac- 


* It IS found cnnently employed in tlie 
decoiative scnip'^uie of the Gandliaia 


monastenes, but ne\ei as a constiuctue 
feat me 
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teiistics so defined as to lendei them lecogmsahle Even these ininoi 
st5des, hoAveAmi, will hecome moie intelligihle when studied in con- 
nexion with the Diavidian and noithein styles, which aie those it 
IS next pioposed to define and desciihe 
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Tlwples at Kangka 

Though a little out of then place in the senes, theie aie two small 
temples in one of the Himalayan valleys which it may he expedient 
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to desciibe lieie befoie leaving tins paifc of the subject, as then 
peculiarities will assist us in undeistancling much that has just been 
said, 01 that will be piesently advanced Besides this, they do not 
exactly fit into any othei senes, but they can haidly be passed 
ovei, as they possess what is so laie in Indian temjiles — a well- 
ascei tamed date 

The temples aie situated m the village of Kiiagiama, not fai 
fioni Kote Kangia, and, as an insciiption on them lecoids, weie 
built by two biotheis, Eaijnath and Siddhnath, m the yeai 804 A n ' 
Neithei of them aie laige The laigei has a poich 20 ft sqiiaie 
inside by 28 ft (not 48 ft ) ovei all externally, and the whole length 
of the temple, fiom fiont to leai, is 60 ft The smallei one is only 
33 ft ovei all, including the sanctuaij'' In 1786, the laige temple 
undeiwcnt a thoiough lepaii at the hands of a Eaja Sinsaichand, 
Avhich has obliteiated manj’’ of its featuies, but it is easy to see at a 
glance what was done m the beginning of the 9th centiiij'', and what 
1000 yeais afteiwaids The small temple, though luinous, is moie 
mteiestmg, because it has escaped the hand of the spoilei As will 
bo seen fiom the ivoodcut (No 178), it has all the featuies ot a veij’’ 
old temple — gieat simplicity of outline, no lepetitions of itself, and 
the vhole suiface of the iqipei pait coveied with that peculiai hoise- 
shoe diapei which was so fashionable in those eaily daj^s It looks 
heie as if it must be cojiicd fiom some buck oi teiia-cotta constiiic- 
tion, othciwise its lepetition ovei a whole suiface seems unac- 
countable The amalaka stiingcouiscs aie subdued and in good 
taste, and the ciovning oinament well piojioitioned ^ 

Theie is little doubt that the sikia of the laigei temple was simi- 
laily adorned, but all its details aie so comiiletely obliterated by the 
coating of plastei it has leceivcd that it has lost its inteiest The 
pillais, howevei, of its poich letain then foims up to then capitals, 
at least The aichitiaves, as may be seen from the woodcut, belong 
to the lepan in 1786 The shafts of the pillais aie plain cylindeis, 
of veiy olassical propoitions, and the bases also show that they aie 
only slightly lemoved fiom classical design The square plinth, 
the two toiuses, the cavetto, oi hollow moulding betAveen, aie all 
classieal, but paitially hidden by Hindu oinamentation, of gieat 
elegance, but unlike anything found afteriA’-ards The capitals aie, 
hoAvevei, the most interesting paits, though their details aie con- 
siderably obliteiated by Avhitewash They belong to wdiat may be 
styled the Hindu-Coiinthiaii oidei, though the piinciples on whieh 


’ Cunningliam, ‘ Archaiological Ee- 
jDoits,’ vol V p 178, et seqq , fiom Avliich 
the following paiticnlais aie abstiacted 
- I hope no one aviII mi'^take the ele- 


Aation, pi 44, vol v of Cunningham’s 
‘AichaiologicalEepoits’ foi aiepiesenta- 
tion of this temple It does nof in the 
least lesemble it 
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Temples It Kingnnn netr hote Kmgrt (Fioiu i Photognph ) 


01 del of tlie same name Tlie oliject of botli — as is 'n^ell IriiO'O'n — is 
to conveit a ciiciilai sliaft into a sqiiaie arcliitiave-lieaiing capital 
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in a giaccfnl and pleasing inaunei We all know the inannei in 
which the Ionic and Coiinthian capitals effect this , pleasingly, it 
IS tine, Init not without effoit and some little clumsiness, ivhich it 
leqinied all the skill and taste of classical aichitects to conqnei 
To effect tins object, the Hindus placed a vase on the top of 
then column, the howl of iidnch was about the same cliametei as 
that of the pillai on winch it was placed, oi lathei laiger, hut such 
an aiiangement was weak, because the neck and base of the vase iveie 
necessaiily smallei than the shaft of the pillai, and both weie still 
ciiciilai To lemedy these defects, they designed a veiy beautiful 
class of foliaged ornament, wlncli ajqieais to glow out of the vase, on 
each of its foul faces, and, falling downwaids, stiengthens the hollows 
of the neck and leg of the vase, so as to give them all the stiength 
they leqniie, and at the same time to convcit the ciiculai foim of 
the shaft into the lequiied squaie foi the abacus of the capital The 
Hindus, of couisc, nevei had sufhcient abilitj^ oi constiuctive skill to 
enable them to pioduce so peifect a foim as the Coiinthian oi Ionic 
capitals of tlie Gieeks oi Romans, but it is piobable that if this 
toim weie taken up at the piesent day, a capital as beautiful as 
cithei of these miglit even now be pioduced It is, indeed, almost 
the oiilj'- suggestion that Indian aichitectiiie seems to offei foi 
Euiopean use 

It IS by no means cleai when this foim of capital was fiist intio- 
duced It fiist appeals, but timidly it must be confessed, in such 



179 Pillar at Enin of tbe ISO C ijiital of H ilf Column fiom a tcniple in 

Gupta age Onssi (Pioni a Lithogi vpli ) 


late Buddhist caves as weie excavated aftei the beginning of the 
5th ccntiiiy — as, foi instance, in the Yadnya Sii cave at Nassick 
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(Woodcut No 81), lu the coin t^ aid ol the A^uswakaiiua, at Elloia 
(Woodcut JSo 03), and iii &oiue of the latei caveb at Ajunta — ihe 
tAventy-foui th foi lufetance It is lound at Eiun (Woodcut No 
170 ), among some fiagments that I believe to be of tlie age of 
the Guptas, about A n 400, and it is cuiiently employed in tbe 
middle gioup of Hindu caves at Elloia, such as tlie Asbes of Kavana, 
and othei caves of that ago, say about ad 600 It afteiwaids 
became fiequent, almost univcisal, with the Jains, down to the 
time of the Maliomedan conquest Tbe pieceding leinesentation of 
one (Woodcut No 180), fiom a bait column of a temple in Oiissa, 
shows it in a skeleton foim, and tbeiefoie moie suited to exjilain 
its consti notion tban a fullci capital would do On its intioduction, 
tbe bell-sbaped oi reisepolitan capital seems to ba^m gone out of 
fasbion, and does not again appeal in Indian art 

To 1 etui 11 fiom tins digiession tbeie can be no doubt that tbe 
temple of Baijnatb is dedicated to Siva, not only fiom tbe picsence 
of tbe bulls in fiont of it, in pavilions of tbe same aicbitectuie as tbe 
poicb, but also because Ganesa appeals among its integial sculptuies , 
yet, stiange to say, tbe bade nicbe is occupied by a statue of Maba- 
viia, tbe last Jama Tiitbankai, witb a 25eifectly legible insciqitioii, 
dated in a d 1240 ^ It looks as if tbe ago of tolciation bad not passed 
even tbem 


* Cunningham, ‘AichsBological Bepoits,’ lol v p 181 
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'J’Ht limits -vvitlim Avlucli tlie Diavidian style ot aicliitectuie pie- 
A'^ailed 111 India aie not ditBcult to define oi undei stand Piactically 
they aie those of the Madias Piesidency, oi, to speak moie coriectly, 
they aie identical Avith the spiead of the people speaking Tamil, oi 
any of the cognate tongues Dr Caldivell, in his ‘ Giammai,’ estimates 
these at foity-five oi foity-six millions,^ hut he includes among them a 
numhei of tubes, such as the Tudas-and Gonds, who, it is tiue, sjiealc 
dialects closely allied to the I’amil tongues, but ivho may have leaint 
them fiom the supeiioi laces, in the same mannei that all the nations 
of the south-west of Euiope leaint to sjieak Latin fiom the Romans, 
or as the Coinish men have adopted English, and the lush and 
1101 them Scots aie substituting that tongue foi then natiim Gaelic 
dialects Unless ive know then histoiy, language is only a pool test 
ot lace, and in this instance aichitectuie does not come to oui aid 
It may do so heieaftei, but in so fai as we at piesent know, these tubes 
die 111 too rude a state to have any aichitectuie of their own in a 
sufficiently advanced state foi oui pui poses Putting them aside, 
therefoie, foi the piesent, ive still have, accoiding to the last census, 
some thn ty millions of peojile speaking Tamil, Telugu, Canai ese, and 
Malayalam, whom ive have no leason foi doubting aie inactically of 
the same lace, and vdio, in so fai as they aie Hindus— not Jains, but 
folio weis of Siva and A^ishnu — piactise one style of aichitectuie, and 
that known as the Diavidian On the east coast the boundaiies of the 
style extend as fai noith as the mouth of the Kistnah, and it jienetrates 
spoiadically and iiregulaily into the Nizam’s teiiitoiies, but Ave 
cannot yet say to Avhat extent, noi Avithin Avhat limits 


' ‘ CompaiatiAn Giammai of the Di.XMchdu Languages ’ Loudon, second edition, 
1875, p 42 
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On tlio west co.isi its iiatiu.il Itiniiid.ny iioi tln\ .iiAs is the Kibtii.ili, 
blit it (.litl at one tunc (.\ n 700 O ic.kIi ,is l.ii ,is Elloia, in l.ititnclo 
20° but it sccinb to ha'se been a .sp.isinodie olloit, .uid it toolc no ])ei- 
nianent loot theie, -while the icflc\ ^^,l^e bioiif^hi the noithein styles 
into the My sole 01 othci southcin coiinti ics A\htie1heii jncscnce as.is 
as little to be expected as Unit ol the J)iav]di<ui so i.u noith 

Although c()n‘^ldclablc jiiogiess h.is lately been made in the light 
diicction no saiisfacton •'olntuin has -^ct been aimed .it of the 
pioblem ot the oiigiii ol the Di.ividi.ins 'J'he usual theoi> is that 
coining tioni the Aeostn.ud, tlici ciosscd the Tjowci Indus, passed 
thiough Scinde .uid (iuiei.if .ind, Ivecjnng to the light sought the 
localities 111 A\hi(h a\c now find them, oi i.ithci, tint the'\ a\cic 
pushed into that coinei, hist b\ the Ai\.uis A\hn .ilmost ccitanily 
ciossed the U]'pei Indus, and ji.isscd lluough the I’lini.ib into the 
A.alley ol the Ganges, .uid .itleiw.nds b\ the Ihiipiits A\ho folloANcd 
ncaily in then footstejis 

InlaAoiii ot this MOAs is the I.u t hist pouifid out La J)i C,ildA\elV 
that the Biahuis in Belochisl.in speilc .i Di.iAidi'ui tongue, .ind ina-y 
consequently be (oiisideied as ,i li igmcnt ol tin. i in diopped thcie ui 
/laHSihi But .ig.unst this a u a\ it maA la* iiiged that betA\ccn the 
Biahuis and the noilhein 'r.inuls a\c Ii.iac .i ti.ut ol ciAili/cd countij 
extending oaci lUOO miles in aaIucIi am Ii.iac no (Auhnee of the 
passage ot tlie BiaAidians .uid aaIicic it is iu.uIa reit.iin il it Aieiea 
national migi.ition aac should find then tiaces 

So 1.11 as histoiy is coiiceincd, in such glinuneiings ol tiadition as 
AA'e iiossess, thcA ceitainl^A do not I.iaoui tins aucaa ot matteis Xot 
only do they f.til to alloid us aiiA tiacc ol such a migiation oi con- 
quest, hut at the eailicst tune at aaIucIi aac find ,uia mention of them 
the most ciAih/ed and impoitant of then commuiiitics occupied the 
exticme southein point of the peninsula- Xoith of them all aaus 
foiest, but bctAAcen the Chiistiaii Pha and the ]\Iahomedan iiiA-asion 
AA'c find the piiigle giadiiallA* disaiipcai iiig and the southern i.aces 
pushing noitliAAaidb till in the 14th ccntuiA’ thcA’ aacic checlced and 
diiA’-en back bj' the Moslems But foi then inteifeieiice it looks as 
il, at that tune, the UiaAidiaiis might eA'cntuallA' h.iAe dmmn the 
Aiyans thiough the Himalayas back to then oiiginal seats, as the 
Mahaiattas, aaIio aie half Di.UA'idians, neaily did at a subsequent 
peiiod 

If any cleai oi diiect lelationship could bo discoA-eied betAA-een 


* ‘ Giammai,’ ji t't 

- The best account of the Pandjaii 
laiigdom — the Eegio Pandioins of the 
classical autliois— is 'Wilson’s Insloiical 


sketch in the ‘Journal of the Rojal 
Asiatic SocictA ’ Aol 111 p 199, ct seqq 
1716 
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the Tamil and the Median oi Accadian languages of Tiuanian oiigin, 
which the decipheiinent of aiiow-headed insciiptions is levealing to 
ns, it might help a good deal in explaining the oiiginal intioduction 
of the Diavidians into India, and the numeious Assy nanisms that 
exist in the mythology and aichitectuie of southern India Till, 
howevei, moie piogiess is made m that diiection, it seems it would he 
11101 e expedient foi the present to assume that the Tamil-spealnng 
laces aio piactically ahoiiginal, and that the evidences of connexion 
between them and Bab^’^lonia aie due to continued and close com- 
ineicial inteicouise between the Peisian Gulf and the Malabar coast 
That such did exist fiom veiy i emote ages we may feel ceitain, and 
its extent seems such as to justify and explain any siinilaiities that 
aie now found existing in southern India 

Be all this asTt maj'’, as fai back as then tiaditions leach, we find 
the Diavida Desa, oi southem j)ait of India, divided into thiee king- 
doms 01 states, the Pandyas, the Cholas, and the Cheias, foiming a 
little tiiaichy of poweis, neithei inteifeied with by the other nations 
of the eai-th, noi intoifeiing vath those beyond then limits Dm mg 
the gieatei pait of then existence all then lelations of wai and 
peace have been among themselves, and they have giown up a 
sepaiate people, as unlike the lest of the woild as can well be 
conceived 

Of the thiee, the most southem was called the Pandyan kingdom , 
it was the eailiest civilized, and seems to have attained sufficient 
impoitance about the time of the Ohiistian Eia to have attracted the 
special attention of the Gieek and Roman geogiapheis How much 
eailiei it became a state, oi had a legulai succession of rulers, we 
know not,^ but it seems ceitainly to have attained to some consistency 
as eaily as five oi six cen tunes befoie the Chiistian Era, and main- 
tained itself within its oiiginal boundaiies, till in the middle of 
the last cen till y when it was swallowed up in oui all-devouiing 
aggression 

Dm mg this long peiiod the Pandyas had several epochs of gieat 
biilliancy and power, followed by long intervening jieiiods of de- 
pression and obscurity The 1st centuiy and afterwaids the 5th 
oi 6th seem to have been those m which they especially dis- 
tinguished themselves If buildings of either of these epochs still 
exist, which is by no means improbable, they are utterly unknown to 
us as yet, noi have we any knowledge of buildings of the intervening 
periods doivn to the leign of Tiiumulla Nayak, a d 1624 This 


* Besides the account of this state 
given by Professor Wilson in vol in of 
the ‘ Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic So- 


ciety,’ there are many scattered notices 
found in Taylor’s ‘ Analysis of the 
Mackenzie MSS ’ and elsewhere 


y 
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pimco adoincd the cit}^ ol j\raduia -with many sjdcndjd 

edifices, some of aaIucIi liaA’c hceii diaAvn hy Ilaiiicll and otheis 
What moic ancient icmains theic may he a\i 11 noi he known till the 
place has hccii caiefiilly and scientifically c\])loied 

The Chola kingdom c\i ended noitlniaids fiom the \ alley of the 
Caiivciy and Colei oon ineis, aiIiosc hanks seem ahiays to have hecn 
its piincipal seai, ncaily 1o l^fadias, all .ilong Iho castein coast, c<illed 
aftci them Cholomnndalam oi Coiom.indcl 'I'hc d.ite of fhe oiigm of 
then kingdom is not knoiMi, hut Ihcn political iclafions A\ith Kash- 
mii can he fiaccd as oailv as the 6th cciifmy and jnohahly cailiei ^ 
Then epoch of gicatcst gloiy, Iiomcaoi, Aias heti\ccn the 10th and 
12th coiitniics, Avhen they seem to liaAC coiifpieicd not only then 
neighhoiiis thcPand-^.is and Cheias, hut oieii to liaA'c sm passed the 
hounds of the tiiaich;^ and earned then aims into Ceylon, and to 
have maintained an equal stiiiggle nith the Chalnlq^as in the noith 
Aftei this pciiod they had no gieat lovnal like that of the Pandyas 
iiiidci 'Pinimulla Na> ak hut sank stej) h^ stcjmndci the i\Iahomcdaiis, 
jMahiattas, and English, to then piesent state oi nttei political 
annihilation 

The Cheias occupied the couiiti} noifhnaid of the kingdom of 
Paiidya, and ncstnaid of Chola, including a considciahlc pait of 
what IS now knonn as ilf^soic 'I’lieii use actoiding to then onn 
annals took place ncail} at the time of the Clnistian Eia, hut this 
most piohahlj is an exaggciation , hut thcic aie insenptions nhicli 
piove that they A\eic ponci tul in the -tth and oth ccntuiies Pioiii 
this time tlie> seem giadualh to haic eviended then conquest iioith- 
waids Then sixteenth king hoasts ot liaMiig conqueicd Andhia and 
Kaliiiga,- and then twentieth king, Kongani Kava III, hoasts of 
having conqueicd Chola, Pand^a, DiaAida, Andhia, Kalinga, Yaiada, 
and Mahaiastia desas as fai as the Ncihiidda inci ^ Accoiding to 
the dates in the Kongadesa Pa^akal, this must liaA e taken place in the 
7th centiuy, hut fioiii n hat we kiion of histoi^, it could not have 
taken place till aftei the oveithiow of the Chalukjan dynasty, and 
consequently hai dly hefoi e 7 50 That a soutlici n conquest did take place 
about that time seems almost ccitain liom the eclipse of the Chaliikyas 
hetween 750 and 1000, ‘ and fioni the excavation of the K}las and 
othei temples of Diavidian aichifectuie at Elloia about that time, 
and theie seems no lace hut the Clicias Avho could have effected this 

Vila Chola (a n 927-977} sccius fiist to have checked then victonous 
caieei, and An Yaia Ueva, anotlici Chola king (1001), to have com- 
pleted tlieir desti notion He also hoasts of having earned his 

' ‘ Asiatic Reseaiclies,’ vol xv p 40 ^ 

= ‘Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic So- < IhuCiol i\ p 10 
ciety,’ vol MU p 5 
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victoiious fetandaid to the JSTeihiidda, and to have been a benefactor 
to Chillambaiam, the then famed temple of his lace 

This was the last gieat effoit of the early tiiarchj'-, aftei this 
the use of the Bellalas iii Mysoie, and the levival of the Chalnkyas in 
Cential India, seem to have cheeked them to such an extent, that 
they nevei legained a peifect independence, though at times wealthy 
and powoiful and capable of embarking in the most splendid aichitec- 
tnial undertakings ^ 

Although, politically, these three states always remained distinct, 
and geneially antagonistic, the people belonged to the same lace 
Then aichitectuie is different fiom any other found in India, but 
united in itself, and bas gone thiough a process of gradual change 
from the earliest times at which we become acquainted ivitli it, until 
we lose sight of it altogethei in the last century This change is 
iiivaiiabl}’’ for the worse, the earlier specimens being in all instances 
the most peifect, and the degree of degradation forming, as mentioned 
above, a tolerably exact chionometiic scale, bj’- which we may measure 
the ago of the buildings 

Buddhism, as befoi e hinted, does not seem to have ovei gained a 
footing of much impoitance among any of the Diavidian races of India, 
and as early as the 7th century the few votaries of Buddha that 
existed in the south of India wcie finally expelled ^ So completely 
was it extiipatcdthat I do not Icnowof one single Buddhist monument 
south of the Kistnah, except the tope at Amiavati described above, 
and am inclined i^eiy much to doubt if any really imjioitant ones ever 
existed 

The Jama religion, on the contrary, continued to flounsh at 
Conieveiam and in the Mysoie, and seems to have succeeded Buddhism 
in these places, and to have attracted to itself whatever tendency 
there may have been towards the doctiines of Buddhism on the part 
of the southern people Though influential from then intelligence, 
the Jains never foimed moie than a small numeiical fraction of the 
people among ivhom they weie located 

The Hindu leligion, which thus became sujneme, is now commonly 
designated the Biahmanical, in oidei to distinguish it from the earlier 
Vedic religion, which, however, nevei seems to have been known in 
the south The two sects into which it is divided consist of the 
worshippers o± Siva and of Vishnu, and are now quite distinct and 
almost antagonistic, but both aie now so overloaded with absuid 
fables and mon&tious superstitions, that it is very difficult to ascertain 


* The paiticulais aie abstracted from 
Sir Walter Elliot’s paper in the fouith, 
and Mr Dow son’s paper on the Cheras 
in the eighth, volume of the ‘ Journal 
of tlie Roj^al Asiatic Society ’ 


- The documents collected by Colonel 
Mackenzie are full of the disputes which 
ended in the persecution, and these ex- 
tended apparently from the 5th to the 7th 
centiiiy 

Y 2 
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wliat 2G<ally aio oi ga^oi avgig Noi aiG wo yot in a position to 
speak confidently of then oiigin 

Eeccnt discovciics in Assyiia seem, liowovei, to point to that countiy 
as the oiigin of imich that avo find niidcilying the local colouiing of 
the Vaishnava faith Gainda, the oaglc-headcd Vahana, and com- 
panion of Yishim, seems identical Avith the figuic noAv so familiai to 
ns in A'^syiian scnlptuio, piohahl}’’ lepicscnting Oima/d The fish- 
god of the Assyiians, Dagon, picfignics the “ rish-AA\atai,” or 
incaination of Vislinn The man-lum is not moic f.imiliai to ns in 
Ass'll la than in India, and tiadition gencially points to the West foi 
the othci fignics scaicely so casil} lecogniscd — moie especially Bali, 
Avhoso name alone is an indcK to his oiigin , and IMaha Assnia, aaIio, 
hy a singnl.ii iiweision, is a maiiAAilh a hnll’s head,’ instead of a hull 
AA'ith a man’s head, as he is alA\ays fignied in his natiA'e land It is 
AA'Oithy of leniaik that the nintli AAatai ol Ahshnn is alAAajs Buddha 
lumsolf, thus pointing to a connevion hctAAccn those tA\o exticmes of 
Lidian faith, and Avcaio told hy insciiptions of the 14th ccntnij' that 
theic AA'as then no aiipieciahle dificicncc hetAveen the Jams and 
VaishnaAsas “ Indeed, as pointed out in the intiodnction, it seems 
impossihlc to aA’oid oonsideiing those thice faiths as thiee stages of 
one snjicistition of a natiAc lace — Bnddliism being the oldest and 
pniest, Jainism a faith of siimlai oiigiii, hnt oA'oilaid A\ith local 
snpoistitions , and Yishnnism a thud foim, suited to the capacity of 
the natiA'os of India in modem times and to com2iefce AAith the 
fashionable AA'oisliip of SiA’a 

Both these icligions liaAo hoiiOAA*od an immense amonnt of nomen- 
clatuie fiom the moio abstiact icligions of tlic Aijaii laces, and both 
piofess to veneiatc the Yedas and othei sciijitnies in the Sansciit 
language Indeed it is all hnt impossihlo that the intellectnal snpe- 
iioiity of that lace should not make itself felt on the infeiioi tubes, 
hnt it IS most impoitant alivays to hcai in mind that the Sansciit- 
speaking Aiyan aa'os a stiangci in India It cannot indeed be too 
often lepeated that all that is intellectnallj’' gieat in that country — 
all, indeed, which is AAnitteu — belongs to them , but all that is bnilt — 
all, indeed, which is aitistic — belongs to othei laces, who AA'^eie eithei 
abonginal or immigiatcd into India at eailiei oi snbseqnent jieiiods, 
and fiom othei sonices than those Avhicli snjijilied the Aryan stock 

Theie does not seem to be any essential dilfeience eithei in plan 
01 form betAveen the SaiA’^a and YaishnaA^a temples in the south of India 
It IS only by observing the images oi emblems Avoishqiped, oi by 


* See Di Babington, Plate 4, vol ii 
of ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,’ for the sculpture at Maha 


Bahpuiam 

- ‘Asiatic Reseaiches,’ A"ol is: p 270, 
antlAol xvii p 285 
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leading tlie stones icpiesented in the nnineious sculptuies with which 
a temjile is adoined, that we find out the god to whom it is dedicated 
AVhoeA’^ei he may he, the temples eonsist almost invaiiahly of the foui 
folloAving jiaits, aiianged in A'anoiis manneis, as afteiwaids to he 
explained, hut difieiing in themselves only accoiding to the age in 
Avhieh they weie executed — 

1 The piineipal pait, the actual temjile itself, is called the Vimana 
It IS ahvays squaie in jilan, and suimounted hj’^ a iijaamidal loof of 
one 01 moie stoieys, it contains the cell in xvliich the image of the 
god 01 his emhleni is placed 

2 The poiches oi Maniajms, which ahvays covei and piecede the 
dooi leading to the cell 

3 Gate iijuamids, Gopwas, Avhich aiethe inincipal featuies in the 
quadiangulai enclosuies ivhich alwa 3 ’^s sunound the Vimanas 

4 Pillaied halls oi Choiilli les, used foi vaiious jjniposes, and xvhieh 
aie the inxMiiahle accompaniments of these temjiles 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks oi Avells foi xi’-atei 
to he used citliei foi sacied jiui poses oi the convenience of the pncsts, 
— dA\ellings foi all the x.iiious giadesof the piiesthood attached to it, 
and numcious othei huildings designed foi state oi conA’’enience 
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CHAPTER II 

DEAVIDIAN ROOK-CUT TJdMPLE.S 

COM I M-. 

Jlnlmvclliporc — K} ln«, Ellnm 


Ali HOUGH it may not be possible to point out the ongin of the 
Diavidian stylo, and tiace ils eaily ]nstol^ Mitli the same piecision as 
we can that of Buddhist aichitcctuic, Ihcie is nothing so mjsteiious 
about it, as theio is legaiding the styles of noithein India, noi does 
it buist on us full blown at once as is the ease uith the aichitectuie 
of the Chaliilcyas Ilitheito, the gieat difiioiilty in the case has been, 
that all the toinplos of southern India have been found to be of so 
modem a date The gieat building age theie nas the 161h and 17th 
centuiies of oui eia Some stiuctuial buildings, it is tiue, could be 
tiaced back to the 12th oi 13th with ceitainty. but beyond that all 
Avas to a gieat extent coipectuie, and if it weic not foi lock-cut 
examples, avc could haidly go back much fiiithei with anything like 
ceitainty llccent investigations, howevci, combined Avith iinpioved 
knowdedge and gieatei fainiliaiity Avith the subject, have now alteied 
this state of aflaiis to a gieat extent It seems haidly doubtful now that 
the Kylas at Elloia, and the gieat temples at Puiudkul (Pattadkul), 
aie autenoi to the lOth centuiy ^ It may in fact, bo that they date 
fiom the 8th oi 9th, and if I am not veiy much mistaken the “ laths,” 
as they aie called, at Mahavellipoio aic as eaily, if not indeed eailiei, 
than the 3th oi bth, and aie in icality the oldest examples of then 
class knoAvn, and the piototypes of the style 

One ciicumstancc Avhicli has pi evented the age of the Mahavelh- 
poie laths being befoie detected is, that being all cut in gianite and 
in single blocks, they show’’ no sign of wealing oi decay, which is so 
fiequently a test of age in stmctuial buildings, and being all in the 
same mateiial pioduces a family lilceness among them, which makes 
it at fiist sight difficult to disci im mate between what is old and 
what new Moie than this, they all jiossess the cuiious pecuhaiity of 
being unfinished, whethei standing fiee, as the laths, oi cut m the lock, 
as caves, oi on its face, as the gieat bas-relief, they aie all left with 
one-thud oi one-fouith ineiely blocked out, and in some instances with 

' Bulges?, ‘ Repoit on Belgain and Kaladgi,’ 1875, plates 39, 40 
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tlic antention ineiely incLcated It loolfs as if the woikmen had been 
suddenly* called off •while the whole ^^as in and natno 

tiaditions, mIiicIi alwa^^s aie fiaincd to account foi what is otheimse 
most unintelligible, have sci/cd on this pecnliaiity, and nial^o it the 
jnoininent featuie in ilicii myths Add to this that it is only noiv 
WG aie acquiiing that Icnov ledge of the snbieet and familiaiity 
with its details, which -will enable ns to check tlic vagaiics of Indian 
speculation Fiom all tliese causes it is not difficult to undeistand 
how easily mistakes miglit be made in tieating of such mysteiious 
ob]ects 

If we do not know all we n onld "w ish about the antiquities ol 
Mahavcllipoie, it is not because attempts have not been made 
to suiiply the infonnation Situated on an open sea-beach, within 
one night’s easj’^ dilk fiom Madias, it lias been moic visited 
and oftenei dcsciibcd than any othci jikicc in India The tiist 
volume of the ‘Asiatic Ecseaichcs’ (1788) contained an o\haustive 
papei on them bj’^ W Chambeis This was folloved in the fifth (1798) 
by anothci by !Mi Oohluigham In the second Aolume of the 
‘ Tiansactions of tlic lloial Asiatic Society’ tlicie aiijieaied vhat was 
then consideicd a most successful attempt to deciphei the insciiptioiis 
tlieic, b}' ]3i Guy Ijabington, accompanied by views oi most ol the 
sculptiiies The ‘!Madias Jouinal,’ in 1814, contained a guide to the 
place by Lieutenant Liaddock, with notes by the llev W Tajloi and 
Sii Waltei Elliot, and ,ilmost o^oly louinalof evei y tiavellei in these 
jiaits contains some hint legaiding them, oi some aftcnipt to dosciibe 
and explain then pcculiaiitics oi beauties Most of these weie 
collected in a volume in 1809 by a Lieutenant Can, and published at 
the exiiense of the j\Iadias Goveinnient, but unfoitunato(y the editoi 
selected had no geiieial knowledge oi the sub]cct, iioi had he appa- 
lentl}' any local familial itj' with the iilacc Ills woik in consequence 
adds little to oui piCMOiis stoics 

Li addition to all this. Colonel Mackenzie undeitook to illustiatc 
the place, and employed his stall to make detailed diawings of all the 
scnlptuies and aichitectuial details, and a volume containing thiify- 
seven diawnngs of the place is m his collection in the India Office, and 
Daniell has also published some faithful lepiesentations of the place 
Quite lecentlj’- it has been suivcycd by the levenue suiveyois, and 
photogiaphed by Di Iluntci, Captain Lyon, and otheis, so that the 
matenals seem ample , but the fact is, they have been collected at such 
distant times, and by individuals diffeiing so esscntiall}^ in capabilitj’ 
Ol instiuctiou, that it is almost impossible, cxccjit on the spot, to 
co-oidinate the wdiole Any accomplished aichitect oi aiclneolooist 
could do it casil^^ in a month, and tell us the wdiolo stoiy Meanw hilo 
how^evei, the main featuies seem toleiably distincf, and ascei tamed 
within limits sufficient foi oiii picscnt pui poses 
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The oldest and most intexesting gionj) of monuments at Maha- 
vellipoie, aie the so-called e laths oi monolithic temples standing 
on the sea-shoie — one of these, that with the apsidal teimination in 
the centie of the annexed -vroodcut (hlo 181), stands a little detached 
fiom the lest d'he othei foni stand in a line noith and south and 
look as if they had been cai\ed out of a single stone oi lock, -which 
oiiginall-^', if that -o^eie so, must have been bet-ween 35 ft and 40 ft 
high at its southern end, sinking to half that height at its noithein 
extiemity, and its width diminishing in a like piojioition 

The fiist on the noith is a ineie Pansala oi cell 11 ft squaic 
exteinally, and 16 ft high It is the onl}’’ one too that seems finished 



181 K iths, Mab ivellipore (From i Sketch bj the Author ) 


01 neaily so, but it has no thioiie oi image inteinall}’- fiom ivhich we 
might guess its destination 

The next is a small copy of the last to the south waid, and ineasuies 
11 ft by 10 ft in plan, and 20 ft in height The thud, seen paitially m 
the above woodcut, is veiy lemaikable it is an oblong building with a 
cuivilineai shaped loof with a stiaight iidge Its dimensions aie 42 ft 
long, 25 ft nude, and 25 ft high Extemally, it seems to have been 
completely caiwed, but intemally only paitially excavated, the woiks 
being ajipai entlj’ stopped by an accident It is ciacked comjdctely 
thiough, so that da3dight can be seen thiough it, and several masses 
of the lock have fallen to the ground this has been asciibed to an 
eaithquake and othei causes My impression is, the exjilanation is 
not fai to seek, but aiose fioin unskilfulness on the pait of iNOiknicn 
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emplo 3 ’'ed m a first attempt Having comj)leted the exteiioi, they set 
to woilc to excavate the inteiioi so as to make it lesemhle a stiuctuial 
building of the same class, leaving only such pillais and supports 
as were sufficient to support a wooden roof of the ordinary con- 
struction In this instance it was a mass of solid granite which, 
had the excavation been completed, would ceitainly have ciushed 
the lower storey to powder As it was, the builders seem to have 
taken the hint of the crack and stopped the further progress of the 
works 

The last, however, is the most interesting of the senes A view of 
it has already been given (Woodcut No 96), and it is shown on the 
light hand of the last woodcut Its dimensions are 27 ft by 28 ft in 
plan, 34 ft in height Its upper pait is entirely finished with its 
sculptures, the lower merely blocked out It may be, that frightened 
by the ciack in the last-named rath, ox from some other cause, they 
desisted, and it still remains in an unfinished state 

The materials for fixing the age of this rath are, first, the paleeo- 
giaphical form of the characters used in the numerous inscriptions 
with which it IS covered ^ Comparing these with Piinsep’s alphabets, 
allowing foi difference of locality, they seem certainly to be anterior 
to the 7th century^ The language, too, is Sanscrit, while all the 
Chola insGiiptions of the 10th and subsen[uent centuries aie in Tamil, 
and in very much more modern characters ® Another proof of 
antiquity is the character of the sculpture We have on this lath 
most of the Hindu Pantheon, such as Biahma and Vishnu, Siva too 
appears in most of his chaiacteis, but all in forms more subdued than 
are to be found elsewhere The one extravagance is that the gods 
generally have four aims— never more — to distinguish tliem from 
mortals , but none of these combinations or extravagances we find 
in the caves here, or at Ellora or Elephanta It is the soberest and 
most reasonable version of the Hindu Pantheon yet discovered, and 
consequent!}'- one of the most interesting, as well, probably, as the 
earliest 

None of the inscriptions on the laths have dates, but from the 
mention of the Pallavas in connexion with this place, I see no reason 
for doubting the inference drawn by Sii Walter Elliot from then 
inscriptions — “ that the excavations could not well have been made 
later than the 6th century Add to all this, that these laths are 
certainly veiy like Buddhist buildings, as we learn to know them 
from the early caves, and it seems hardly to admit of doubt that we 


* IMost of these i^eie coined by Dr 
Dabington, and published with the pa- 
pers abo\e lefeiied to, hut otheis are 
given m the volume on the Mackenzie 
collectiou 111 the India Olhce 


‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vn plate 13 
® Sn Walter Elliot in Lieut Can’s 
compilation, p 127 
' Ibid 
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havo heie petiifactions of tlio last foiiiiK of JBndclliist aiclntectiiic/ 
and of the fiist foims of that of the Diavidians 

The want of intciiois in tlicsc laths in, ikes it sometimes difficult 
to make this so deal as it might ho We c.nnioi, foi inslance, tell 
whethei the apsidal lath in the ccntic of woodcut No 181 i\as meant 
to leinoduce a chaitja hall, oi a vihaia like that of woodcut No ^8 
Fioin its being in sevcial stoicj’s I would inlci the latici,but the 
whole IS so conventionalised by tiansplantation to the south, and by 
the diffeient uses to Avhich they aio .qiplicd foi the pui poses of a 
diffcient leligion, that vc must not stictch analogies too f.ii “ 



182 Arjiiim s R itli JIali i\ollii>oro (rn>m n I’lir>to^rij)!i ) 

Thcie IS one othei lath, at some distance fiom the othcis, called 
Aijuna’s lath, icpiescuted in the above voodcut (No 182), -which, 
stiange to sav, is finished, oi ncaily so, and gn cs a fan idea of the 
foim these oblong temples took befoie we have an-^ stiuctuial build- 


* Among the lecently disco\ere(l ruins 
at Bhaihut is a bas-ielief lepicsenting a 
building so exactly like the long ratli 
here, that there enn be no doubt that 
such buildings weie used in the iioitli 
of India two centuiies at least before 
Chiist, but to what purpose thej were 
applied IS not so clear The one at 
Eharhut seems to haie contained the 
thiones oi altais of the foiii last Buddhas 
- Among the sciilptiiies of the G.ind- 


Imia monastciies are scicr.il repicsent- 
ing f, trades of buildings Thei max be 
cells or clinitia halls but, at all eients, 
they are almost exact reproductions of 
the fa<;ado of this i-ath Being used 
as frameworks for ‘Jciilptiiie, the northern 
ex.aniplcs are, of coiiise, coiixentionalised , 
but it IS imiiossible to mistake the idcn- 
tit\ of intention Thej nia} piobablj be 
of about tlie ime age 
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mgs of the class This temple, though enteimg m the side, was 
never intended to he pieiced thiough, hut always to contain a cell 
The laige ohlong lath, on the contiaiy, was intended to he ojien 
all lound, and whethei, consequently, we should considei it as a 
choultiie 01 a gopiiia is not quite cleai One thing, at all events, 
seems ceitaiii — and it is what inteiests us most heie — that the 
sqiiaie laths aie cojiies of Buddhist vihaias, and aie the oiiginals 
fiom which all the vimanas in southern India weie copied, and 



I <■ _ 

183 Perumal Pagodi, Madura (From MS Dra-Ring m the possession of 

the late General Slonteith, Madras Engineers ) No scale 

continued to he copied neaily unchanged to a veiy late peiiod 
Woodcut No 183, foi instance, lepiesents one fiom Maduia, 
elected in the 18th centuij'' It is changed, it is tiue, and the cells 
and some of the eailiei featuies aie haidly recognisable, hut the 
wonder lather is that twelve centimes should not have more com- 
pletely obliterated all traces of the original There is nothing, 
however, in it which cannot he easily lecognisecl in mtei mediate 
exauqiles, and then gradual ti an sfoi matron detected by any one 
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familial with, tho subject On the othci hand, the oblong laths weie 
halls 01 jioiticos with the Buddhists, and became tho gopuias oi gate- 
Avays which aie ficquently — indeed geneially — nioio impoitant paits 
of Diaiadian temples than the a inianas themselves They, too, like tho 
vimanas, letain then oiiginal fcatuies veiy little changed to the 
piesent day, as may be seen fioin tho annexed example fiom a inodcin 
Tamil temple on the opposite shoie of the Gulf ol Maiiaai ("Woodcut 
No 184) To all this, hoAvevei, we shall have ficquent oppoitiini- 
ties of lefeiiing in the seciiiel, and it ivill become mucli plainei as avo 
pi ocecd 



184 Lntnncc to 11 Jliiulu leniplt, Ooloinby (.Irom'^irl 1 'Jciimm s ‘ L<.jlon ’) 


The othei antiquities at iMahaA’-ellipoie, though Amiy inteiosting in 
themselves, aie not neaily so impoitant foi oui histoiy as the i.iths 
just desciibed The caA es aie geneially small, and fail aichitectui.illy, 
fiom the feebleness and tenuity of then suppoits I’lio southern 
cave diggeis had evidently not been gioiinded in the ait, like thou 
noithein compeeis, by the Buddhists Tho long exjieiienco of the 
lattei in the ait taught them that pondeious masses aa'CIC not only 
necessaiy to suppoit then loofs, but foi aiclutectinal effect, and 
neithei they noi the Hindus Aidio succeeded them in the north evei 
hesitated to use pillais of tA\ o oi thiee diametois in height, oi to ciOAvd 
them togethei to anj^ leqiined extent In the south, on the contiaiy, 
the cave diggeis tiied to copy litoially tho stiiictinal jnllais used to 
suppoit wooden loofs Ilence, I belieAm, the accident to the long lath, 
and hence ceitainly the pool and modem look of all the southern 
caves, which has hitheito pioAmd such a stumbling-block to all who 
have tiled to guess then age Then sculp tine is bettei, and some of 
then best designs rank AAoth those of Elloia and Elephanta, with 
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which they weie, in all piohahility, contempoiaiy Now, howevei, 
that we know that the sciiljituies m cave No 3 at Badami weie 
executed in the 6th centiiiy^ i d 579), we aie enabled to appioxiniate 
the date of those in the Mahavellipoie caves with veiy toleiahle 
ceitainty The Badaini sculptiiies aie so similai in style with the 
best exanijiles theie that tliey cannot he fai distant in date, and if 
placed in the following centuiy it will not piohahly he fai from the 
tiutli 

The gieat has-ielief on the lock, 90 ft by 40 ft , is ^leihaps the 
most remaikahle thing of its class in India Now that it is known to 
he wholly devoted to Seipent woiship,^ it acqiiiies an inteiest it had 
not hefoie, and opens a new chaptei in Indian mythology^ Theie 
seems nothing to enable us to fix its age with absolute ceitainty , it 
can baldly, howevei, he doubted that it is anterioi to the 10th 
centuij’-, and maj'- he a coujile of centuiies eailier 

Theie is one othei antiquity m a place called Saliivan Kuppan, 
two miles noith of Mahavellijioie, which has not yet been diawn or 



185 Tiger Cave at Salu\ an Kuppm (From a Photograph ) 


described, hut deseives notice as a lineal descendant of the tiger cave 
at Cuttack (Woodcut No 73) Heie not one hut a dozen of tigei 
heads welcome the anchoiite to his abode Heie, too, they aie conven- 
tionalised as we always find them in Ohalukyan ait, and this examjile 
selves, like eveiy othei, to show how the Hindu imagination in ait 


* Burgess, ‘ Eepoi t on Belgam,’ &c , 
p 24 

- ‘ Tree and Seipent Woiship,’ p 73 
® If it were'possible to rouse the Madias 
Goi eminent to tate am" inteiest in such 


matters, it might be hoped they would 
replace the head of the gieat Naga on 
his body before it is destioyed by being 
made a cockshye foi idle Biitishers 
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runs -^vild when once fieed fioin the tiainmols of sobei mutation of 
natiual things, which we find to he its chaiactenstic in the eaily 
stages of Buddhist ait 

Kylas, Eli ora _ 


Eioin the laths at Mahavellipoie to the Kylas at Elloia the tiansi- 
tion IS easy, hut the step consideiahle At the fiist-named place we 
have manifest copies of stiuctuies intended oiigmally foi othei pui- 
poses, and used at Mahaimllipoi e in a fiagmentaiy and disjointed 
mannei At Elloia, on the contiaij’’, the uhole is welded togethei, 
and we have a peifcct Diavidian temple, as complete in all lt^ paits 
as at any futuie peiiod, and so fai advanced that we might have 

some difficulty in tiacing 



the paits hack to then 
oiigmals without the foi- 
tunate possession of the 
examples on tlic Madias 
slioie 

Independently, how- 
cvei, ol its liistoiical oi 
etlinogiaphical value, the 
Kylas is in itself one of 
the most siiigulai and 
intcicsting monuments of 
aichitectuial ait in India 
Its beauty and singulaiitj^ 
alvays excited the asto- 
nishment of tiavelleis, and 
ill consequence it is hettei 
knovn than almost any 
othei stiuctuie in that 
couiitiy, fioni the nume- 
lous views and sketches 
of it that liaAm__heen pub- 
lished Unlike the Budd- 
hist excavations we have 


186 Kylis at Ellon (Corrected from i PJ-in in DinieH’s 
• Vie-it s in Hindostnn ') Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


hitheito been desciibmg, 
it IS not a ineie inteiioi 


chambei cut in the lock, 
but IS a model of a complete temple, such as might have been elected 
on the plain In othei woids, the lock has been cut away, externally 
as well as internally The oldei caves aie of a much moie natuial 
and lational design than this temple, because, in cutting away the 
lock aiound it to piovide an exteiioi, the whole has necessaiilj'' been 
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placed in a pit In tlie cognate temples at Maliavellipoie (Woodcut 
No 181) tins difficulty has been escaped by the fact that the houldeis 
of giaiiite out of which they aie hewn weie found lying fiee on the 
shoie, hut at Elloia, no insulated lock being available, a pit was 
dug aiound the temjile in the slojiing side of the hill, about 100 ft 
deep at its inmost side, and half that height at the entiance oi 
gopuia, the flooi of the pit being 150 ft wide and 270 ft in length 
In the centie of this lectangulai couit stands the temple, as shown 
in the pieceding plan (Woodcut No 186), consisting of a vimana, 



between 80 ft and 90 ft in height, pieceded by a laige square poich, 
suppoited by sixteen columns (owing probably to the immense weight 
to be borne) , before this stands a detached poich, leached by a biudge , 
and in fiont of all stands the gateway, which is in like manner con- 
nected with the last poich by a budge, the whole being cut out of 
the native lock Besides these theie aie two pillais oi deepdans 
(liteially lamp-posts) left standing on each side of the detached 
porch, and two elephants about the size of life All lound the court 
theie IS a peiistylar cloistei with cells, and some halls not shown in 
the plan, which give to the whole a complexity, and at the same time 
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a completeness, 'wliich novel fail to stiikc the beliolclei vitli .isionisk- 
ment and aive 

As 'Will be seen liom the vicav (Woodcut Tso 187) the outline 
of tbe viniana is at fust siglit imi}’- siimlai to iliat of iho latlis at 
Maliavellipoie, but on closci inspection ^^o find eA 0 i 3 dbing so modi- 
fied at Elloia as to iiiako up a peifcct and an ell undoistood design 
Tbe Auinana ANutli its cells, and the poicli in limit ol it aniIIi ils side 
cells, make a complete ITindii teinjile sucli as aie found in liundicds 
in soiitlieni India, and instead ol tlic siniulaled cells tli.it sunound 
tbe ball in tbe Madias oxainplo, tbey again become ic.ilitics, but used 
foi AAudely difieicnt pin poses Instead ol being tbe snnnlatcd lesi- 
dences of jmests, tbe fiA'o oi latbei scA’cn cells that sunound Ibe 
ccntial object beie aic caeb dcAoted to a sepaiale diAinity of tbe 
Hindu Paiitbcon, and gioup most pleasingly amHi Ibc cenlial Minana 
It IS, boAvcA'ci, so fai as is noAvknoA\n, tbe last icininiscence ol tins 
Buddbist aiiangemcnt in Hindu aicbitcctine attei tbe ■^ea^ 1000 
CA’^en these cells disappcai oi become independent elections, an boll} 
sepaiated fiom tbe temple itscll 

Tbougb consideiably damaged by IMoslem Aiolcnce, tbe Ioanci 
pait of tbe gopuia sIioavs a considciable adAance on anytbing 
found at Mabavellipoic, and a close appioacb to an bat tbese objects 
afteiAN'aids became, in so fai, at least, as tbe poipendiculai paits aio 
concerned, instead, Iioanca'ci, of tbe tall pyiamids anIiicIi an'cio so 
uniA'eisal afteiNvaids, tbe gopuia in tbe K}las evbibiis only NNliat may 
be called tbe gcini of sucb an aiiaiigcment It is onl} tbe uppci 
iiieiiibei of a gopuia placed in tbe flat loof of tbe gatoNNai and so 
small as not to bo -visible except iioin aboAO In moic modem times 
fioni fiAm to ten stoicys ANOuld Iiua'c been intci posed to connect tbese 
tAvo paits Notbing of tbe kind Iioanoaci exists beic ' 

On eitbei side of tbe poicb aic tbe tANO scjuaie pillais called 
deepdaiis, oi lamp-posts, beloic alluded to, tbe oinamont at tbe top of 
AN'^bicb possibly lepicscnts a flame, tbougb it is dilliciilt to asccitain 
Avbat it leally is, Aidiile tbe temptation to considci tlieiii as icpiesen- 
tatives of tbe lion pillais of tbe Buddbists (Woodcut Iso G) is Acry 
great (Woodcut No 188) 

In tbe south of India, Iioavca'ci among tbe J.iins, as mentioned 
above (p 276), sucb pillais aie A'ciy common, standing eitbei singly 
Ol in pans m front of the gopuias, and aliNays aiipaiently intended to 
cairy lamps foi festmals They geneially consist of a single block of 
gianite, squaie at base, changing to an octagon, and again to a fignie 
of sixteen sides, Avitb a capital of a’^ci y elegant shape Some, Iioaa ca^ci , 
aie ciicular, and, indeed, then vaiiety is infinite They lange fiom 


* In Darnell’s plates. No 16, the upper roclr,no ntlclition oi alteration could aftei- 
part of this is shoAvn Being cut in the Avards hove been intended 
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ISS s V X Dpcpdm in Dlnrnnr (I roin n Photoirr'ipli ) 

)0 ft to 40 ft and even .70 ft m height, and, wh.v level Ihoii dimtu- 
bions, aic among the most elegant specimens of ait in ponlliein 
India 

Unfoitunatcl}’, tlieic is no insciiption oi olhei dale fiom vvliicli 
the age of the Kylas can he ascci tamed vvitli piccision It is ^afe, 
howcv^ei, to asseit tlmt it was elected IjjMlio sonlliein Di.ivirhanfi 
eithei the Cheiasoi the Cholas vvholield swa) lieie dining Ihe eclipse ol 
the Chalnkyas, oi heivveen ,\ n 750 and 0.50, and l^Ii IhngesR' icccnt 
leseaiclies in Dhaivvai enahlc ns to asseit with toloiahlc confidence 
that its age must he iieaiei the fiist than the second of these dales 
The great temide .at Pin ndkiil — his Pattadlval — is covoi ed with insci ip- 
tions, none of which nnloitnn,atcl> aic dated, hut fiom then iinpoil 
.and the foim of then chaiacteis, both Bhan Bap ’ and himself asciihc 
to the 8th 01 9th centuij^,- .and I seo no le.ison foi donhting the 


> ‘Joimnl Bonib.av Biancli ol the ==‘Rei)oit on Boltrnm and Kaladn.’ 
Royal Abiatic Society,’ vol i\ p '!M, 1874, p ,n,rfF,g,j 
et seqq 
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correctness of tlie date assigned ’bj’’ Mr Burgess to tins temple, ■vvlncli, 
according to bini was erected during tlie 8tli century In plan it is 

almost exactly a duplicate of tire Kylas, as 
may be gatlieied from tbo annexed woodcut 
(No 189), but there is some little difficulty 
111 instituting such a comparison of then aichi- 
tectuie as would enable us to feel sure of their 
relative dates ^ — in the hist place, because the 
one IS stiuctuial tlio other lock-cut, but also 
because wc hardly know what allowance to 
make for distance of locality On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to believe the southern 
temiile is the eldei of the two, but ceitanily 
not distant in date If, consequently, it were 
necessai}'’ to hx on a date ulnch should coi- 
lectly represent our piesent knowledge of the 
age of the Kylas, I would put domi a n 800, 
with considerable conhdenco that it was not 
many j’cais fioni the truth cither nay, 

189 Plan of Great Icmplcnt allowing, of COlllse, SOlllC thirty tO hfty 
(From Plan bjt iBurge-^s ) yg^is foi the eXCCUtlOU of SO linpOltailt a 

monument 

Considerable inisconcejition exists on the subject of cutting temples 
in the rock Almost every one who sees these temiiles is struck with 
the apparently prodigious amount of labour bestowed on then exca- 
vation, and there is no doubt that their monolithic character is tlie 
principal source of the awe and wonder with which they have been 
regarded, and that, had the Kylas been an edifice of masonry situated 
on the plain, it would scarcely have attracted the attention of European 
travellers In reality, however, it is considerably easier and less 
expensive to excavate a temple than to build one 'i’ake, for instance, 
the Kylas, the most wonderful of all this class To excavate the area 
on which it stands, would require the removal of about 100,000 cubic 
yards of rock, but, as the base of the temple is solid and the super - 
structure massive, it occupies in round numbers about one-half of the 
excavated area, so that the question is simply this — whether it is 
easier to chip away o0,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to 
borrow a railway teim) down a hill-side, or to quarry o0,000 cubic 
yards of stone, remove it, probably a mile at least to the jfiace where 
the temple is to be built, and then to raise and set it The excavating 
process would probably cost about one-tenth of the other The 



* There are four photographs of this 
temple in the ‘ Aichitectuial Antiquities 
of Dharwai and Mjsoie,’ plates 54-57 


One of these is lejieated in Mi Burgess’s 
hook, jilate 38 
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sctilptuie and ornament would be the same in both instances, moie 
especially in India, wlieie -buildings aie always set up in block, and 
tlie caiving executed in situ Ne-vertlieless the iiniiiession pioduced 
on all spectatois by these monolithic masses, then unalteiable 
chaiactei, and appeal an ce of eternal dui ability, jioint to the piocess 
as one meiiting moie attention than.it has hitheito leceived in 
modem times, and if any lock weie found as unifoi in and as easilj’’ 
woiked as the Indian am 3 'gdaloidal tiajis, we might hand down to 
posterity some moie duiable monument than many we aie now 
electing at fai gieatei cost 

Before leaving this branch of the subject there is on§ other lock- 
out example which deserves to be quoted, not either foi its size oi 
antiquit}^ but from the elegance of its details It is situated at a 
place called Kumiilidu,^ thiity-five miles south-west from Shivelli- 
jiuttun, and consequentlj’’ twice that distance north from Cape 
Comoiin Like the examples at Mahavellipoie, this one never was 
finished, piobablj^ because the j^eison who commenced it did not live 
to complete it, and it was nobodjPs business to finish what was of no 
use, and intended only to glorify him who made it It is not cut out 
of a separate bouldei, but out of a iidge, as I fancy those at Maha- 
vellipoie to have been, and if successful, anj’- number of others of any 
dimensions might have followed The othei side of the hill had been 
occupied by the Jams, and numeious images of then Tiithankais are 
carved upon it, with inscnjitions that could easily be read if anj'- one 
cared to do so It was evidently to maik the triumph of Siva over 
M aha Vila that this little shiine was under taken, probably in the 
10th 01 11th centui}^, and if it had been completed it would have 
been one of the most perfect gems of the style For some reason 
unexjilained it was only blocked out, and the upper part only 
carved, when it was abandoned, and is now entirely forsaken From 
its details, it certainly is moie modern than the Kjlas — how much 
we cannot yet say with certainty 

Seveial iiliotogiaplis of it will be ioiind in Capt Lyon’s collection 


1 
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DBAVIDIAN TEMPLES 

CONTI NTS 

Tanjolo — Tuuvalui — ScringUnm — Ohillnmb!\ri\m — Ramis^erain — INlucliua — 
Tmnovolly — Combaconuin — Conio\ cram — V el loi o and P cronr — V ijaj anagar 

Whkn wo txun fioin these few scatteicd loch-cut examples to the gicat 
stinctiiial temples of the stylo, wo find then nnmhci is «o gicat, then 
extent so vast, and then vaiicty so pciplcxinp;, that it is extiomoly 
difficult to foimnlate any distinct ideas legaiding them, and still 
moie so, as a inattei of couisc, to conicy to otheis any cleai idea on 
the subject To any one at all familial vith the picscnt status of the 
population of the piovincc, the gicatcst wondci is hov such a people 
could evei have conceived, much less earned out, such vast nndei- 
talcings as these, and that so lecontly that some of the gieatest and 
boldest weie only intoiiuptcd hy oni wais with the Ficnch little 
moie than a centuij’’ ago The cause of this, however, is not fai to 
seek Evei since wo took possession of the connti y oni comitiymen 
have been actuated by the most beneficent intentions of piotecting the 
pool against the oppicssioii of the iich By cvciy moans wc have 
sought to secuie the lyot in his holding, and that he should not be 
called on to pay moie than his fan shaic of the piodiicc of lus land , 
while to the landownei ive have offeied a scciiio title to what 
belonged to him, and a fixed income in money in lieu of his poition 
of the produce To a people, howovei, in the state of cmlization 
to which India has i cached, a secuic title and a fixed income only 
means the powei of boiiowing on the occasion of a maniagc, a funeial 
01 some gieat family festival, ten times moie than the boiiowei can 
evei pay, and oui couits as mentably give the Icndoi the powei of 
foieclosing lus moitgage and selling the piopeity Dining the cen- 
tuiy in which this communistic pioccss has been going on the 
landed aiistociacy have giadually clisappeaied All tlie wealth of 
the countiy has passed into the hands of the inoney-lendeis of the 
cities, and by them dissipated in fiixolilics If the aim of the govein- 
ment is to i educe the whole population to the condition of peasant 
piopiietois, occupying the land without capital, and consequently on 
the veige of staivation, they have ceitainly succeeded It may be 
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beueficent, and may pioduce the gieatest haj)piness to the gieatest 
numbei , but in such a community neithei science, noi liteiature, noi 
ait have anj'^ place, and leligion itself becomes degiaded by the status 
of its votaiies 

Befoie we inteifeied, the condition of things was totally diffeient 
The piactical jiioprietoiship of the land was then in the hands of a 
few piinces oi feudal loids, who derived fiom it immense levenues 
they had no means of spending, except in woiks of ostentation, 
which in ceitain stages of civilization aie as necessaiy foi the em- 
ployment of the masses as foi then own gloiification In such a 
countiy as India the emploAunent of one-half of the population in 
agiicultuie IS sufficient to pioduce food foi the whole, while the othei 
half aie fiee foi any employment that may be available We in this 
country employ oui non-agricultuial half in manufactuies and com- 
meice The southern Indians had neithei, and found no bettei 
occupation foi the snijilus iiopulation than in temjile-building 
Whethei this was moie profitable oi beneficial than hammering non 
01 sjunning cotton is not a question it is necessai}’^ to entei on heie 
It IS enough to know the fact, and to maik its consequences The 
population of southern India in the 17th and 18th centuiy was pio- 
bably haidly less than it is now — some thirty millions — and if one- 
thnd 01 one-fouith of such a population weie to seek employment m 
building, the lesults, if peiseveied in thiough centuries, would be 
something astonishing A similai state of affans pievailed appa- 
lentlj’’ m Egypt in the time of the Phaiaohs, but with veiy diffeient 
lesults The Egyptians had gieat and lofty ideas, and a hankeiing 
aftei immoitality, that impiessed itself on all their woiks The 
southern Indians had no such asjiiiations Their intellectual status 
IS, and always was, mediocie , they had no liteiature of their own — no 
histoiy to which they could look back with piide, and their religion 
was, and is, an impuie and degiading fetishism It is impossible that 
anything veiy giand oi imposing should come out of such a state of 
things What they had to offei to then gods was a tiibute of laboui, 
and that was bestowed without stint To cut a chain of fifty links 
out of a block of gianite and susjiend it between two pillais, was with 
them a tiiumph of ait To hollow deep cornices out of the haidest 
basalt, and to leave all the fiamings, as if of the most delicate wood- 
woik, standing fiee, was with them a woitliy object of ambition, and 
then sculptuies aie still inexplicable mysteiies, from oui ignorance of 
how it was possible to execute them AU that millions of hands woik- 
ing thiough centmies could do, has been done, but with haidly any 
Inghei motive than to employ laboui and to conquei difficulties, so as 
to astonish by the amount of the first and the cleverness with which 
the second was o\eicome — and astonished we aie , but without some 
higliei motive tiue aiclntectuie cannot exist The Eiavidians had 
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CONTI NT*? 

Tanjolo — Tnuvalm — Senngliam — Ciullambaram — Rnim^-iorain — Jladnra — 
'rinnovolly — Goinbaconum — Conio\ cram — Volloro and Poroor — Vi|aj ana^ar 


WiibN wo tiun fiom ilicsc few scattoicd loclc-ciit c\amplcs to the gicat 
stiiictiiial temples of the stole, •^^c find tlien numLci is so gicat, then 
extent so vast, and then vaiicty so peiplo\ing that it is cvtiemcly 
difficult to fonnulato any distinct ideas icgaiding them, and still 
moie so, as a mattci of com sc, to coiney to othcis any deal idea on 
the subject To anj' one at all f.nniliai with the picsent status of the 
population of the piovincc, the gicatest wondci is Iioin such a jicoplc 
could ovei have conceived, much less earned out, such Nast uudci- 
takings as these, and that so icccntly that some oi the gicatest and 
boldest weio only intciiuptcd by oiii wais uith the Ficnch little 
moie than a ceutuiy ago The cause of this, Iioucnci, is not fai to 
seek Evei since wo took possession of the countiy, oni countij'inen 
have been actuated by the most beneficent intentions of piotccting the 
pool against the oppicssion of the iich 33y eiciy means uo have 
sought to secuio the lyot in his holding, and that he should not be 
called on to pay moie than his fan shaie of the pioducc of his land , 
while to the landounci we have oftcied a sceme title to vliat 
belonged to him, and a fixed income in money in lieu of his poition 
of the pioduce To a people, howcvei, in tlic state of civili/ation 
to which India has icached, a scciiie title and a fixed income only 
means the powci of bon owing on the occasion of a maniagc, a funeial 
01 some gieat family festival, ten times inoic than the boiiowei can 
evei paj’', and oui coiiits as inevitablv give the Icndei the pouei of 
foieclosing his moitgage and selling the piopcity Dining the cen- 
tuiy in which this communistic piocess has been going on the 
landed aiistociacy have giadually disappeaicd All the ivcalth of 
the countiy has passed into the hands of the money-lendeis of the 
cities, andbj^ them dissipated in fiixolilics If the aim of the govern- 
ment IS to 1 educe the whole jioimlation to the condition of peasant 
piopiietois, occupying the land without capital, and consequently on 
the veige of staivation, they have ceitainlv succeeded It may be 
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beueficeiit, cind ma}’^ pioduce tlie gieatest happiness to the gieatest 
nnmhei , hut in such a community neithei science, noi liteiatuie, noi 
ait have any place, and leligion itself becomes degiaded by the status 
of its Amtaiies 

Befoie we inteifeied, the condition of things was totally diffeient 
The piactical piopiietoiship of the land was then in the hands of a 
few jninces oi feudal loids, who deiived from it immense levennes 
they had no means of spending, except in Avoiks of ostentation, 
Avhich in certain stages of civilization aie as necessary for the em- 
ployment of the masses as foi then own gloiification In such a 
countiy as India the emploA^ment of one-half of the population in 
agiicultuie IS sufficient to produce food foi the Avhole, while the other 
half aie free foi any emplo^’^ment that may be available VVe in this 
country emploj'’ oui non-agiicultuial half in manufactures and com- 
merce The southern Indians had neithei, and found no bettei 
occupation foi the surplus population than in temple-building 
Whether this was moie profitable oi beneficial than hammering non 
01 spinning cotton is not a question it is necessary to enter on heie 
It IS enough to knoAV the fact, and to mark its consequences The 
population of southern India in the 17th and 18th centuiy was pio- 
bably hardly less than it is now — some thirtj’- millions— and if one- 
thiid 01 one-fouith of such a population were to seek employment in 
building, the results, if peiseveied in through centuries, would be 
something astonishing A similai state of affairs prevailed appa- 
rently m Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, but Avith very different 
results The Egyptians had great and lofty ideas, and a hankering 
aftei immortality, that impressed itself on all then woiks The 
southern Indians had no such aspirations Their intellectual status 
IS, and ahvays was, mediocre, they had no literature of then oum — no 
histoiy to Avliich they could look back with pride, and then religion 
was, and is, an impure and degrading fetishism It is impossible that 
anything veiy grand oi imposing should come out of such a state of 
things What they had to offei to then gods was a tribute of laboui, 
and that was bestowed without stmt To cut a cham of fifty links 
out of a block of granite and suspend it between two pillars, Avas Avith 
them a triumph of ait To hollow deep cornices out of the hardest 
basalt, and to leave all the framings, as if of the most delicate wood- 
Avoik, standing free, was Avith them a worthy object of ambition, and 
then sculjituies are still inexplicable mysteiies, from oui ignorance of 
how it was possible to execute them All that millions of hands work- 
ing through centuries could do, has been done, but with baldly any 
higher motive than to employ laboui and to conquer difficulties, so as 
to astonish by the amount of the first and the cleverness with Avhich 
the second Avas OAeicome — and astonished we are , but Avithout some 
higliei motive true aichitectuie cannot exist The DiaAudians had 
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not even tlie con&tiuctive diflicnlties io o^cl come •winch cnahlcd the 
mediECval aicliitccls to pjocTnco Mich nohlo tahiios as oin cathcdials 
The aim of aichitccts in the Aruldle Ages was to design lialls ■which 
should at the same time ho vast, hut st.ihlc, and huilod foi the acconi- 
niodation of gicat multitudes to -witness a loft'>’’ iitual In then 
stiuggle to accomplish this the-v dc\(dopcd intollorlual powcis i\hich 
iin]ness us still tlnough then voiles Ko siuh loK;^ anus cNcuiscd 
the intellectual faculties of the ITindn ITis altai and the statue of his 
god weio placed in a dailc ouhical cell vholh ithoiit oin imont, and the 
poich that pieccded that was not iioiessai ih' eithei loft^ oi spacious 
What the ITindii aiclntcct enned toi, vas a place to dis])la\ Ins 
povcis of oinamcntalion, and he thought ho h.id aeconqdishcd all Ins 
ait demanded V hen ho co^eled CAeiv})ait of Ins Imilding v ith the 
most elahoiato and most dillicult designs he could iinent l^Iiich of 
this oinamentation it is tine is veil (degant and (.Mdoncesof jiowci 
and lahoiii do impiess the hum m imagination oftm ('\en in defiance 
of 0111 hcttci pidgmcnt and now hue is this moie ijipiitiit th.ni in 
these Diavidian temples It is in lain, howiwei, ve look aiiiong them 
foi aii'^’’ manifestation of those loll^ aims and nohh lesnlts vlnch cuii- 
stituto the incut and the gieatness ot tiuo aulutictuial ait, and 
vliich goncially chaiacteiise the best woiks ni the tine st\lesof the 
Avestein voild 

Tuining fiom these gencialitics to the temjdes themselves, the 
tiist gieat ditTicull'^' cvpeiiciiccd in attempting eifhei to classify oi 
desenhe tlicni is that no plans of them exist 1 know nnself iipwaids 
of thiity gicat iJiaMdian tcmjilos, oi glon]■>^ of tem^des, an-v one of 
which must haic cost as much to hiiild as an English cathedial, some 
a gieat deal nioic, hut of all those thcie aic only thice, oi it may he 
foul, of wdnch even a modeiatoly tiustwoitlu jdaii is a\ailahlo 
'J’wo-thiids of these ha\c heen siifiicionth photogiaphcd hy Dr 
Iluntci, Capt Lyon, ^ and otheis the lemaiinng thud I knoiv cithei 
fiom peisonal inspection oi fioni diawings and desciiptioiis This is, 
of coiiise, iiiespectiyc of yillago temples, and, it may he, of some 
extensive gioups wdnch have heen oveilookcd If these temples had 
heen huilt like those of the Giocks, oi eieii as the Chiistian chinches 
111 the Middle Ages, on one iiinfoim plan, changing only with the 
piogiess of time, one oi two plans might have siilliccd, hut the fact 
IS that, in nine cases out of ten, Diavidiaii temjiles aic a foitiiitoiis 
of paits, aiiaiiged it’ithoiit plan, as accident dictated at 

' Capt Lyon was emploj ed In Gov cm- owing to difilcnlticd which occniied in 
ment for this puipose, and made 270 hiinging them ont, they can hardlj bo 
pliotogiaphs of these tenijiles I’ouitccn said to bo published — in this country at 
set= weie fumished to Goveinmcnt, hut, least 
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the time of then eieetion , and, without plans, no adequate idea can 
he conveyed to those who have not seen them The one gieat excep- 
tion to this lule IS to he found at Tanjoie The gieat Pagoda thei e was 
commenced on a well-defined and stately plan, which was peiseveied 
in till its completion As will he seen fiom 
the annexed diagiam (Woodcut No 190) it 
consists of two couits,^ one a squaie of 
about 250 ft , oiiginally devoted to minoi 
shiines and lesidences , hut when the 
temple was foitified hy the Piench m 1777^ 
it was conveited into an aisenal, and has 
not heen ie-ap]noj)iiated to sacred 2 iiii‘poses 
The temple itself stands in a couit 3 mid 
extiemely well jnojioitioiied to leceive it, 
heing about 500 ft long hj’’ half that in 
width, the distance between the gatewa^y 
and the temple being biolcen by the shiine 
of the Bull Nundi,^ which is sufficientlj’’ 
impoitant foi its puipose, but not so much 
so as to inteifeie with the effect of the 
gieat vimana, which stands neai the innei 
end of the couit The peiiiendiculai jiait 
of its base measuies 82 ft squaie, and is 
two stoiej^'s in height, of simjile outline, 
but sufficiently lelieved by niches and 
jnlasteis Above this the ji^namid uses in 
thiiteen storey’s to the summit, which is 
Clowned bj^' a dome said to consist of a 
single stone, and leaching a height of 190 
ft The jioich in front is hejit low, and as 
will be seen fiom the woodcut (No. 1^1) 
the towel dominates ovei the gopuias 

and sunounding objects in a niannei that imjiaits gieat dignity to 
the whole comjio^ition 

Besides the gieat temple and the Nundi jioich tbeie aie seveial 


□ D 






i^io 


Dnj,rani 1 1 in of laiijore Pagoda 
Crrom a Sketch hj the Author ) 
Scale 200 ft to 1 in 


' As the plan is only an eye-sketch, 
and the dimensions obtained by pacing, 
it must not be too much lehed on It 
IS sufficient to explain the text, and that 

15 all that IS at piesent leqiiiied 
" Insciiption on gateway 

® The dimensions of this image aie 

16 ft fiom muzzle to iinnp, by above 
7 ft acioss, 12 ft 2 in to top of head, 
10 ft 4 in to toj) of hump, and 7 ft 5 in 


to top of back It is composed of a single 
block of stone, I believe gianite, but it 
has been so fiequently and so thoioughly 
coated ivith oil, which is daily applied 
to it, that it looks like bionze I tried 
to remove a portion of this epideimis in 
01 del to asceitein what was beneath, but 
was not successful No other kind of stone, 
howe\ei, is used in any other pait of the 
temple 
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191 Vie\\ of the Grcit PiigotU at Innjorc (I roin a l’hoto^r\i)h 1>\ 'MiiMktoii lla^ne, K-q , C K) 


otliei sinallei slumcs lu the eiiclosiiic, one of At Inch dedicateil to 
Souhiamanj’^a, a son of SiA\a’s, is as exquisite a piece of clccoiatiA^o 
aichitectuie as is to he fouud in the south of India, and though small, 
almost divides oui adiniiation ttith the temple itself (^Yoodc^lt No 
1^2) It IS hnilt behind an oldci sliiino, A\hich may bo coet'a! Atith 
the gieat temple as oiiginallj’- designed 

One of the peculiaiities of the Tanioio temple is that all the sciilp- 
tuies on the gopnias belong to the icligion of Yislinn, aa hile eveij^thing 
in the couit3mid is dedicated to the avoi ship ot Sia a Atfiist I lelt in- 
clined to believe it had been elected AAdiollj’^ in hononi of the iiist- 
named divinity, bnt am noAv moie inclined to the belief that it is 
only an instance of the extieme toleiance that pieAmiled at the age 
at AAdiich it Aims elected befoie these leligions became antagonistic 










J92 Temple of Souljramanyn, Tanjorc (From a Pliotograpli ) 

AVhat, tlion, was tliat age’ Stiangc to say, tlioiigli so comploto 
and timfoim, and standing, as it docs, almost alone, its date is not 
known Hill Norman, a competent antlxoiitj’’, in tlie text tluit accom- 
panied Tiipe’s pkotogiaplis, says it was elected by Kadii Vettiya 
Soian, 01 Cbolan,^ a king leigning at Conioveiam in the beginning of 
tlie 14tb centuiy At one time I hoped it was eailiei, but on the 
whole I am now convinced that this must be veiy neaily the tinth 
The Soxibiamanya is certainly one centniy, probably two centniies, 
moie modem The Bull itself is also infeiioi in design, and theicfoio 
moie modem than tliose at Tlullabid, Avhicli belong piobably to the 
ISth century, and the aicliitectuie of Ins shiine cannot be earned 
back beyond the 15th centuiy It may even be coiibideiahly moie 
modem It is disappointing to find the whole so leceiit in date, but 
there seems no excuse for ascribing to this temple a gieatei antiquity 
than that ]ust mentioned 


* Though so very important m Dra- 
A idian history, av e have not even noAv a 
correct list of the Ohola kings from the 
year 1000 cIoaa niA aids Theie cci tainly is 
not one among the Mackenzie 1\ISS The 
late Mr Ellis, it is said, had one, hut 
lie deteimmed not to publish anything 


before he was foity yeais of age, and be- 
fore that time he sAialloAved a bottlofiil 
of laudanum by mistake, and A\as found 
dead in his bed one moining IIis pajicis 
solved his snccessoi’s cook to light files 
foi some jmeis afterwards 
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The temple at Tunvahn, ahnui llmly miles ^\cst ol jMadias 
contiasts cinioiisly mi<1i th it a< 'J’niinne in ilio ])i inciplcs on A\hich it 
ivas designed, and sci\os to c\oni]dii> the mode in A\hi( li, nnfoi (n- 
nalcl>, ino^'t DiaMdian tein]ilcs Aseio aggiegatf d 
The micleiis licie ^as a small Milage temple 
(Woodcni ho 1^.3), di.mn to the smie scale as the 
pi. in ol 'r 111)010 in \\ oodeiit Xo 100 It is ,i doiihlc 
sin me, dedicated to Sn.i and Ins consoi (, standing 
in a eloistcied fonit ■winch incasiiKs 102 ft hj 
l.IO ft o\ei all, and has one gopnia in front So 
tai theie i‘- nothing to distnigni‘'h it from the ordi- 
nal \ tem]iles found in c^0l\ Milage It howc\oi, 
at some siilis< (jiicnt ja nod heenne s.mied oi rich, 
and a second oi outoi conit a\as added nieiK»nnig 170 ft cuh ^^a^, 
■with two gopni.is higliei th.ni the oinrinal oiu*, and cent lining 
ANithin its a\alls niiniheilo^s little ‘-hums and jn.ielns Additions 



1 1 ! Iiiiirr I< mplf iit 
1 ini\ iltir 

Sc \Ic .li'O ft In 1 In 



■wt^eie again made at some subsequent date, the whole being enclosed 
m a couit 940 ft by 701 ft this time iMtli live gopuias, and 
several important shiines lYlien the last addition avas made, it was 
intended to endo'w the temple avith one of those gicat halls w'hich 
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weie consideied indispensable in temples of the fiist class Geneially 
they bad — oi weie intended to bave — 1000 columns, tbis one bas 
only 688, and only about one-balf of these cany beams oi a loof of 
any soit Tbeie can, bowevei, be vei}’’ little doubt that, bad time 
and money been available, it would, bave been completed to tbe 
typical extent As it is, it is piobably owing to oui management 
of tbe levennes of tbe conntiy tbat tbe lequisite funds weie not 
foitbeoming, and tbe buildings stopped piobably witbin tbe limits 
of tbe piesent centuiy 

Tbe geneial eSect of sucb a design as tbis may be gatbeied fiom 
tbe biid’s-eye view (Woodcut No 194) As an aitistic design, no- 
thing can be woise Tbe gateways, iiiegulaily spaced in a gieat 
blank wall, lose half then dignity fiom then positions, and the 
bathos of then decieasing in size and elaboiation, as they approach 
tbe sanotuaiy, is a mistake which nothing can ledeeni We may 
admiie beauty of detail, and bo astonished at tbe elaboiation and 
evidence of laboui, if they aie found in sucb a temple as this, but as 
an aicbitectuial design it is altogetbei detestable 


Seringham 

I’be temple which bas been most completely maned bj’- this false 
system of design is tbat at Seiingbam, which is ceitainly tbe laigest, 
and, if its piinciple of design could be leveised, would be one of tbe 
6nest temples in the south of India (Woodcut b’o 195, p 349) Heie 
tbe cential enclosuie is quite as small and as insignificant as tbat at 
Tiiuvalui, and except tbat its dome is gilt bas nothing to distinguish 
it fiom an oidinary village temple Tbe next enclosuie, bowevei, is 
moie magnificent It encloses tlie ball of 1000 columns, which mea- 
suies some 450 ft by 130 ft Tbe numbei of columns is, I believe, 
sixteen in fiont by sixty in depth, oi 960 altogetbei , but I do not 
feel sure tbeio is not some mistake in my obseivations, and tbat tbe 
odd foity aie to be found somewbeie They consequently aie not 
spaced moie than 10 ft apait fiom centie to centie , and as at one 
end tbe ball is baldly ovei 10 ft high, and in tbe loftiest place only 
15 ft 01 16 ft, and tbe pillars spaced neaily evenly ovei tbe floor, 
it will be easily' undei stood bow little effect sucb a building leally 
pioduces They are, bowevei, each of a single block of granite, and 
all caived moie oi less elaboiately A much finei poitico sti etches 
aci. ss this couit from gopuia to gopuia, tbe pillais in it aie 
much moie widely spaced, and tbe cential aisle is double tbat of 
those on tbe sides, and ciosses tbe poitico in tbe centie, making 
a tiansept, its height, too, is double tbat of tbe side aisles It 
IS a pleasing and giaceful aicbitectuial design , tbe otbei is onty an 
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Lvuleiicu oi niih.tjiplioil lalioin ’J’hc iioxt ]<mi uiclusiucs liavc iiollini}^ 
jciii.nlv.iljlc ni ilieiu Ifenig genci.ill> oocnpitd 1)> llic Ijiahinaiis 
and pcihon.s conneoiod -vvilli ihe ieinplo ICaoh, ]lO^\L^ol, IniS, oi -was 
iidondod to liavc, foui gopiiias, one on each lace, and home of these 
aic ol ^Oly eonsnloiahlc inaguihcencc Tlu' oulci enelosmc is, 
tic.ill>, a h.i/aai, Idled -sMih shoj)s, wlicio pilgums aie lodged, and 
led, and lleeced 'J’ho ivall lhat eiu loses it nicasnies 2J7.) ft h> 
2880 l( ' and, had ds gopmas hodi finished 11 h> Mould ha\e siii- 
jiassed all olheis in fhe soiilh lo fhc sanie extenl .is thise dimensions 
eveeed those ol ain <»lhei hnoMii lenijde d’he noithein gojmi.i 
leading lo Ihc unci ,uid ^Jh uhinopoU , me.tsiius 1 JO ft in Midlh hv 
100 it in depth the eijtoning Ihiongh it nu.ismes 21 It 0 in .ind 
tnico Ih.il in lioight 'Die loin pimhs oi gateposts .iie each ot a 
single hl.d) of gi.inite, iiioie th.ni 10 It in height and the louling- 
hlahs thionghonl ino.isnie fiom 2) ft to 21 ft Had the oidinai> 
hiiclc ]j>iamid of the nsn.il piojioition luen added to this the mIioIc 
■would h.ne iisen to .i height ol ne.iiH 000 ft Extn as it is it is 
one of the most imjiosing masses in sonthein India, and ])ioh.ihl% — 
peihaps because it lunci m.is rpiite finished — it is in seMieand good 
taste till onghont “ Its date, foitnn.iteh is jieifeith •v\ell kiionn as 
its piogicsbMas stoiijied h-\ its being o(enpi(.d and loitifud 1)\ tlie 
Ficneh duiing oni ten -scmis’ stinggle Mith them foi the jiossessiun of 
'L’lichinopoh . ‘Unl if Me <i11om llft^ %eais Im its jnogKss e\<.n this 
would hung the m hole Mitlun the limits of the ISlh lentiin Tlie 
othci thicc gopmas of this enelosnu* aie in tin' s niie ht;\lo, and moio 
eoinincnecd on the same sc.ilo, but not being so fai ad\anet.d mIicii 
MC stopped the Muik then gatejiosts ]no]eet ‘iho\e then Malls m .i 
niannei that gnes tliem a ^cl v singul.u appeal. nice and h.is kd to 
some stiange Iheoiies as to then design 

Looked ,it fioin ,i distance oi in .im diieetion mIicio the mIioIo 
can be giasped it once these foniteen oi filtmi gie.it g.ite toMcis 
c,\imot fail to piodnce a eeitain efket, .is m.iy bi gatheied fiom 
the viCM' 111 Y\ oodcnl Ko LC), but men then it can onlv he by 
coiisideiiiig them as sepaiate bnildinus As ]iaits of cme mIioIc 
then aiiangcincnt is exactly that mIiicIi eii.ibles them to jiiodnee the 
least possible cftcct that can be obtained eithei fiom then mass oi 
oinament Had the fom gieat ontei gopmas Icnmcd the fom sules of 
a ccntial hall, and the otheis gone on diminishing, in thiee oi fom 
diieetions, to the exteiioi, the efleet of the mIioIo Mould h.ne been 
11101 eased in a smpiisiiig degiee 'I'o accomplish this hoMeici,onc 

’ Except tins dun eusioii, Vi Inch ]s fiom j - A draning of it nas publislied in 
a siuvej, and those of the gopm.is, tlio I m\ ‘Pictuie-quo Illustr.itioiis of Induu 
dmiensions ahoie quoted must he taken Aiehitccluic ' It has since been fre- 
tumqiano Thej ncie obtained onh In qnenth idiotogiaphed 
pacing .and eyc-sJiOtching 




View of the eastern half of the Great Temple at Renogham (From a Photograph ) 
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othei defect must have been leinedicd a gateway even 150 ft wide 
in a wall neaily 2000 ft in extent is a solecism nothing can icdccm , 
hut had the walls been hiohcn in plan oi stai -shaped, lihe the plans of 
Chaliikyan tem2iles, light and shade Avonld have been obtained, and due 
23iopoi tioiis of paits, without any inconvcnienco But if the Biavidians 
evci had it in them to thinlc of such things, it vas not duiing the 
17th and 18th ceiituiics, to which cveiything in this toni2)le seems to 
belong 


ClllLLAMIJAUAM 

The tem2)le at Chillambaiam is one ot the most ^cnolated, and 
has also the ic2mtation of being one of the most ancient, tcnqdcs in 
southern India It vas theie, thcicfoic, it anjwheie, that I at one 
time hoped to find some icmains that vould hel2) to elucidate the 
histoiy of the st'^lc It vas, besides, so fai lcmo^ed fiom ain ca2)ital 
city 01 fiequeiitcd haunt of man that one might ho2ic to iind its 
oiiginal toim unalteicd 

It IS old, but I am atiaul the tiaditions that connect its founda- 
tion with Iliian^a ^clma ot hashmii, in the beginning ot the 6th 
contuiy, on vhich I vas at one time inclined to icl,>,' aie ot too 
impalpable a natuie to be depended iqion 1 sec no gieat leasoii foi 
doubting that thcic ma> ha3o bicn a connexion betveen the kings of 
Chola and those of Kashmii at the 2)eiiod, but 1 cannot see anything 
in this tcm2)le eithei ot so cailj an age, oi any featuio in the st}]c of 
Kashuiui aiclntcctuic On the othci hand, the foundation of the 
tem2ile a2ipeais to be clcailj’- dcsciibed in the folloiMiig 2iassage ot the 
Kongadesa Ea]a Kal — ’“Ana Chola Ba;>a (a n 927 to 977) one day 
saiv on the sea-shoie the Sablnqiati of Chillambaia (Siv.i), attended 
by Baivati, dancing and beating the damaiaka (a kind of dnim) , he 
theiefoie ex2)ended gieat sums of money in building the Kanaka, oi 
Golden Sabha ” - A little luithei on it is said, “An Van Dex’a 
(a t> lOO-f), obseiwing that his giandfathoi had built oul> a Kanaka 
Sabha to the Chillambaia deity, ho built g02iuias, inaddals (enclosiiics), 
niada2)anas (image-houses), sabhas (hoi} 2^1‘^ces oi a23ai tnicnts), and 
granted many jewels to the deity ” If this last could be a2i2^hed to the 
gieat enclosuie, it would be a most im23oitant date , but on a caieful 
examination of the whole ciicunistaiices of the case I feel coiiMiiced 
that these 2>assages lefei only to the tuo iniiei enclosuies, B B, at the 
west end of the tank (Woodcut Ko 196) They indeed, measuiing 
about 320 ft squaie, a2i23eai to liaie been the whole of the oiiginal 
tem2iie, at least in the 10th and 11th centuiies, aluajs su2il30sing 


‘ ‘ Pictuiesque Illustiations of Ancient 
Aicliitectme in Hindustan,’ ji eo 


- ‘Jonin.il of llie Boial Asiatic So- 
cieti,’ ml Mil j) 7 
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196 Plan of Temple of Cliillnmbaram 

(From a Plan bj Admiral Paria, in ‘Tom du Monde,’ vol xvi p 3 t ) 


that any part of the huildmg is leally as old as this On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to believe that this inner temple is leally the 
one referred to in the above extract The temple of Paivati, C, on 
the north of the tank, was added afterwards, most probably in the 
14th 01 15th century, and to that age the great gopuias and the 
second enclosure also belong The hall of 1000 columns, E, was 
almost certainly elected between 1595 and 1685, at which time, we 
learn from the Mackenzie MSS , the kings of the locality made 
many donations to the fane ^ It was then, also, in all probability. 


' ‘ Madias Joiunal,’ No 20, p 15 
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tlie oiitoi coimnencccl Init it iievei was caiiiod out, 

Ittiiip: 111 ino^'t ]ilacos oiih a few feet above tlie touiidation 

l]ie oldest thine: now existing lieie is a little sliiine in the iiiinost 
cnclo‘^llle (opiiosite A in the plan), ivitli a little poich of two pillais, 
about G ft high but lesting on a stylobate, oinamented with 
dancing fignies inoic giacefnl and nioie elegantly executed than any 
othci of then class so fax as I know, in sonthein India At the sides 
mo vhcels and lioises, the whole being intended to lepiesent a cai, 
as IS fieqnontly the case in these temples WhitcAvash and modem 
alteiations ha've sadly disfignied this gem, but enough lemains to 
slion hon exquisite, and conseqnentl 5 ^ how ancient, it was It was 
dedicated to Yeima the god of dancing, in allusion, piobably, to 
the cncnmstance above mentioned as leading to the foundation of the 
temple 

In fiont of it IS a shiine of vciy nnnsual aichitectnie, with a tall 
eoppci loof, vhich, I have no donbt, lepicsents oi is the golden sabhA 
above lefciied to, and in fiont of this is a gopnia and pillaied poich, 
making np A\hat seems to have been the temple of Vila Deva The 
ontci cnclosuie, with the buildings it contains, aie, it appeals, those 
of All Vail 

Tlie temple of Paiwati, C, is piincipally lemaikable foi its poich, 
vliich IS of singulai elegance The following woodcut (No 197) 
gnes some idea of its piesent axipeaiance, and the section (Woodcut 
iNo 19S) explains its constiuction The outei aisles aie 6 ft in 
vidth, tlie next 8 ft , but the aichitect leseived all Ins powei foi the 
contial aisle, vhicli measuies 21 ft 6 in in width, making the whole 
'iO ft 01 tlicieahouts In oidei to loof this without employing stones 
(li such dimensions as would ciush the suppoits, lecouise was had to 
\<iulting, 01 lathci biackcting, shafts, and these biackets weie again 
tied togethci by tiansveise puilins, all m stone, and the system was 
continued till the width was i educed to a dimension that could easily 
be spanned As the whole is enclosed in a couit suiioundcd by 
galleiics tvo stoieys in height, the elFect of the whole is singulai ly 
jilcising 

Opposite to this acioss the tank, is tlie hall of 1000 columns, 
‘^lml^a in many lespects to that at Sei'ingham, above deseiibed, bul 
]nohil)h slightp moic modem Heie the pillais aie aiiangcd tnent} 
ioui in fioni by foi -one in depth, making ^'84 but in oidci to get 
a c*(“ntial spaco loin- in tlie poich, then tnenty-cight, tlien tno, and 
aeain <\\eiit\ ioui ha^e been omitted, altogethei fift’^ -eight but, on 
the olhei h.iiul, those of the external poitico must be added, v Inch 
m Illy balance^ the loss and makes up the lOOO' It must be con- 

It' <1 nil n'lnii', Is IK irh .is, cm hr n«cci( lined lioni nn iincc^-, and Adniiml 
1 iriv ],1 111 ^ in :|(i It l.\ ISO 11 
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pioduced Leaving out tlie pillais m the centie is the one ledeeming 
featuie, and that could easil}’' ha\e been effected without the hiick 
vaults, loiined of ladiating aiches, which aie employed heie — anothei 
ccitain pioof of the modem age of tlie building These vaults aie 
ceitainly integial, and as ceitainly could not have been employed 
till aftei the Mahomedans had settled in the south, and tauffht the 
Hindus how to use them 

Although this temple has been aggiegated at diffeient ages, and 
giown. by accident lathei than design like those at Tiiuvalui and 
Seiingliam just desciibed, it avoids the gieat defect of these temples, 
foi though like them it has no tall cential object to give dignity to 
the whole fiom the outside, inteinallj’- the centie of its great couit is 
occupied by a tank, lound which the vaiious objects aie gioiiped 
Avithout at all inteifeiing with one anothei The temple itself is one 
iinpoi taut object, to theeastwaid of it, the Paivati temple anothei, on 
the noith, and foims a pleasing pendant to the 1000-columned choultiie 
on the south Alongside the Paivati anothei temple was commenced 
(Woodcut No 199), with a poitico of squaie piUais, loui in fiont, 
and all most elaboiately ornamented, but in such a mannei as not to 
iiiteifeie with then outline oi solidity 

Fiom its unfinished and- now mined state, it is not easy to say to 
whom this temple was dedicated — most piobably Soubiamanya — nor to 
feel suie of its age Pioin its position, howevei, and the chaiactei of 
its oinamentation, theie seems little doubt that it belongs to the end 
of the 17tli and fiist half of the 18th centuiy Fiom its stylo, I 
would be inclined to asciibe it to the eailiei date, but in that case 
it IS difficult to undeistand its not being finished When they had 
money to erect the gieat hall, and to commence a new enclosuie, 
they might ceitainly have spaied enough to complete this solitaiy 
shi me 


Eamissbram 

If it weie pioposed to select one temple which should exliibit all 
the beauties of the Diavidian stjdc in then greatest perfection, and at 
the same time exemplify all its chaiactei istic defects of design, the 
choice would almost inevitably fall on that at Eamisseiam, in the 
island of Paumben (Woodcut No 200) In no other temple has the 
same amount of patient industry been exhibited as here, and in none, 
unfortunately, has that labour been so thrown away for want of a 
design appropriate foi its display It is not that this temple has 
grown by successne increments like those last described, it was 
begun and finished on a pieviousty settled plan, as legulaily and as 
undeviatingly earned out as that at Taiijoie, but on a piinciple so 
diamotiically opposed to it, that while the temple at Tanjoie produces 

2 A 2 
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an effect gieatei than is due to its mass oi detail, this one, with 
double its dimensions and ten times its elaboiation, piodiiccs no effect 
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Plan of Great Temple at Bamissenm Scale 170 ft to 1 


OKteinally, and internally can only be seen in detail, so that the jiaits 
haidlj"^ in any instance aid one anotliei in piodnciug the effect aimed at 
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The only pait of the temple which is of a diffeient age fioni the 
lest IS a small vimana, of veiy elegant piopoitions, that stands in the 
gaiden, on the light hand of the visitoi as he enteis fiom the west^ (D) 
It has, howcAei, been so long exposed — like the temple on the shore 
at Mahavellipoie — to the action of the sea-aii, that its details aie so 
coiioded they cannot now be made out, and its age cannot conse- 
quently be ascei tamed fiom them It is safe, howevei, to asseit that 
it IS moie modem than anj'^ of the loek-ciit examples above quoted , 
possibly it may be of the 11th oi 12th centiiiy Its dimensions may 
be guessed as 50 ft in height, b}’- 30 ft oi 40 ft in plan, so that it haidly 
foims a featuie in so laige a temple From the foui bulls that 
occupy the platfoim undei the dome, it is evident it was originally 
dedicated to Siva, as the who^e temple now ajipaiently is, though 
the scene of Eama’s most celebiated exploit, and beaiing his name 
Externally the temjile is enclosed by a wall 20 ft in height, and 
possessing foui gopuias, one on each face, which have this peculiaiity, 
that they alone, of all those 1 know in India, aie built wholly of stone 
liom the base to the summit The western one (D) alone, howevei, is 
finished, and ovnng appaiently to the accident of its being in stone, 
it IS devoid of figuie sculptuie — some half-dozen plastei casts that now 
acloin it having been added quite recently Those on the noith and 
south (A and C) are hardly highci than the wall m which they stand, 
and aie consequently called the mined gateways Such a thing is 
however, so fai as I know, unknown m southern India Paitly fiom 
then form, and more fiom the solidity of then construction, nothing 
but an earthquake could well damage them, and their age is not such 
as would supcnnduce luin from decay of material These, in fact, have 
never been raised liighei, and then progress was probably stopped in 
the beginning of the last century, when Mahomedan, Mahratta, and 
other foreign invadeis checked the prosperity of the land, and destroyed 
the wealth of the priesthood The eastern fagade has two entrances 
and two gopuias The smaller, not shown in the plan, is finished The 
larger one (B in the plan) never was carried higher than we now see 
it Had it been finished,^ it would have been one of the largest of its 
class, and being wholly in stone, and consequently without its outline 
bemg broken by sculiituie, it would have reproduced more nearly 
the effect of an Egyptian propylon than any othei example of its 
class in India 


* The plan of this temple (Woodcut 
No 200) is taken from one in the 
‘Journal of the Geographical Society 
of Bombay,’ vol vii , and may he de- 
pended upon in so far as dimensions 
and general arrangements are concerned 
The ofiOcers ivho made it vere surveyois, 
but, unfortunately, not architects, and 


photographs since made reveal certain 
discrepancies of detail "which prove it 
to require revision by some one on the 
spot 

- There is a "new of it in the Atlas of 
plates that accomjianies Lord Valentia’s 
tiavels , not very correct, but conveying 
a fair idea of its piopoitions 
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Tlie gloiy, liowevei, of this temple lesides in its coiiidors These, 
as will he seen by the plan, ei.tend to neaily 4000 feet in length The 
bieadth vanes from 20 It to 30 ft of free flooi space, and then height 
IS apparently about 30 ft fiom the fiooi to the centie of the loof 
Each pillai or pier is compound, and richei and more elaboiate in 
design than those of the Paivati poich at Chillambaram (Woodcut 
No 197), and aie ceitainl'y moie modem in date 

The general appearance of these corridois may be gather ed from 
the anneved woodcut (No 201), but no engraving, even on a much 
more extended scale, can convey the impression produced by such a 
display of labour when extended to an uninteirupted length of 700 ft 



Cential Couidor, Kamis>sernm (From a Photograph ) 


None of oui cathedrals aie more than 500 ft , and even the nave 
of St Peter’s is only 600 ft fiom the dooi to the apse Here the side 
coiiidois aie 700 ft long, and open into transverse galleries as rich in 
detail as theirrselves These, with the varied devices and inodes ot 
lighting, pioduce an effect that is not equalled certainly anywhere in 
India The side coiiidois aie generally free fiom figure-sculpture, and 
consequently, fioiii much of the vulgaritj’' of the age to which they 
belong and, though naiiowei, pioduce a more jrleasing effect The 
central coiiidoi leading from the sanctuary is adorned on one side 
by portraits of the lajas of Eamnad in the 17th ceirtuiy, and 
opposite them, of then secietaiies Even they, however, would be 
tolerable, were it not that within the last few years they have been 
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painted with a viilgaiity that is. inconceivable on the pait of the 
descendants of those who huilt this fane Not only thej’", howevei, 
hilt the whole of the aichitectnie has fiist been dosed with lepeated 
coats of whitewash, so as to take off all the shaipness of detail, and 
then painted with bine, gieen, led, and yellow washes, so as to dis- 
figiiie and destioy its effect to an extent that mnst be seen to he 
believed Nothing can inoie painfully piove the degradation to which 
oui system has leduced the population than this piofanity No uppei 
class, and consequently no lefiiiement, now lemains, and the piiest- 
hood, instead of being high hied and intellectual Biahinans, must he 
sunk into a state of debasement fiom which nothing can nowpiohahly 
ledeem them 

Assuming, howevei, foi the nonce, that this painting nevei liad 
been peipetiated, still the ait displayed heio would he veiy infeiioi 
to that of such a temple as, foi instance, Hiillahid, in the M^soie, 
to he desciihed fuithci on The peiinietei, howevei, of that temple 
IS onl}’- 700 ft , heie we have coiiidois extending to 4000 ft , caived 
on both sides, and in the haidest gianite It is the immensity of the 
lahoui heie displayed that impi esses us, much moie than its quality, 
and that, combined with a ceitain pictiiiesqueness and mysteiy, does 
pioduce an eflect which is not surpassed by any othei temple in 
India, and by veiy few elsewheie 

The age of this temple is haidly doubtful Niom fiist to last its 
style — excepting the old vimana — is so unifoim and unaltered that its 
erection could hardly have lasted during a bundled yeais, and if this 
IS so, it must have been during the 17th centuiy, when the Raiiinad 
lajas weie at the height of then independence and piospeiity, and 
Avhentheii ally oi mastei, Tiiumulla Nayak, was electing buildings in 
the same identical style at Maduia It may hai'^e been commenced fifty 
years earlier (1550), and the erection of its gopuias may have ex- 
tended into the 18th centuiy, but these seem the possible limits of 
deviation Being so lecent, any one on the spot could easily ascer- 
tain the facts They could indeed be detei mined very nearly from 
the photographs, were it not for the whitewash and paint, v'-hich so 
disfigure the details as to make them almost unrecognisable 


Madura 

If the native authorities consulted by the late Professor 'Wilson in 
compiling his Historical sketch of the Kingdom of Paiidya could be 
relied upon, it ivould seem that the foundation of the dynasty ought 
to be placed some fiim or six centuiies before the Christian Era ^ 
Even, hoAvevei, if this is disputed, the fact of the southern part of 


^ ‘ Jouinal of the Eojal Asiatic Society,’ vol iii p 202 
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the Peninsula being desciibed as the “ Eegio Pandionis” hy classical 
anthoiities is sufficient to prove that a kingdom healing that name 
did exist there in the eaily centuiies of tlie Chiistian Eia Then 
fiist capitals, however, seem to have been Kuikhi, possibly the Kolkhi 
of the Peiiiiliis, near Eamnad, and Kalyana, neai Cape Conioiin The 
stoiy of Knla Sekhaia founding Madnia, and the fabulous incidents 
with which the tale is adorned, is one of the favoiiiite legends of 
the south, and is abundantly illustiated in sculp tines of Tiruinulla 
Nayak’s choultiie and in othei buildings of the capital 

Foi oui piesent pui poses it is haidly woith while to attempt to 
investigate the succession of the dates of the seventy-three kings who 
aie said to have succeeded one anothei befoie the accession of the 
Nayak oi Naik dynasty, in 1532, inasmuch as no building is now 
known to exist in the kingdom that can claim, even on the most 
shadowy giounds, to have been elected by any of these kings It 
may have been that, anteuoi to the use of the gieat Chola dynasty, 
in the 10th and 11th centuiy, that of Mdduia maj’’ have had a long 
peiiod of piospeiity and powei , but ceitain it is, that if they did 
build anything of impoitaiice, its existence cannot now be identified 
Aftei that, foi a while they seem to have been subjected to the Pellala 
dynasty of the Mysoie, and the same Mahomedan invasion that 
destioyed that powei in 1310 spiead its baneful influence as fai as 
Eamnad, and foi two centuiies then laids and oppiessions kept 
the whole of southern India in a state of anaichy and confusion 
Then powei foi evil was fiist checked by the use of the gieat Hindu 
state of Vijayauagai, in the Tongabhadia, m the 14th century, and 
by the establishment, uiidei its piotection, of the Nayak djmasty 
by Viswanath Nayak, in the beginning of the iCth Aftei lasting 
210 yeais, the last soveieign of the lace — a queen — was fiist aided, 
and then betiaj’ed, by Chanda Sahib the Nawaub of the Cainatic, 
who plays so impoitant a pait in our wais with the French in these 
parts. 

It may be — indeed, probably is the case — that there are temples in 
the provinces that were erected befoie the use of the Nayak dynasty, 
but certain it is that all those in the caputal, with the gieat temjile at 
Seiingham, desciibed above, were erected during the two centuries of 
then supremacy, and of those in the capital nine-tenths at least were 
erected during the long and piospeious leign of the tenth king of 
this dynasty, Tiiuinulla Nayak, oi as he is more popularly known, 
Tiiinnl Naik, who leigned from 1621 to 1657 ^ 

Of his buildings, the most important, for oui purposes^ at least, is 


’ ‘ Journal of the Eo)'al Asiatic So- 
ciety,’ Yol ill p 230, et seqq 

- Fortunately tins choultiie is also one 


of the best known of Indian buildings 
It uas diavn by Daniell in the end of 
the last centuij^, and his drawings hare 
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the cclobiated choultiie winch ho hiult foi the leception of the pie- 
sidiiig deity of the place, who consented to leave his daik cell in the 
temple and pay the king an annual visit of ten daj^s’ duiation, on 
condition of his building a hall woithy of his dignity, and wheie he 
could leceive in a suitable maunei the homage of the king and his 
subjects As will be seen fiom the plan (Woodcut No 202) the hall 



Cboultne (From n Ilriwing 
m the possession of the Ilo^ il 
Asiatic Societj ) Sc.ile 100 ft 
to 1 in 


20J I’lllni in rirumulU Nijnlv’h Clioultne 

(Fioin a Drawing in the possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Societj ) 


IS 333 ft long by 105 ft m width, ineasuied on the stylobate, and 
consists of foul langes of columns, all of which aie difieient, and all 
most elaboiatelj’- sculptuied An elevation of one is given (Woodcut 
No 203), but IS not so iich as those of the centie, which have life- 

been lepeated by Langles and otheis native diavings exist in some collections 
It was described by Mr Blackaddei in containing lejiresentations of every pillar 
the ‘ Aicbffiologia,’ vol x p 157 , and A model in bionze of a poich exists at 
by Wilson, ‘ Joiunal of tlie Royal Asiatic Soutli Kensington Museum, and it has 
iSociety,’ lol in p 232 Volumes of been abundantly photogiaphed 
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sized figiues attached to them, and aic oven inoic clahoi.ile in Iheii 
details In this inblancc it will ho ohseivcd Ili.it the doLiched 
hiacketing shaft at Chillanihai^ain has heconio atl.ichcd to the hqnaio 
cciitial piei, and instead ol the light elegance th.it chaiaolei ised that 
example, has hceonie a solid pioi, five oi six tcet in dcjith — iiehci cci- 
tainly, hut f.ii fioni henig cifhci so elegant oi so ajipi ojniatc as the 
eailiei example 

The MCM of the inteiioi (Woodcut No 201) gives some, hut only 
a faint, idea of the cfloct 'J’ho sides aie noi\ elosed amIIi sciecns, .ind 
it is diflicnlt to ]nocuie good iihologiajihs , hut in enect, .is in di l.iil, 
it IS ideniic.al "witli the cniiidois at Ihinnsseiam, vheie Iho light is 
ahuiidant 

As the dale of this hall is ]>cil<‘cth well hnovn - it look tvcnti- 
tvoye.iis to cieet it, 1()2‘3 to K)!')— it ht conus a fixed ]ioiiii in om 
chionologv of the sUlc We c.vn loi inst.incc, as‘^('l( amIIi peifcct 
ceitainty that the poich to I’.ni.iti’s shiine .it Chillainhai.im oodi iit 
No 107) IS ccitaiiily anteiioi to this, ])ioh.ihl;s h\ a (oujdo ol ccii- 
tuiies, and, vith cqu.il ceil nnt\ that the comdois .it Jl.imissci.im aic 
conteinpoiaiy Tiom the Insfmx c>l Ihc peiiod wo le.iiii th.it the 
i.pas of liamn.id vcie .it times independent, at otlieis .it u.ii uith 
theNavihs, hut in 'I’li nmulla N.ix, tie’s tunc eithci liisalliesoi dcjicml- 
onts, and the st^’le and design ot the two hmldiiigs aie so .ihsolutclj 
identical that tht> must hcloiig to the sanie age It is indeed most 
piohahlc th.it the king ot IMadiii.i in.i> ha\e .issistcd in the election ol 
the temple It ho h.id indeed hocn .illuwcd mix sh.ne in inalving the 
oiigiiial design, the temple would pioh.ihh li.ixe heen .1 nuhlci huild- 
iiig than it IS, loi, though the details .no the same his thice-.ii‘-lcd 
hall leading to the sanctn.113 would h.nehecii a f.n giandci foatuie 
aiclutectuialh’’ th.in the siugled-aislcd comdois th.it lead nowhcic 
The expense of one ot the snigle-aislcd comdois at llannsseiara, 700 
it long, would have heen ahout the same .is the tiijile-aislod choultiie 
at Maduia, xiliich IS hall then length 11, eon sc(]uently, the choultiie 
cost a million stciling— as is conlidcntly assei ted — the temple must 
have cost hetween thicc and foin nnllions , and such an estimate 
haidlx’’ seems excessive when we considei the amount of lahoiii ex- 
pended on it, and that the inatciial 111 hoth is the haidest gianitc 

Thefagade of this hall, like that ot almost all the gie.at halls in the 
south of India, is adoiiicd cithci with Yalis — monstois of the lion tyjie 
tiainpling on an elephant — 01, exmii moie genoially, hy a gioup consist- 
iiig of a waiiioi sitting on a loaiing hoise, x\hose feet aic suppoited 
on the shields of foot soldi eis, soinetiines slaying men, sometimes 
tigeis These gioups aie found liteially in hundieds 111 southern India 
and, as xvoiks exhibiting difficulties ovcicoinc bx patient laboiii, they 
aie uniix’’alled, so fai as I knox\, by anything found cisewheie As 
xvoiks of ait, they aie the most baibaious, it ina^ be said the most 
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Tulgai, to "be found m India, and do inoie to shake one’s faith in 
the civilization of the people who produced them than anything they 



Wheie these monstiosities aie 
aie only eniiched a little iiioie 


V lew in Tiiumulla Naj ik s Choultne Madura (Prom i Pliotograph ") 
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than those of the inteiioi, -when the onmincntation is in hcttoi taste, 
and geneially quite sufficientlj^ iicli foi its pin pose 

Iinmediatetyiu fiont of his clionltiie, Tiiuinulla Kayak connnonecd 
a gopuia, which, had he Ined to conqiletc it, would piohahly have 
heen the finest edifice of its class in souihun India It lueasuies 
174 ft fioin noilh 1o south, and 107* ft in depth 'J lie cntiance 
thiough it is 21 ft 9 in wide , and if it he tine that its gateposts aic 
CO ft (Tiipo sajs 57 It ) in height, that vould liaie been tlie height 
of the opening - It will thus he seen that it nas designed on e^cn a 
laigei scale than that at Sciingham, dcsciihcd aho\c, and it ccitainly 
lai suipasscs that cclchiatcd edifice in the hcautj'’ of its details Its 
dooiposts alone, whethci 57 It oi GO it in height, me single blocks 
of gianitc caivcd nith the most exquisite scioll jiatteins oi clahoiatc 
ioliago, and all the othci cai\ings me equally beautiful Being un- 
finished, and consequenth nc\ei conseciated, it has esctipcd \slntcnash, 
and alone, of all the buildings of jlladnia its beauties can still bo 
adraiied in then oiiginal peifcction 

The gieat temple at ]\Iaduia is a laigei and tai moie impoitant 
building than the choultiic but, somehon oi othci , it has not nttiactcd 
the attention of tnnolleis to tlie same extent that the lattci has 
Ko one has cvei attempted to make a plan oi it oi to dosenbo it in 
such detail as would enable otheis to undeist.ind its peculiaiities It 
possesses, howe^el, all the chaiacteiistics ol a fust-class Biaxidian 
temple, and, as its date is peifcctly ncll known, it foims a landmaik 
of the utmost ^ aluc in enabling us to fix the i dative date of othei 
temples 

The sanctuai^ is said to liaAC been built by A'lsnanatli, the fust 
king of the Kajak dynasty, a d 1520 nhich may possibly bo the case, 
but the temple itsell ccitainly ones all its inagnificcnce to Tiiumulla 
Najmk, ad 1622-1G57, oi to lus eldei biothei, Muttu Viiappa, A\ho 
pieceded him, and nho built a inantapa, said to be the oldest thing 
now existing hcie The Kalyana inantapa is said to liave been built 
AD 1707, and the Tatta Suddhi in 1770 These, hou c\ ei aic insig- 
nificant paits compaied v ith those which coitainlyoye then oiigiii 
to Tiiumulla Kayak 

The temple itself is a neaily legulai lectanglo, tivo of its sides 
measiiiing 720 ft and 729 ft , the othei two 834 ft and 852 ft It 
possessed foui gopiiias of the fiist class, and five smaller ones, a veiy 
beautiful tank, simounded by ai cades, and a hall of 1000 columns, 
whose sculptures siiipass those of any othei hall of its class I am 
acquainted with Theie is a small shiinc, dedicated to the goddess 


* In the desciipton of Tape’s plioto- 
giapli tins dimension is given as 1 17 ft 
- Most of tliese paiticulais, vitli tlioso 
that folio \A regal ding the temples, aie 


taken fioin Capt Ljon’s description of 
his photogiaphs of the places lie de- 
letes tiientj-six photos to this temple 
alone 
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Minakshi, tlio tutcldi}'’ deity of the j)lace, which occupies the space 
of fifteen columns, so the leal iiumhei is only 985 , hut it is not then 
nuinhei but then niaivellous elahoiation that makes it the wondei of 
the iilace, and lendeis it, in some lespects, moie reinaikahle than the 
choultiie about which so much has been said and wiitten I do not 
feel sine that this hall alone is not a gieatei woik than the choultiie , 
taken in conjunction with the othei buildings of the temple, it 
ccitainly foinis a fai moie imposing gioup 

As mentioned above, the gieat Vaishnava temple at Seiingham 
owes all its magnificence to buildings elected dining the reign of the 
Nayak dynasty, whose second capital was Trichinopoly, and wheie 
they often lesided Within a mile, howevei, of that much-lauded 
temple is anothei, dedicated to Siva, undei the title of Jumbukeswaia, 
which, though not so laige as that dedicated to Sii Eangam, far sui- 
passes it in beauty as an aiclntectuial object The fiist gateway 
of the outei enclosure is not large, but it leads diiect to the centie of 
a hall containing some 400 piJlais On the light, these open on a tank 
fed by a peipetual siniiig, which is one of the wondei s of the place ' 
The coiiesponding space on the left was intended to be occupied by 
the 600 columns requisite to make up the lOCO, but this never was com- 
pleted Between the two gopuras of the second enclosuie is a veiy 
beautiful poitico of ciucifoim shape, loading to the dooi of the sanc- 
tuaiy, which, howevei, makes no show externally, and access to its 
intenoi is not vouchsafed to the piofaiie ^ The age of this temple is 
the same as that of its gieat iival, except that, being all of one design, 
it piobably was begun and completed at once, and fiom the simplicity 
of its parts and details may be eailiei than the gieat buildings of 
Tiiumulla Nayak If we assume ap 1600, with a maigm of ten oi 
fifteen yeais eithei way, we shall probably not eri much in its date 
One of the gieat chaims of this temple, when I visited it, was 
its puritj’- Neithei wliitewash noi red nor yellow paint had then 
sullied it, and the time-stain on the waim-colouied gianite was all 
that lelieved its monotony , but it sufficed, and it was a lelief to 
contemplate it thus aftei some of the vulgaiities I had seen Now 
all this IS alteied Like the pagodas at Eamisseiam, and moie so 
those at Maduia, baibaious vulgaiity has done its woist, and the 
tiavellei is only too fully justified in the contempt with which he 
speaks of these woiks of a gieat people which have fallen into the 
hands of such unwoithy successois 


* The view in this temple in my ‘ Pic- 
turesque Illustiations of Indian Aichi- 
tecture,’ No 21, is taken from the comei 
of this tank 

- There is a native plan of this temple 
in the India Museum, which makes it 

( 


very much more extensive than my in- 
spection of the pait I was allowed access 
to would have led me to suppose I do 
not knov, howevei, how far the plan can 
he depended upon 
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TLotigh neithei among the laigest noi the most splendid temples 
of southern India, that at Tmnevelly will seive to give a good geneial 



2Jo 


Half-phn of Temple at Tinnevellj 


(From a Plan in the possession of the Eo\ al Asiatic Societj ) 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 
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idea of tlie aiiaiigement of these edifices, and lias the advant.ige of 
having been built on one plan, and at one time, without subsequent 
alteiation oi change Ldce the little cell in the Tiiuvalur temple 
(Woodcut ho 163), it has the singulaiity of being a double temple, 
the gieat squaie heiiig divided into equal poitions, of which one is 
dedicated to the god Siva, the othei to his consoit Paivati The 
pieceding plan (Woodcut No 205) lepiesents one of the halves, which, 
though differing in aiiangement fiom the othei, is still so like it as 
to make the repiesentation and desciiption of one sufficient foi both 

The geneial dimensions of the whole enclosuie aie 508 ft by 
756 ft , the laigei dimension being divided into two equal poitions of 
378 ft each Theie are three gatewa 5 ’’s to each half and one in the 
wall dividing the two , the piincipal gateway faces the entrance to 
the temple, and the lateral ones are opposite each other An outer 
portico precedes the great gateway, leading internally to a very 
splendid porch, Avhich, before reaching the gateway of the inner 
enclosure, branches oft on the light to the intermediate gateway, and 
on the left to the gieat hall of 1000 columns — 10 inllais in width by 
100 in depth 

The innei enclosure is not concentric with the outer, and, as 
usual, has only one gateway The temple itself consists of a cubical 
cell, surmounted by a viinana oi spue, preceded by two porches, and 
sui rounded by tuple colonnades In other parts of the enclosure are 
smaller temples, tanks of water, gardens, colonnades, &c , but neither 
so numerous noi so various as are generally found in Indian temples 
of this class 

The great 1000-pillaied portico in the temple is one of the least 
poetic of its class in India It consists of a regiment of pillars 10 
deep and extending to 100 in length, Avithout any break oi any 
open space oi aiiangement Such a forest of pillars does, no doubt, 
produce a certain effect, hut half that number, if arranged as in 
some of the Chalukyan oi Jama temples, would produce a far nohlei 
impression The aim of the Dravidians seems to have been to force 
aclmiiation by the mere exhibition of inordinate patient toil 


COMBACONUW 

If the traditions of the natives could he trusted, Comhaconuin — 
one of the old capitals of the Chola dynasty — is one of the places 
where we might hope to find something very ancient There are 
flagmen ts of older temples, indeed, to he found everywhere, hut none 
^n situ All the older buildings seem to have been at some time ruined 
and lehuilt, probably on the same site, hut with that total disregard 
to antiquit}'' which is characteristic of the Hindus in all ages One 
portico, in a temple dedicated to Sir Eaina, is very like that leading 
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fiom tlie second to the thud gopma in the temple of Juinhukeswaia, 
desciihed above, hnt, if an3’^thino^ it is slightly moie modem Theie 
IS also one fine gopma in the town, lepiesented in the last wood- 
cut (No 206 ) It IS small, howevei, in compaiison with those we 
liaAm pist been desciihing, being onlj'- 84 ft acioss and about 130 ft 
in height Those of Seimgham and Maduia have, oi weie intended 
to have, at least double these dimensions 

It IS, honevei, a iichly-oinamented example of its class, and the 
pieccding woodcut convej’^s a fan impiession of the effect of these build- 
ings geneiall}’- It is not old enough to he quite of the best age, hut it 
IS still not so modem as to have lost all the chaiactei and expiession of 
the eailiei examples 


Co vj EVER Aar 

Conieveiam is anothci city wheie tiadition would lead us to 
expect 11101 e of antiquity than in almost anj^ cit}’^ of ihe south It is 
said to have been founded hj' Adondai, the illegitimate son of Kolo- 
tiinga Ghola, in the 11 th oi 12 th centui3% and to have succeeded 
Comhaconum as the capital of the Chola IMandalam Even hefoie 
this, howevei, it is supposed to have been inhabited ba’^ Buddhists,^ 
and that the3’' Avoie succeeded b3’’ Jains If this is so, all that can be 
said IS that neithei of these religions have left any tiaces of then 
existence on the spot, and many passages in the IMackenzie MSS 
would lead us to suppose tliat it was a jungle inhabited b3’’ savage 
l^ummbais when the Cholas took possession of it 

Be this as it ma3% the two towns, Gieat and Little Conjoveiam, 
possess gioups of temples as pictuiesque and neaily as vast as an3' 
to be found else wheie The gieat temple at the first-named place 
possesses some fiist-class gopuias, though no commanding viinaua 
It has, too, a hall of 1000 columns, scveial large and fine mantapas, 
laige tanks with flights of stone steps, and all the requisites of a fiist- 
class Diavidian temple, but all thrown together as if by accident IS o 
two gopuias aie opposite one another, no two walls parallel, and there 
IS haidl3’' a right angle about the place All this creates a pictuiesque- 
ness of effect seldom surpassed in these temples, but deprives it of that 
dignity we might expect from such parts if piopcily aiianged 

There ma3’' be some part I did not see^ which may be older, but 
certarnty none of the princrpal buildings aie so old as Paivati’s shiine 
at Ohillambaiam, but all seem equally to be anteiioi to the gieat 
building epoch of the Na3mk d3Uiasty The3’' piobabty are the last 


* It IS supposed, eironeously, I believe 
(‘ Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ 
(NS) vol VI p 265), to be the Kanchi 
piirani \isited by Hiouen Tlisaug in 640 
Nagapatain vas nioie piobabH the place 


lie indicated 

"I vas too unveil vhen I Msited 
Coiije\eram to make so caieful a suivo> 
of its temples as I vould have wished 
to hai c done 
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cftoit-, of the Cliolas Imt lieie, again, ivlutcivabh and led paint liavo 
done so inncli to obliteiate tlie lecoid, that it is not safe to dogmatise 
legal ding the age of .my huildiiigs m titliei of the tivo Coiijeveiaiiis 

Yellore auD Peroor 

Although the temples at Velloie and at Peiooi, iicai Coimhatoie, 
ran only lanh among the second class as legaids size, they possess 
poihcos of evtieme iiitciest to aichitectiiial histoiy, and aie coii- 
ser[uently ivoith}’ of moie attention than has heeii heston’-cd upon them 
That at Velloie, hoivevei, isnnfoitiinatel}'' situated m the foit occupied 
hy the Biitish, and has consequently been utilised as a stoie W alls 
hai c been built between its pieis, and whitewash and fittings have 
1 educed it to that condition which we think appiopiiate Im the 
noblest woiks of ait in India Enough, howevei, still lemains to 
en.iblc us to see that it is one of the most elcg.ant as well as one ot 
the oldest poiches oi mantapas in the south As will be seen fiom 
Ihc woodcut (No 207), the Yalis and leaiing hoisemeii aie cleaily 
and shaiply cut, and fai fiom being so extiavagant as they sometimes 
aie The gie.at coinice too, ivitli its double flexiiics and its littlo 
ticllicc-woik of suppoits, IS not only voiy elegant in foim, but one of 
those niaivels of patient iiidustiy, such as aie to bo found haidl}" 
an-^ wheie else Theie aio maiij’- such cornices, howevei, in the south 
one at Avadea Covill is deepei and nioie elaboiate than even this one 
Tlic oiitci facing thcio is said to be only about an inch in thickness, 
and its netwoik of suppoits is iiioie elaboiate and moie delicate 
than those at Velloie, though it is difficult to undei stand hon eitliei 
Mas o\ci executed m so hairl a niateiial The tiadilions of the place 
.ibsign tlic election of the Velloie poich to the ycai 1350, and though 
tins IS peihaps being too piecise, it is not fai fiom the tiuth 
The biackrt shafts (^Yoodcut No 20S) .aie similai but even moie 
elegant than those in Paivati’s poich at Chillambaiam , but they 
lie — some of them at least — attached to the piei by veiy elegant 
open nolle, such as is found in Piata 2 i,a Pudi.a’s teni^ilc at Woi.Rugul 
(\\o(jdeut No 217) oi in the n iiidows at Ilullabid As both these 
examples aie eailiei than 1300, it might seem thaf this one nas 
''O aho but if is difficult to led ceitain when conqiaiing buildings 
■'O distant in locality and belonging to difteicnt styles of ait On 
the nliole honoiei, lam inclined to believe that betwetn 1.300 aiul 
1 mo mil be fuiind the tiuc date of this poich 

1 he date ol the ^^oich ,at Pciooi is asceifained within iiaiion 
limits b\ llie liguu ot .a Sc^ioy loading a musket being cai\cd on the 
b i-e of oni' of its pill.ns, and his co'itumc and the shajic ol his aim 
lie rxutl> tho'-c ne find in contcmjioi.ii y jnctiiies ot tlie n.iis ol 
Auiung/ebc, oi the e.aily IMiihiattas in the beginnin<’' ot the ISth 
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centm}’- As sliown lu Woodcut No 209, tlie biacket shafts aie tlieic 
attached to the pieis as in Tiiumulla Naj^-ak’s buildings, and though 
the geneial chaiactei of the aichitectuie is the same, theie is a coaise- 



207 PortiLO of feinple at Vellore 


ness in the details, and a maiked infeiioiity in the figuie-sculptuie, 
that hetiays the distance of date between these two examples 

Slight as the diffeience may appeal to the unpiactised eye, it is 
within the foui centuiies that include the dates of these two buildings 
(1350 to 1750) that piactically the whole histoiy of the Diavidian 
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temple aichitectuie is included Theie aie lock-cut examples liefoie 
the fiist date, and some stiuctmal huildnigs in Dliaiwar on a smallei 
scale, which aie oldei, hut it is safe to asseit that nine-tenths, at 
least, 01 moie, of those which aie found south of the Tongahhadia, 
weie elected between these dates 

Of couise it IS not meant to asseit that, befoie the fiist of these 
dates, theie weie not stiuctuial temples in the south of India So 
lai fiom this being the case, it seems neaily ceitain that duiing 
the six 01 seven centimes that elapsed between the caiving of the 
locks at Mahavellipoie and the election of the Velloie pagoda, 
numeious buildings must have been elected in oidei that a style 
should be elaboiated and so fixed that it should enduie foi five 
centuiies afteiwaids, with so little change, and with only that degia- 
dation in detail, which is the fatal chaiacteiistic of ait in India 

It seems impossible that the hoisemen, the Yalis, and above all, 
the gieat comice of double cm vatuie, shown in the woodcut (No 207) 
could have been bi ought to these fixed foiins without long expeiience, 
and the difiSculty is to undei stand how they could evei have been 
elaboiated in stone at all, as they aie so unlike lithic foims found 
anywheie else, yet they aie not wooden, noi is theie any ti ace in 
them of any of then details being deiived fiom wooden architectuie, 
as IS so evidently the case with the Buddhist aichitectuie of the 
noith The one suggestion that occms to me is that they aie deiived 
fiom teiia-cotta foims Fiequently, at the piesent day, figuies of 
men on hoiseback laigei than life, oi of giants on foot, aie seen neai 
the village temples made of potteiy, then hollow foims of burnt clay, 
and so burnt as to foim a peifect teiia-cotta substance Most of the 
figuies also on the gopuias aio not in plastei as is geneiall}’" said, 
but aie also foimed of clay burnt The ait has ceitainly been long 
piact'sed in the south, and if we adopt the tlieoiy that it was used 
foi many ornamental purposes befoie wood oi stone, it will account 
foi much that is otheiwise unintelligible in the aits of the south 

Vjjayanagar 

The dates just quoted will no doubt sound stiange and piosaic to 
those who aie accustomed to listen to the childish exaggeiations of 
the Biahmans in speaking of the age of their temples There is, 
howevei, luckily a test besides the evidence above quoted, which, if 
it could be perfectly applied, would settle the question at once 

When in the beginning of the 14th centuiy the Mahomedans fiom 
Delhi fiist made then power seriously felt in the south, they stiuck 
down the kingdom of the Hoisala Bellalas in 1310, and destioyed 
then capital of Hullabid , and in 1322 Woiangul, ivliich had been 
pieviously attacked, was finally destioyed, and it is said they tlien 
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caiiied then victoiioufe ainiK as iai ns Kmmiad 'Jdic Mahomedans 
did not, liowcvci, at tliat tune make any poiinanent settlement in the 
'^oiitli, and the confeCfiiienco was, that as soon as the Jlindiis Avoie able 
to lecovci fiom Ihc panic, Bnkka and Ilaiihaia, piinces it is said of 
the deposed lionse of '\Voian<;nl, gathcied aioiind them tin lemnaiits 
ol the destioycd stales, and founded a new state in the to\Mi of 
Viiayaiiagai on the dVingabliadia An cailici city if is said had been 
founded theio in 1118, b> a Yipiya Ihiyal, but only as a dependency of 
the M\soicEap and theio is consccpienlly no icason foi supposing that 
any of the buildings in the city belong to that pcimd, noi indeed 
till the noA\ d-^ nasty founded by Ihikk.i had consolidated its poyot, 
which was ccitainh not befoic the beginning of the 1 jtli contui> 

The city was finally destioycd b> the i\Iahomedans in 1 jGo, but 
duiingthetwo pievious centuiies it maintained a gallant stiuggle 
against tlie Bahmuny and Adil Shahi dynasties of Kalbuigah and 
Bijfipiii, and yas in fact the baiiiei that pi evented the ]\Ioslems 
fiom taking possession of the whole countiy as fai as Cape Comoiin 
Its time of gioatest piospcrit^ nas between the accession of 
Kiishna Deva, 1508, and the death of Achiitja Baj'al 1542, and it is 
to then leigns that the finest monuments in the city must be asciibod 
Ihieic IS, peiliaps, no othoi city in all India in yliich luins exist in 
such piofiision 01 in such ^allct 3 ’■ as in A’liayanagai, and as the} 
aic all ceitainly compiiscd yithin the ccntuiy and a half oi at 
the utmost the two ccntiiiics that picceded the destiuction of the 
city, then analogies afloid us dates that h.ndly admit of dispute 

Among those in the city the most icmaikablc is that dedicated 
to Yitoba, a local manifestation of Yishnii It a\ as oi ected b} Achut} a 
Kayal, \ n 1529-1542, and nevci y as finished , and if it weie not that 
no siiccessoi evei caics in India to complete the yoiKs begun liy his 
piedeccssoi, ive might fanc} the Aioiks ycie intciiujitcd b} the siege 
The piincipal pait of the temple consists of a poich, lepiosented in 
the annexed y^oodcut (Xo 210) It is wholly in giainte, and caiAcd 
with a boldness and expiession of poyci noydioie suiiiassed in the 
buildings of its class ^ As y ill be obscivcd, ithas all the chaiacteiistic 
peculiaiities of the Diavidiaii style the bold coiincc of double flexuie, 
the detached shafts, the Y^alis the aichly-caivcd sfylobate, &c But 
Avhat inteiests us most heie is that it foims an exact half-A\ ay house in 
style between such poiches as those at A'^elloie and Chillainbaiain, and 
that of Tiiiimulla Nayak at Maduia The biacket shafts aio detached 
heie, it IS tiue, but they aie ineie oinainents, and liaA’^e lost then 
meaning The cornice is as bold as any, but has lost its chaiacteiistic 

* I liaie nevei been able to asccit nn ] dimeii'^ious and make e\eu a sketch idan 
ec en appioximatelj its dimensions Him- ! seems beioiid the educational capaeiti 
dieds Msit it, manA liaie photogiaphcd of oui coiuiti\moii 
some wintcn desciiptions, but to measmo 
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210 View of porch of Temple of VitoM at Vijainingir (Prom a Photograph bj ^Ir Neill) 

suppoits, and otlioi changes have Ijecn made, which would inevitably 
have led in a shoit time to the new style of the NajMk dynasty 

d'hc little building on the light is the cai of the god, foinied of a 
single block of gianito, Avitli moveable wheels, but they aie the only 
pait^s that move Thoie aie, besides, eithei one oi two pavilions, 
smallei, but similai in design to that lepiesenled in the woodcut, a 
gojiuia, and othei adjuncts, winch would be inteicsting, if we had 
the means of compaimg and desciibing them 

Although the temple of Vitoba is ceitaiuly one of the most lemark- 
able iiiiiis in India, and theie aie othei temples of gieat beauty and 
extent in the capital, it is not quite cleai that it is theie the cJiefs- 
tVcemie of tins dynasty aie to be found, but lathei at a place called 
Taijiutiy, about one bundled miles a little east oT south fiom the 
capital Theie aie two temples theie the one now in use, dedicated 
to Vishnu, IS the eldei, and in so fai as whitewash and jiaiiit will 
allow one to judge, langes with the woiks of the eailiest kings of the 
Ahjayanagai dynasty, but the wondeis of the place aie two gopuias 
belonging to a now deseited temple on tlie banks of the iivei, about a 
quaitei of a mile fiom the otheia One of these was appaiently quite 
finished, the othei nevei earned highei than the peipendiculai jiait 
In almost all the gopuias of India this part is comjiaiatively plain, 
all the figuie-sculptuie and ornament being leseived foi the upper 
01 jiyiamidal pait In this instance, hovever, the whole of the pei- 
pendiculai pait is coveied with the most elaboiate sculp tuie, cut with 
exquisite shaipness and piecision, in a fine close-giained hoinblende 
(’) stone, and pioduccs an oOect iichei, and on the whole jieihaps in 
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bcttei taste, than anything else in this style (Woodcuts Nos 211, 212) 
It IS difficult of coiiise to institute a coniiiaiison hetAvecn these 
gopuias and such woihs as Tiiuinulla Nayah’s choultiie, oi the con idois 
at h’amissei am , they aic so dillci cut that tlicic is no coininon basis 
of compaiison but the vulgai one of cost, but if coinpaied AMth 
Ihillabid oi Bailliu, these 'J’aiputiy gopuias stand that test bottci 
than any othoi Avoiks of the Vii-i-^ anagai Eaias They ai o infciioi , but 
not so much so as one Avould evpeci tiom the iw o ecu tunes ol dccadi nee 
that elapsed betAveen them, and they ceil ainl> shoAv a inaikcd supc- 
nonty ovei the gicat unhnishcd gopiiia ol Tiiumulla Nayak, A\hich 
Avas commenced, as ncailA’ as may be, one centiii} aftoiA\aids 

About fifty miles still fuithei cast, at a place called Diggu ITiiblum, 
theie IS a laigo unfinished mantapa, in plan and design veiy like that 
of the temple of Vitoba at Vija^ anagai, but ils st-^lc and details aie so 
much 111010 like those of the iSa'yabs that it must be at least a centuiy 
moic modoni, and could not theicloie Iioa'c been elected bcloic the de- 
stiuction of that capital in a i> 1 50.') The d> nasi y, hoA\ o\ ei , continued 
to exist foi one oi tAvo centunes aftci that time, till the coiintij’- Aias 
finally conquoied by Tipii Sultan It must have been b^ one of the 
expatnated ia]as that this temple A\as eiectocl, but by A\hom even 
tiadition IS silent Whocvci may liaA’c built it, it is a fine bold spcf i- 
iiien of aichitcctuie, and if the Instoiy of the ait in the south of India 
IS evei seiiously taken up, it amII AAOithil} take a ph-ce in the senes as 
one ot the best specimens ol its .igc A\anting the delicacy and elegance 
of the eailiei examples but lull of ch.aiaetei and ineiit ^ 


CONCI usio\ 

The buildings ineutioned anel inoic oi less peifectly desciibed, in 
the pieceding pages aic in iiiimbei lathci moic than onc-thiid of 
the gieat Diavidian temples knoAvn to exist in the jnoAince In iiii- 
poitance and extent they ceitainly aie, Iioavca'CI, nioie than one- 
half Of the leinaiiidei, none liaAC Aumanas like that of Taipoie, 


’ "Wlicu T was in Madias, and indeed 
up to (lie piesent yeai, the temple on the 
lull of Tiipctty oi Tiiupetty Mas loinitcd 
to be the iicheat, the nn st inagnihcent, 
.IS it Mas certainlj the most sacied of ! 
all those in the Piesidency So sacicd, 
indeed, was it, that no luihelieving 
foiiignei had evci been allowed to climb 
the holy hill (2500 ft high) or piofane 
its sacied piecmcts In 1870, a paitj of 
police foiced then Maj in, m pin suit of a 
miiuleiei mIio had taken ictuge theie, 
.iiid a Ml Giibble, mIio accompanied 


them, piihhblud this jeai (1875) an ac- 
count oi Mhat tlic} saM in the ‘Calcutta 
Iteiiew’ As he exclaims “Anothei 
of the illusions of niy joiith desfiojed ” 
I The teiiijile is uoithei leniaihable foi its 
&i.ce nor its magiiificeiice In these it- 
spects it IS infeiioi to Coiijever ini, 
Seringham, and many otheis, and m hat- 
ox ei inaj be done xvith its immense le- 
veniies, thej ceitainly aie not applied to 
its adoiunient It is a fan specimen of a 
Diax'idian temple of tlic second class, but 
111 a sad state of dilapidation and disicp ui 
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noi coiiidois, like those of Eamisseiam , but seveial have gopuias 
(juite equal to oi evceecling those mentioned above, and many have 
mantapas of gieat beauty and extent Seveial — such as Avadea 
Covill, Veeiingepuiam, Taianiungulam, and otheis — possess featuies 
unsui]iassed by any in the south, especially the fiist-named, vrliich 
may, peihaps, bo consideied as one of the most elegant of its class, 
as well as one of the oldest It would, howevei, be only tedious to 
attempt to desciibc them vathout plans to lefei to, oi nioie extensive 
illustiatious than aie compatible with a woik of this class They 
aie, howevei, woitliy of moie attention than has been paid to them, 
and of moie complete illustiation than has hitheito been bestowed 
upon them Taken altogethei, they certainly do foim as extensive, 
and in some lespects as lemaikable, a gioup of buildings as aio 
to be found in piovinces of similai extent in any pait of the 
woild — Egyjit, peihaps, alone cxcejited, but they equal even the 
Egyptian in extent, and though at fiist sight so dilfeient, in some 
lespects 2ueseut similaiities which aie staitliiig Without attemjit- 
ing to enunieiate the whole, it may be mentioned that the gopuias, 
both in foim and inupose, lesemble the ^lylons of the Egy^itian 
temiiles The couits with pillais and cloisteis aie common to both, 
and veiy similai in aiiangement and extent The gieat niantajias 
and halls of 1000 columns lejiroduce the hypostyle halls, both in 
pill pose and effect, with almost minute accuiacy The absence of any 
cential towei oi viiuana over the sanctuaiy is univeisal in Egypt, 
and onl5’- conspicuous^ violated in one instance in India Then 
mode of aggiegation, and the amount of laboiii bestowed upon 
them foi laboiu’s sake, is only too chaiacteiistic of both styles 
Theie aie, besides, many siniilaiities that will occiii to any one 
familial with both styles 

Is all this accidental 3 It seems stiange that so many coincidences 
should be foituitous, but, so fai as history affoids us any infoi motion, 
01 as any diiect communication can be tiaced, we must foi the jJiesent 
answei that it is so The inteival of time is so gieat, and the mode in 
which we fancy we can tiace the native giowth of most of the featuies 
in India seem to negative the idea of an impoitation, but theie cei- 
taiiily was inteicouise between Egypt and India in i emote ages, and 
seed may then have been sown which fructified long afteiwaids 

If we weie to tiust, howevei, to eithei tiadition oi to mytho- 
logical 01 ethnological coincidences, it is lathei to Babylonia than 
to Egyjit that we should look foi the mcunalmla of what aie found 
in soiithein India But heie the aichiteotuial aigument is fai fiom 
having the same distinctness , and, in fact, whichevei way we turn, we 
aie foiced to confess that these jiioblems aie not yet iiqje foi solution, 
tiiough eiiougli IS known to encouiage the hope that the time IS not 
distant when mateiials will be gatheied that ivill make all oleai 
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OHAPTEH IV 

CIVIL ARCHITEOTUKE 

CONTENTS 

Palaces at M.tduia and Tanjore — Gaiden P.imIiou at Vij.iyauagai 


Ai 1 HOUGH, like all nations of Tmanian lace, tlie Diavidians weie 
extensive and entluisiastic kuildeis, it is somewhat singulai that till 
they came in contact with the Maliomedans all then effoits in this 
direction should have been devoted to the seivice of leligion No 
tiace of any civil oi municipal building is to be found anywheie, 
though fiom the stage of civilization that they had attained it might 
be expected that such must have existed What is, howevei, even 
moie remaikable is, that kingdoms always at ivai Nvith one anothei, 
and contending foi supiemacy within a limited aiea, might have been 
expected to develope some soit of mihtaiy aichitectuie So fai, hoxv- 
evei, as is now known, no castle oi foitification of any soit dates 
fiom the Pandya, Cheia, oi Chola days What is still moie singulai 
111 a people of Tuianian blood is, that they have no tombs They 
seem always to have burnt then dead, and nevei to have collected 
then ashes oi raised any mounds oi menioiials to then dejiaited 
tnends oi gieat men Theie aie, it is tiue, niimbeiless “Rude stone 
monuments” all ovei the south of India, but, till they aie moie 
thoioughly investigated, it is impossible to say whethei they belong 
to the Diavidians when in a lowei stage of civilization than when 
they became temple buildeis, oi whethei they belong to othei undei- 
lyiiig laces who still exist, in scattered fragments, all over the south 
of India, 111 a state boideiing on that of savages ^ Whoever these 
Dolmens oi stone circles may have belonged to, we know, at least, 
that they never weie developed into architectural objects, such as 
Avould bung them within the scope of this work No Diavidiaii 
tomb 01 cenotaph is knoivii to exist anywheie 

When, however, the Diavidians came in contact xyitli the Mussul- 
mans this state of atfaiis was entirely altered, in so far, at least, as 
civil buildings were concerned The palaces, the kutcheiiies, the 

' AVliiit I know on this subject I hare .ilieady s.iul in my noik on ‘Kncle Stone 
Slonumeiits,’ p 455, et seqii 
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clcphant-staLles, and the dependencies of tlie aliodcs of ilic la^as at 
Vi 3 a'\anagai and Madnia, iival in extent and in splendom the 
temples themselves and aie not sni passed in magnificence by the 
Ataliomedan palaces of Bipapni oi Bidai 

One of the most inteiesting peculiaiities of these eivil buildings 
IS, that they aie all in a new and diffcient style of aichitcotnie fiom 
that cmploj’^ed in the temples, and the distinction between the civil 
and leligious ait is kept up to the piesent day The civil buildings 
aie all in what we would call a pointed-ai died Mooiish style — inc- 
tmesque in eftect, if not always in the best taste, and using the aich 
eveiywheie and foi cveiy puiposc In the temiiles the aich is novel 
used as an aiohitectuial fcatuic In some places, in inodein times, 
when they wanted a laigci inteinal space than could be obtained 
by biackoting without gicat expense, .i buck vault was intioduced, 
— it maybe said suiieptitiously — loi it is alna>s concealed Even 
now, in building gopuias, they cmploj' n ooden beams, suppoited by 
pillais, as lintels, to coiei the ccntial openings in the ujipci p 3 na- 
midal pait, and this having dcca 3 ed, inan,y of the most moclein 
exliibit sj'inptoms of decaj' which aic not obscnablc in the oldoi 
examples, wlicio a stone lintel always nas employed But it is not 
onl}’’ in constinction that the Diavidians adheic to then old foims 
in temples Theie aie, especially, some gopuias eicclcd within the 
limits of this ccntuij’’, and electing e\eii now, nhicli it icqunes 
piactised eye to distinguish fiom oldei examples but nith the cnil 
buildings the case is quite diflcient It is not, indeed, clcai lion 
a convenient palace could bo elected in the tiabe.ito st^dc of the 
temples, unless, indeed, wood was veij* extensively employed, both in 
the suppoits and the loofs iMj’- conviction is, that this icall}" was 
the case, and its being so, to a gicat extoMt, at least accounts foi 
then disappeaiancc 

The piincipal apartments in the palace at Mtiduia aie situated 
louiid a couityaid which measuies 244 ft east and west b^' 1-12 ft 
1101 th and south, suiiounded on all sides by arcades of voiy gieat 
beauty The pillais which suppoit the aiclies aie of stone, 40 ft 
in height, and aie joined by foliated buck aicades of gieat elegance 
of design The whole of the oinainentatioii is woikcd out in the 
exquisitely fine stucco called “chunan," oi shell lime, -which is 
a chaiactoiistic of the Madias Piesidoncy ^ On one side of the 
couit stands the Sweiga Vilasam, oi Celestial Pavilion, foiineily 
the thione-ioom of the palace, now used by the High Couit of 

' Some money wa«, I behcio, expended 
dm mg Lord Napiei’s administiation on 
the lepniib of this couit and its appm- 
tcnaiices, hut it was qmte Imnml iho 


jiuiMCiv of an Anglo-Saxon to nialvp a 
plan of tJio place It is, cnnscqucntlj , 
ion difficult <0 dcscuhc it 
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Justice It IS an aicaded octagon, coveied by a dome 60 ft in 
diainetei and 60 ft in height On anothei side of this court 
IS ]ilaced the splendid hall shown in the annexed Avoodcut (No 
213), the two con espon ding Avith the Deivanni Khas and Dcwanni 
Auni of Mahoinedan palaces This one, in its gloi}", must have 
been as fine as any, bailing the inateiial The hall itself is said 
to be 120 ft long by 67 ft wide,^ and its height to the centie 
of the loof IS 70 ft , but, what is inoie impoitant than its dimen- 
sions, it possesses all the stiuctnial piopiiety and chaiaetei of a 



213 Hill in Pilice, Madura (From Dmicll’s ‘ Viens in ITindostan ’) 


Gothic building It is evident that if the Hindus had peiseveied 
a little longei in this diiection they might liaA’^e accomjilished some- 
thing that would have sui passed the woiks of then masteis in this 
foim of ait In the meanwhile it is cuiious to obseii^'e that the 
same king avIio built the choiiltiies (Woodcuts Nos 202, 203 and 204) 
built also this hall The stjde of the one is as diffeient fiom that of 
the othei as Classic Italian fiom Mediaeval Gothic the one as much 
ovei ornamented as the other is too plain foi the purposes of a palace, 


> Desciiption attached to Tiipe’s I’liotoi^iaphs 




The modem dynasty of Tanjoie was founded by Eoeoii a biothei 
of Stvag., the g.eat Mah.atta eh.ef, dut.ng the deoLe 


Coluf m Pthce 1 iiyjie (I rom i Photogiapb ) 
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CHAPTER I 

INTEODUCTORY 


COKaCNTS 

Tejnplo at Buchiopiilly — Kirti Stambha at Wonngul — Temples at Somnatlipili 
and Baillur — The Kait Iswaia at Hiillabid — Temjde at Ilnllabid 


Ob the thiee styles into which Hindu aichitectuie naturally divides 
itself, the Chalukyan is neithei the least extensive noi the least beau- 
tiful, but it ceitainly is the least Icnown The veiy name of the 
people was hardly lecognised by eaily wiiters on Indian subjects, 
and the fiist cleai ideas legaiding them weie jiut foiwaid, in 1826, 
in a papei hy Sii Waltei Elliot, in the fouith volume of the ‘Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society’ To this ho added anotboi papei, in 
the twentieth volume of the ‘ Madias Journal ’ and since then 
numeious insciiptions of this dynasty and of its allied families have 
been found, and tianslated by Goneial Le Grand, Jacob and otheis, in 
the ‘ Bombay Journal,’ and by Piofessoi Dowson in the ‘ Journal of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society ’ heie ^ 

Eiom all this we gathei that eaily in the sixth centuiy of oui 
era 2 this family rose into importance at Kalyan — in what is now the 
Nizam’s territory — and spread eastward as far as the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, in the neighbourhood of the mouths of the Kistnah and 
Godavery They extended, in fact, from shore to shore, right across 
the peninsula, and occupied a considerable portion of the country 
now known as Mysore, and northward extended as far, at least, as 
Dowlutabad 


' Vol 1 (N S ) p 247, et seqq^ 

• Professor Eggelmg tells me be has 
great reason for suspecting the date 411 
for Palakesi I (‘Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ vol iv p 8) to be a 
forgery There is something certunly 


wrong about it, but how the error arose 
IS not jmt clear It seems at least a 
century too early See the ‘Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol iv p 12 , 
ibid , vol IV (N S ) p 93 
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Beyond tins, they seem to have heen closely allied with the 
Ballahhi d 3 masty of Griijeiat, and afteiwaids to be the paient stems 
fiom which the Hoisala Bellalas of Dwaiasamudia took their use 
'J'heii affiliations and descents aie more easilj'^ tiaced than their 
oiigin Jaya Singa, the founder of the Kaljmn djmasty (ad 500’), 
claims to he of the Solai race of Eajputs, and descended fiom kings 
leigning in Ayodhjm 1000 yeais (fifty-nine geneiations) hefoie his 
time This, howevei, seems as likely to ho a lennniscence of the 
oiigin of then leligion as of then lace, for, though we aie not yet 
in a position to prove it, it seems likel}’" that the Chaluk 3 ms iveie 
oiiginally Jains At all events, it seems clear that the extension of 
the Jama religion is neaily conteiminous with that of Chaluk 3 ^an 
sway, and the time at ivhich the religion spiead over India was also 
coincident with then use and fall 

It would, of couise, he too much to asseit that the Chaluk 3 ms 
weie eithei the levivois of the Jama faith oi even its piincipal 
piopagators, hut, dining the eaity jiait of then hi&toi 3 ’', this foini 
of faith IS inextiicahty mixed up with the moie oithodox leligions 
as piactised by them, and pievails to the piesent da 3 ’-, in the couiitiies 
wheie the}'’ luled The style of aichitectuie w'-hich they invented 
■when Jams was, it is true, piactised afteiwaids by them both as 
Vaishnavas and Saivas, hut it seems to have had its oiigin in the 
eailiei form of faith 

Like all dynasties of Oential and Northern India, the Chalukyas 
suffeied eclipse in the daik ages that inteivened between ad 750 and 
950 J and the difficult 3 ’- is to know whethei we have any temples in 
then style befoie that peiiod Those at Aiwulli and Putudkul, de- 
sciihed above (Woodcuts Nos 121 and 189), belong to then age, and 
may have been elected by eaity kings of this lace, but they do not 
belong to their style Their sikras, oi toweis, eithei show the cui- 
vilmeai outline of the noithein style, oi the stoieyed p 3 '^ramids of 
the Diavidians It is as if this intiusive lace adojited hesitatingly 
the styles of eailier inhabitants of the countiy, but that it was not 
till they had consolidated then power, and developed peculiar in- 
stitutions of their own, that they expiessed them in the style to 
which then name has been affixed 

It is moie than piobable that the mateiials exist foi settling 
these and all other questions conneoted -with this style, but, un- 
foitunately, if it is so, they exist in the Nizam’s teiiitor}’-, and that 
IS ieaa incognita to us in so far as aichitectuie is .concerned No 
one has yet passed through it who had any knowledge of the ait, oi 
was even awaie that any inteiest attached to the forms oi age of the 
buildings It thus happens that, hut foi a few stray photogiajihs, it 

* ‘Journal of tlie Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ vol iv p 10, et seqq 

2 C 2 
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must have been passed ovei as a style less known, iiom an .nii'-tic 
point of vieAv, than that of almost any civih/cd conntiy in tlic woild 
The inleis of the Ilydiahad tcnitoiy being higoied i\rahomedans, it is 
to he feaied that gicat dcstiuction of native temples may have taken 
place, hilt the loal caii-vc of om ignoiancc on the suh]cct is the in- 
diflfeience and apathy to such matteis in those v ho iiile the inleis, 
and who, if they chose, could clcai up the whole mysleiy in a few 
months oi yeais, and with little espense to theinselve'-, hcj’ond 
evpiessing a vish that it should he done 

It may ho, howevci, that the icinains ha\c peiished Tlic line of 
Mahomedan capitals — Biiapui, Kalhuigah, Bidai, and Ilydiah.id — 
which have long occupied ihc natnc countiy of the Chalukyas, is 
painfully suggcslive of the dcstiuciion of Tlindu temples, hut shll 
the wealth of lemains that exists in Dhaiwai on the souih and west, 
and the Beiais on the noith of the Ni/am’s tcnitoiies, is so gieat that 
all ceitainly cannot have pciishcd, and nianj’- will piohahly ho found 
to solve the histoiical enigmas, though they may not ho sufiicient to 
lestoie the style in its integiity 

Whethei Kalyani itself has escaped is hy no means clcai In a 
list of lemaiiis in the Bomha}' Picsidency, picpaicd by jMi Buigo'^s, 
dated 1873, there aic the following cntiics “ Thice miles to the 
south-east of town, some fine temples and othoi luins and fuithci 
on, on the aiithonty of the late Bliaii Dap, it is stated, “ has extensne 
luins foi miles aiound Theic aie caves in the hills called Ila/ai 
Khotii, 01 Thousand Chamheis Pii Padshah i\Ius]id is piohahly 
pait of a Ilindu temple” If this is so, the histoi} of the style is 
piohahly all theie, and onty awaits the advent of some one capable of 
leading it 

The simplest and most typical example of the stylo that I know, 
and the one, consequently, which will soivc best to explain its pecii- 
liaiities, IS at a place called Buchiopully, not fai fiom Ilydiahad 
It piohahly is also one of the oldest, and may even date hcfoie the 
cataclysm , hut this is only a guess I haxe no such ical knowledge 
of the eaily foim of the style as would enable me to feel suie on such 
a subject As will he ohseived, the temple itself is polj’-gonal, oi 
stai -shaped, of twenty-foui sides (Woodcut No 216) These, howevei , 
aie not obtained, as in the noithem style, hy inciements added flatly 
to a squaie, as will he explained heieaftei, hut aie points touching a 
ciicle, in this instance appaiently aight angles, hut afteiwaids weie 
eithei more acute oi flattei than a light angle Theie aie foiii 
piincipal faces, howevei, laigei than the otheis thiee occupied hy 
niches, the fouith hy the entiance The loof is in stejis, and with a 
flat hand on each face in continuation of the laigei face below The 
summit ornament is a flowei oi vase, in this instance appaiently 
incomplete The poich is simple, consisting only of sixteen pillais, 
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216 Temple Bucliropullj (I rom a Photograph ) 


disposed equidistantlj’-, without any attempt at the octagonal dome 
of the Jains oi the voiied arrangements subsequently attempted 

Although of no great magnificence in itself, this temple is inte- 
lesting as possessing all the features which distinguish the Chalukyan 
style fiom those that suiiound it eithei on the noith oi south 
Instead of then squaie plans, this one is practically stai-shaped 
The Bikia IS a stiaight-lined cone, and its decoiations in steps is 
as unlike the Diavidian spue in stoieys as it is to the cuivilineai 
outline of the Jama oi noithein temjiles The porch, too, is open, 
and consists of columns spaced equidistantly ovei its flooi, without 
eithei the hiacketing uiangements of the southern oi the domical 
foims of the noithein styles Situated as it was locally, half-way 
between the Diavidiaii and northern styles, the Ohaluk3’an boi lowed 
occasionally a featuie oi foim fiom one oi from the other, but nevei 
to such an extent as to obliteiatc its individuality, oi to pi event its 
being recognised as a sepaiate and distinct style of aichitectuie 

When the Nizam’s teiiitoiy is examined, we shall piobably be 
able to tiace all the steps by which th’s simple village example 
developed into the-metiopolitan temple of Hammoncondah, the old 
cajiital, SIX miles north of Worangul Accoiding to an insciiption 
on its walls, this temple was elected, in A n UG3, by Piatapa Eudia,^ 

' Pimpcp’s ‘ Useful Tables,’ le-editcd by Thomas, pp 267-268 
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who, tliongli not exactly himself a Chalukya in blood, succeeded to 
then possessions and their ‘^tyle The temple itself is tuple, having 
tliiee detached cells of veiy consideiable dimensions, in front of which 
IS a poitico, siippoited by between 240 oi 300 pillais, disposed in a 
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Doorway of gre^t Temple at Hammoncondah (From a Photograph ) 

Aaiied and complicated pattern,^ but without any sign, so far as I 
can tiace, of the Jama octagonal aiiangement foi a dome Like 


a l le quadrants of this poitico nothing hut ])hotogiaplis to go by, and 

nunibeis ought to be they only show the e\teiioi, c\cn this is 

, or /o in each, but I fancy a considei- uncertain, and the dimensions I cannot 

able portion of two of them was cut oft eien guess at 'J'hey aio itiy laigc, 

>1 tJic site of the toniple As I haie howeiei, foi a Hindu temple 
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most of these late temples, this one was nevei finished It was too 
extensive foi one king’s leign, even foi one so poweifiil as he was 
who undeitook it, and hefoie it was heaitily taken iip again the 
Mahoniedans weie upon them (in a d 1309), and theie was an end of 
Hindu gieatness and of Hindu ait 

Some of its details, howevei, aie of gieat heautj’^, especially 
the cntiances, which aie objects on which the aichitects geneially 
lavished then utmost skill The pieceding woodcut (No 217) will 
explain the foim of those of the gieat temple, as well as the geneial 
oidinances of the pillais of the gieat poitico Nothing in Hindu ait 
IS moie pleasing than the pieiced slabs which the Chalukyas used 
foi windows They aie not, so fai as I lecollect, used — ceitainly, 
not extensively — in any othei style, hut as used by them aie highly 
ornamental and aj)pioj)iiate, both externally and internally 

The pillais, too, aie iich, without being overdone, and as it is 
only in pans that they aie of the same design, the effect of the whole 
IS singularly varied, hut at the same time pleasing and elegant 

There are at Hammoncondah or Woiangul a great numhei of 
smaller temples and shiines, in the same style as the great temple, 
and, like it, apparently all dedicated to Siva, fiom the constant 
presence of his hull eveiywheie Most aie luined , hut whether this 
IS owing to Moslem higotiy oi faulty constiuction, it is difficult to 
say Judging fiom appeaiances, I am inclined to believe the lattei 
was the true cause The mode of building is without mortal , and 
the joints aie by no means well fitted The style is also remarkably 
fiee fiom figuie-sculptuie, which is generally the thing that most 
easily excites the iconoclastic feelings of the followers of the 
Prophet 

In Worangul there are four Kiiti Stamhhas, as they are called, 
facing one another, as if they formed the entrances to a square 
enclosuie (Woodcut No 218) No wall is there, howevei, noi is 
there anything inside, so the oh]ect of then erection is by no means 
{ippaient They were set up by the same Piatapa Eudra who built the 
great temple in the old capital, and built several others in this new 
city It cannot be said they are paiticulaily elegant specimens of 
ait Then main interest lies in then being the bneal descendants of 
the four gateways at Sanchi (Woodcut No 33), and they may have 
been erected to replace some wooden oi frailer structure which had 
fallen into decay Whether this is so oi not, they are curious as 
exemplifying how, in the course of a thousand years or thereabouts, 
a wooden style of building may lose all traces of its origin and 
become as essentially lithic as these, but still betray its origin as 
eleaily as they do , for it seems most unlikely that any such form 
could have been invented by any one using stone constructions, and 
that only 
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It IS 111 the piovince of Mysoie, liowevoi, that the Chahilcjan stylo 
attained its fullest development and highest degree of poi lection 
duiing the thiee centniies — ad 1000 to IdOO — in which the Iloisala 
Bellalas had su pi erne snay in that countiy Thioo temples, oi lathoi 
gionps of temples, weie elected hy them — the fiist at a place called 
Somnathpui, south of M^soie, hy Ahnaditya Bellala, who ascended the 
thione A D 1043 , the second at BaiUin, in the centie of the piovince, 
owed its oiigin appiaientlj’’ to A^ishnii A^eiddhana, in oi about a d 1114 , 
the last and gieatest at a place they called Divaisamudia the Gate 
of the Sea — now known as Iltillahid, not fai fiom the last-named, 
fiom winch the capital was lemoved h^^ A^ipaya Kaisinha, in 1145 
It continued to he the mctiopolis of the kingdom, till it nas destioyed 
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and the building of the gieat temple stopped by the Mahonicdan 
invasion in a d 1310-ldll ^ 

Even in this shoit sciies we see evidence of that doAvnwaid 
pidgiefes of ait, especially in sculptuie, which is eveiywlieie the 
clnai actei istic of Hindu ait Though the design is the giandest, the 
sculptuie and details of Plullabid aie infeiioi to those of Baillui, and 
Soiniiathpui seems siipeiioi to both Wo consequently long to tiace 
back the histoiy of the style to some moie distant date, when we 
might find it emeiging in puiity and elegance fiom some unknown 
piototype Uiifoi tunately , avc aie not at piesent able to do this 
Wo aio obliged to le ip OA'^ei the dark ages to the caves and temples 
of Badami and Aiwulli, and have no inteimediate examples to connect 
the two It IS 111 010 than piohable that they do exist, and will be 
found when looked foi ^leamvhilo howevei, we can only assume- 
that the stai-hke plans and peculiai details of the style weie elaboiated 
between the 6th and the 1 0th centimes in Cential and Western India, 
but wheie and by wliom lomains still to be discoveied 

Like the gieat temple at Hammoncondah, that at Somnathpui is 
tuple, the cells, ivith then sikias, being attached to a squaie pillaied 
hall, to the fouith side of which a poitico is attached, in this in- 
stance of veiy model ate dimensions- The whole stands in a squaie 
cloisteicd coiiit, and has the usual accompaniments of entiance- 
poiches, stambhas, &c 

The following illustiation (No 21 9) will give an idea — an 
impel feet one, it must be confessed — of the elegance of outline and 
maivellous elaboiation of detail that chaiacterises these shiines 
Judging fioin the tiguie of a man in one of the photogiaphs, its height 
seems to be only about 30 ft , which, if it stood in the open, would 
be almost too small foi aichitectuial effect , but in the centie of an 
enclosed coiiit, and wheie theie aie no laigei objects to contiast 
with it, it IS sufficient when judiciously tieated, to pioduce a con- 
sideiable impiession of giandeui and appaiently does so in this 
instance 

The temple at Somnathpui is a single but complete whole , that 
at Baillui, on the othei hand, consists of one pimcipal temple, sui- 
rounded by foui oi five othei s and numeious suboidinate buildings 
enclosed in a couit by a high wall measuiing 360 ft by 440 ft , and 
having two veij'- fine gateways oi gopuias in its eastern front As 


* These dates aie taken fiom a list of 
tins dynasty among the Mackenzie MSS , 
quoted hy Prmsep, ‘ Useful Tables,’ xli , 
and aie confiimed by the aichitectuial 
evidence and otlui indications 
^ I logiet that I ha\o been unable to 
get a plan of this temple oi, indeed, ot 


any triple temple That at Giinai (Wood- 
cut No 127) belongs to anothei religion, 
and lb too far distant in locality to assist 
us heie An imperfect one might be 
compiled fiom the photogiaphs, but I 
hive not e\eu an appioviinate dimen- 
sion 
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Tcmpli it faomii itlipur (I rom n rholobi'il’'* ) 


%\ill "be seen fioin the following j)lan (Woodcut Ko 220), the gieat 
temple consists of a vciy solid viinana, with an anteiala, oi poich , anc 
in fiont of this a poich of the usual stai-lihc foiin, ineasuiing 90 it 
acioss The whole length of the temple, fiom the cast dooi to the 
hack of cell, IS 115 ft , and ihe ^^holc stands on a teiuace about 3 it 
high, and fiom 10 ft to 15 ft wide This is one of the chaiacteiistic 
fe^tuies of Chalukyan design, and adds vciy consideiahly to the 
effect of then temples 

Tlic aiiangements of the pillais have much of that p easin^ 
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I’l HI of Great Temple at Bailliir Scale 50 ft to 1 m 


1 



subordmation and vaiiety of spacing wliicli is found in those of the 
Jams, Init we miss heie the octagonal dome, which gives such poetiy 
and meaning to the aiiangements they adopted Instead of that, 
we have only an exaggeiated compaitment in the centie, which fits 
nothing, and, though it does give dignity to the centie, it does it so 
clumsily as to he almost offensive in an aichitectural sense 

It IS not, however, eithei to its dimensions, oi the disposition of 
its x)lan, that this temple owes its pie-eniinence among others of its 
class, hut to the maivellous clahoiation and beauty of its details The 
effect of these, it is tiue, has been, in modem times, coiisideiably 
maned by the lepeated coats of whitewash which the piesent low 
order of priests consider the most appropiiate way of adding to the 
beauty of the most delicate sculptuies Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, their outline ean always be traced, and wheie the whitewash 
has not been applied, or has been worn off, then beauty comes out 
with wonderful shaipness 

The following woodcut (No 221) will convey some idea of the 
iichness and variety of pattern displayed m the windows of the 
poich These aie twenty-eight in numbei, and all aie diffeient 
Some are pierced with meiely conventional patterns, generally star- 
shaped, and with foliaged bands between, otheis aie inteispersed 
with figuies and mythological subjects — the neaiest one, foi instance, 
on tlio left, in the woodcut, lepiesents the Vaiaha Avatai, and otheis 
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221 View of jnrt of Porcli it TkiHliir (Troin n riiotof.rnj>li ) 


cliftcicnt scenes connectetl "with tlio •worship of Yishnu, to •whom the 
temple is dedicated The piciced blahs themselves, hovevoi, arc 
haidly so icmailvahlo as the iichly-camcd base on nhich thc> icst 
and the deep coimce vhich o\cibhado'v\s and jnotccts them The 
amount ol laboui, indeed, -which each facet of this poich displays is 
such as, I helievo, noACi vas hestoved on aii-^ bin face of equal extent 
in any huildiiig in the woild and though the design is not oi the 
highest 01 del of ait, it is elegant and appioiiiiate, and llo^ol offends 
against good taste 

The sculptuies of the base of the xnmana, 11111011 liaio not been 
wliitowabhed, aie as elaboiatc as those of the poich, in some places 
moio feo, and the mode 111 which the iiiidcibidos of the cornices have 
been elaboiated and adoincd is such as is only to bo iound in temjiles 
of this class The iijipei pait of the towei is anomaloub It may be 
that it has been whitewashed and icpaiicd till it has absunicd its 
jiiesent discoidant appeaianco, which icndois it ccitainlya blot on 
the w^hole design My ow^n 1111111 cssion lathoi is, that, like man}" 
otheis of its class, it was left unhiiished, and the iippci pait added at 
subsequent peiiods Its oiigiiial foim most piobably was that of ihe 
little pavilions that adoin its poitals, one of which is lepiescntcd 
in the following w^oodciit (No 222), w^hich has all the peciiliai 
featuies of the stylo~the flat band on each face, the tliiee stai-like 
pi ejections between, and ihe jicculiai ciow'ning oiiianient ol the 
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style Tlie plan of tlie gieat towei, and the piesence of the pavilions 
wheie they stand, seems to jirove almost hevond donht that this -was 
the oiiginal design , hnt the design 


may have been alteied as it ]piO“ 
giessed, oi it may, as I suspect, have 
been changed afteiwaids 

Theie seems to belittle oi no doubt 
about the date of this temple It was 
elected by Yishnu Veiddhana, the 
fouith king of the lace, to comme- 
moiate his convex sion by the ccle- 
biated Rama Anuja fiom the Jama to 
the Hindu faith He ascended the 
thione AD 1114, and his conversion 
took place soon aftei wards, but it 
IS possible he did not live to finish 
the temple, and as the capital was 
leinoved by the next king to Hullabid, 
it IS possible that the viinana of the 
gieat temple, and the erection of some 
at least of the smallei shiines, may 
belong to a subsequent period 

HullabId 
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The eailiest temple known to exist Photogr-iph ) 

at Hullabid is a small detached shiine, 

known by the inexplicable name of Kait Iswaia, dedicated to Siva 
and piobably elected by Vijaya, the fifth king of the Bellala dynasty 
Its geneial aiipeaiance will be undeistood fiom the next woodcut 
(Ho 223) It IS stai'Shaped in plan, with sixteen points, and had 
a poich, now so entiiely mined and coveied up with vegetation that 
it IS difficult to make out its plan Its loof is conical, and fiom 
the basement to the summit it is coveied with sculp tines of the 
veiy best class of Indian ait, and these so aiianged as not matenallv 
to inteifeie with the outlines of the building, while the}’’ impait 
to it an amount of iichness only to be found among specimens of 
Hindu ait ^ If it weie possible to illustiate this little temple in 


* In a vciy fev yeais this biulclingivill it -was as shovTi at p ?>98 A subsequent 
be entirelj destiojed by the tiees, which photogiaph shows it almost hidden , afew 
have fastened their roots in the joints of jeais more, if some steps aio not taken 
the stones In a diawing iii the Macken- to sa\e it, it will have perished entirely 
zio collection in the India Office, made in A veiy small sum would sai e it , and, as 
the earlj’ pait of this century, the build- the countrj is in oiii charge, it is hoped 
lug is shown entire Twentj jeais ago that the expenditure w ill not be grudged 
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anything like completeness, there is piohahly nothing in India -which 
■would convey a hettei idea of -what its aichitects weie capable of 
accomplishing 

It IS, however, sui passed in size and magnificence hy its neigh- 
bour, the great temple at Hullabid, which, had it been completed, 
IS one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu architectuie 
would desiie to take lus stand Unfortunately, it never was finished, 
the woiks having been stopped by the Mahomedan conquest in 
1310 AD, after they had been in pi ogress apparently for eighty-six 
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years It is instructive to observe that the single century that 
elapsed between tbe execution of the sculpture of tbe Kait Iswara and 
of tbis temple, was sufficient to demonstrate tbe decay in style wliicb 
we bave already noticed as an inbeient cbaracteristic of Indian art 
Tbe soulptuies of Hullabid aie infeinjr to those of tbe Kait Isvara, 
and those of that temple, again, to those at Baillur 

Tbe general arrangements of tbe building aie given on tbe annexed 
plan (Woodcut Ko 224), from which it will be perceived that it is 



221 ' Plan ol rem])lo at ITullabM Scale 50 It to 1 m 

a double temple If it were cut into halves, each pai t would be com- 
Xdetc, with a pillared porch of tbe same type as that at Baillui, above 
leferied to, an anteiala oi inteimediate j)oicb, and a sanctuary con- 
taining a lingam, tbe emblem of Siva Besides this, each half would 
have in front of it a detached, pillared porch as a shrine for the Bull 
Nundi, which, of course, was not required in a Yaishnava temple 
Such double temples are by no means uncommon in India, but the 
two sanctuaries usually face each othei, and have the porch between 
them Its dimensions mayioughlybe stated as 200 ft sqnne o\ei 
all, including all the detached paxnlions The temple itself is 1 60 ft 
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noitli and soutli, by 122 ft east and west Its boiglit, .is it now 
lemains, to tlie coinice is about 25 ft fiom tbo tciiacc on wbicb it 
stands It cannot tlioiofoie, be considered by any ine.ms as a large 
building, though large enough for effect This, howcvei, can hardly 
be judged of as it now stands, foi theio is no doubt but that it was 
intended to laise two pyiainidal spues over the sanctiiaiies, foiii 
smallei ones in fiont of these, and ti\o inoic, one ovci each of the two 
central pavilions Thus completed, the tciiiplc would have assumed 
something like the outline shown in the woodcut (Xo 225), and if 
earned out with the iichness of detail exhibited m the Kait Isn.ai.i 
(Woodcut Xo 221) would have made up a vholc which it would bo 
diffitult to nval anywheie 

The mateiial out of which tins temple is c’ected is an indiii.atcd 
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potstone, of volc<anic oiigin, found in the neigbbouihood This stone 
IS said to be soft when first qnaiiied, and easilj’^ cut in that state, 
though hardening on exposure to the atmosphere Even tins, liow- 
evei, will not diminish oui admiiation of the amount of laboni 
bestowed on the temple, for, from the number of pails still unfinished, 
it IS evident that, like most others of its class, it was built in block, 
and caived long after the stone had become haid As we now see it, 
the stone is of a pleasing creamy coloiii, and so close-giained as to 
take a polish like marble The pilhiis of the great Nundi pavibon, 
which look as if they had been turned in a lathe, are so polished as 
to exhibit what the natives call a double reflection — in other words, 
to leflect light from each othei The enduring qualities of the stone 
seem to be uniivaPed, foi, though neglected and exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of a tropical climate foi nioie than six centuries, the 
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inimitest details aie as cleai and sliaip as the day they weie finished 
Except tioni the splitting of the stone aiising fiom had masonij’’, 
the hiiilding is as peifect as when ifs election was stopped by the 
Mahomcdan conqnobt 

It IS, of coiuse, impossible to illiistiate completel}^ so complicated 
and so railed a design, hut the following woodcut (No 226) will 
suffice to explain the geneial oidoniiance of itb elevation The building 
stands on a teiiace langing fiom 5 ft to 6 ft in height, and paved 
with laige slabs On this stands a fiieze ef elephants, following all 
the sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 710 ft in length, 
and containing not less than 2000 elephants, most of them with 
iideib and tiappings, sciilptuied as only an Onental can lepiesent the 
wisest of biutes Above these is a fiieze of “ shaidalas,” oi conven- 
tional lions — the emblems of the Hoisahv Bellalas who built the temple 
Then comes a scioll of infinite beauty and vaiiely of design , ovei 
this a fiieze of Iioisemen and anothei scioll , ovei which is a bas- 
lelief of scenes fiom the ‘ Earn ay ana,’ lepresenling the conquest of 
Ceylon and aU the imiied incidents of that epic This, lilce the othei, 
IS about 700 fr long (The fiieze of the Paithenon is less than 
550 ft) Then come celestial beasts and celestial buds, and all along 
the east fiont a fiieze of gioups fiom human life, and then a cornice, 
with a lail, divided into panels, each containing two figuies Ovei 
this aie windows of pieiced slabs, like those of BaiUui, though not so 
iich 01 railed These windows will be obsoived on the light and left 
of the woodcut In the centie, in place of the mndows, is fiist a 
scioll, and then a fiieze of gods and heavenly apsaias — dancing giils 
and othei objects of Ilindu mythology This fiieze, which is about 
5 ft. 6 in in height, is continued all louiid the western fiont of the 
building, and extends to some 400 ft in length Siva, with his 
consol t Paivati seated on his knee, is lepeated at least fouiteen times, 
Vishnu in his nine Avatais cvmn oftenei Biahma occuis thiee oi 
foul times, and eveiy gieat god of the Hindu Pantheon finds his 
place Some of these aie caived with a minute elaboiation of detail 
which can only be lepioduced by photogiaphy, and may piobably be 
consideied as one of the most maivellous exhibitions of human laboui 
to be found even in the patient East 

It must not, howevei, be consideied that it is only foi patient 
industij^ that this building is leinailable The mode in which the 
eastern face is bioken up by the laigei masses, so as to give height 
and play of light and shade, is a bettei way of accomjilishing what the 
Gothic aichitects attempted by then tiansepts and pioiections This, 
however, is sui passed by the vvmstein fiont, wlieie the vaiiety of 
outline, and the airangenient and subordination of the vaiions facets 
in which it is disposed, must be consideied as a mastei piece of design 
111 its class If the frieze of gods weie spiead along a plain suiface it 
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would lose inoie tlian half its effect, while the ^eitical angles, without 
inteifeiing •nuth the continuitj’' of the fiieze, give height and stiength 
to the whole composition The disposition of the hoiizontal line^ of 
the lowei fiiezes is equally effective Heie again the aitistic com- 
hination of hoiizontal with veitical lines, and the jilay of outline and 
of light and shade fai sui^iass an> thing in Gothic ait The effects 
aie just vhat the inediaival aichitects wcie often aiming at, hut vhich 
thoj’’ iievei attained so pei fcctly as v as done at Hnllahid 

Befoie leaving HuUahid, it may he veil again to call attention 
to the oidei of supei position of the diffcient animal fiiezes, alluded 
to alieady, vliCii siieahing of the loclc-cut inonasteiy desciihed hy 
the Chinese Pilgiims p 136) Theie, as heie, the lovest weie 
the elephants , then the lions above these came the hoises , then the 
oven, and the fifth stoiey vas in the shape of a pigeon The oxen 
heie IS leplaced hy a conventional animal, and the pigeon also hy a 
hiid of a species that voiild pu7/lc a natiiialist The succession 
howcvei is the same, and, as mentioned above, the same five geneia 
of liMiig things foiin the oinaments of the moonstones of the vaiious 
moimlneiits in Ceylon Sometimes in modem Ilindu temples only 
two 01 tliieo animal fiiezes aie found, hut the succession is always 
the same, the elephants being the loA\cst, next above them aie the 
lions, and then the hoiscs, &c "When we know the cause of it, it 
seems as if this cuiious selection and succession might lead to some 
veiy suggestive conclusions At plesent we can only call attention 
to it in hopes that fuithci investigation may affoid the means of 
solving the mjstoiy 

If it veie possible to illustiate the Ilullahid temple to such an 
extent as to lendei its pecuhaiities familiai, theie would be few things 
inoie inteiesting oi moio instnictive than to institute a compaiisoii 
between it and the Paithcnon at Athens Not that the two buildings 
aie at all like one anothei , on the contiaiy, they form the two 
opposite poles — the alpha and omega of aichitectmal design , but they 
aie the best examples of then class, and betivcen these two exti ernes 
lies the whole langc of the ait The Paithenon is the best example 
ve know of puie icfined intellectual powei applied to tbe pioduction 
of an aichitectuial design Evciy.pait and eveiy effect is calculated 
with mathematical exactness, and executed with a mechanical pie- 
cision that nevei was equalled All the curves aie hypeibolas, paia- 
bolas, 01 othei developments of the highest mathematical foims — 
eveiy optical defect is foiesecn and piovided foi, and eveiy pait has a 
relation to eveiy othei pait in so recondite a piopoition that we feel 
inclined to call it fanciful, because we can haidly use to its appre- 
ciation The sculp true is exquisitel}’’ designed to aid the perfection 
of the masoniy — seveie and godlike but with no condescension to the 
lowei feelings of humanity 
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The Hxillalnil temple is the opposite of all this It is legulai hut 
with a studied vaiietv of outline in plan and e\en gi cater variety in 
detail AH the pillais of the Paithenon are identical vliile no two 
facets of the Indian temple aie the •same , eveiy convolution of every 
scioll IS difleient A'o two canopies in the vholc hiiilding aie alike 
and every part exhihits a joyous evnheiance of fancy scorning evei*y 
mechanical lestiaint All that is mid in human faith or nann in 
human feeling is loiind poitiavcd on these walls, hut of puic intellect 
there is little — loss than tlieic is of human feeling in the Paithenon 

It nonld he possilde to aiTatige all the huildings of the noild 
hetneen these two extremes, as thc^ tended ton aid the scveie intel- 
lectual piiiitv of the one, or to the playful cxnheiant fancy of the 
other, hilt perfection if it existed, noiild he somcwheie near the 
mean jMv own impiession is that if the so-called Gothic architects 
had heen aide to maintain foi two oi thiee hunclicd leais nioie the 
rate of progress they achieved hetneen the 11th and the 14th centuiv. 
thev might have hit upon that happv mean hetneen seieie construc- 
tne piojniety and playful dccoiatiie imaginings nlnch noiild have 
comhined into sonietliiiig moie peifoct than the world has yet seen 
The svstem honevei as I hare endcavouied to point out elsewhere 
hioke down before it had acquned the locjuisite dcgieo of lefinement 
and tint hope was blighted nevei to be revived If aichitectiire 
evei again assumes an ownnaid path, it will not be by leaning too 
stionglv towaids eithei of the cxti ernes just named, but by grasping 
somenheic the happy mean between the two 

For 0111 present purpose, the gicat value of the studi of these 
Indian examples is thit it melons so immensely oni basis for aichi- 
tectuial cixticism It is onlv by becoming familial with foims so 
utterly dissimilar fioin those wo have hitherto been coineitant with, 
that ne peiceive liow naiiow is the pin view that is content mth one 
foiin 01 one passing fashion By using to tins mdei range we shall 
perceive that aichitectiiie is as inanv-sided as human nature itself, 
and learn how few feelings and how few aspiiations of the human 
heart aud brain there are that cannot be expressed bv its means On 
the other hand it i> only by tuknig this wide siiivev that we appre- 
ciate how worthless anv product of aichitectiiial art becomes winch 
does not honestly lepicsent the thoughts and feelings of those who 
built it oi the height of then loftiest aspuations 

'J’o return, howevt-i fioni tins digression Theie are some eight 
or nine difteient temples in this style lUiistiated by photographs in 
the great noik on the ‘ Aicliitectuie of Dhaiwar and Mysore ’ ^ which 
exhibit the peculiarities of this style in nioie or less detail but none 


* Plates 1 and 32-40 PulilisLed bi Mmiai 1SG4 
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of these plates aie acconapanied by plans oi details that thiow new 
light on the subject, and none of the temples aie eithei so laige or so 
beautiful as those just described, so that the enumeiation of then 
unfamiliar names would add veiy little to the interest of the subject 
It would be veiy inteiesting, howevei, if we could adduce some 
noithein examples of the style from either the capital city of the 
Ballabhis, oi some town in then kingdom Foi about two centuries 
— AD 500 to 700 — they iieie a leading powei in India, and closely 
allied to the Chalukyas , and then style, if any examples could be 
found, would thiow gieat light on that of their southern allies just 
at the jpeiiod when it is most wanted Unfoitunately, however, even 
the site of then capital is unknown If it weie at Wulleh, neai Gogo, 
on the shoies of the Gulf of Cambay, as is geneially supposed, it has 
lienshed loot and bianch Not one vestige of its aichitectuie now 
remains, and what antiquities have been found seem all to belong to 
a much more modem period, when a city bearing that name may 
have existed on the spot If it were situated near Anhulwarra 
Puttun, which seems far more piobable, it has been quarried to 
supply materials for the successive capitals which from that time 
foiwaid have occupied that favoured neighbourhood, and it would 
require the keen eye of a practised archaeologist to detect Chalukyan 
details in the temples and mosques that have been erected there 
during the last 800 years Nothing of the sort has yet been attempted, 
and no materials consequently exist foi the elucidation of one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of Indian art 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

CONTFNTS 

Iiitioductoiy — Diiuiduin and ludo-Arjnn Temples .it li.idiiim— Modem Temple 

nt Bennies 


Of tiie tliieo styles luto wliicli Iliudii aichitcctino iiatiirally divides 
itself, the noithem is found spiead ovci a f.ii laigei poition of the 
countiy than eithei of the othei tvo It vants, hovevei, the com- 
pactness and stiongly-inaiked indniduality of the DiaMdian, and 
never was developed vith that cMihcianco vhich chaiactciised the 
southern style fioin the loth to the 18th ccntuiy In many lesiiects 
it lesemhles moie the Chalukyan style, the evaraplcs being small and 
elegant, and found dispciscd ovei the face of the countiy, vheie 
wanted, without any aj^paient massing togethei in paiticulai spots 

Unfortunately we have no name which would desciibe the stjdc 
in its ethnogiaphical and geogiaphical lelations vithout being oiien 
to the objection of expiessing eithei too much oi too little Tn this 
respect, the southern style is singulaily fortunate Diavidian coiiectly 
limits it to people speaking Tamil, Tolugu, oi some cognate dialect , 
and the countiy wheie the jieoplc sjieaking those tongues aie to be 
found IS generally and coiiectly known as Diavida Desa, oi countiy 
of the Diavidians 

The teim Chalukyan, ajiplied to the second style, is not so 
expressive , but it is unobjectionable, as it cannot mislead any one 
It IS only a conventional teini, deined from the pimcipal known 
dynasty ruling in that countiy, applied to a style occuiiying a boidei- 
land between the other two, but a land that has not j^et been fully 
surveyed, and whose boundaries cannot now be fixed with piecision 
Till they are, a conventional name that does not mislead is all that 
can be hoped foi 

If it weie allowable to adopt the loose phiaseologj’’ of philological 
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etliiiogiapliy, tlie teim. Aiyaii miglit be employed, as it is the name by 
which the people piacti&iiig this style aie usually known in India, 
and it would be paiticiilaily convenient heie, as it is the collect and 
diiect antithesis of Diavidian It is evident, howevei, that any such 
teim, if applied to aichitectuie, ought to be desciiptive of some style 
piactised by that people, wheievei thej’' settled, all acioss Euiope and 
Asia, between the shoies of the Atlantic and the Bay of Bengal , ^ 
and it need haidly be said that no such style exists If used in con- 
junction vT-th the adjective Indian oi Indo, it becomes much less 
objectionable, and has the advantage of limiting its use to the people 
who aie geneially known as Aiyans in India — in othei woids, to all 
those paits of the coiintiy wheie Sansciit was evei sj)oken, oi wheie 
the people now speak tongues so fai deiived fiom Sansciit as to be 
distinguishable as offsets of that gieat family of languages Its use, 
in this lespect, has the gieat convenience that any oidinaiy ethno- 
giaphical 01 linguistic map of India is sufficient to desciibe the 
boundaiies of the style It extends, like the so-called Aiyan tongues, 
fioni the Himalaj’as to the Vindhya mountains On the cast, it is 
found pievalcnt in Oiissa, and on the west in Mahaiastra Its 
southern boundaiy between these two piovinces will only bo known 
when the Kizam’s teiiitoiy is aichitectuially suiveyed, but mean- 
while ne maj'’ lest assuied that wheievei it is tiaced the linguistic 
and aichitectuial boundaiy-lines ivill be found coincident 

Anothei leason whj’’ the teim Aiyan should be applied to the style 
IS, that the countiy just desciibed, wheie it prevails, is, and always 
has been, called Aiyavaita by the natives themselves They considei 
it as the land of the puie and just — meaning theieby the Sansciit- 
speaking peoples— as contiadistinguished fioin that of the casteless 
DasjTus, and other tubes, who, though they may have adopted 
Biahmanical institutions, could not acquire then purity of race 

The great defect of the teim, howevei, is ^that the people inha- 
biting the north of India aie not Aiyans in any reasonable sense 
of the term, whatever philologists may say to the contrary The 
Sansciit-speaking people, who came into India 2000 oi it may be 3000 
years b c , could never have been nuniei really one-half of the inha- 
bitants of the countiy, except, perhaps, in some such limited district 
as that between the Sutlej and the Jumna, and since the Chiistian 
Era no Aryan lace has migrated eastward acioss the Indus, but wave 
after wave of peoples of Turanian race, under the names of Yavanas, 


* In 1848 Gen Ommingham applied 
the teim Aiyan to the aichitectnie of 
Kashmir, apparently on the strength of 
a pun (‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,’ September, 1848, p 242) 
This, howeiei, was limiting a teim that 


belongs to two contments to an insig- 
nificant valley, in one of them It was, 
besides, wholly uncalled foi The teim 
Kashmir 1 was amply sufficient, and all 
that vas wanted foi so stnctly local a 
stjle 
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Sakas, Hnnas, oi Mongols, liare ponied into India Tins, combined 
witli tlie ascendency of tlie alioiiginal laces during tire peiiod Avlien 
Buddliism was the leligion of the eonntiy, has so completely washed 
out Aiyanism fioin noithem India dniing the building ages, that 
theie IS probably no community there which could claim one-tenth of 
puie Aiyan blood in its veins, and with nine-tenths ol impurity the 
teim IS ceitaiuly a misnoinei If it weie not, we would ceitainly 
find some tiace of external Aiyan affinities in then style , but tins is 
not the case In fact, no style is so puiely local, and, if the teim 
may be used, so aboiiginal, as this The origin of the Buddhist style 
IS obvious and unmistakeable , that of the Diavidian and Chalukyan 
nearly as ceitam, though not quite so obvious, but the origin of the 
northern Hindu style lemains a mysteiy, unless, indeed, the solution 
suggested above {ante, p 224) be consideied an explanation It may 
be so, to some extent, but I confess it is to my mind neithei quite 
satisfactory noi sufficient 

The style was adopted by the Jams, rvlio, as the successors of the 
Buddhists, ceitainly were not Aryans, and several examples of the 
peculiar forms of then vimanas oi sikias have alieady been given 
(Woodcuts Nos 137, 145, &c), but it still lemains to be ascertained 
from what original foim the curvilinear square tower could have 
arisen Theie is nothing in Buddhist, or any other art, at all like it 
It does not seem to have been derived from any wooden form we 
know, noi from anj'- buck, or stone, oi tile mode of roofing found 
anyivhere else I have looked longer, and, perhaps, thought more, on 
this problem than on any other of its class connected with Indian 
architecture, but I have no moie plausible suggestion to ofPei than 
that hinted at above The real solution will probably be found in 
the accidental discovery of old temples— so old as to betray in then 
primitive rudeness the secret we are now guessing at in vain Mean- 
while we probably may remain sure that it was not an imported foim, 
but an indigenous pioduction, and that it has no connexion with the 
aichitectnie of any other people Aiyan, oi others outside of India 

The view above pioposed for the origin of the style derives con- 
siderable support from the mode in which the temples aie now found 
distributed Theie are more temples now in Orissa than in all the 
rest of Hindustan put together They are very frequent rn Maha- 
lastra, and, if we admit the Jains, who adopted this style, they are ten 
times more frequent in Gujeiat and the valley of the Neibudda than 
in the valley of the Ganges, oi m Aiyavarta, properly so called The 
first and most obvious explanation of this fact might be that the 
last-named country has for 600 years been occupied by a Mahomedan 
empire, and thej’’, hating idolatry and idol temjiles, have destroyed 
them wherever they weie so absolutely in possession of the country 
as to be able to do so with impunity Tins may be so, and it is an 
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aignincnt Avliicli, -sMtli oiii piesent niateiiak, at is difficult to dispiove 
My iiupiessioii, ho^^cvel, is that it does not coiiectly lopiesent the 
tine state of the case Tliat the Moslems did inthlcssly dcstioj'’ Jama 
temples at A]mii, Delhi, Canongc, and clscwhcic, may he quite tine, 
hut then it i\as hecanse then columns seived so admnahly foi the 
constiuction ot then mosques The astylai temples of the followeis 
of SiA’a 01 Vishnu could on]}” have seived as quaiiies, and no stones 
lhat liad been picviously used in Ilindu temples hai^’e been tiaced to 
an-^ cvlent in ^Moslem buildings Even admitting that at Delhi oi 
Allahabad, oi any ol then capitals, all Ilindu buildings have been 
utilised, this haidly vould have been tlie case at such a piovincial 
capital asE^^abad once Ayodhya, the celebiated capital of Dasaiatha, 
the fathei of the hcio of the ‘ llamaj’ana,’ but vheie not one caived 
stone 01 cieii a foundation can be discoieicd that belongs to any 
.nicient building ' The most ciucial instance, hovevci, is the city of 
Benaics, so long the sacied citv, pa? cicdlcnce, of tlie Hindus, yet, so 
f 11 as IS knou n no vestige of an ancient Hindu temple exists ivithin 
lbs piccincls James Pi insep lesided theie foi ten yeais, and Majoi 
Kittoe, vho had a kccnci eye than e\en Ins gieat niastei foi an 
aicbiicctuial foim Inod long thcic as an aichteologist and aichitect 
Tliey dicw and incasuicd c\oiy thing jet licit hei ol them evei tliought 
that they had found anything that v as ancient, and it ivas not till 
Mcssis Tloinc and Shciiing- staitcd the thcoiy that the buildings 
aiouiid the Bakaiiva Kund vcic ancient Buddhist oi Hindu leiiiains, 
that anyone pictendcd to have discoicied any tiaccs of antiquity in 
that city They ceitainly, lionevci, aie mistaken Eveiy building 
about the Bakaiijm Kund i\as not only elected bj^ the Mahomedans, 
but the pillais and loofing-stoiics, vuth the fewest possible exceptions, 
veic caiAcd by them foi the pin poses foi vhich they woie applied 
They may haie used the stones of some deseited inonasteiies, oi othei 
Buddhist buildings, in the loundations oi on then teiiaces, oi foi 
little detached pavilions , but all the aichitectuie, piopeily so 
called, IS in a stylo invented, oi at least iiitioduced by the Pathans, 
and bi ought to pci lection undci Alcbai That the IMoslems did 
destioy Hindu temples may bo admitted, but it is not cleai that this 
nas done ivantonlj’^ In all the instances which aie authenticated, it 


' ‘ Ilistoncal Sketdi of Tabsil Fjza- ^ 
bad,’ by P Carnegj, Lacknois, 1S70 ^ 
Gen Cunningbani attempts to identify 
tbe various mounds at tins place \sitb | 
tbose described as existing in Saketu | 
bj tbe Buddliist Pilgrims (‘ Ancient 
Geography of India,’ ji 401, ei seqq 
‘ Arcbreological Ilepoits,’ %ol i p 29;}, 
cl seqci) Tbe trutb of tbe inattei, bow- j 
evei, IS, that neitbei Fa Hiau noi Hioueii 


Tbsangveie evei neai tbe jilace The 
city tliey visited, and vbere tbe Tootb- 
brusb-tiee giov, vas tbe piesent city 
of Lucknow, wbicii vas tbe capital of 
tbe kingdom in Sakya Muni’s time 
- ‘ Sacred City of tbe Iliudus,’ Loudon, 
18G8, p 271, cl seqq , ‘Journal of tbe 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ lol wxiv p 
1, ct seqq 
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"svas to gain leadj^-made mateiials foi tEeir inosc^ues, and it was not 
till the time of Auiiingzebe tliat any of tbeii nionaichs felt himself 
sufficiently poweiful oi was so bigoted as to daie the powei and 
enmity of the Biahmans of Benaies, by electing a mosque on the site 
of one of the most sacied temples as an insult and a defiance to the 
Hindus Even then, had such a temple as the gieat one at Bhu- 
vaneswai evei existed in Benaies, eveiy stone of which, fiom the 
gioiind to the kullus, is coveied with caiving, it seems imj)ossible 
that all these caived stones should be hid away and not one now to 
be found I am myself personally toleiably familial Avith Benaies, 
and the conviction such knowledge as I have foices on my mind is, 
that though the city was the eailiest and most inipoitant settlement 
of the Vedic Biahmans — the sacred city of the Aiyan Hindus fiom 
the remotest ages — yet just fiom that cause it had fewer temples than 
any of the cities inhabited by less pure laces What few fragments 
remain are Buddhist oi Jama, and we must consequently ascribe the 
absence of anything really ancient moie to the non-building instincts of 
the Biahinanical Aryans than the iconoclastic bigotry of the Moslems 
All this will be clearer as we proceed , but meanwhile it may be 
well to point to one oi two othei instances of this The lock at 
Gualioi was one of the earliest conquests of the Moslems, and they 
held it moie oi less directly foi five centuries They built palaces 
and mosques within its piecincts, yet the most conspicuous objects 
on the hill are Hindu temples, that were erected before they obtained 
possession of it In like manner Chittore was tin ice besieged and 
thnce sacked by the Mahomedans, but its numerous buildings are 
intact, and I do not recollect observing a single instance of wanton 
destruction in the place An even more striking instance is found 
at Elloia Though Aurungzebe, the most bigoted of his race, built 
his capital in its neighbourhood, and lies buried within sight of the' 
caves, there is no jiroof that he oi any of his race weie Ihe aiithois 
of any of the damage that has been done to the idols there Prac- 
tically, they are intact, oi have only leceived such mutilation as is 
easily accounted for from other causes 

It would be tedious to attempt it, but, fortunately, it is not 
necessary foi oui present purposes to go into the whole evidence , but 
I may state that the impression I have derived from such attention 
as I have been able to give to the subject is, that the absence of old 
temples in noithein India is moie owing to etbnogiaphic than to 
religious causes It seems more probable that they never existed 
Ilian that they were destiojmd Ko temples are mentioned in the 
Vedas oi the older Indian vnitings, and none were lequiied for the 
simple quasi-domestic iites of then worship, and so long as they 
lemained pure no temples were built On the other hand, it appears 
as if between the fall of Buddhism and the advent of the Moslems 
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the J aim liad stepped m with a leady-made leligion and stylo, and 
the followeis of Siva and Vishnn had not time to devclopc anything 
veiy impoitant in these noithein 2 iiovinces hefoie it was too late 
If these views aie coiiect, it is evident that though we may nso 
the teim Indo-Aiyan as the most convenient to desciibe and define 
the limits of the noithein style, the name mnst not he consideied as 
imjilying that the Aiyans, as snoh, had anything to do eithci with 
its invention oi its use All that it is intended to convev is, that it 



was invented and nsed in a conntiy which they once occupied, and 
in which they have left a stiong impiess of their siipeiioi mental 
jiowci and civilization 

If this leseivation is always home in mind, I know of no teim 
that inoie conveniently expi esses the chaiacteiistics of this style, 
and it is consequently pioposed to adopt it in the following pages 
as the name of the style that pievailed among the Hindus in 
noithein India, between the Vindhya and Himalajan mountains, 
fiom the 7th centuiy to the present day 

The general appearance of the northern temples, and the points 
of diffoience between them and those of the south, will be appieciated 
fiom the above woodcut (No 227), lepiesenting two very ancient 
temples, built in luxtaposition, at Badaini, in Dhaiivai That on 
the left IS a comiiletc specimen of Diavidian aichitcctiiie Theic is 
the same pyramidal form, the same distinction of storeys, the same 
cells on each, as wo find at Mahavellipoic (Woodcut ho 181) at 
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Tan]oio (Woodcut iS’o 101), oi j\rii(linu (AVoodcut No 18.5) lu 
iho iip,lit-hnud loin]dc, tlu' ludo-Ai Miu, on (he ic»n(iui\, (he ou(hne 

o( (ho ]>^l^llnld IS (MUMlinedi, no (i.i(h> 
o( dn ision o( s(oi(>h o 1 '^el \iihh', no 
10101111*^001100 ol hiihi( i( 1011*1, and no 
])illais oi ])ihis(ois all's nhdo 10 \on in 
](*« niodoin lonn (Woodm( ISo 2 ‘J 8 ) 
i( s(in ]o(ains (ho ‘'.line (.haiacloi is ( k s, 
.ind all (ho linos ol (ho ]);\?aniid oi siki.i 
aio cuimIiiio'ii (ho h.ise jiohgon.il iSo 
(I'loo ol iilililai i.inism is Msildo ain- 
nlii'io II AAoodinl No ‘J 28 is uuii- 
))ai('d mill (ha( .il p.ij;'’ 1*1 (^^ood(nl 
No 18 5 ), (ho (wo s(%les will ho i\- 
hihitod in lliiii iiiosl model n g.iihs, 
whon. aflei nioie Ih'in 1 0(10 ^ o.iis’ ])ia(< 
(ko. (ho\ ha\o loiedid Inilhosl fioiii 
(ho foims in which no lii"! nu (>( (hoiii 
tin* Madias (( nijdo lolains (he 




1>1 >ur im I’hn 1 r Illn.lu Iimi'l. 


iiioinoi's^ ol i(s s(oio\s and i(s colls 'J'ho lioiigal o\ani]do loc.ills 
nodiing known m cnil oi domoslic .iichilocliiio 

Ncilhci (he psi.iniid noi (he tuninliis alloids .in's suggestion .is to 
the oiigin of (ho loiin noi docs (ho (owoi oithoi squ.iio oi cucul.ii , 
noi docs .Ill'S’ foim ol cnil oi donioslio ,ajchi(oc(nio ]( does not scoiii 
to ho dciiAod lioiii an> of (hose, and iilicihoi wo considoi it as 
hcaiitifiil 01 o( hoi wise, it scoiiir ceil.iinlv lo h.no hcon iincntod 
piincipally at least loi aisthotic jiiiijiosos, and to luno let.iinod (hat 
iinpiess lioiii the eiilicst (ill (ho piosonl da's’ 

The plan ol .i noithcin toniplo is .ilw.ns .i s(pi.no intcin.ill'S’, and 
gonoi.illy the s.inio ioim is lot.iinod in (ho ovtoiioi , hut Aoiy i.iiol,s 
if CA*e], witliout some addition In some instances it is only .i thin 
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paiallel piojection, as at A m tlie diagiam (No 229) Sometimes it 
lias two siicli slices added, as at B , but in tbe oldest examples these 
aie only half the thiokness shown lieie Fioin this they pioceeded 
to thiee pioiections, as at C, the oldest examples being the thinnest 
In moie modem times the thickness of the pi ejections became equal 
to then distance fioin each othei, as at D, so that the temple became 
in plan piactically a squaie, the sides of which weie paiallel to the 
diagonal of the oiiginal squaic oi to the line E F Gr Even, howevei, 
when this was the case, the cell always retained its oiiginal foim 
and diiection, and the entiance and-wundovs kept then position on 
what had thus piactically become the angles of the building This is 
the case with the temple at Benaies, shown in Woodcut No 228, and 
geiieially also with the Jama temples, and especially the case with 
the temple on the Taldit-i-Suleiman at Kashmir Although the 
dej)th and vidth of these offsets vaij? consideiably even in the same 
design, the oiiginal squaie is nevei lost sight of, the foui cential 
angles, as at F, being always laigei and moie stiongly accentuated 
than the otheis, and then line is ahvays earned thiough to the 
summit of the pyiamid 

It will be obseiicd that by this piocess we have ai lived at the 
same foiin oi plan foi a solid building that w\as attained by the 
aiiangement of pillais dcsciibed above, page 216 In fact, the two 
foims w’-eie elaboiated simultaneously, and weie afteiw^aids constantly 
used togethei My impicssioii is, that the pillaied aiiangement is the 
oldest, and led to the deepening of the additions to the solid squaie till 
the two became identical in plan Whethei this weie so oi not, it is 
one of the most distinguishing fcatuies of noi them Hindu aichitectuie 

In the veiy ceutie of India, neai a place maiked Adjmtighui on 
the map, is a sacicd tank, fiom which it is said that the Soane flow^s 
to the noith, the i\Iahanuddi to Cuttack in the Bay of Bengal, and 
the Neibudda to the Indian Ocean All these iiveis ceitainly have 
then soiiices in the hill The spot has always been held sacied, and 
IS suiiounded by temples — as far as can be gathered from the im- 
peifect accounts available — of great ago On the south and east of 
this hill extends the great and fertile table-land of Chutteesghui 
This IS now, and has always been, so far as oui knowledge extends, 
one of the piincipal seats of the native tubes My conviction is, that 
if that country and the sui rounding valleys could be examined, much 
older forms of these temples might be discoA''eied— some perhaps so 
old as to betiaj’’ the secret of then origin , but, till this is done, the 
Bengali devala must be relegated — like the lush round towers^ — to 
the category of unexplained aichitectuial puzzles 


1 Ouiiously enough they make then 
appeal ance on the stage about the same 


tune, and both then complete and pei- 
het in all then details 
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— Tpinplcs nf Blimancswtti, Kiuinriio, I’ltn, .Tniopiir, nml CntiacK 


The two piovjiicos of India, ^\hcle llio Indo-Ai^'an can bp 

stndied with tlie gioatest ,uUan1ap,c, aie Dhaiwai on llic Aicst and 
Oiissa on the cast coast 'J’he foiinei has tlio adAantago of heme, 
mixed lip with the DiaMdian st^lo so as in admit nf hMioii'^ms and 
coiitiasts tliat aic .singnlaily inteicsting hnih fioin an ethnological 
and liistoiical jionit of non In Oiissa on the conii.in, the s.t;sle is 
peifectly pine, being nninixod nith an> othoi, and ihns foinis one of 
the most coin 2 iact and honiogenoons aichiicc tni.il gionjis in India, and 
as such of moic than usual intcicsi and it is cnnscfjnentl;> in this 
pioviiicc that the st>lo can he studied to the gioaicst adiantage 

One of the most maihcd and Kinking peculiaiities of Oiissaii 
aichitcctuie is the mailccd and almost absolute contiast it picsciits to 
the style of the Diavidiaii at the southeni end of the peninsula The 
ciiived outline of the toneis oi nmanas h.is alieady been leinaihed 
upon, hut besides this, no Oii'-san toncis jnc'-oni the smallest tiacc 
of any stoie,"^ ed oi even steji-likc aiiangenieni, nhich issoiimACisal 
fmthci south, and the cionniiig Jiicmhoi is nciei a dome, noi a icmi- 
niscence of one Eien iiioic icmaikahlc than this is the fact that the 
Oiissan style is almost absolutely astjlai In some of the most 
modem examjiles, as ioi instance in the poichcs added to the temples 
at Bhuvaiiesnai and Pun in the 12th and llth centiiiies, ne do tiiid 
jnllais, but it is piobably collect to state that, among the 500 oi GOO^ 
oiiginal shiines at Bhuvaneswai, not one jullai is to be found This 
IS the. moie lemaikable, because, iMthin sight of that caiiital, the 
caves 111 the Udayagiii (au/e, ji 140) aie adoined vitli jiillais to such 
an extent as to show that then foims must have been usual and well 
known in the iiiovince bofoie any of the temples veie constmeted 
When we lecollcct that no gieat temple in the south vas consideied 


‘ ‘ Iluntei s ‘ Oiissa, aoI i p 2*13 
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oomploio wilhoni. lis liall of 1000 colwmns, and many Lcsides 
Tins had Inindiods dis])oiscd ahont Iho placo, and nsed foi cveiy 
concei\ahlo pniposo, tho contiast is moio stiiking, and shows 
whnl a comploto liaiiici iho Chalnlcyas, whoevci they weie, in- 
1 Cl posed hoi ween tho Iavo laces on this side of India, tliongh not 
on iho oihci As a inlo, cvciy Oiissan temple consists of two 
npaiimcnis, similai in plan, as shown in tho diagiam (Uoodcnt 
No 124-) Tho innoi one is goncially a cnho, snimonnlod hy a towci, 
hcio called Ilaia Ilcnl, oi llenul, coiiesponding Avith the vimaiia of 
ihc sonih and in li tho image oi images of tho gods aio enshiined , 
in fioni of this is a poich, called Jagamohan, equally a cnho oi ap- 
pioaching li, and snimountcd hy a pyiamirlal loof of vaiying pitch 
'fhe pecnliaiiiies aio illnstiaied in tho diagiam (Woodcut No 124) 
inst lofciiod to, n Inch pinpoits to ho an clovation of the celehiated 
Black Pagoda at Kanainc It is only, honevei, an eye-sketch, and 
cannot ho depended upon foi minute detail and coiiectncss, hut it is 
.suniciont to explain ihc moaning of iho text Somotimos one oi two 
moic poidies 11010 added in fiont of this ono, and called Nat and 
Bhog inandns (nianiapas), hni iheso, in almost evciy instance, aic 
afioithoughis, and noi paiis oi tho oiiginal design Be this as it 
may, in ovciy insiancc in Oiissa tho towci nith its poicli foi ms tho 
temple If enclosed in a wall, they aio alwa-^s to he seen outside 
'J'hcie aio gaionays, li is iinc, hui they aio always suhoidiuate, and 
thcio aie none of those acciciions of cnolosnics and gopuias that foim 
so maikcd a chaiactciisiic of the southoin style Thcio gonoially aio 
oihci shinies i\ithin iho cnclosuics ot tlio gioat temples, hut they aio 
alna-^s kc]it suhoidinatc, and tho toinplo itself towois ovoi ovciytlnng 
to even a gieatei cxiciii than that at Tan]oic (Woodcut No 191), 
gn iiig a unity and pniposo to tho whole design, so ficquontly wanting 
in tho south 

Oiliei coniiasis will come out as wo piocccd, hut, 111 tho mean- 
nhilo, foAV examples hung out nioie cloaily tho vast impoitance of 
cihnogiaphy as applied to aichitcctuio That two people, inhahiting 
piaciically the same countiy, and woi shipping tho same gods undei 
the guidance of tho same Bi ahmanical piicsthood, should have adopted 
and adhoied to two such dissimilai stylos foi then sacicd buildings, 
shows as cloaily as anything can well do how much lace has to do 
with these mattcis, and how little we can undei stand the causes of 
such coniiasis, unless wo take athnitics 01 ditfoicnccs of lace into 
considci ation 


IIisrouY 

Thanks to tho industiy of Stilling and otheis, the main outlines 
ot iho histoiy of Oiissa have hcon asceihained with sufficient accuiacy 
to enable us to desciihe its aicliitectuie without the feai of making 
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any impoitaut cluonological blxindois It is tiiio tliat tlio dates of 
only tivo of its temples have heon ascei tamed Avithtoloi able ceitamty 
The gicat one at Bhuvaneswai is said to have been elected in oi 
about A n 637, and that at rnii in A n 117-i, neaily the fust and the 
last of the senes My iinpicssion is that the senes may bo earned 
back to about the yeai 500 bnt in the othei diicction it can haidly 
be extended beyond the yeai 1200, bnt nnthm these limits it seems 
possible to anango the sequence of all the tcmiiles in the piovmce 
nithont much difficulty, and to asceitain then dates until at least 
a fail appioxiniate ceitamty ^ 

With the exception of the gicat temple of Jnganat at run, all the 
buildings desenbed in this chaptoi u'cie elected undci the gicat 
Kosan dynasty, oi “ Lion line,” as lluntoi calls them Few of the 
paiticulais of theii histoi 3 ’^ haim been lecoided, but vc knoiv at least 
the date of then accession, ad 473, and that m ad 1131 tlioj’ ueie 
succeeded bj’- a iiciv djniast^g called Ganga Yansa, the thud ol ivhom 
uas the buildci of the gicat run Temple 

As mentioned m a pieiious pait of this uoik, Onssa uas pnnci- 
pally Buddhist, at least fioin the time of Asoka, a c 250 till the Gupta 
cia, A D 319, 11*11011 all Indian as distiacted by ivais connected mtli 
the tooth lelio, ivhich ivas said to have been picscivcd at Puii — then 
111 consequence called Danta Puia — till that time If the mvadeis 
came by sea, as it is said tliej’^ did, the}* piobabl^’' iveie cithci Hughs 


’ I icgiot iciv imich being obliged to 
send tins clnptoi to piess befoic tiio 
leccipt of the second loluino of Bibii 
Raieudia Ltila Utiltias ‘Antiquities of 
Onssa’ Ho acconipaiucd a Goioiunient 
expedition to that pi ounce in 1868 ns 
niclio'ologist, and being n Biabninn and 
an excellent Sansciit scliolai, bo has had 
oppoitiiniliesol ascei taming facts such as 
no one else e\ei had Onssa i\as the 
lust pioimco I Msited m India foi the 
pm poses ot anhqiiaiinu icscnch, and, 
like cieij one else, I uas then quite 
imfainiliai Nsitli the foiins and affinities 
of Hindu aiclutoctmo Photogiaphs 
liaio enabled me to siippb to some ex- 
tent the dcficiciici of ini knon lodge at 
tint tune, but unless photogi,iphs aio 
taken by a scientific man foi scientillo 
pm poses, tlioi do not siipph the pl.ico of 
local cxponenco I feel confidcnl that, 
on the spot, I could non ascei fun the 
sequence of the temples mth pci feet 
ccitauiti , but M hot her the Babii has 
sutlicioiit knou ledge foi that pm pose 
lomains to be scon lln, tlisl lolunie 


isieij leained, and niaj bo icii iiitoi- 
lesting, but it adds little or nothing to 
uhatno ahead) knci\ of the luster) of 
Oiissui aiclutcctuio 
I halo scon two plates of plans of 
temples lutoiulcd foi the second lolunio 
ThcY mo aiiangod vitbout lofcicncc 
either to stile oi dates, so thoi como) 
iciv little iiifoi illation, and the pboto- 
gmphs pioi c them to bo so incoiiect that 
no gicat depondance can bo placed upon 
them Tlie text, iiliich I hai o not scon, 
inai icniedi all this, and I hope mil, but 
if ho had made lui gicat discoioiics, 
such ns the eiior in the date ot the 
Black Pagoda, they most jnob ibb Mould 
haio boon hinted it in the fust lolnnio, 
oi haio leikod out in some of the Balm’s 
iiiiineioiis publications duiing the last 
scion Ol eight leais 

nil Huntoi M ho lias in constant coiu- 
iniimcition Mith the Babu adds loiv 
little in his M oik on Oiissi to iiliat mo 
Icaiiit long ago fiom Stiiling’s, Minch up 
to this bom leinains the classic il iioik on 
the pioiinco and its antiqmlio'' 
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from Ariakan, or tire Burmese of Pegu, and if tlieii ol^iect was to 
olrtam possession of the tooth, they as probably weie Buddhists , but 
as they have left no buildings that have yet been identified as thens. 
It IS impossible now to deteimme tins Whoever they weie, they 
were driven out, after 146 yeais’ possession, and were succeeded m oi 
about A n 473 by Yayati, the first of the Kesari line ^ The annals 
of the lace unfortunately do not tell us who the Kesaiis weie, or 
whence they came Prom the thud king before the Yavana invasion 
being caUed Bato Kesaii, it seems piobable it may have been only a 
revival of the old dynasty , and from the ciicumstances naiiated 
regarding the expulsion of these strangers, it looks as if it weie duo 
more to a local rising than to extianeous aid If they came fiom the 
interioi, it was from the north-west, where a similar style seems to 
have prevailed Then stoiy, as told in then own annals, states that 
the first, or one of the first kings of the race, imported, about the year 
AD 500, a colony— 10,000 Brahmans— from Ayodhya, and they being 
all bigoted Saivites, introduced that lehgion into the province, and 
looted it so firmly there, that it was the faith of the land so long as the 
Kesans luled ^ If we read 100 as the number of the Biahmans, and 
A D 600 as the date of then advent, we shall xnobably bo neaiei the 
truth, but be this as it may, these Brahmans weie settled at Jajej)ui, 
not at Bhuvaneswar, and soon came into conflict with a class of “ Old 
Brahmans,” who had been established in the province long before 
their arrival Mr Hunter supposes them to have been Buddhists 
Biahmans converted to the Buddhist faith — which seems pi^-obable, 
but if this were so, they would ceitarnly have become Vaisbnavas on 
the decline of that religion, and such, I fancy, was certainly the case 
in this instance 

The architecture of the province seems to me to confirm this view 
of the case, for, unless I am very much mistaken, the oldest temjile 
in the city of Bhuvaneswar is that called Parasurameswaia (Woodcut 
No 230), which from its name, as well as the subjects portrayed on 
its walls, I would take to be certainly Vaishnava. It may, however, 
belong to the preceding dynasty Its style is certainly different from 
the eaily Kesari temples, and more like what we find in Hhaiwar 
and at other places outside the piovince If, indeed, it were not 
found in a city which there seems every reason for thinking was 
founded by the Lion kings, I would not hesitate to give it a date of 
A D 450, instead of A d 500 It is not large, being only 20 ft square ^ 


* These particnlais are taken, of course, 
from Stirling, ‘ Asiatic Eesearclies,’ vol 
XV pp 26^, 26t The whole evidence 
IV as embodied in a paper on the Amra- 
vati tope, ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 


Society,’ vol ui (NS),p 149, ef 
® Hunter’s ‘ Orissa,’ vol i p 238 
® This dimension is from Babn Rajen- 
dra’s ‘Orissan Antiquities,’ i ol i p 41 
hut I don t like it ’ 
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230 Temple of Parnsumnicsttni'i (Trom n Pliotogrnpl) ) 


al life l)ape, but its, sculptincs aie cut -witli a delicacy bcldom feiii- 
passed, and tlieie is an appiopi lateness about the oinanients gieatci 
than IS seen in most of tlie temjilcs 

The temple itself is appaicntly 38 ft in lieiglit, and liom tlie 
summit to the base it is covered ivitli sculiituics of tlie most elaboiate 
cliaiactei, but still without dctiacting fiom the simplicity and iigoiu 
of its outline 

If I am collect in assig;ning so caily a date to the tovei of this 
temple, it is evident that the poich must be a subsequent addition 
in the fiist jilace, because it tits badly to the towci, but moie 
because the necessities of its constiuction loquiie pillais intcinally, 
hnd they do not occui in Onssan aichitectuie till a long subsequent 
date It may, howcvei, be that if this is ically the oldest temple of 
its class in Oiissa, its design may bo copied fiom a foieign example, 
and borrowed, with all its peculiaiities, fiom a style piactised else- 
whcie Be that as it may, it is inteiesting as showing the mode 
by which light was sometimes intioduced into the poichcs of these 
temples between the ends of the beams of the stone loof As the 
sloping roofing-stones project considerably beyond the openings, a 
subdued light is intioduced, unthout cithei the diiect lays of the 
sun, 01 the ram being able to penetiate 
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The temple of Miikteswaia (Woodcut Ko 231) is veij^ similai 
in geiieial design to that of Paiasniameswaia, hnt even iichei and 
nioio vaiied in detail, and its poich paitakes nioie of the legnlai 
Orissan type It has no pillais internally, and the loof externally 



231 Temple of Muktcswara (From a Photogr-iph ) 


exhibits at least the geim of what we find in the porches of the 
gieat temple at Bhnvane&wai and the Black Pagoda Its dimensions 
aie somewhat less than those of the last temple desciihed, but m its 
class it may be considered the gem of Oiissan aichitectnie 

2 E 2 
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Tlie style of these temples diffeis so much from that of the next 
gioup, of -which the gieat temple is the typical example, that I -was 
at one time inclined to hclieve they may have belonged to different 
leligions — this one to the Yaislmava, that to the Saiva I have no 
means, howcvei, of vciifying this con]ectnie, and it is not al-ways 
easy to do so even on the spot, foi in India there is nothing so 
common as temples oiiginally destined foi tlie -v\ orship of one deity 
being afteiwaids devoted to that of another ‘\Vllate^er may he the 
case in this instance, it is -svcll to hcai this in mind, as, -whenever -we 
have a complete histoiy of Oiissan aichitcctnio, these distinctions 
may lead to most impoitant liisloncal deductions 

Besides these, thcic aie scvcial othci temples -udiich, from the 
stylo of their aichitcctiiic, I -would feci inclined to place as earlier 
than the gieat temple One is known as Sail Deiil, near the great 
temple, and anothci, a ^ory complete and heaiitiful example, is called 
Moitie (qiio)y Mittia) Seiai, which is almost a duplicate, on a small 
scale, of the gieat temple, except that it has no lepctition of itself on 
itself As above pointed out, almost all the oinamcnts on the faf;ades 
of Buddlnst temples are lepctitions of themselves, hut the Ilindiis 
do not seem to have adopted this system so eaily, and the extent 
to which it IS earned is gcncially a fan test of the ago of IIiiulu 
temples In the Gieat Pagoda theio aie eight copies of itself on each 
face, and in the Pa] Pani the system is caiiicd so far as almost to 
ohliteiato the oiigmal fonn of the temple 

Giievt Tlmpll, Biilvaneswah 

The gieat temple at Bhinaiicswai is one of the landmaiks in the 
style It seems almost ccitainly to have been built by Lclat Indra 
Kesan, -who leigncd fiom A n G17 to A n G57, and, taking it all in all, 
it IB peihaps the finest example of a piiioly Ilindu temple in India 

Though not a building of the laigest class, the dimensions of this 
temple in plan aio, so fai as I can make out, fai fiom contemptible 
The whole length is ncaily 300 ft, -sMth a bieadth vai;)ing from 
GO ft to 75 ft The oiigiiial temple, houevei, like almost all those 
in Oiissa, consisted only of a vimana, or Baia De-wuil, and a porch 
or Jagamohan, shaded daikci in 'the plan (Woodcut Iso 232), and 
they extend only to 160 ft The Nat and Bhog-mandus, shaded 
lighter, were added in the beginning of the 12th centuiy Though 
several temples have all these foui ajiaitments, so fai as I can make 
out, none weie oiiginally elected with them The true Orissan 
temple is like that lepiesented in \Yoodcut No 124, a building -with 
two apartments only, and these astylar, or j)ractically so the pillais 
were only introduced in the compaiatively modem additions 

The outline of this temple in elevation is not, at first sight. 
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pleasing to tlie Euiopean eye , but wlien once tlie eye is accustomed 


to it, it bas a singularly solemn and 
pleasing aspect It is a solid, and would 
be a plain square tower, but foi tbe 
slight curve at tbe top, wbicb takes off 
tbe hardness of tbe outline and intro- 
duces pleasingly tbe circular crowning 
object (Woodcut No 233) As compared 
with that at Tanjore (Woodcut No 191), 
it certainly is by fai tbe finei design 
of tbe two In plan tbe southern ex- 
ample IS tbe larger, being 82 ft square 
This one is only 66 ft ^ from angle to 
angle, though it is 75 ft across tbe 
central projection Then height is 
nearly tbe same, both of them being 
over 180 ft , but tbe upper part of tbe 
northern towei is so much more solid, 
that tbe cubic contents of tbe two are 
probably not very different Besides, 
however, greater beauty in form, tbe 
noitbein example excels tbe other im- 
measurably in tbe fact that it is wholly 
in stone from tbe base to tbe apex, and 
what, unfortunately, no woodcut can 
show every inch of tbe surface is 
covered with carving in tbe most ela- 
borate manner It is not only tbe divi- 
sions of tbe courses, tbe roll-mould mgs 
on tbe angles, or tbe breaks on tbe face 
of tbe tower these are sufficient to re- 
lieve its flatness, and with any other 
peojile they would be deemed suffi- 
cient, but every individual stone in 
tbe tower has a pattern carved upon it, 
not so as to break its outbne, but suffi- 
cient to relieve any idea of monotony 
It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to 
say that if it would take a sum — say 
a lakh of rupees or pounds — to elect 
such a buiblmg as this, it would take 



232 Plan ot Great Temple at Bhnvanes- 
vrar (Compiled partly from Plan in 
Babu Kajendra’s nork, but corrected 
from Photographs ) Scale 50 ft to 1 in 




’ Tins and the dimensions in plan they aie only round numbers, and 
gener dly are taken from a table in Babu certainly incorrect, but they sulSce for 
Riijendra’s work, p 41 I am afraid comparison 
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tliiee lakhs to caive it as tins one is cal^ed Whetlioi such an 
outlay IS luclicious oi not, is anothei question i\Iost people 
A^ould bo of opinion that a buildiiif; foui times as laigc -vioiild 
pioduce a gicatei and inoio imposing aichitectuial effect, hut 



1 iC'v of Grcit Timple, Bhuvinc^war (From i 1‘hotogriph ) 


this IS not the -way a Hindu evei lool^ed at the inattei Infinite 
laboui bestoTved on e\eiy detail was the mode in ivhicli he tliought 
he could lendei his temple most noithj' of the deitj" and 
ivhethci he nas light oi ■vviong the eftect of the nhole is cei- 
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tainly maivelloiislj^ Beautiful It is not, Bowevei, in tliose paits 
of tlie building sbowii in tbo woodcut that tlie gieatest amount 
of calling 01 design was bestowed, but in tlie jieriiendiculai jiaits 
seen fioni tbe couityaid (Woodcut No 234) Tlieie tbe sculptuie 


IS oi a veiy lngb oidci 
and gieat beauty of 
design Tins, liowevei, 
ought not to suipiise 
us when we lecoUect 
that at Ainiavati, on 
the banks oi the Kist- 
nah, not fai fioni the 
southein boundaiy oi 
this kingdom, theie 
stood a temple moie 
delicate and elaboiate 
in its caivings than 
any othei building in 
India, ^ and that this 
temple had been finished 
piobably not iiioio than 
a centuiy befoie the 
Kesaii dynasty was 
established in Oiissa , 
and though the his- 
toiy of ait 111 India is 
mitten in decay, theie 
was not much time foi 
decline, and the dynasty 
uas new and vigoious 
when this temple was 
elected 



234 LoT4er pirt of Gieit Tower at Bhuvanesw ar 
(Trom a Pliotogr iph ) 


Attached to the Jagamohan of this temple is a Nat-mandii, oi 
dancing-hall, whose date is, foitunately, peifectly well known, and 
enables us to measure the extent of this decay with almost absolute 
ceitainty It was erected by the 11016 of Salini between the yeais 
1099 and 1104 ^ It is elegant, of couise, for ait had not yet 
peiished among the Hindus, but it differs fiom the style of the poich 
to which it IS attached more than the leanest example of Tudor art 
diffeis fiom the "vigour and giace of the buildings oi the early 
Edwaids All that power of expression is gone which enabled the 
eaily aichitects to make small things look gigantic from tue exu- 
berance of labour bestowed upon them A glance at the Nat-mandii 


' ‘ Tiee and Seipent Wor&liip,’ plates 48-98 * Hunter’s ‘ Oussa, vol i p 237 
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IS sufficient foi tlie mastoiy of its dcluils A wcelc’s study of tlie 
Jagainolian would cvciy houi loveal now lioauties 

The last woodcut may convoy some idea of the extent to which 
the oldei paits weie olahoiatcd, hut even the photograph haidly 
enahles any one not familiai with Iho stylo to icaliso how exquisite 
the conihination of solidity of ma'-s nith exuhcianco of omainent 
icalty IS 

Duiiiig the foul ccntuiics and a half vhich elapsed lictweon the 
election of these tvo poichcs, Bluivancsnar v.is adorned nith some 
hundicds of temples, some do/on of vhich h.ne heen photogiaphcd, 
hut haidly in sufficu'ut dei.ul to cnahlo iho student to classify tlioin 
accoiding to then dates On the spot’ it pioh.vhly vould he easy foi 
anyone tiaincd to this class of stud>, and it vould ho a great gain if 
it wcio done The gioup neaiest in iichncss and inteiest is that at 
Khaiuitiho, mentioned lho^c(p 21*)), hut that gioup helongs to an 
age lust suhsequent- to that of the Bhinancsnai group, and only 
enahles us to sec that some of the most clahuiate of the Cuttack 
temples may extend to the ycai 1000 oi theicahouts It is to this 
date that I ivould asciihc the election of the Ihi] Ihuii temple The 
names of those of nhich T luno photogiaphs, mth their appioxiniatc 
data, aic gnen in the list at the end ol this chaptei , hutliefram 
fiom huidening the text mth thou nnpionouncoahlc names, as I 
despaii,hy any icasonahle numhei ol noodeuts, of illiisti-nting their 
maiiellons details in an\ thing like a satisfactor}' 
mannci 

The Ha] Ham temple as mil he scon flora the 
Moodcut (No 215), IS small, hut the jilan is ar- 
inuged so as to gne gloat ^a^lot 3 and play of 
Iiglit and shade, and as the details aic of the most 
cxcpnsitc heauty, it is one ol tho goms of Onssan 
ait Tlie following -woodcut (No 236), without 
attempting to illustiate the ait, is quoted as clia- 
lacteiistic of tho cmhioins of tho Kesan line 
Plan of Kafuani reinoic ihc pillai aic tlucc kneeling elephants, over 

wmira ”nna"cor- '' domiiicci till CO lioiis, tlic enihlciiis of tho lace 

this a Nagiii, Ol Icmale Naga, with hoi 
sevcn-licaded snake-hood, adonis the upjiei jiait of 
the pillar They aie to he found, gencially in gieat nnmhcis, in almost 
all the temples of the piovince Ovei the dooiway aic the Nava 



‘ It IS to be hoped that Babii Rnien- 
dra’s book may to some evteut remedy 
this deficiency In tho part, ]ioi\e\er, 
now published, ho does not promise that 


this ■\\ ill bo tlic case 

- Cunmiighaius ‘ Ecpoits,’ lol ii p 
lit. 
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Gialia, 01 nine planets, winch aie almost moie universal, hoth in 
temples dedicated to Vislinn and in those belonging to the worship 
of Siva Indeed, in so fai as any external signs aie concerned, 
there does not seem to he any means hy which the temples of the 
two religions can ho dis- 
tinguished from one an- 
othei Throughout the 
piovinee, from the time 
we hist meet it, about 
A D 600, till it dies out, 
about AD 1200, the style 
seems to be singularly 
unifoim in its features, 
and it requires consider- 
able famihaiity with it to 
detect its gradual progress 
towards decay Notwith- 
standing this, it is easy to 
perceive that there arc two 
styles of aichitectuie in 
Oiissa, which ran side by 
side with one another 
during the whole course 
The first is represented 
by the temples of Paiasu- 
rameswara and Muktes- 
waia (Woodcuts Nos. 230, 

231), the second by the gieat temiile (Woodcut No 233) They aie not 
antagonistic, but sister styles, and seem ceitainly to have had at least 
partially different origins We can find affinities with that of the 
Mukteswaia group in Dhaiwai and most parts of northern India, but 
I know of nothing exactly like the great temple anywheie else It 
seems to be quite indigenous, and if not the most beautiful, it is the 
simplest and most majestic of the Indo-Aiyan styles It may look 
like riding a hobby to death, but I cannot help suspecting a wooden 
origin for it— the courses look so much more like carved logs of 
wood laid one upon another than couises of masonry, and the mode 
and extent to which they are carved certainly savouis of the same 
material There is a mosque built of Deodai pine in Kashmir, to be 
referred to hereafter, which certainly seems to favour this idea, but 
till we find some older temples than any yet discovered in Orissa 
this must remain in doubt Meanwhile it may be well to point out 
that about one-half of the older temples in Orissa follow the type of 
the great temple, and one-half that of Mukteswaia , but the two 
get confounded together rn the 8th and 9th centuries, and are mixed 



23G Door^\nj m Knj Him Temple 
(rrom n Photograph ) 
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togctljci mio -vvliai may alirioHl He called a now biyle in ilio Ha,] Hmn 
and tomplcH oi the lOili and 11 ill ccniniiCH 

Kanauuo. 

Wiili, poilia])H, the Hinglc o\co])i]on ol ilic loniple of Jnganrii ,il 
I’nii, tlicic iH no lonijdo in Jiidia licilci known and alionl, wliidi moio 
luB Ijcen wiiiicn than ilio HO-callcd IHaclc Pagoda al, K.maino, iioi 
18 tlieio any one wlioHo dale and dcdicaiion 18 lieilci known, if 
ilio liioiaiuic on ilio Hnl)]ooi could lio do])ondod iijion Biiiling 
doc8 noi liOBiiatc in aHsoiling ili.ii ilio ])i08oni cdilico, “an ih well 
known, was Iniili liy ilio Jkiia Jaingoia NaiBingli Doo, in All 
1241, nndci ilio siijiciiniondoncc ol liiH niinibioi )Sliibai .S.uil-ia,”’ 
and ovoiy one who lian hinco wiiiicn on ilio bulijoci adojilH iliiH 
daio wiilioui li 08 iiai]on,“ and ilio nalivo loooids hooni io conliiiii il 
Comjiloic as iliis evidence, ai in si siglii, ajijioais, J li.ivo no lusilaiioii 
in ]}nii]ng li aside, loi iho Hiinjilo kmsoii iliai li sooiiis niijiossihlo 
— altoi iho cicciion ol so dogiadod a sjiocinion ol iho ait .is Iho 
toinplo ol I’nn (ad J174) — iho siylo ovoi could h.ivc' loviolod io 
anything 80 hoantilnl as ihi8 In gonoial design and detail it is so 
siinilai to the Jagainoh.in ol iho gioai ioinplo at Jihnvanoswai ihat 
at fiist sight! should ho inclined io jilaoo it in iho Hanio oontuiy , 
but tho doiails of the towoi oxhihii a jiiogioss towaids model n loiiiis 
which 18 uninistakoablo,* and londoi a dilloionco of date ol two oi 
possibly even tliico ccniuiios inoio jiiobablo Yoi iho only AViitli'ii 
aiithoiity f know ol loi sucli a dale is iliai given hy Abul ]'\iz:l 
Altoi dcscnbing iho ioinplo, and asciibing li 1o H.ija Naisingh JJoo, 
in a d 1241, with an amount of detail .iiid degioo ol on cumslantialil,y 
which has deceived cvoiy one, ho cjuicily adds lhai it is said “ io ho 
a woik ol 7 30 yoais’ aninpiiiy ” Jn oihoi woids, it was oiooiodiii 
All 8 30 Ol All 873, accoiding to iho date wo assume loi iho ooiii- 
position of tho Ayoon Akhiuy 11 ilioio woio a king ol that nairio 
among the Hois laindants ol iho Kosaii lino, this would sulhoo, but 
no such naino is louiid in Iho lists'’ 'J’his, howovoi, is not limil , loi 
in an insonjition on iho Biahmancswai iomjilo iho cjuocn, who built 
it, mentions tho names ol hoi husband, Udyalaka, and siv ol lus 

’ ‘ AHiitiic lleHcaicliou,’ \o] \v ji 327 icpquo llhihimiioiif) ol lii(haiiArcliiloo- 
MyBcll niphidfd jti ilio j)iuii];cr 1 hitl^ iiiro/ purLiit J I, lias biiifo /alien oiilircly, 
aw CijilaiiK (1 ahovc, ] laid no knowledge but wlicllier lioni hliiHH ol wealliei oi by 
oi Ihe Hiyle win n I vibiled Oiihhi, and aid lioin ilio I’lililic 3VorkH llejinilnieni 
bad no idioiogr.ipliH to illuHtiaio ibe ih by no nioaiiH ek'ai 
rircliitf elnn ol ((anploH io winch I ^\aH ■* ‘Ajeoii Akbery,’ 01ad\vin’H liaiiH- 
not then allowf d accc'H l.ition, vol n ]i 1(5 

When I viHiied OriHHa in 1 8557 and '' Jlnniin’H ‘ Oiihsa,’ AjijieiidiN vii 1> 
Hk( (died IhiH temple, a gioat jeiit ol ihe ' 187, d myry 
tower was h(i 11 btanding Ser ‘Ihcin-' 
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ancestois , but iieithei be noi any of tbem aie to be found in tbe 
lists except tbe fiist, Janmejaya, and it is doubtful wbotbei even bo 
was a Kesaii king oi tbe beio of tbe ‘ Mababbaiata ^ In all tbis 
uiiceitainty we bave leally nothing to guide us but tbe aicbitectuie, 
and its testimony is so distinct that it does not appear to me doubtful 
that this temple leally belongs to tbe lattei half of tbe 9 tb centuiy 

Anotbei point of inteiest connected with this temple is, that all 
autbois, appaiently follo-wing Abul Eazl, agiee that it was like tbe 
temple of Maittand, in Kasbmii (ante, p 287 ), dedicated to tbe sun 
I bave nevei myself seen a Sun temple in India, and being eutiiely 
Ignorant of tbe iitual of tbe sect, I would not wish to appear to 
dogmatise on tbe subject, but I bave alieady expressed my doubts 
as to tbe dedication of Maittand, and I may be allowed to repeat 
tbem beie Tbe traces of Sun worship in Bengal aie so slight that 
they bave escaped me, as they have done tbe keen sciutiny of tbe 
late H H Wilson 2 

In tbe Vedas it appears that Vishnu is called the Sun, 01 it may 
be tbe sun bears tbe name of Visbnu ,2 and this may account, 
peibaps, for tbe way in which tbe name has come to be applied to 
this temple, which differs in no other respect fiom tbe otbei temples 
of Visbnu found in Onssa Tbe aicbitectuial forms are identical, 
they aie adorned with tbe same symbols Tbe Nava Giaba, 01 nine 
planets, adoin tbe lintel of this as of all tbe temples of tbe Kesaii 
line Tbe seven-beaded seipent-foims aie found on every temple 
of tbe race, from tbe great one at Bbuvaneswai to this one, and it 
IS only distinguishable fiom those of Siva by tbe obscenities that 
disfiguie a pait of its sculptuies This is, unfortunately only too 
common a cbaracteiistic of Vaisbnava temples all over India, but is 
baldly, if ever, found in Saiva temples, and nevei was, so fai as I 
know, a cbaracteiistic of tbe worship of tbe Sun god 

Aicbitectuially, tbe gieat beauty of this temple arises from tbe 
form of tbe design of tbe roof of the Jagamoban, 01 poicb — tbe only 
part now leinaining Both in dimensions and detail, it is extremely 
like that of tbe great temple at Bbuvaneswai, but it is here divided 
into three storeys instead of two, which is an immense impiovement, 
and it rises at a more agreeable angle Tbe first and second stoiej^s 
consist of SIX cornices each, the third of five only, as shown in the 


’ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol m p 557 
' ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol xvi p 25 
® In his ‘ Antiquities of Orissa ’ (p 151), 
Babu Eajendra sums up exhaustively the 
aigunient for and against Vishnu being 
consideied the same as the Sun in the 
Vedas, and, on the whole, makes out 
a strong case in favoui of the identifica- 


tion Even, however, if the case were 
much less strong than it appeals to bo, 
it by no means follows that what was 
only dimly shadowed forth ui the Vedas 
may not ha\ e become an accepted fact in 
the Pin anas, and an established dogma 
lu Onssa 111 the 9th centuiy, wlien this 
temple was elected 
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diagiam AVoodcut No 124 The two lowei ones are carved with 
infinite beauty and vanety on all their twelve faces, and the antefixee 
at the angles and bieaks aie used with an elegance and judgment a 
time Yavana could haidly have surpassed Theie is, so far as I know, 
no loof in India wheie the same play of light and shade is obtained 
Avith an equal amount of iichness and constructive piopiiety as in 
this instance, noi one that sits so giacefully on the base that 
supports it 

Internally, the chambei is singulaily plain, but presents some 
constructive peculiaiities worthy of attention On the flooi it is 
about 40 ft square, and the walls use plain to about the same height 
Heie it begins to biacket inwaids, till it contiacts to about 20 ft , 
wheie it was ceiled vuth a flat stone roof, suppoited by iviought- 
11 on beams — Stilling says nine, nearly 1 ft squaie by 12 ft to 18 ft 
long My measurements made the section less — 8 in to 9 in , but 
the length gieatei, 23 ft , and Babu Eajendia points out that one, 
21 ft long, has a squaie section of 8 in at the end, but a depth of 
11 in in the centre,^ showing a knowledge of the properties and 
stiength of the material that is lemaikable in a people who aie now 
so utterly incapable of forging such masses The lion piUai at Delhi 
(Woodcut No 281) is even a moie remaikable example than this, and 
no satisfactoiy explanation has yet been given as to the mode in 
which it was manufactuied Its object, however, is plain, while the 
employment of these beams here is a mysteiy They were not wanted 
foi stiength, as the building is still firm after they have fallen, and 
so expensive a false ceiling was not wanted aichitectuially to loof so 
plain a chambei It seems to be only anothei instance of that pro- 
fusion of labour which the Hindus loved to lavish on the temples of 
then gods 


Puri 

When fiom the capital we turn to Pun, we find a state of affairs 
more alteied than might be expected from the shoit sjiace of time 
that had elapsed between the building of the Black Pagoda and the 
celebiated one now found theie It is tiue the dynasty had changed 
In 1131, the Kesaii Vansa, with their Saiva woiship, had been supei- 
seded by the Ganga Yansa, who weie apparently as devoted folio weis 
of Yishnu, and they set to woik at once to signalise their triumph 
by electing the temple to Juganat, which has since acquiied such a 
world-wide celebiity 


' ‘Asiatic Eesearclies,’ vol sv p 330 
- These disciepancies aiise fiom the 
fact that the beams lie on the floor buried 
under the ruins of the stone roof they 


once supported, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get at them so as to obtain correct 
measurements 
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It IS not, of conise, to Le supposed that the kings of the Ganga 
line weie the fiist to introduce the -worship of Vishnu to Onssa The 
whole tiaditions, as recorded hy Stirhug, contradict such an assump- 
tion, and the first temple erected on this spot to the deity is said 
to have been huilt hy Yayati, the foundei of the Kesaii line ’ He it 
was who lecoveied the sacred image of Jnganat from the place wheie 
it had been huned 150 yeais before, on the invasion of the Yavanas, 
and a “ new temple was erected by him on the site of the old one, 
which was found to be much dilapidated and ovei whelmed -with 
sand ” This, of couise, was before the arrival of the Ayocihya Brah- 
mans alluded to above, who, though they may have letained pos- 
session of the capital during the continuance of the dynasty, did not 
appaiently inteifere with the rival worship in the pi evinces 

It would indeed be contiaiy to all experience if, in a country 
where Buddhism once existed, those who weie folio weis of that faith 
had not degenerated first into Jainism and then into Vishnuism At 
Udayagiii we have absolute proof in the caves of the first transition, 
and that it continued theie till the time when the Mahiattas erected 
the little temple on the southern peak In like manner, there 
seems little doubt that the tooth rehc was preserved at Pun till 
the invasion of the Yavanas, apparently, as before mentioned, to 
obtain possession of it According to the Buddhist version, it was 
buried in the jungle, but dug up again shortly afterwards, and con- 
veyed to Ceylon ^ According to the Biahmanical account, it was 
the image of Jnganat, and not the tooth, that was hidden and reco- 
vered on the departure of the Yavanas, and then was enshrined at 
Juganat in a new temple on the sands The tradition of a bone of 
Krishna being contained in the image ^ is evidently only a Brahmani- 
cal form of Buddhist lebc worship, and, as has been frequently sug- 
gested, the three images of Jugandt, his brother Balbhadra, and the 
sister Subhadhia, are only the Buddhist trinity — Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga—disguised to suit the altered condition of belief among the 
common people The pilgrimage, the Eat Jutra, the suspension of 
caste prejudices, everything in fact at Puri, is redolent of Buddhism, 
but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be recognisable by those 
who know that faith only in its older and purer form 

The degradation of the faith, however, is hardly so remarkable as 
that of the style Even Stirling, who was no captious critic, re- 
marks that it seems unaccountable, in an age when the architects 
obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in most cases par- 
ticularly lavish in the use of sculptural ornament, so little pains 


’ ‘ Asiatic Eeseaiches,’ vol xr p 316 
" Log cit p 265 

^ Tournoui’s abstract of the Dala- 


wanso in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol vi p S56,etseqq 
^ ‘ Asiatic Eese irches,’ vol xv p 320 
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should have been taken -with the decoration and finishing of this 
sacied and stupendous edifice ^ It is not, howevei, only in the detail, 
hut the outline, the piopoitions, and eveiy aiiangeinent of the temple, 
show that the ait in this piovince at least had recei\ed a fatal down- 
waid impetus fiom which it neiei recoveied 

As will he seen fioin the annexed plan^ (Woodcut No 237), this 
temple has a doiihlc enclosuie, a thing othciwjse iinlinown in the 
1101 th Externally it measuies 670 ft hy 640 ft , and is suiTouiicled 
hy a wall 20 ft to 30 ft high, with foui gates The innei enclosuie 



Sca]c 200f*^to thoUncTi 

Plan of Temple of Jiigan it 'll Pun (From a Plan bj R P Mukerji ) 


measuies 420 ft hy 315 ft, and is enclosed hy a double wall with 
foul openings Within this last stands the Baia Devuil, A, measiiiing 
80 ft acioss the centie, or 5 ft nioie than the gieat temple at Bhii- 
vaneswai , with its poich or Jagamohan, B, it measuies 155 ft east 
and west, while the great towei rises to a height of 192 ft ^ Beyond 


’ ‘Asiatic E(seaiches,’ vol xv p 315 
The plan is jeduced from one to a 
scale of 10 feet to 1 m , made by an 
intelligent native assistant to the Public 
Woiks Depaitment, named Eadliica Pur 


sad IMukeiii, and is the oiilj plan I evei 
found done by a native sufficiently coi- 
rect to be used, except as a diagram, oi 
aftei serious doctoimg 

® Hunter, ‘Orissa/ lol i p 128 
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tills two otliei poiclies weie afteiwaids added, tlio Nat-maiidii, 0 , and 
Bliog-mandii, D, malcing tlie whole length of the temple ahont 300 ft , 
01 as iieaily as may he the same as that at Bhnvaneswai Besides^ 
this thoie aie, as in all gieat Hindu temples, nnmheilcss smallei 
shinies within the two enclosuies, hut, as in all instances ni the 
1101 th, they aie kept siihoidinate to the piincipal one, which heic 
towel a sn pi erne ovei all 



Except in its double enclosme, and a certain iiiegulaiity of i.lan 
this temple does not diffei materially in anangement fiom the o-ieat 
ones at Bhuvaneswai and elsewheie, but besides the absence of detail 
aheady lemaiked upon, the outline of its viniana is totally devoid 
eithei of that solemn solidity of the eailier examples, oi the giace that 
chaiacteiised those subsequently elected, and when we add to this 
that whitewash and paint have done then worst to add vulgaiity to 
01 ms aheady sufficiently ungiaceful, it will easily be undeistood that 
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tins, ilio inosC (ainoiiR, jb alfio tlio moRi diBappohiinig of iioitlioia 
]lnulu loinploH^ Ah may 1)0 Roon from 1,ho piocctlmg illiiHi.iaiion 
(AVoodciif No 23R), Ilio paiia aio so iioaily tho samo an Hioro foinul 
m all tlio oldoi lomplcH ai, llhuvaiicswai, lliai ilio di llbi on co coaid 
haully 1)0 ovpioRHod in ivoids, oven tlio wooden!,, liowovoi, ih BufTioiont 
lo rIiow how olvangod !hoy aio in olVocl,, Inil ilio Imilding lisolf Hlionld 
1)0 soon Inlly io appiooiato ilio dogiadaiion iliai has ialcon plaoo. 


.Iaii.i'UU and Cu'IJ’AOIC 

Jaiopni, on ilio llyluiiii, wan ono of ilio old capiials of tho pio- 
vinco, and ovon now conlains ioinploR Avlncli, iiom ilio RqnaionosBof 
llion ioiniR, may ho old, hni, if bo, they liavo hcon so comploioly dis- 
gniBod hy a ilnolc coaling ol jdasloi, ilmi tlioii oai vingH aio oninoly 
ohliioiatod, and ilioio is nollnng hy which ihoii ago can ho doioi- 
minod '^rho place was long oconjned hy iho ]\rahomcdanR, and ilio 
piosonoo ol a handsome mosqno may account foi iho diRiijijioaianco oi 
Rome ai, least ol iho Hindu lomaiiiB T'hcio ih ono ])ilhn, liowovoi, Riill 
Rianding, which dosoivos io ho illnsiiaiod aR ono ol tho most jiloamng 
ovamploa ol liH class in India (Woodcut No 230) Hr piopoitioiiR 
aio hoaniilnl, and lis dciaila in cxcollont iasio, hnt iho monldiiigH ol 
tho haso, which aio ihoso on which iho HiiidiiR woio aconsiomod io 
lavish ihonimosi caio, have nnloilnnaioly hcon dosiioycd. Oiiginally 
il IS said io havo Hn])])oilcd aliginool Oamda — ihoA^ahaiia of A'^iRhnn 
— and a fignio ib pointed oni as iho ideni.ical ono It may ho bo, and 
il it IS iho caso, iho pillai is oi iho 12ih oi 13th contniy. I’liiB oIro 
sooiiiB io ho iho ago of somo lomaikahlo piccoR ol Ronlptnio winch 
woio diRcovoiod Romo yoaiH ago on iho hiinlc ol iho iivoi, whoio they 
had appaionily hcon hidden iiom Mahoinodan higotiy. Tlioy aio in 


' Nowr ImH nis! loia’licd Uiih ooiinliy 
ol a cmioiiH ncoidoni liovuig liupponod 
m IliiH loinplc JiiHl altoi Ilio goiH 
had boon icinoicd (lom thoii Rndiasan 
lo lalco llu'ii aimaal oxciuRion lo Iho 
Comdioha Nhi, Hoino bIouoh ol Iho lool 
loll in, and ivonld haio hilled any al- 
londnnlR and wnaHhod tlio gods had Ihoy 
not loi Innately all boon aliHonl Afi- 
Rnnnng Iho inloiioi ol Iho llaia Downl 

10 ho aft lopioRonlod (AVoodonl No VIA), 

11 iH not oiifty lo BOO how IhiB oonld hayo 
happened lint in tho ftaino woodont Iho 
poich Ol .laganiohan of Iho Kanaino 

lagoda IB lOitioHonlod with a Hat ialBo 
lool, 1110011 IniB hillon, and now onouni" 
hoiH Iho llooi ol Iho apailnioni TJial 
root, liowovoi, i\afl loimod of bIoiio laid 


on non hoaniB, and looted as if il could 
onli liaio boon Hhaton doi\n hyan oailh- 
qnalvO T havo hlllo donht lhal a Binn- 
lai falso lool iMiHfoiinod Boinonayn]) Iho 
loMoi 0101 Iho allni at I’niJ, hnl foimod 
piohahly of bIoiio laid on wooden hoaniH, 
and oithoi decay oi Iho while antfi having 
doBtioyod Iho liinhoi, Iho Btoncs havo 
lallon as nanalod, 

A Biniilar lool bo Biippoitcd on wooden 
boaniB filill omrIs m Iho Btinolnial leni])lo 
on the shoio at Mnhavollqioio, and, I 
havo no donhl,olBOwhoio,hnt il ifl ahnofit 
inqioHBihlo lo get accesfl lo Ihoso colls 
when iho gods aio at homo, and tho 

placoH aio HO dailcil ih ofjnally nnpoBSihlo 

lo BOO, o\copl when in imnfl, lion Ihoy 
novo looiod 
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quite a diffeient style fiom anythiug at Blmvaneswai oi Kauai no 
and piobably nioie modem than any tiling at those places 

Cuttack became tlie capital of the conntiy in a d 989-1006 wlion 
a certain Maikut Kesaii built a stone 
levetement to protect the site from en- 
croachment of the iivei ^ It too, how- 
ever, has suffered, first from the intoler- 
ant bigotry of the Moslem, and aftei- 
waids from the stolid indifference- of 
the British luleis, so that veiy little 
remains , but foi this the nine-stoieyed 
palace of Mukund Deo, the contcm- 
poiaiy of Akbai, might still lemam to 
us in such a state at least as to be intel- 
ligible We hear so much, howevei, of 
these nme-stoie 3 ''ed ^lalaces and vihaias, 
that it may be woith while quoting 
Abul Dazl s desciiption of this one, in 
Older to enable us to undei stand some of 
the allusions and desciiptions wo after - 
waids may meet with — In Cuttack,” 
he says, “ there is a fine palace, built by 
Ra]ah Mukund Deo, consisting of nine 
stoieys The first storey is for ele- 
phants, camels, and horses, the second 
for artillery and militaiy stores, where 
also are quaiteis for the guards and 
other attendants, the thud is occupied 
by poiteis and watchmen, the fourth is 
appropriated for the several artificers 
tke kitchens make the fifth lansre tlm c 
i™blic apaitmente, tho seyoBtlx fa H ! 1 

bxismess, the eiglxa IS whole tfa™, of 

«a,ah-s sleopxog ap.xfaout “hfa ^ ’ - ^"o 

« a yexy aoexent Hindu temple ” i ’ Pab' 



■ ! • 
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jlinrln r.lltr m Tijrpnr 
(.rrom n I'liotognpli ) 


ace 


, „ ' X' 

As Orissa at the period when thm 
pait of AkhaPs kingdom, theie a 

™s fanished by some one who knew Jh T ♦’“'^'‘esciipfmn 
xtmeyed palaces at Jeypm and K “><> soyon- 

elected abont this date, and 0 ^"“ '^*^"*"8. Mliioh 


1 P 260 ‘0"®.’ lol 
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stolC3^s, tliongli T sec no icnson foi flonhinig tlic coiicolness of the 
desciiption ol llic one lust quolcd 

Altliongh il ilms conscqnenily liajipcMis lliai -\ve have no nioic 
means of ascei taming ■\^h.lt the civil ccTifices of the Inclo-Aryans of 
Oiissa -weie like, Hian ■we have of those of the contempoiaiy Dia- 
Mclians, theio is a gionji of rngniceiiiig ohjccis winch thiow' some 
light on the aits of the pc'iiod As has hcen ticqiiently stated above, 
the TTindns hate an aich and ncici Mill use it cveept nndei com- 
pulsion I'he hrahoinedanb taught them to got oiei then piepichces 
and employ the aidi in then end hndding^. in latei times, hut to 



Hindu niidgo at C utt icl (1 roin a I’liotograpli ) 


the piesent day they avoid it in then temples in so fai as it is 
possible to do so In Onssa, hoivevei, in the 13th century, they built 
niimeioiis budges in vaiioiis paits of the piovnice, but nevei em- 
ployed a tine aicli in any of them The Ataiah Nullah budge at 
Pun, built by Kebn Naisingh Deo, about 1260, has been diaivii and 
desciibed by Stilling, and is the finest in the piovince of those still 
in use Bety^een the abutments it is 275 ft long, and with a load- 
way 3o ft wide That slio'wn in the above ivoodcut (No 240) is 
piobably oldei, and certainly moie jiict'oiesqiie, though consti noted 
on the same identical plan It may be unscientific, but niaiij'’ of 
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tliese old budges aie standnig and in nsc, while many ol those no 
have const! ucted out of the inins of the temples and palaces have 
been swept away as if a cuise neic upon them 


Conclusion 

The above may be consideied as a somewhat mcagie account of 
one of the most complete and inteiesting styles of Indian aichitectnie 
It would, howevei, be impossible to do it ]usticc without an amount 
of illustiation incompatible with the scope of this ivoilc, and nitli 
details diawn on a laigei scale than its pages admit of It is to be 
hoped that Babu Eajendia’s woilc ma 3 % to some extent, at least, 
supply this deficiency The fiist volume can only, howevei, be con- 
sideied as intioductoiy, being wholly occuxned wnth picliminaiy 
matteis, and avoiding all dates oi desciiptions of paiticulai buildings 
The second, when it appeals, may lemetly tins defect, and it is 
to be hoped will do so, as a good nionogiaph of the Oiissan style 
would conve}'- a moie coiiect idea of nhat Indian ait leally is than 
a siinilai account of any othei style we aie acquainted with in India 
Fioin the election of the temple of Paiasuiamcswaia a n 500, to that 
of JuganatatPuu ad 1174, the stylo steadily piogiosscs vithout any 
inteiiuption oi admixtuie of foieign elements, nlnlo the examples 
aie so nnmeious that one might he found foi evciy fifty ycais of 
the peiiod — piohahly foi eveiy twenty — and wo might thus have n 
chionometiic scale of Ilindu ait dining these soien centuiies that 
would be invaluable fdi application to othoi places oi styles It is 
also in Oussa, if anywheie, that we may hope to find the memuibuh 
that will explain much which is now mystenous in the foi ms ol the 
temples and the oiigin of many paits of tlion ornamentation An 
examination, foi instance, of a bundled oi so of the mined and half- 
mined temples of the piovince wmuld enable any comjiotent peison to 
say at once how fai the theoiy above enunciated (Woodcut No 124)— 
to account foi the cuived foim of the toveis — was oi was not in 
accordance with the facts of the case, and, if opposed to them, wlmt 
the tme theoiy of the cnived foim leally was In like mannei, it 
seems haidly doubtful that a caieful examination of a gieat nuinbei 
of examples would leveal the oiigin of the amalaka ci owning orna- 
ment I feel ahsolntely convinced, as stated above, that it did not 
glow out of the heiiy of the Phjllanthis emhhea, and am veiy 
doubtful if It had a vegetable oiigin at aU But no one yet has 
suggested any othei theoiy which will heal examination, and it m 
only fiom the earliest temples themselves that any satisfactoiy 
answei can he expected 

It IB not only, liowevoi, that thoBo and many othoi technical 
(liiestioiiB will he answeiea when any competent poison iindei takes a 

2 P 2 
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tlioioiigli examination of the luins, hnt they will affoid a pictuio of 
the civilization and of the aits and leligion of an Indian comimniity 
during seven centniies of isolation fiom external influences, such as can 
haidly he obtained fiom any other source So far as we at iiieseiit 
know, it IS a singularly pleasing picture, and one that will well lepa-^ 
any pains that ma}^ he taken to piesent it to the English public in a 
complete and intelligible toim 


Tentative List of Dates and Dimensions of the Principal Orissan Tempi, es 


Dites 


300-600 

600-700 

657 

700-850 

873 

900-1000 

1104 

1198 


j Paiasmameswaia 
I Mukteswara 

I San Dewala 
Moitie Seiai 
Ananta Vasu Deva 
Bliuvaneswar 

i Sidesivara 
Vitala Devi 

Maikandeswaia m Pun 
Bralimeswaia 
Kanaiuc 
I Kedaresivai 
\ Eaj Ram 

Nat Mandn at Bhuvaneswai 
Juganat, Pun 


E\teinal 
Dimensions 
of To\\ ers 
ft ft 
20 X 20 
14 X 14 
24 X 22 

26 X 26 
66 X 60 


60 X 60 
32 X 25 
73 X 73 


Internal 
Dimensions 
of Cells 
ft ft 

11 X 9 
6x6 

12 X 12 

16 X 14 
42 X 42 


40 X 40 (’) 
12 X 12 
29 X 29' 


' These dimensions, except those of 
Kanaruc, are taken fiom a table in Babu 
Eajenclia’s ‘Antiquities of Orissa,’ vol i 
p 41, and aie sufficient to give an idea 
of the relative size of the building So 
far as I can make out they aie taken 
fiom angle to angle of the toiveis, but as 
they all have projections on then faces. 


rvhen cubed, as is done in the table le- 
ferred to, they aie much too small I may 
also observe that I know of no inst.ancc 
in which the two dimensions differ Tlic 
four faces aie always, I believe, alike 
The dates aie my own, none aie given, 
except foi the gi’eat temple, in the Babu’s 
first volume 
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CHAPTEE III 

WESTERN INDIA 

CONSENTS 

Dliiuwai — Biahmanical Rock-cut Temples 


Dhauwar 

If the piovmce of Oiissa is mteiestmg fiom the completeness and 
umfoiinity of its style of Indo-Aiyan aichitectnre, that of Dhaiwai, 
01 , moie coiieotly speaking of Maharastia, is almost equally so fiom 
exactly the opposite conditions In the western pioiance, the Dia- 
vidian style stiuggles with the noithern foi siipiemacy dniing all 
the eailiei stages of then growth, and the mode in which the one 
influenced the other will he one of the most interesting and in- 
sti active lessons we can leain from* then study, when the materials 
exist foi a thorough investigation of the aichitectuial histoiy of this 
province In magmficence, however, the western can novel pretend 
to rival the eastern province There aie more and far finei buildings 
111 the one city of Bhuvaneswai alone than in all the cities of 
Mahaiastia put together, and the extreme elaboration of then 
details gives the Oiissan examples a siipeiioiity that the western 
temples cannot pietend to rival 

Among the oldest and most characteristic of the Dhaiwai temjfles 
IS that of Papanatha, at Puiudkul, oi Pittadkul, as it is now spelt 
As ivill bo seen from the plan of this temple given above (Woodcut 
No 122, page 221), the ceU, with its towei, has not the same 
predominating impoitance which it always had in Oiissa, and 
instead of a meie vestibule it has a foiu-pillaied poich, which would 
in itself bo sufiicient to form a complete temple on the eastern side 
of India Beyond this, howevei, is the great porch, Mantapa, oi 
Jagainohan— square, as usual, but here it possesses sixteen pillars, 
111 four groups, instead of the astylar arrangements so common in 
the east It is, in fact, a copy, ivith very slight alteiations, of the 
plan of the great Saiva temple at the same place (Woodcut No 189), 
01 the K j las at Elloia ( II oodcut N 0 186) These, with others recently 
bi ought to light, form a group of eaily temples wholly Diavidian in 
st’^le, but having no affinity, except in plan, with the Temple of 
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Pivpan.iilia, winch Jb as osboni, tally hulo-Aiyaii in all its aiclnlcctmal 
.niangcnionlH 'I'liib, in iacl,, may ho loohod ipmii as the ohaiac- 
loiiblac iliiloK'nco hel^\oon the sidles ol T)hai svai and Onbba The 
^\osleln biyle, liom ils ])ioMmily lo iho Diavidian and adnnvimo 
with it, in l.icl, iibod inllaib Jiooly and with ('(loci Avlumovei wauled, 
while then use in Oiibsa ib almosi nnknown in (he host ages o( 
(he b(yh>, and (hen inliodiiclion, as i( look ] da co IIh'Ic, kIiow'ccI only 



211 View 1)1 J oiuiilt 111 I’iii>nntln 111 I’lll ulkul (1 iiiin ii I’liotonuipli ) 


too dcaily (die necesbily (hat had aiibon in the decay ol tho bi.^lo, to 
supply w'lth loioign loiiiis (ho want ol oiiginality ol invention 

Tho oxtoinal ollcct ol (ho hnilding may ho judged ol liom (ho 
above woodcut (No 241) Tho outhno ol (ho (ow'ci is not unlike 
that ol tho Paiabuiaiueswai a tom])lo .it PhinMiiobivai , w it.h which it Avas 
piokihly contompoi.ny— ciioa A n 500— -Imt tho contial holt is moio 
pionoiineed, .ind apA.iys .ipp.it ciitly Avas on (ho Avost side ol India 
It Avill .ilh,o ho (diboivod in (his toAxmi (hal evciy (hiid ooiiibchason 
tho angle a loiin aaIiicIi h.is just hcon dobciihed as an ainalaka in 
.speaking ol (he cioAVinng ineinhcis ol Oij.'-.san (em]dcb llcic i( looks 
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as if tlie Uvo luteimediate comses simulated loofs, oi a loof m two 
stoieys, and then this ciowning memhei was intiodnced, and the same 
thing lepeated ovei and ovei again till the leqnisite height was 
obtained In the Paiasuiameswaia theie aie thiee mteimediate 
couises (Woodcut Ko 230), in the great towei at Bhiwaneswai, 
hve, and in the inoio modem temples they disappear fiom the 
angles, hut aie supplied hy the miniatuie temple-forms applied to 
the sides In the temple at Buddh Gaya the same foim occuis 
(Woodcut No 16) on the angle of each storey , hut theie it looks 
more like the capital of a pillar, which, in fact, I helieve to he its 
leal oiiginal But from whatever form derived, this repetition on 
the angles is in the hest possible taste , the eye is led upwards hy 
it, and IS prepared foi the crowning memhei, which is thus no longei 
isolated and alone, hut a pait of a complete design 

The fie(^rrency of the repetition of this ornament is, so far as is 
now known, no had test of the age of a temple If ^^an example were 
found where every alternate course was an amalaka, it prohahly would 
be older than any temple we have yet known It would then represent 
a senes of roofs, five, seven, or nine storeys, built over one another It 
had, however, passed into conventionalities before we meet with it 
Whenever the temples of this district are thoroughly investigated, 
they will, no doubt, throw immense light on the early history of the 
style ^ As the case now stands, however, the principal interest 
centres in the caves of Badami, which being the only Biahmamcal 
caves known that have positive dates upon them, they give us a fixed 
point from which to reason nr respect of other senes such as we have 
never had before For the present, they must make way for other 
examples better known and of moie general architectural mteiest 


Bkahjianicac Rock-cut Tempi es 

Although the structural temples of the Badami group ^ m Dharwai 
aie of such cxtieme mteiest, as has been pointed out above, they aie 
suipassed m impoitance, foi oui piesent puiposes at least, hy the 
look-cut examples 

At Badami there are three caves, not of any great dimensions. 


^ The two vorks on tins subject aie 
the ‘ Aicbiieotuial History of Dbarwai 
and Mjsore,’ foi, 100 plates, Mnnay, 
ISGG, and Bnigess’s ‘Repoit on the Bel- 
gam and Knhdgi Districts,’ 1874 Con- 
sideimg the time arai’able and the 
means at lus disposal, Mi Buigess did 
nonders, but it is no dispiaise to say 
that lio lias not, noi could anj^ man in 
Ins place, oxbanst so r ast a snb]cct j 


'Foi aicbitectuial purposes the thiee 
places maybe consideied as one Aiwulli 
IS fiye or SIX miles north of Badami, and 
Purudkul 01 Pittadkul as fai south Ten 
miles covers the whole, wbicb must have 
been m the 6th oi 7th centuiy a place 
of great impoitance— possibly Watipi- 
pnia, the capital of the Ohalukyas in 
the 5th or 6th centuiy See * Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Societr vol iv p 9 
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but of siugulai mtoicst iioin then aicliitectuical details and sculp- 
tuics, and nioie so fioni ihe fact that one of iliem, No 3, contains an 
insciiption with an undoubted date upon it Theic aic, as pointed 
out above, innuniciablc Buddliist insciiptions on the westem caves, 
but none Avith dates from any woll-ascci tamed oia, and none, nn- 
foitiinatcly, of the Biahnianical caACS at Elloia oi elsewlieie have 
insciiptions that can be called mtegial and not one ccitainly with a 
date on it The consequence is, lhat the only mode by Avhich then 
ages could be appioximalcd vas by aii.inging them in sequences, 
accoiding to oui cmpiiical oi ical Knowledge of the histoiy of the 
pciiod duiiiig Ai'hich they vcic supjiosed to have been excavated At 
Elloia, foi instance, it A\as assumed that the Buddhist picceded the 
Biahmanical excavations and that those voio succeeded by the Jama, 
and vai ions local and aichiteelui.il peculiaiitics lendeied this hypo- 
thesis exticmely piobablc Aiguing on this basis, it was found that 
the one chaitya caA'e thcic, the Absn alcanna Avas ncaily identical in 
style AA'ith the last of the loui chaity.is at Aiiinta (Xo 20), and that 
caA^e, foi leasons giA’^cn aboAC, A\as placed at the end of the 6th 
ccntuiy, say A d GOO The c.aAcs next it aacic assumed to occupy the 
7th contuiy, thus leading on to the KamcsAiaia gioiip, about ad 700, 
and the Jama gioup Avould then haA*o occupied the next centuiy 
The age of the Kylas oi Di a vidian gioiqi being exceptional, could 
only bo dctcimined by cxti ancons CA*idoncc, ,md, as alieady pomted 
out, fiom its extieino similaiity A\ith the gic.at tcmiile at Pittadkul, 
belongs abnost ceitainly to the Stli ccntuiy and fiom a similai 
chain of leasoumg the Jama gioxip is bi ought back to about the 
same age, oi lathei eailici, say a d 050 

The insciiption on the Xo 3 caA e at Badaini is dated in the twelfth 
yeai of the leigii of a woll-knoAvn king, Mang.alisAA’-aia, in the 500th 
yeai aftei the inauguiation of the Saka king, oi in 79, the date 
theiefoie is A d 579 Admitting, Avliich I think its aichitectuie ren- 
deis neaily certain, that it is the eailiest of the thiee, still they aie 
so lilce one anothei, that the latest must bo assumed to have been 
excavated Avithin the limits of the next centuiy, say ad 575-700 
Compaiing the aichitectuie of this gioup A\ith that knoAra as the 
cential or Eameswaia gioup at Ellora, it is so neaily identical, 
that though it may be slightly moie modern, it can haidly now be 
doubted they too, including peihaps the cave knoAiui as the Ashes of 
Havana, must have been excavated in the 7th century Instead, theie- 
foie, of the sequence foimerly adopted, we aie foiced to fall back on 
that marvellous pictuie of leligious toleration described by the 
Chinese Pilgrim as exhibited at Allahabad in the year A D 643 On 
that occasion the King Siladitya distributed alms oi gifts to 10,000 
priests eligieii'i), the first day in honour of Buddha, the second of 
Aditya the Sun (Vishnu 9')^ and the thud in honour of Iswaia oi 
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Siva ^ and tlie eighteen kings wlio assisted at tins splendid qni - 
qiiennial festival seem piomisctionsly to have lionoiued eqna y esc 
Lee divinities With tins toleiation at liead-qnaiteis, we on^lit 
rrto be smpneed rf we M tbe temples of tie tbiee aehgmns 

overlapping one anotliei to some extent 

The tiutk of the matter is, that one of the greatest difficulties an 
antiqnaiy expeiiences before the Rth century, is to ascertain to what 
divinity any temple oi a cave is dedicated In the three caves, foi 
instance, at Badaini, the sculptnies aie wholly Vaishnava, and no one 
would doubt that they were dedicated to that deity, but in the sanc- 
tuaries of aU. IS the lingam oi emblem of Siva It has been suggested 
that this may have been an afterthought, but if so the cave must have 
been without meaning There is no sinhasan or thione on which an 
image of a deity could be placed, noi is the cell large enough foi that 


purpose 

Unfortunately there are no Buddhist buildings oi caves so fai 
south as Badami, and we aie consequently deprived of that means foi 
companson, and before anything very definitive can be laid down, it 
will require that some one famihai with the subject should go ovei 
the whole of the western caves, and institute a iigid companson of 
then details Meanwhile, however, the result of the tianslations of 
the insciiptions gathered by Mi Buigess, and of his plans and views,- 
IS that we must compress oui history of the western caves within nai- 
lowei limits than originally seemed necessary ^ The buildings m the 
Uhaiwai district seem all to be comprised between the years 500 
and 760 A D , with probably a slight extension either way, and those 
at Ellora hemg certainly synchronous, must equally he limited to the 
same peiiod of time 

Pending a moie complete investigation, which I hope may he 
iindeitaken befoie long, I would piopose the following as a tentative 
chronology of the fai -famed senes of caves at Elloia 


Buddhist — Visvakarmca to Das Avatara 
Jama —India, Juganat, Subhas, &c 
Hindu — Rainesvaia to Dhumnar Lena 
Diandian — ^Kylas 


AD 500-600 
550-650 
600-750 
725-800 


Tbe ca-ee at Blepbanta follows of oouise tbe date beio given foi 

o?tbo8tb 


' ‘Histone deHaouenThsang,’p 255, 
‘ Vio et Yoyages,’ vol i p 280 

‘Report on the District of Belgam 
and Knladgi,’ 1874 

* h iien I ougmally mote on' the siih- 
icct I tliought I had the 9(h andlOth cen- 


times at my disposal It now appears 
they must be blotted out as non-existent 
foi any historical oi artistic puipose 

-This is the date given by Ml Bmgess 
m his descuption m ‘The Oaves^ at 
Elephanta,’ Bombay, 1871 , p 5 
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These dated caves and buildings have also lendeied another seuico 
to the science of aichaaologj’, inasmuch as they enable us to state vitli 
confidence that the piinciiial caves at Mahavellipoie must be ciicum- 
sciibed vutbin the same limits The aichitectuie theie being so lean 
and pool is most misleading, but, as hinted above, I behove it aio^c 
fiom the fact that it -was Diavidian, and copied literally from stiuc- 
tuial buildings, by people vrho had not the long experience of the 
Buddlnsts in cave aichitectuie to guide them, for theie seems to liaie 
been no Buddhists so fai south But be that as it may, a coinpan^-ou 
of the Hindu sculptuies at Badami vuth those of Elloia on the one 
hand, and Mahavellipoie on the othei, lendeis it a lm ost absolute!} 
ceidain that they weie piactically contempoiaiy The famous has- 
lelief of Duiga, on hei lion, slaying Mahasuia, the minotaiir,^ is 
eaihei than one very similai to it at Eiloia, and one, the ’^’’iiataiupa,- 
is latei by piobably a centuiy than the scdptuie of the same subject 
in cave 3 at Badami ^ Some of the othei bas-ieliefs aie latei, some 
earliei, than those lepiesenting snmlai subjects in the thiee series, 
but it seems now impossible to get ovei the fact that they aie piacti- 
cally synchronous Even the great bas-ielief, which I was inchned to 
assigTi to a more modem period, piobably belongs to the 7th or 8tli 
centuiy The great Naga hmg, whom all the world aie theie v oisliip- 
ping IS lepiesented as a man whose head is shaded by a seven-headed 
sei pent-hood, but also with a seipent-body from the waist don nv aids 
That fonn was not known in the older Buddbist sculptures, but bas 
now been found on all the Oiussan temjiles (for instance Woodcut 
Ko 236), and neail}' as frequently at Badami This difficulty being 
lemcs ed there seems no reason why this gigantic sculjituie should not 
take the place, which its state of execution would other unse assign to 
it — say A u 700 — as a mean date, subject to subsequent adjustment 
In a geneial work like the present, it is of course impossible to 
illustiate so extensive a gioup as that of the Biahmanical ca^esto 
such an extent as to lender then history oi affinities intelligible to 
those who have not by othei means become famihai Avith the subject 
Fortunately, howevei, in this instance the matenals exist by vhicli 
anyone may attain the desired information with ^ery little difficulty 
Hanioll’s diavings — oi rather j\Ii Wales’ made in 1795, ha'se long 
made the public acquainted with the principal caves at Elloia Sn 
Chailes Malet’s papei in the sixth volume of the ‘Asiatic Beseaiclics, 
Seely’s ‘ Wondeis of Elloia,’ published in 1820, and numerous otlici 
voiks, vuth the photographs noAv available, supjily nearly all that 
can be desned in that direction The same may be said of Elephanta, 


' Trinstcfinii^ ot the Rojal Asiatic 
S>(ii(\,’cnl 11 j)l 1 
- Inc cit pi 0 


^ Burgcss, ‘ Report on llclgain,’ itc , 
pi 31 • 

< Loc cit,pL 20, 21, 10 
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whicA Las Been exliaiistivelj’ tieatecl By Mi Biuge^s in tlio 
above lefeiied to Chambeib’ papei m tlie second voliinie ol tlie 
‘ Tiansactions of tlie Eoyal Asiatic Society/ supplies, ivitli Di ITiintoi s 
pbotogiaplis, a vast amount of infoimatioii legaiding tlie ]\Ialiavelli- 
poie antiquities, and Mi Buigess’s lecent lepoit on tlie Bliaiwai 
caves completes, to a gieat extent, tlie infoimation ivanted to nuclei - 
stand tlie peculiaiities of tlie gioup Notwitlistanding tins, it is n ell 
woitliy of a monogiapb, insoniucli as it afibids the only lepioseniation 
of the ait and mythology of the Hindus on the levival ol then 
leligion, ivhich was commenced hy the Guptas a n 318-165, hut ically 
inauguiated by the great Vicianiadit3m, A n 4 95-530, and which, u hen 
once staited, continued to flouiish till the gieat collapse in Iho 
8th centuij’" 

Aftei all, howevei, the subject is one moie suited to the puijioscs 
of the mythologist and the sculptoi than to the aichitect Like all 
lOck-Gut examples, excejit the Diavidian, the caves have the lutoloiahlc 
defect of having no exteiiois, and conseqnontty no external aichi- 
teetuial ioiin The only paits of them which stiictly belong to 
aichiteotuial ait aie then piUais, and though a senes ql thoni uould 
bo intciesting, they vaiy so 
much, fiom the natuie of the 
mateiial in which they are 
caived, aud fiom local cucum 
stances, that they do not possess 
the same historical significance 
that external foims would at- 
foid Such a pillai, foi lustance, 
as this one fiom the cave called 
Lauka, on the side of the pit 
in which the Kjdas stands 
(Woodcut No 242), though in 
exquisite taste as a lock-out 
example, where the utmost 
strength is apparently lequiied 
to snppoit the mass of lock 
above, does not afford any 
points of compaiison with stiuc- 
tuial examples of the same age 
In a building it would he cum- 
heisome and ahsuid, nndei a 
mass of lock it is elegant and 
appiopiiate Tfie vilhic 

(1.0 Maha™lhp„,o M fi 

diieia,tv.„p,aaicapic,a.led,.fpLo„tsZu?“’ ’’"'i 

leii iifee ^ chionoiuehic 
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.scale Lemg appieciated, as it Afoiild be if tbe piactice bad been 
imifoim As, bowevei, No 3 at Badami is a cave witb a positive 
date, A D 579, it may be well to give a plan and section (Woodcuts 
Nos 243 and 244) to illnstiate its peculiarities, so as to enable 

a coinpaiison to be made between 
it and otbei examples Its details 
■will be found fully illustiated in Mi 
Buigess’s lepoit 

Tbougb not one of tbe laigest, it 
IS still a fine cave, its veiandab niea- 
suiing 70 ft , -svitb a depth of 50 ft , 
beyond wbicb is a simple plain cell, 
containing tbe lingam At one end 
of tbe veiandab is tbe Naiasmgba 
Avatai , at tbe otbei end Visbnu, 
seated on tbe fi've-beaded seipent 
Ananta Tbe front pillais bave each 
tbiee biacbets, of veiy -vimoden design, all of wbicb aie ornamented 
by two 01 tbiee figuies, geneially a male and female, witb a cbild 



243 Plan of Cave No 3, Bad imi 
(From a Plan by Mr Burgess ) 
Scale 60 ft to 1 in 



244 Section of Cave No 3, Bidami (From a Drawing by Mr Burgess) Scale 25 ft to 1 in 

01 cl waif all of consideiable beauty and delicacy of execution Tbe 
innei pillais aie vaiied, and moie aicbitectuial in tbeii foi’ms, but 
in tbe best style of Hindu art 

Compared "untb tbe style of art found at Amravati, on tbe opposite 
coast, it IS cuiious to obseive bow nearly Buddba, seated on tbe many- 
beaded Naga,^ resembles Yisbnu on Ananta in tbe last woodcut, and 
tbougb tbe religion is ebanged, tbe ait bas baldly altered to sucb an 
extent as rmgbt be exjiected, considering tbat two centuries bad pro- 
bably elapsed between tbe execution of these two bas-ieliefs The 
change of religion, bowevei, is complete, for tbougb Buddba does 
appear at Badaim, it is in tbe very subordinate position of tbe mutb 
Avatai of Yisbmi 2 

Sometimes tbe Hindus successfully conquered one of tbe mam 
difficulties of cave architecture by excavating them on tbe spur of a 


^ ‘ Tiee and Serpent Woisbip,’ pi 76 
Bmgess, ‘ Eepoit on Belgam and Kuladji,’ pi 31 
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lull, as at the Dliunmai Lena at Eiloia, oi by sniionncbng them by 
conits, as atElepbanta, so tliat ligbt was intiodnced on tbiee sides 
instead of only one, as was too often tbe case botli with Buddhist 
and Hindu excavations These two, though piobably among the 
last, aie ceitainly the finest Hindu excavations existing, if looked at 
fiom an aichitectuial point of view The Elloia example is the 


laigei and hnei, mea- 
suiing 150 ft each way 
(Woodcut No 245) 
That at Elephanta, 
though extiemely simi- 
lai in geneial aiiange- 
ment, is less legulai in 
plan, and also some- 
what smallei, inea- 
suiing only 130 ft by 
120 ft It is easy to 
see that if these temples 
stood in the open they 
would only be poiches, 
like that at Baillui 



2-1 5 Dhvunmr Lem. C'lv e 'll 1 Uoi a 

(Irom DxnieU’s ‘ Vieus in Hmdosl'in ) 
Sc lie 100 ft to 1 in 


(Woodcut No 221), and numberless othei examples, which aie found 
eveiywheie, but the necessities of lock-cut aichitectuie lequiied 
tliat the cella should be placed inside the mantapa, oi poich, instead 
of externally to it, as was always the case in stiiictuial examples 
This, perhaps, was hardly to be regretted , but it shows how little 
the practice of cutting temples in the lock was suited to the temple- 
forms of the Hindus, and we need not, theiefoie, feel suipiised how 
leadily they abandoned it when any idea of ii vailing the Buddhists 
had ceased to prompt then efforts in this direction 

So far as I know, there is only one example wheie the Indo- 
Aiyan architects attempted to rival the Diavidian in producing a 
monolithic exterior It is at a place called Dhumnai, in Rajputana, 
where, as already mentioned (ante, p 162), there is an extensive senes 
of late Buddhist excavations In oidei to maik then tiiiimjih over 
that fallen faith, the Hindus, ajipaiently in the 8th centuijL diove 
an open cutting into the side of the hill, till they came to a pait 
high enough for then purpose Here they enlarged this cutting into 
a pit 105 ft by "0 ft , leaving a temple of veiy elegant architecture 
standing in the centie, Avith seven small cells suiiounding it, pie- 
cisely as was done in the case of the Kylas at Elloia The effect, 
howevei, can hardly be said to be pleasing (^Voodcut No 216) A 
temple standing in a pit is always an anomaly, but in this instance 
it IS valuable as an unalteied example of the stylo and as showing 
how small shrines — winch have too often disaiipeaied — weie oiiginallv 


\ 
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giouped Lound tlie gieatei sliiines Tlie value of tins chaiacteiistic 
we stall be bettei able to appieciate wben we come to desciibe the 
temples at Biambanam and otbei places in Java Wben tbe Jams 
adopted tbe aicbitectnie of tbe Buddbists, tbey filled tben residential 
cells witb images, and made tbem into little temples, and tbe Hindus 
seem to some extent to bave adopted tbe same piactice as beie ex- 
emplified, but never earned it to tbe same extent 

Witb a sufiicient numbei of examples, it would be easy to tiace 
tbe use and fall of tbis cellulai system, and few things would bo 
moie interesting , foi now tbat we find it in full force in tbe Budd- 
bist monasteries at Gandbaia (ante, p 171), it would be most nn- 
poitant to be able to say exactly wben tbe monk made way to the 
image In India Piopei tbeie is no instance of tins being done m 



Sai\ T Temple near Poomli (From a Sketch by Diniell ) 
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Buddhist tunes, oi hefoie ad 650, and hitheito we have heen m the 
habit of coiisideiiiig it a ptiiely Jama aiiangement This must now 
be modified, but the question still remains — to what extent should 
this be done 

One moie illustiation must conclude what we have at piesent 
to say of Hindu lock-cut temples It is found neai Poonah, and is 
veiy little known, though much inoie appiopiiate to cave aichi- 
tectuie than most examples of its class The temjile itself is a 
simple pillaied hall, with appaiently ten pillais in fiont, and pio- 
bably had oiiginally a stiuctuial sikia built on the nppei plateau to 
inaik the position of the sanctuaiy The most original pait of it, 
howevei, is the Hundi pavilion, which stands in the com ty aid in 
fiont of the temple (Woodcut No 247) It is ciiculai m plan, and 
its loof — which IS a gieat slab of lock — is suppoited by, appaiently, 
sixteen squaie pillais of veiy simple foim Altogethei it is as appio- 
piiate a bit of design as is to be found in Hindu cave aichitectuie 
It has, howevei, the defect only too common in those Hindu exca- 
vations — that, being in a pit, it can be looked down uj)on , which is a 
test veiy few buildings can stand, and to which none ought to be 
exposed 
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Tm in all' r’citainh linn ono lininlinl tunjilcs in Ceiitid 

iind Nmflu'in Jmlia ^^llu•h ai.> vdl a\oj|]i\ oI Lnim; dc^-cnbed in 
•l(‘l 111 and, ]l diM'iilnd .ind illiisliiilt d, \\nnld Cl)n^o^ <i nondcifnl 
nnpi(»^non .d tin- Inhlih in iiiMnition id tin Hindu mind and of 
llif idmanc' ^\lll^ i\lin1i it < ipildfoi i \j)H“>>injr itself Xonc of 
tin SI teiiipli's < 111 inalci tin* sin.illi sf pn fi nsinii to m.il tlic gieat 
soniluin ('N.iinpli s in si il** , tlle^ <iu all,indiod sni.illiT c^cn than 
the fxieatu oi Oiissm i \aniph s , and while some of them siii^iacs 
tilt 0ms in temph s in th'rann o! loim m in\ mal tlieni in the 
piofiise ( l.ihoi ition ol nuiiuti oinamtnl il dt t ills 

Nolle ot tliise tiniphs — iioin at h’lst that arc iioa\ complete 
seem to he ol am d;ii it .iiitifjnit\ At IjHui in the SaiiDOi tonitoi'j, 
no some iiaixintiit^ ol tolnnins and sitcial ‘-cnljitnies th.it seem to 
hclong to the lloni isliing age ol the Onjitas s,iv ahont A T) 450, .and 
in the Yrnkundi a P.iss thcie aic the lem.iins ol a chonltnc tli.at may 
he as old Ol oldei hut it is ,i ineie fiagment ’ and has no inscnption 
upon it 

Among the moic complete examples, the oldest I know of, and 
consecpicntly the most heantilnl. is the poich oi temple at Chandia- 
vati ne.ai l.aliia Pnttnn, in E.iipntana In its noiglihonihood Colonel 
Tod found an inscnption dated a n 691,- wliich at one time I tlionght 
might have hecn taken fiom tins temple, and couscc[ncntly might 
give its date, wdiich A\onld faiily agnee with the st-^le,^ Judged fioni 
that of some of the caves at Elloia which it voiy much lesemhles 


' A Men of tins vns piihlishcd in 
ray ‘Pictmesque niustrations of Iiulinn 
Architcctrae,’ pi 5 

Tod’s ‘Annals of Ea]astan,’ aoI u 
p 73+ 

^ ‘ Pictuiesque Illnstralions of Ancient 
Aiclntectnie in Ilindostan ’ p] b i\ith * 


description G'en Cunningliani(‘Aiclia30- 
logical Reports,’ lol ii p 20 i) agrees lutli 
me as to the date, lint inadveitentlj adds 
a scale to his plan i\ Inch makes the build- 
ing ten times laigci tlian I made it, or 
than it le.ally is 
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As lecent disco veiies, liowevei, liave foiced xis to cany tlien dates 
fuitliei back by at least a centmy, it is piobable tbat tbis too must 
go back to about tbe yeai 600, oi tbeieabonts Indeed, witb tbe 
Cbaoii in tbe Idoknndia Pass, and tbe pillais at Ernn, tbis Gban- 
diavati fiagment completes tbe list of all we at piesent can feel 
snie of having been elected befoie tbe daik ages Tbeie may be 
otbeis, and, if so, it would be well 
tbey weie examined, foi tins is 
ceitainly one of tbe most elegant 
specimens of aicbitectnie in India 
(Woodcut No 248) It lias not 
tbe poetij" of aiiangement of tbe 
Jama octagonal domes, but it ap- 
pioacbes veij’’ neailj^^ to tbem by 
tbe laige sqnaie space in tbe centie, 
wbicb was coveied by tbe most 
elegantly designed and most ex- 
quisitely caived loof known to 
exist anywbeie Its aiiangement 
IS evidently bon owed fiom tbat 
of Biiddbist vibaias, and it diffeis 
fiom tbem in style because tbeir 
inteiiois weie always plasteied and 
painted , beie, on tbe contiaiy, 
eveiytbing is honestly caived in 
stone ^ 

Leavmg these fiagments, one 
of tbe oldest, and certainly one of 
tbe most peifect, in Cential India 
IS tbe now desecrated temple at 
Baiiolli, situated in a wild and 
lomantic spot, not far fiom tbe 

falls of tbe Cbumbul, whose distant roai in tbe still night is the 
only sound tbat bleaks tbe silence of tbe solitude aiound tbem Tbe 
]iiincipal temple, repiesented in tbe Woodcut No 249, may piobably 
be added to tbe list of buildings enumeiated above as elected 
befoie 760 A D It ceitainly is at least a centuiy more modem than 
tbat at Cbandiavati, and, pending a moie piecise deteimination, may 
be asciibed to tbe 8tb or 9tb centuiy, and is one of tbe few of 
tbat age now known which were originally dedicated to Siva Its 
general outbue is identical with tbat of tbe contempoiai'V Oiissan 
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‘ Tod (loc cit) gates set cial plates of 
the details of tlie porch bj a native 


artist — faiily veil diavn, but wanting 
shadov to render them intelligible 
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temples But instead of the astyhii endosed porch, or mantapa, it 
has a pillaied poitico ol c,icat elegance, m'Iiosc loof leachcs half-way 
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up the temple, and is sculptured ■with, a iichuess and complexi y ^ 
design almost uniivalled, even in those days of patient jno^ 
of lahoui It 'vvill he ohseived in the plan (Woodcut ho 250) 
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tlie dimensions aie leinaikaEly small, and tlio temple is baiely 60 ft 
high, so that its moiit consists cntiiely in its shape and piopoi- 
tious, and in the elegance and piofusion of the ornament that 
coveis it 

In fiont of tlie temple is a detached poich, lieie called a Chaoii, oi 
nuptial hall (the same noid, I heliCAe, as Choultiie in the south), in 
nhich tiadition lecoids the maiiiagc of a Iliina (Ilun) piince to a 
Eaiputni biide, toi Avhich puipose it is said to have been elected,^ 
but -whethei this is so oi not, it is one of the finest examples of such 
detached halls knoAvii in the noith We miss heie the octagonal 
dome of the Jams, Avliich AAmuld have given elegance and lelief to its 
ceiling, though the vaiicty in the sjiacing of the columns has been 
attained by a difieient jnocess The dome Avas seldom if CAmi em- 
ploj^ed in Hindu aichitectiiie, but thej’’ seem to liaA^e attempted to 
gain sufficient iclief to then othciAvise monotonous aiiangement of 
columns by bieahing up the external outline ot the plan of the 
inantapa, and by langing the aisles 
diagonally aci OSS the building, instead 
of 2 ilacing them jiaiallel to the sides 

The othei tiA-o temiiles heic aie 
somcAAhat tallei and inoie pointed 
ill then foim and aie consequently 
eithei moie modem in date, oi if of 
the same age — vdiich may possibly 
be the case — Avould bung the date 
of the Avhole gioup doAvn to the lOth 
centuiy, Avhich, after all, iiiaj' be then 
tine date, though I am at jiiesent in- 
clined to think the moie ancient date 
more consistent Avuth oui piesent 
knoAvledge 

A little Avay fiom the gieat temple 
aie tAvo pillais, one of Avhich is heie 
rejnesented ( Woodcut No 261 ) 

They evidently suppoited one of 
those torans, oi tiiumphal aichAS’^aj’^s 
Avhich succeeded the gatcAvays of 
the Buddhist topes, and foim fie- 
quently a veiy jileasing adjunct to 
Hindu temples They aie, hoAvevei, fiail edifices at best, and easily 
oveithioAvn, Avheievei the bigotiy of the Moslems came into play 



(1 rom a Plate in lod’s ‘ Annals of 
Rajastan ’) 


‘ Tod’s ‘ Annals of Eaja&tan,’ a ol n p 712 
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GrUALlOn 

One temple, exifeting in tlie foitie&s of Gnalioi, Ras been alieady 
desciibed nndei the title of the Jama Temple (avie, p 244), tbougli 
wbethei it is Jama ox Vaislmava ib bj’’ no meaiib easily determined 
At the same place theie is anothei, boaiing the not Yeiy dignified 
name of the Teli ka Mandn, oi Oilman’s Temple (Woodcut No 252) 
It IS a sqnaic of GO ft each way, Avitli a poitico on tlie east pi ejecting 
about 11 ft Unlike the othci temples we have been desciibnig, it 
does not teimmatc iipwaids m a p_>naniid, iioi is it ciowned by an 
amalaka, but m a iidge ol about 30 It m evtent, which may ongmally 
have had thice amalakas upon it I cannot help believing that this 
foini of temple w.is once inoio common than we now find it Theie 
aie scveial examples of it at Maliavellipoie (Woodcut Nos 181, 182), 
eMdently copied liom a loim common among the Buddhists, and 
one Amiy beautiful example is found at Bhuvaneswai,^ theie called 
Kapila Devi, and dedicated to Siva Tlie Toll ka Mandii was ori- 
ginally dedicated to Yislmii, but after aids conveited to the worship 
ot Siva There is no msciiption oi any tiadition from which its 
date can bo gatlieiod, but on the -whole I am inclined to place it 
m the 10th oi lllh century 


Kiiajuraiio 

As mentioned above, the finest and most extensive group of 
temples belonging to the noithein oi Indo-Aiyan stylo of aichi- 
tectuie IS that gathered loimd the gieat tempile at Bhuvaiieswai 
They are also the most interesting historically, inasmuch as then 
dates extend through five oi six centuries, and they alone conse- 
quently enable us to budge over the daik ages of Indian art From 
its remote situation, Oiissa seems to have escaped, to a great extent 
at least, from the troubles that agitated noithein and western India 
during the 8th and 9th centuries , and though from this cause we can 
find nothing in Central India to fill up the gap between Chandiavati 
and Gualioi, in Oiissa the senes is complete, and, if properly exa- 
mined and described, would afifoid a consecutive history of the style 
from say 500 to 1100 oi 1200 ad 

Next in interest and extent to the Bhu vanes war group is that 
at Nbajuiaho,^ in Bundelcund, as before mentioned (p 245) At 


A view of this temple will bo found 
in my ‘ Pictiiiesqiiellliistiations of Indian 
Aicbitectiiie,’ pi 4 

Ye aie indebted to Gten Cnnning- 


bam foi almost all ne know about tins 
place, and it is fiom liis ‘ Repoits ’ and 
pliotogiaplis that the following account 
has been compiled 
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tins i^lacc thcio aio now to Bo fonncl some tlnity impoi taut temples, 
all of wlucli, witli the exception of the Chaonsat Jogmi and the 
Ganthai, clesciihcd A\hen ti eating of Jama aiclntectine, are of the 
same or neaily the same ago Noi is it difficult, from then style and 
fiom the insciiptions gathered by Gcneial Cunningham, to see what 
that age was The insciiptions range from ad 954 to ad 1001, 
and though it is not clear to i\hat particular temple they apply, ne 
shall not piohahly cii much if \\c assign the %ihole tiventy-eight 
temples he enumerates to the century hcgininng 050 and ending 
1050, with a niaigin ol a lew years cither way AVhat renders this 
group more than usually interesting is, that the Kha^uiaho temples 
arc nearly equally divided hctA\ecn the three great Indian religions 
one-thiid being Jama, onc-thiid Vaishnara, and the remainder Saiva, 
and all being contempoi ai y, it conveys an impression of toleration 
we were haidl}^ prepared lor after the siiugglcs of the preceding 
centuries thougli it might have been expected three centuries earlier 
A curious result of this toleration or community of feeling is, 
that the architecture of all the three groups is so similar that, loolung 
to it alone, no one could say to vliich of the three religions any 
particular temple belonged It is only wlicn then sculptures are 
examined that then ongmal destination becomes apparent, and even 
then there arc anomalies vhich it is difficult to oxjilam A portion, 
for iiistaircc, of the sculptures of the principal Sar^a temple — the 
Kaiidaiya Mahadeo — arc of a grossly indecent character / the only 
instance, so far as I know, ot anyHlimg of the sort being found in 
a Saiva temple, that bad jrie-erninence being reserved to temples 
belonging to the worshippers of Vishnu It is possible that it may 
originally have belonged to the latter sect, but, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration this is most unlikely, and the fact 
must be added to many others to prove how mixed together the 
various sects were even at that time, and how little antagonistic 
they then were to each other 

The general character of these temples may be gathered from the 
annexed representation (Woodcut No 253) of the principal Saiva 
temple, the Kandaiya Mahadeo As will be seen from the plan 
(Woodcut No 254), it is 109 ft in length, bj’’ 60 ft in breadth over 
all, and externally is 116 ft above the ground, and 88 ft above its 
own floor Its basement, or perpendicular part, is, like all the great 
temples here, suiioiiiided bj’’ three lou s of sculptured flguies General 
Cunningham counted 872 statues on and in this temple, ranging from 
21 ft to 3 ft in height, or about half life-size, and they are mixed up 
with a profusion of vegetable forms and conventional details which 
defy description The vimana, or tower, it will be observed, is built 

* Cunningham, ‘Aiclneological Repoits,’ \ol ii p 420 
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lip of smallei lepetitiojis of itself, Avliicli Became at tins age one of tlie 
favoiiiite modes of decoiation, and afteiwaids an essential featuie of 
the stylo Iloie it is managed with singnlai giace, giving gieat 

vaiicty and play of light and shade, ivithont 
nnneccssaiily hiealcing np the onthne Tlie 
loof of the poich, as seen in fiont, is a little 
confused, hut as seen on the flank it uses 
pleasingly step by step till it ahnts against 
the towel, eveiy pait of the inteinal aiiange- 
nient hcing appiopi lately distinginshed on tlie 
exteiioi 

If wo compaie the design of the Jama 
temple (Woodcut No 136) with that of tins 
huilding, wo cannot hut admit that the foimei 
IS hy fai the most elegant, hut on the other 
hand the iichncss and vigoui of the Mahadeo 
temple icdcem its want of elegance and fasci- 
nates 111 sill to of its somewhat confused out- 
line The Jama temple is the legitimate 
outciop oi the class of temples that onginated 
111 tlie Gieat Temple at Bhu vancswai , while 
the Kandai^m Mahadeo cxhilnts a complete deYelopnioiit of that 
style of decoiation which lesulted in continued repetition of itselt 
on a smallei scale to make up a complete whole Both sj stems have 
then advantages, hut on the whole the siniplei seems to he piefeiahle 
to the more complicated mode of design 

Udaipur 

The examples all eady given uill peihaps have sufficed to lendei 
the geneial form of the Indo-Aiyan temple familiai to the leadei, hut 
as no two aie quite like one anothei, then vaiiety is inflnite Theie 
IS one foim, however, which hecaine A"ciy faslnonahle about the 11th 
centuiy, and is so chaiacteiistic that it deserves to he illustiated 
fortunately a veiy peifect example exists at a place called Udaipui, 
near Bhilsa, in the Bhopal teiiitoij’’ 

As will he seen fiom the Woodcut (No 265) the poich is covered 
with a low pyianiidal loof, placed diagonally on the suhstiuctuie, and 
using 111 stejis, each of winch is oinaiiiented with vases oi uiiis of 
varying shapes The towei is oinamented hy foui flat hands, of 
gieat beauty and elegance of design, between each of which are 
thnty-flve little repetitions of itself, placed one above the other 
in five tieis, the whole sui mounted by an amalaka, and an uni of 
very elegant design As eveiy pait of tins is carved with gieat- 
piecision and delicacy, and as the whole is quite peifect at the present 



(Piom n Plan bj Sen Cun 
ningliam ) 

Scale 50 ft to I m 
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tlieic aie few tciiiplcs of its class wdiicli give a bettei idea 
of tlie stylo Ilian tins one Foitnnately, too, its date is peifcctly 
well known Fioni an insciiption copied by Lieutenant Bnit, it 
appeals it was elected by a king who was leigmng at Malwa, in tlie 
yeai lOGO of oiu eia ' 



At Kallian, in Eoinbaj^ liaiboui, tlieie is a temple called Ambeinatli, 
veiy snnilai to tins, on making diawings and casts fiom which the 


' ‘Jotnnal of the Asiatic Society of given fiom four ditfeiciit epochs, so that 
Bengal,' vol i\ p 518 The date is theie can he no mist dee about it 
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lIiMnlt'iA u:o^onun(nl Inis njitMil a Br d nf moiic^ > H 

lunMnci. m n M nuiiniis s| it* aiul (Mnulmi jirifcrt could nuer 

li'no I'con ((pinl to tins (.m»' af I «l'ujiiii and to nian> fitlius on i\liicli 

till' ninnc\ iniirht lino Ixiii liott.i laid mit In it llu lo is a slab 

mill an insi j jjitinn ilatid in tin >a) a m u 782. nt \n 800- Jt 

IS not (|niti 1 1' ii, liowi \i I, win till I this insi i ipf inn hdontrs to tlio 

toniplo w hn li w o now c, m tn an i n In r ono, Iia^nionls of winch aie 

found hiiill into thosiliiiii'i ot tla jnisint oni If the date of the 

toinjdo js that tiist <jiiof«d, .is I)i lUi in Diji v oiild ha^( ns hflie\c, 

all that I in 1« * ml is that it n. ntf* il\ .iiionialoiis If if is in a i» 1070, 

isniiotliii iiisi iijition ho ijiiot. found inai thoj.huf niip;ht lead ns to 

infi I , ' 1 1 ai ' o) ds w It h dl • 1* •’ w I Know of t h< st \ h 

« 

Oin olhi 1 dhi'-ii ition inii'-t loiiipht' vhd wt now lm\c to f-a^ 
icmidint^ till''" Indo \i\an finijdis It is oni of the niO'.t niodf rn of 
tho *-101'. ha\in': In . n ii.ifid h^ M*.ia !’» m'. tin wife of Khnmho 
h’ 111 1 of I’hittoi. 1 A n 1 {]8 fin's) Khnmho was 
P® as o Will 1 now n, d* \ ofi fl to tin .Iain i faith, haMug 

cl y [ ii.ftKl th‘* f* niph .it .'sidii fWo'HhntXo 1 i'lj, and 

tQ ^’‘***' ^ n to! \ (Woodint >o Id.I), \ct here 

I » I ‘ j. w( find him '‘tid hn wili initing in thou capital 
Q ^ s r r< t w o tr mph s dl dll lt<dfo^Ishnn 'I’Ik kings temple, 

fe I )H whnh Is ( h.s. h\ is M I \ mm h smaller than this 

oiu , lot wltnh his V ifi oi ts (iidit In jdan, tho 
onI\ p..nli.itit\ IS that tin pmd.ikshina oipro- 
k‘'’s’a It svi.,n-ptth lound tin i . 11 , is hi le .in op( n colonnade, 

with tom littli pivihoiis it the join eoineiN and this 
Is ii pc iti d III the pMi (Ho in the maiim i show ii in the annexed diagiani 
(Woodcut No 2 .’>(i) 

d’hc loof of tin poitno ui the loi m ot a |W i mud. placed 

di.igonallx .IS .it ( d.iipm, while the towel itsilf is of so solid and 

nnhioken .in outliiii th it it might .it fiist sight he asciihcd to a 
nnith o.iilici d.itc th.in (In eentuie (Woodeut Xo 2a7) ^^hen, 

howexci, it IS closih looked .it. a\c miss the ticquent ainahaka 

hands and nthei oin.uiicntil li ituios of eailici times, and the Clown- 
ing meinheis nio inoic unlike those ui ancient temples The enne, 
too, of its outline is lognl.n iioni base to summit and consequently 
fochlei tliaii tliat of the ohh i examples, hut taking it all in all it 
ceitainlj is moic like an ancient temple than .iin othei of its age 
I am acquainted with It w.is a loxnal the last cxpinng elloit 
of a style that w.is dxing out, in that foim at least 


Is "-'III . ' t ! iM 
I ' 111 I hii < ( 

Ml -1 lUi 1 I].!- 

l 111 ' in 
Nil s a 


' A jiortion of tlio casts arc in tho " ‘Joinnal Boiuhae Branch of the 
South Kensington Mnsemn Transcripts Roe al Asiatic Societi,’ lol ix p 21^^ 

from the drawings A\eie published in the ^ Ibid \ol i\ p 221 
‘ Indian An tiqnan ^ ol in p 31 G 
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Temple of Vnji, Cliittore (Trom a Pliotogripli ) 


VlSHVtSHAVAR, BbNARES 

If you ask a Bialiinan of Bcnaies to point out to yon tlie most 
ancient temple of lii.s city, lie inevitalilj’^ leads yon to tlie Vishvesliwai, 
as not only tlie most lioly, lint the oldest of its sacied edifices Yet it 
IS known, and cannot he disputed, that the temple, as it now stands, 
was erected fioin the fonndation in the last centniy, to leplace one 
that had keen tin own down and deseciated by the bigot Aniungzebe 
Th’S he did in ordei that he might elect on the most venerated 
spot of the Hiiidns his mosque, whose tall minaiets still leai then 
heads in insult ovei all the Hindu buildings of the city The 
stiange thing is, that in tins asseition the Biahmans aie not so veiy 
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fai fioin icpiesojitnig llie tino Rtato of the case Theie is liaidly 
any gicat eily m llmdiistan that can show so feAv evidences of 
antKinity as Ecnaies Tlio Buddhist icinaius at Sainath haidly 
can he said io hclong to tlio city, and even theic they aie, as above 
explained, the most niodcin exaniidcs of then class in India The 
fact IS, lhat the oldest buildings in the cityaie tlie iUoslein tombs and 



J'iS 1 eniple of Vi‘?h\ esliw ar (Proni Prinsep's ‘Vie\^s m Benares ') No scale 


buildings about the Bukaiiya Kniid, and they almost ceitainly 
belong to the IStli centniy Even the tem 25 le of Vishvesliwai, 
which Auiung/ebe destioyed, was not elected befoie the leign of his 
jnedecessoi Akbar The style is so nearfy identical with that of 
known buildings of his leign, at Mnttia and elsewheie, that theie can 
be no doubt on this head When deseciated it was the jiniicijial, and 
2nobably the most S2ilendid, edifice of its class in the city It may be, 
and 25iobabl5’' is tiiie, that the Yedic Biahinans elected then fiie 
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alf.ns aiul ■\\(nslii])pocl llic sun, and paid adoiation to the elements on 
this ‘-pot lUOO yc.ns ago It may he also that the emhlein of Siva has 
attiatted adniiiing ciowds to this spot foi the last lOOOyeais, hut 
thcic is no in.iteiial CMdcnce that bofoie the time of Akbai (a d 1656- 
lOOoI am impoitant pcimanent building was evci elected theie to 
dignity the locality 

'J'lio piosent tcmjile is a double one tAVO towcis oi spues almost 
exactly duplicates of o.ich othei One of these is icpresented in the 
jueccding voodcut (Xo 2oS), and they aic connected by a poich, 
(lovned b^ a dome boiioved fiom the Mahomedan style, Avhicli, 
tiiougli giacetul and jdoasing in design, haidly haimoniscs with the 
aichitectuio of the lost of the tcmjile I’lie spues aie eaeh 61 ft in 
Iieight and coAoied vith oinnmeiit loan extent quite sufiicient ex en 
in this st^le Tlie details too aie all elegant, and shaiply and cleanly 
(lit .iiid A\ ithout any oMdence ol vulgaiitj'oi bad taste, but they aie 
Iceble as eonqiaicd vitli the nioie ancient exanqdes, and the loims 
ol the ppaundal ])ut‘- haxc lost that cxjnession oi poxxei and of 
(onstiuctne juojuiety vliich A\eic so OMdent in the cailiei stages 
oi the ait It is, houoxer, cuiiousl^\ ehaiacteiistic oi the style and 
jilace, that a building, baicly 60 ft in length .nid tlic same in height, 
should 1)0 tlic piincijiil temple in the most sacied citj' of the Hindus, 
and ecpially so that one haidly 160 ^eais old should be consideicd as 
the most ancient, vhilc it is only that xvhich m.iiks this most holy 
s])ot 111 the icligious cosmogony of the Hindus 

'Ih.Mi’Li: 01 Scimmah’s Monini, Gualiou 

One 11101 e example must suilice to explain the ultimate foim xvhich 
the .ineient toxxois of the Oiissan temples liax’^e leached in the piescnt 
eentuiy It is ]ust finished, having been elected by the mothci of the 
]nesent leigning I\rahaia]ah of Gualioi, and to it has been added a 
tomb 01 cenotaph citlici by hciself oi hci son As xvill be seen fiom 
the uoodciit (Xo 259) it is elegant, though feeble as comiiaied vnth 
.incient examples The Mahomedan dome appeals in the backgioiind, 
and the ciiivcd Bengali loof in the paxulion in fiont The most 
stiiking pcculiaiity of the style is, that the silcias have neaily lost the 
giacefiil cuived foim, xvliich is the most maikcd peculiaiity of all the 
ancient cxamiiles As has alieady been lemailced, the stiaight-lined 
pyiamidiiist ajipeais in the Talcht-i-Suleiman’s temple in Kashmir, 
xvhoio its intioduction xvas piobably hastened by the wooden stiaight- 
lined loofs of the oiiginal native style It is equally evident, however, 
in a temple xvhich Cheyt Sing, the I{a]a of Benaies, elected at Eam- 
niiggei in the end of the last oi beginning of the piesent century 
Since that time the tendenej’^ has been moie and moie in that diiection, 
and if not checked, the piobabiliiy is that the cuive will be entiiely 
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lost 1 )olou' llu' ooutiuN IS out 'I'o an lanopoan ».no nioustouuHl onh 
lo oin .stiaii;lit'lino(l spues (Imt mu\ soem haulh !i m,tttet foi ivmx't 
Init to ain one edueatoil in I'lastein tonus it i in se'U(.v'l\ appeal 
iloiibtlnl that these spues a\ ill lose hall then ehann it ilepiiNoil 
of the guKeliil eui\ed outline the^ lune so long letained 

In oulei not to inteiiupt the ston of the grulual dei elopinent 
ot the st^le, the hlstol^ Ini'; been bioiu;ht iIoami to the piesent da^ 
111 a*? neail;s a eoiiseiiitne niainiei as possible thus untuipatinu the 
dates of se^e^al temples It seems expedient lumeAei, in anv lnsto\\ 
that this should be done lo\ teA\ things of its (lass aie inoie inte- 
lesting than to tuue the ]ni)giessi\o ihanges In A\huh the ivbimt toiui 
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of tlie Baiasuiameswaia temple at Bliuvaiieswai, oi of the great temple 
theie, Became changed into the feeble elegance of the Yishveshwai 
or Gualioi temjiles The few examples that can be adduced in such a 
woik as this may not suffice to make this so oleai to others as it is 
to myself With twenty oi thirty examples it could be made self- 
evident, and that may one day be done, and this curious chapter in 
architectural history be thus added to the established sequences which 
every tiue style of ait affords Meanwhile, howevei, it is necessary 
to go back a little to mention one oi two aberrant types which still 
are not without interest 

As mentioned above, it does not appear proven that the Moslems 
did wantonly throw down the temples of the Hindus, except when 
they wanted the materials for the erection of mosques or othei 
buildings But, whethei this was so oi not, it is evident that the 
first three centuries of Mahomedan rule in India were singularly 
unfavourable foi the develoiiment of Hindu ait m any part of the 
countiy where then rule was fiimly established With the tolerant 
leign of Akhar, howevei, a new state of affairs was inaugurated Not 
only was he himself entirely devoid of religious bigotry, but most — oi 
at least the most eminent — of his ministeis and friends were Hindus, 
and he lent an attentive ear to the Chiistian missionaiies who fre- 
quented his court But, besides its toleiance, his leign was marked by 
a degree of piospeiity and magnificence till then unknown during that 
of any othei Indian sovereign of his faith Not only are his own 
buildings unrivalled in their extent and magnificence, but he en- 
couraged all those around him to follow his example, and found, 
among othei s, a most apt imitatoi in the celebrated Man Singh of 
Amber, afterwards of Jeypoie, who reigned A d 1592-1615 He erected 
at Bindiabun a temple, which eithei he left un- 
finished at his death, oi the sikia of which may 
have been thrown down by Auiungzebe It is one 
of the most interesting and elegant temples in 
India, and the only one, perhaps, from which an 
European aichitect might borrow a few hints 
The temple, as it now stands, consists of a 
crucifoim porch, internally nearly quite perfect, 
though exteinallj'- it is not clear how it was 
intended to be finished (Woodcuts Nos 260, 261) 

The cell, too, is perfect internally — used for woi- 
ship — but the sikia is gone , possibly it may 
never have been completed Though not large, 
its dimensions aie respectable, the porch mca- 
suiing 117 ft east and west, by 105 ft north 
and south, and is covered bj’' a true vault, built with radiating arches 

the onl"^ instance, except one knovn to exist in a Hindu temple 



260 

Plan of Temple at Bm- 
drabun 

(By the Author ) 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 
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111 the 1101 th of India Over the four aims of the cioss the vault 
IS plain, and onlj' 20 ft span, hut in iho centio it c\pandb to 
35 ft, and ib quite equal in debigii to the host Gothic ^aultnlg 
knovn It ib the cxtcni.il design ol this temple, hoi\cver, vhich 
lb most icm.iih.ihle Tlic angles .no accentuated vith bingular 
foicc and deeibion, ,ind the openings, which aie moic than bufiicient 
foi that climate, aie pietuicsquel;\ .iii.ingcd and ])lcabingly diMded 
It IS. howcici, the eoinhinalion of ^(l^leal wilh hoii70ntal lines, 
eoveiing the whole sinface, th.it loims the great merit ol the design 
This IS indeed, not jieeuli.ii to this temjde, hut .it I’huv.mcswai, 



View of rcmplo nt Ilinilnbuii (From n Photof.’nipli ) 


Ilullahid, and elscwheie, the whole bin face ib so o^elloaded wnth 
ornament as to icige on had taste Ileie the accentuation is equal, 
hut the sui faces aie compaiatively plain, and the effect dependent on 
the elegance of the piofile of the mouldings lather than on the extent 
of the oniamentation Without elahoiate diawuiigs, it wmuld he 
difficult to convey a coiicct impiession of this . hut the annexed view 
(Woodcut No 262) of a balcony, wuth its accompaniments, wall suffice 
to illustrate what is meant The figures might as well he omitted 
being caived wheie ]\Ioblem influences had long been strong they are 
the weakest pait of the design 

The othei vaulted temple, pist .alluded to is at Goicidhun, not 
fai off, and built undei the same tolciant influence duiing the leign 
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202 Balconj in lemiile at Bindnbuii (Fiom a Photograph ) 

of Akbai It IS a plain edifice 135 ft long by 35 ft in widtli ex- 
ternally, and both in plan and design singulaily like those eaily 
Romance chinches that aie constantly met with in the south of 
Fiance, belonging to the 11th and 12th centuiies If, indeed, the 
details aie not too closely looked into, it might almost pass mnstei 
foi an example of Chiistian ait at that age,^ while except in scale 
the plan of the poich at Bindiabiin beais a most sti iking lesemblance 
to that of St Fiont at Peiigenx (Woodcut No 328, vol i ) The simi- 
laiity IS accidental, of couise , but it is cuiious that aichiteets so 
distant in time and place should hit so neaily on the same devices to 
obtain ceitain desiied effects 


Kantonuggur 

In addition to the gieat Indo-Aiyan style of temple-building 
desciibed above, theie aie a numbei of small abeiiant types which 


* Both these temples aie illustiated 
to a consideiable extent in Lient H H 
Cole’s illustiations of buildings neai 


Sluttia and Agia, published by the India 
Office, 1873, to vliicli the leadei is le- 
fened for fuithei infonnation 
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jf iniglil 1)C (\])((lHnf lo (Ifsfiilif* III fi iiioK o\icnM\C' -woil^, Iml, 

01K-, TKiIK of lllflll H(CIU of Hiininfiil llllJIOl I .IIK c lo ICf]1inC 
jlliisfifilioii III .1 Avoilf Iikr 11 k |»us(ii 1 'J’lic ( \ff jiiioiial sf’^lo is lli.if, 
ivIikIi "KW up in T5( n<i;al ]nopn on 11 k iclax.ilion o( tlic M.tliO' 
iiK rl.m Hc\(iil> of ulij^ioim inloU i.inr p, anfl, is ]n,'iotisc(l {^(iKi.ilI'^ in 
lli( jnovnuc at flic jncMful day 11 ina'\ Immi i Mstcd cailu i , Init no 
fsanijilcM aic ]^no^\n, and it is ( oiiscfjiicnn^ iinjiossililc to l(el mik 
aliont lliis IfH li.idin^ r I i'ii.k l( i is | k is llic litnf (oniue, cojncd 
fioin lli( liinilni lulls of tlic nafiMs 'I'o iindc island lliis, il m.i^ lio 
as Avcil lo ('\plain llial 11 k iokIk of all flic linls in I’l n<j;,il me foiincd 
of two i( f l.ui^nlai fiaiiKs of li.iinlms, jin fcf Ih fl.il and icdanoiil.u 
ulun loiiiud, lull \\lKn lilPd lioni llie f^ionnd and lillisl lo llie 
snlislnufnu llic^ mi lirnf so llial llic elasluih of llu li.iiiilm, 
usisfiiif^ llif llc\ III f , lv( ( [IS all ill! ^•lslMlIncs in <i state (d Idision, 
^vliuli mala s a sinp;nlail\ fiiin loof onl of fi.iil nialeijals It 

IS tlif onl\ inslan(( I laieiu e»f <lasli(il\ liaiiif; c inplo_\ f d in Imildinp; 
bill IS so sinp;iilaih siufessfid in af taming llie desiud end, and is 
so eomiiion, Ibaf \\( am liaidU wondei "wIkii llie I’on^alis Iniiud 
llieii alldilion lo inoic ]idniaiHnl modes of biiildinc; llK^ should 
lia\c rojned this one 11 is m.nh (cilain llial il Asns einph»'\cd loi 
the same jnii jioscs he Ion the j\r ilioine dan so\ ( ici^nU , as il is found 
111 all the mos(|n(sal (Jam and IMalda , hnf e\edonol hnoee of ilsnsi' 
in Tlindn lemphs fill .ifle i uaids, fhongh now il is ('\iiem(‘l\ eeiminoii 
all e)\e i neo the in India 

fine e>r flic best e \aniph s of a t< niph Intlllssf^h is lhaf .it Kan- 
|e)nn'j,c;ni , fwthe iiiili s liom llic siaimn al l)ina](])oic It A\as eom- 
nieneed in ad 1701 and finishi d in 17‘J2 ' As will be seen liom flic 
annexed illnslialion (Wouddil Xo 20;?), if is a iiine-leiwiH d Idiijih', 
eif eonsidei.ibh elinle nsions, and of a ]>h‘asiiie;lx ]ii( Inie'sejnc dcsie;n 
'^I’lie eciilie pa\ilion is Sfjiiaie ami, bnl loi ils jioinicd loini, shows 
(le.iil^y enoiich ils ehsecnl liom the Ojiss.m ^nololApis. the oihci 
ei^hf aie eie laj^ond, and ninsf, I faiu\,b( deined liom ihonu dan 
oiiginals 'fill |ioinl(d aulies llial ])i(\.iil llnonivhonl aic e ci lainl\ 
hollowed fioni fhil sf\lc, bnl the bnildin^ b( inc m binh then 
diipleiyme 111 was imeilibh 

slenie is iiscd m ihe bnihiriif;, and Ihc as hole' snifaee is ('osou'd 
ASilji dcsiciiH in l( i la-e of 1 , 1 , jiaill^ e onx ( nl lomil, and these aio lie- 
epienfly lepe.iled, as flu > ina> be AsilhonI ofli ne'e to lisle, bnl lh<' 
bulk of them .iic fi^^iiie -snb]('e Is, Ashieh do not cAei seem lo be 
icjie afeel, and fenni ,i pe i le e 1 le-posilen^ of Ihe maniuis, cnsloins, and 
eoslnme's eil Ihe ))(oph' of Re n<^,il .il the be'oinniiif; of Ihe* l.isl eenlniA 
In e'xedilieai Ihe,^ elisphi^ ,ni imimasni.ibh' inle'i loi if a lo Ihe eai a ines 

' iJiielKiiuin lfiiiiiil|e)ti, ‘lasKin fndin,’ edilnl In iMoiiI^shik i \ IRiiilia l‘'”7, 
Ae)l n p f,2S 
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KAIsQ ONUGGUR 


on tlie old temples m Onssa oi tlie Mysoie, but foi geneial effect of 
mcbness and piodigality of laboni tbis temple may faiily be allowed 
to compete Avitb some of tbe eailiei examples 
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2b3 remple it Kintonuggur (rioni a Photograph ) 

Tlieie IS anotbei and moie ornate temple, in tbe same style, at 
Gopal Gnnge,^ in tlie same distiict, but in infinitelj^ woise taste , and 


Fiontispicce to Bucli in m Hamilton’s ‘ Eastern India ’ 
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one known a.s the Black PagoQa, at Calcutta, and many otheis all 
thiougli Lo-vvci Bengal, hut haidly any so well woithy of illustiation 
as this one at Kantonuggur 


Aairi rsUK. 

One othei example may seive for the piesent to complete Avhat avc 
have at present to say legaidmg the temples of modem India This 
time, howovci , it is no longei an idol-shimc, hut a monotheistic place 
of prayei, and diffeis, consequently, most essentially from those ^ve 



2G1 Tlip Golden Temple in the Ilolj Tnnk nt Amrit«ur 


have heen dcsenhino The icligion of the Sikhs appears to have 
heen a piotcst alike against the gross idolatiy of the Hindus and 
the inflexible monotheism of the Moslems It docs not, hoivevei, seem 
that temples oi goigcoiis coiemonial formed any jiart of the icligious 
sjsstem propounded hy its founders Beading the ‘ Gianth ’ and piayei 
arc what weic insisted upon, hut even then not necessaiily m public 
We, in consequence, know nothing of then temples, if they have any , 
hut Bun^eet Singh Avas too emulous of the wealth of his Hindu and 
Moslem subjects in this respect not to desiie to rival thou magm- 
flccnce, and consequently we have the Golden Temple in the Holy 
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Tank at Amiitsm — as splendid an example of its elass as can be 
found in India, tliough neitbci its outline noi its details can be com- 
mended (AVoodcut No 264) It is useful, liowevei, as exemplifying 
one of tbe foims 'wbicli Indian temple-aicbitectuie assumed in the 
19tli centuiy, and wbeie, foi the piesent, we must leave it The Jains 
and Hindus may yet do gieat things in it, if they can escape the 
influence of Euiopean imitation , but now that the soveieignty has 
passed fiom the Sikhs we cannot expect then piiests oi people to 
indulge in a magnificence then leligion docs not countenance oi 
cneouiagc 
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CITAJ’TEIi V 

CIVIL ARCIirj’LO'l’IJRE 


COM I Ni- 
ce liotii|ili'. - i’ il ii ( - at ( tllalldl. Alula l, - - (ill it- — Re -i I \oii- - D.ilil'' 


Cl NOl 

As iciuailvcd <il) 0 \c, one <»1 the iiiusi uncvpLctcd ])cr iili.ii ities ot 
the ail fis ])iactisc(l hy llio inh.ibifants ot soiitliein India, is the 
aljsoneu ol 11117 atteanpl at hejnileliial inagnitieenee As the Ilia- 
Mdiaii-s ■\\eie undoubtedly ol 'J’nianian oiigin, and N\eic essentially 
bnildci.s, we eeilainly Avuiild expect that they should show home 
lespcct foi the ineinoiies ol then 1^1 eat men If is liowexei, e\eii 
iincoitain how fai the cionileehs, dolmens, 01 sejnileliial eiicles loiiiul 
•all ovei the south ol India c.in be said to belong to the DiaMdians in 
a iiulei stiige ol society, 01 whethei they belong to some aboiigiiial 
tubes Avho may lane adopted the language ol the snjieiioi laces 
w’lthont being able to ehango the instinels ol then lace Encii attei 
they had seen how mnch lespecl the i\Iahomedans pud to depaitod 
gieatness, they laded to imitate them in this jieeiiliaiity It was 
otlieiwise in the 1101 tli ol India — not among the pnic Aiy'aiib, ot 
eonise, but in the ]bi]put st.itcs A\heie blood is less pine, they 
eagcily^ seized the suggestion olleied Iin Mahomcd.ni magnilicoiiec in 
tins lesjieet, .ind elected eliuttiies on the sjiots whcie then bodies had 
been biiint Wheie too, then A\idows, witli that stiaiige devotion 
wdneli IS the noblest tiait in the IIiiulu females chaiactei, had 
saciiliccd tliemsehes to Ailiat they^ concened to be then duty 
In Eajputana CAciy'^ natnc c<q)ital has its Maha Sati, 01 
Avheio the soveieigns ol the state and then iieaiest lelativcs aio 
bulled Avith then wiA'^es j\Iost ot these aie ajqiio})! lately^ situated 111 
a secluded sjiot at some little distance lioiii the tow'ii, and, the locality'^ 
being geneialty chosen because it is lochy and well-wooded, it foniis 
as jiicttnesquc a nccioiiolis as is to be louud dnyw\heie Of these, 
howevei, the most luagmlicent, and coitaiuly among the most pic- 
tuiesque, is that of Oudeyqioie, the cajiital of McAvai and the chief 
of all the Eajimt states still existing Ilcie tlic tombs exist liteially 
111 lumdieds, ol all sizes, liom the little domical canoiiy suppoitcd by 
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Ccnotapli of Siiigram Sing at Oudcj pore (From a Pliotograijli ) 


Among the finest is that of Singiam Sing, one of the most illustiious 
of his lace, who was hniiecl on this spot, with twenty-one of his 
ivnves, in AD 1733 As will he seen fiom the annexed Woodcut 
(No 2G5), it IS a fifty-six pillaicd poitico, with one octagonal dome 
111 the centie (tide ante, Woodcut No 119) The dome itself is snp- 
poited on eight dwaif pillais, which, howevoi, haidly seem sufficient 
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foi the pm pose The aichitect seems to have desiied to avoid all 
ajopeaiances of that gloom oi solemnity which chaiacteiise the con- 
temporary tombs of the Moslems, hnt, in doing this, to have eiied 
in the other direction The base heie is certainly not snlficiently 
solid for the mass it has to supiiort, but the whole is so elegant, 
and the effect so pleasing, that it seems hypei critical to find fault 


mi 
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Cenotaph m Miha Sati nt Oudejpore (Fiom a Photograpli ) 


With it, and difficult to fin'd, CAmn among Mahomedan tombs, any- 
thing more beautiful 

He it AA^as, apparently, Avho erected the ccnotajih to the memory 
of his predecessor, Ameia Sing II, foi the Hindus do not appear to 
liaA^e gone so fai in then imitation of the Moslems as to erect then 
OAA'ii tombs In stjde it is A^eiy similai to that last described, exccjit 
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that it pos'csses only thiity-two coltnnns instead of fifty-six It 
has, howevei, the same lofty stylobate, which adds so much to the 
effect of these tombs, but has also the same defect that the dome is 
laiscd on eight dwaif columns, which do not seem sufficient foi the 
pill pose ' 

Woodcut No 266 lepicsents a cenotaph in this cemeteiy with 
only twelve columns, which, mutatis mutandis, is identical Avitli the 
celebiatcd tomb at Halicarnassus ^ The lofty stylobate, the ^twelve 
columns, the octagonal dome, and the geneial mode of constiuction 
aic the same , but the tivelve oi thiiteen centimes that have elapsed 
between the constiuction of the two, and the difteience of locality, 
have so alteied the details that the likeness is not at fiist sight easily 
lecognisable Fioni the foim of its dome it is evidently consideiqiily 
11101 0 model 11 than that last desciubcd , it may, indeed, have been 
elected vithin the limits of the piesent centuiy 

To the light of the same woodcut is anothei cenotaph with only 
eight pillais, but the effect is so weak and unpleasing that it is 
liaidly to bo wondoicd at that the aiiangemcnt is so laie The angle 
columns seem indispensable to give the design that accentuation and 
fiimnoss which aic indispensable in all good aichitcctuie 

These last two illustiations, it will be obseived, aie piactically 
in the Jama style of aichitectuie , foi, though adopting a Maho- 
medan foim, the Eanas of Oudeypoie clung to the style of aichi- 
tectuie which then ancestois had piactised, and which Khumbo Eana 
had only lecently lendoied so famous This gives them a look of 
gicatei antiquity than they aie entitled to, foi it is quite ceitain 
that Oudejqioic was not the capital of the kingdom befoio the sack 
of Chittoie in 1580 , and neaily equally so that the Hindus novel 
thought of tins mode of commemoiating then dead till the toleiant 
loio-n of Akbai Ho did moio than all that had been done befoie oi 

o 

since to fuse togethei the antagonistic feelings of the tivo leligions 
into at least a supeificial similaiity 

Fiiithei noith, whoie the Jama style nevei had been used to the 
same extent at least as m the south-west, the Hindus adojited quite a 
diffeient style in then palaces and cenotaphs It was much moie ot 
an aiched style, and though nevei, so fai as I know, using a tiue 
aich, they adopted the foi in of the foliated aicli, which is so common 
in the palaces of Agia and Delhi, and all the Mogul buildings In 
the palace at Deeg, and. in the cenotaphs of Goveidhun, this style is 
seen m gieat peifection It is well illustiated, with all its iiecu- 
liaiities, in the next view of the tomb of Baktawai Sing at Dlwai, 


1 A view of tins temple is gi\oii in 
no ‘ Pictniesqiie Illustiations ot Ancient 


Aicliitectnie in Hinclostan,’ pi 14 
- Ante lol 1 , Woorlcnt No 211 
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lliai .V lino oonlil li.udly meet, and altoa,etliei it nulceb np 

with its domes and paMlions as iileaMii” a ^lonp ol its elass as is to 
he toiind in India, ol its a!i,e at least The tomhs ot the llhiiitpoio 
Uapihs at CVneidhnn aie siimlai to this one, hut on a hiigei seale, and 
some ot them being, oldoi,aio in hettei taste, hut the moio modem 
ones awnd most oi the tanlts that aie only too chaiaeteiistic of the 
.lit in India .it. the jnosont day, and some ol them in o veiy modem 
(hie A\as in oonnso of coiistinction when I w.is tlioio in 1839, .andfiom 
its aiehitect ] learned nioie ol the seciots of in 1 as in a cti soil in "tho 
Kliddlo Ages th.ni 1 ha^e le.nned tioin all the hooks T h.ivc since lead 
Anotlu'i nns commenced .itlei the time ol my visit, and it is t.ii fioiii 
heiiig one ol the noisl hnildiiigs ol its class 11 one could only 
inspiie the natives with a teeling ol jimle in then own style, thoie 
seems little donht that e\en now they could iiv.il the woiks ol then 
toietatheis 


1’A1./V(1 s 

Anothei le.itnie !)> vhich the noithem stylo is most pleasingly 
distinguished tioin the sonthem, is the nnmhei .md he.nity ol the 
p.ilivoos, which^.ne lonnd in all the capitals ot the n.itive states, espe- 
eially in llaipntinia Thc.se aie seldom designed with much leiciciico 
to inehitectni.il s>iiiniotiyoi effect, hut .ne novel tholoss alw.iys pic- 
tiiiosquo, and gcnei.illy most ornament .al ohiocts in the l.nidscapo 
whole they me lonnd As a inlo, they aie situated on looky omi- 
iicncos ]utting into oi ovoihanging lakes oi aitifieial jnccos of watoi, 
nhieh me always ])lc'iising accompaniments to huildings of any soil in 
that climate, and the way they aio litted into the locks, oi scorn to 
glow out ol them, ficcpiontly leads to the most pictiiicstiiio comhi- 
n.itions Sometimes then h.iscs aio loi titled wit.h loiilid towcis oi 
h.istions, on Avhose ten aces the p.il.ice shnids, and oven Avhoii this is 
not the ease, the hasciiicnt is gencially hiiilt. up solid to a considoi.ahle 
height, in a mannoi that gives a most pleasing cfLect of solidity to the 
vhole, howevei light the siipeistiuctuio may ho, and olton is It to 
t,hese natuial adv.nitages you add t.ho i.ict that, the high caste Ilindu 
IS .ilniost inciip.ihlo of had taste, and that all t.hese ]ialaccs aio ovactly 
what they pioloss to he, iMthout any atlecUtion of pietcnding to he 
what they .iie not., oi ol copying any stylo, ancient oi modem, hut 
th.it, host suited loi thou pin poses — it will not ho difficult to icaliso 
what ]ileasing ohiects ol study these liaijnit palaces loally aio At 
the same t.ime it will ho easily undoistood how dithciilt it must he in 
such .1 ivoik as this to convey any adequate idea ol then hoauty , 
without plans explaining thou aiiangeinoiits, and aiclutoctuial details 
of then inteiioi, ncithoi thou elegance noi .ippiopi lateness can ho 
pidged ol A pal.ice is not like a tonqile — a simple cditico ol one oi 
Imo h.ills Ol cells, .ilinost identic.il uith hundiedsol otlicis, hut a vast 
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coiigoiics ol pnlilic fuid n])fn (nu iHs gioiipcd as a wliolc inoic 

foi comciiiciico Ilian cnecl 


Few ol the ])alaccs ol India Inno escaped Ihe f.itc ol tliat class ol 
cdilice all Ihe AN Olid oaoi Eithoi llie> nnist he dtseilcd .ind Iclt to 
decay, A\hieh m India means )a]nd ohlileialion, oi Ihej must ht 
alteied and modihcd lo smi the loipincnienls ol snhscqneni occnpanls, 
lill little jl anything icmains of the oiiginal stinctnic 1’his late, so 
lai MS IS IcnoNNii, has OACilalcen all Ihe nn.il .ihodos th.il ni.f^ h,i\e 
existed hcfoie the dailc ages, so much so, indeed that no tiaee ol 
them has hcen lonnd an^\^hele I‘j\<mi allei that A\f look in \ain loi 
.inylhing imjKti tant hetoie the Llthdiitui^^ At Chittou loi inst nice 
wheie one oi the oniliest I’aijmt dMiastn s A\as esi.ihlished, theie .in 
hnildings Unit heai the name of tin* Palace ol the jMoii hnf ‘-o alhii d 
and lemodelled as to he nniecogni‘'al>le .is sm h noi f.in tin jiahice ol 
the Kheng.n .it Giin.ii cxhihil .iin h.itnu ih.it Ixhmg'' In the dilt tu 
AN Inch it IS .issigned 

At Chittoie the oldest hnilding oi this t l.i^'S anIiuIi ( an ANith e('i- 
tainty he said to haA’o exisltd .intciioi to the -''oh ol the ])lace La 
A lla-n-dtn m PlOo, is the p.il.uc ol Plum .ind Pudm.indi an huh 
lemains nnaltcied and is though small .i a(i\ pic ising ex.imjik ol 
the stjlc ' I’lio ]).ilacc of Khnmho Ihina (a n 1418-1408) in the panic 
place IS fai moic giandiose and sIioans all that hc.nity ol detail anIucIi 
chaiacteiiscs his hnildings in genci.il 

The p.ilaees .it Chittoic helonging to this dA'iiaslA* ancic Iioanoaci 
lai sin passed, in extent .it least hy those an Inch I d;\a Sing commenced 
at Udyapni oi OudcApoie, to anIiicIi jil.icc he lemoAcd his capital aftei 
the thud sack of Chittoie h;\ Akh.ii in LiSO It has not nnfio(pientl> 
hcen compaied anjIIi the C.istlc at Windsoi .ind not inajitly, foi both 
111 outline and extent it is not unlike th.it ]),il.ice, though dilieiing so 
ANmndeifully in detail and in situation In this lattei icspcct the 
Eastern has the adAantage oi the IVcstcin jial.uc .is it stands on the 
A’^cige of .an cxtcnsiA’e lake samounded hy hilK ol gieat hc.uity oi 
outline, and in the lake aie Ian'o island jialaccs the Jug Ncanus and 
Jug Mundii, AN^hich aie moic heautiful in then cl.iss than anj’ similai 
oh]Ccts I knoAv of clscNNheic - It Avould he dihiciilt to find any scene 
ANdicie ait and natuie aie so happily hlendcd togctlici and pioduce so 
faiij'^-like an elfect Ceitainly nothing I knoAv of so modem a date 
equals it 

The palace at Boondi is of about the same modem age as that at 


’ A A iGNV of it IS given in Tod’s ‘ Ra- 
jastau,’ vol i p 2G7 Some puts liaNo 
lieen mibimdci stood bj the cngiaNci, but 
oil the ANhok it icjnoscnts tlio building 
f.ml} 


- A AiCNN of one of these is given in nn 
‘Illustrations of Ancient Architechuc in 
Indni,’ pi do 15 Otbci illustiations aniII 
be found in ‘L’Inde dc^ R.ajahs,’ p 187, 

. '■m 
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Oudeypoie, and almost equals it in arcliitectnial effect It is smallei 
howevei, and its lake is less in extent, and has only temples standing 
on its islets, instead of palaces ivith then pavihons and gaidens 
Still, the mode in which it is placed on its hill, and the way in which 
its hiuldings giadnally fade into the bastions of the hill above, aie sin- 
gnlaily picturesque even foi this countiy, and the hills being highei, 
and the valleys naiiowei, the effect of this palace is in some lespects 
even moic imposing than that at Oudeypoie 

Theie aie, howevei, some twenty oi thiity similai loyal lesidences 
in Cential India, all of which have points of inteiest and beauty some 



26S Police It Duttinh (Irora a Photognph ) 


foi then extent, otheis foi then locality, and some foi then beauty 
in detail, but eveiji- one of which would requne a volume to desciibe 
in detail Two examples, though among the least known, must at 
piesent suffice to illustrate then general appearance 

That at Duttiah (Woodcut No 268), in Bundelcund, is a large 
squaic block of building, more legulai than such buildings generally 
are, but still sufficiently relieved both in outline, and in the variety 
of detail applied to the various stoiej'-s, to avoid monotony, and with 
its gardens leading down to the lake, and its tombs opposite, combine 
to make up an architectural scene of a singularly pleasing character 
The other is even less known, as it belongs to the little Bundel- 
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cuncl state of Oiutclia (Woodcut ITo 269), but is of a niiicli moie 
vaiied outline tlian tliat at Duttiali, and with its domes and gateways 
makes np as pictnicsqne a comhination as can well he found any- 
wlieie It IS too luodein foi much puiity of detail, hut that in a 
icsidence is less oh]ectionahle than it would he in a temple, oi in an 
edifice devoted to any highei pnipose 


Gualioh 

Pci haps the most histoiically inteiesting of these Conti al Indian 
palaces is that ol Gnalioi The lock on which that foitiess stands is 
of so peculiai a foimation, and hy natuie so stioiig, that it must 
alvays have hecn occupied hj’^ the chiefs of the state in which it 
IS situated Its temples have alicady heen desciihcd, hut its oldei 
palaces have nndei gone the fate of all similai edifices , it, howevei , 
possesses, oi possessed, in that hnilt hj'^Man Sing (a d 14S6-1516), the 
most lemaikahle and inteiesting example of a Hindu palace of an 
eaily age in India The external dimensions of this palace aie 300 ft 
hy 160 ft , and on tlie cast side it is 100 ft high, having two nndei- 
gionnd stoieys looking ovci the countiy On all its faces the flat 
snifacc IS lehcvcd hy tall toweis of singiilaily pleasing design, 
ciovmed hy cupolas that weic covcied with domes of gilt coppei 
when Bahei saw them in 1627 ^ 11 is successoi, Viciamaditya, added 

anothci palace, of even gieatei extent, to this one in 1516,^ and 
Johan gii and Shah Johan added palaces to these two, the whole 
making np a gioup of edifices nncipialled foi pictniescinenoss and 
inteicst hj^ anything of then class that exists in Cential India ^ 
Among the apaitments in the palace was one called the Baiadiiiii, snp- 
poited on twelve columns, and 45 ft sqnaic, with a stone loof, which 
Avas one of the most heantifnl apaitments of its class anyAvheic to ho 


• Eislane’s ‘Memoirs of Baliei,’ p 384 
- Tliese paihculars aie taken fiom 
Cunningham’s ‘ Aichreological Keports,’ 
A ol 11 p 346, et seqq , plates 87 and 88 
2 How tai anything of all this now 
exists IS hj no means cleai We occu- 
pied the foit dining the mutiny, and 
haie retauied it evci since The fiist 
thing done was to occupy the Baiiaduiii 
as a nicss-ioom to tit up poi lions of the 
palace foi inilitaiy occupation , then to 
huild a lange of haiiacks, and cleai aw ay 
.a lot of antiquaiian luhhish to make a 
paiade giound What all this means is 
only too easily nndeistood M Rousselet 
— no unfiiendly ciitic - ohseii cs — “ Les 
Anglais sont tiis-actnemont occup^.s a 


siniiilifiei la hesogne de I’aicheologuc, ct 
a fane dispaiaitic ce piecieux document 
de riiistoiie de I’liide , deja toiites les 
constiuctions a la gauche de la poite do 
Test sont hviees a la pioche et le nicme 
sort est leseive au leste (‘L’Inde dos 
Eaiahs,’ p 3b2) And, again “Mais, 
hclas ' rOiu w.ahai lui aiissi a atcu Quand 
j’y levins en Decemhio, 1867, les aihies 
ctaient coupes, les statues volaient en 
eclats, sous les pics des tiavadleiiis, et 
le ravin se leinpli sait des talus d’une 
nomille loute constniite pai les Anglais 
— talus dans lesqiicls doiniont les palais 
des Ohandelas ct des Tomais, les idoles 
des Bouddhistcs ct dos Janus” — Lnc 
cit p 3G6 
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found Ifc was, besides, singulaily inteiesting fioin tlic expedients 
to wbicb tlie Hindu aicliitect was foiced to lesoit to imitate tlie 
vaults of the Moslems They had not then teamed to eopy them, 
as they did at the end of that century, at Bindrabun and else- 
wheie, undei the guidance of the tolerant Akbar 

Of these buildings, which so excited the admiiation of the Empeioi 
Babei, jnobably little now lemaiiis The Moslems added to the 
palaees of the Hindus, and spaied then teni 2 iles and the statues of 
the Jains AVe lia^m iiithlessly sot to woik to destioy whatevei intei- 
feios with 0111 convenience, and during the few yeais we have occujued 
the foit, have ^uobably done moie to disfiguio its beauties, and obliteiate 
its memoues, than was caused by the ]\Ioslems duiing the cen tunes 
they 2 >ossessod oi oecuined it Bettei things woie at one time liojied 
foi, but the fact seems to be, the iiiling jiowcis have no leal heait in 
the mattei, and siiboidinates aie allowed to do as they jileaso, and if 
they can save money oi themselves tioiible, theie is nothing in India 
that can csca^ic the clfcct of then unsym^iathising ignoiance 

Ambku 

The jialace at Ambei, the oiiginal cajiital ot the Jeyijoio states, 
lanks next altoi that of Gualioi as an aichitectuial object among the 
Rajjiut jialaces It is, howevei, a centiiiy moie modem, having been 
commenced by anothei MAn Singh, who ascended the thiono m 1592, 
and was completed by Siwai J ey Sing, who added the beautiful gate- 
way which beais his name befoio he lemoved the seat of goveinment 
to Jeyjioie in 1728 In consequence of this moie modem date it has 
not that stamji of Hindu oiigiiiality that is so chaiacteiistic of the 
Gualioi examiile, and tlnoughoiit it beais a strong imjness of that 
influence which Akbai’s mind and ivoiks stamiied on everytlnng that 
was done in India dining his leign Its situation, too, is infeiioi 
to that of Gualioi foi aichitectuial efiect Instead of standing on a 
lofty locky jpedestal, and its jnnnaclcs being relieved boldly against 
the sky, the Amber ]ialace is situated in a valley 2 >ictuiesque, it 
IS true, but where the masonry comiietes with the locks in a manner 
which IS certainly unfa voui able to the effect of the building Nothing, 
howevei, can be more 2>ictuiesque than the way in which the jiMaco 
glows, as it were, out of a rocky base oi reflects itself in the mnioi 
of the deej) lake at its base, and nothing can be hajipiei than the mode 
in which the 2 )iincipal apartments aie ai ranged, so as to afford vieivs 
over the lake and into the country beyond 

The details, too, of this palace are singularly good, and quite 
flee from the feebleness that shortly afterwards characterised the 
style In some les^rects, indeed, they contrast favourably with those 
of Akbar ’s contemj)oiaiy palace at Futtehjroie Sikii There the 
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second connnandment confined the fancy of the decoratoi to pmely 
inanimate objects, heie the laxei cieed of the Hindus enabled him 
to indulge in elephant _ 

capitals and figuie-sculp- ^ JL 

ture of men and animals 
to any extent The Hin- 
dus seem also to have 
indulged in colour and in 
miiiois to an extent that 
Akbar did not appaiently 
feel himself justified in 
employing The conse- 
quence IS that the vhole 
has a richei and moie 
picturesque effect than its 
Mahomedan iival, hut the 
two togethei make up a 
curiously peifect illustra- 
tion of the aichitecture of 
that day, as seen from a 
Hindu, contiasted with 
that from a Mahomedan, 
point of view 

It was the same Man 
Sing who elected the Ob- 
seivatoiy atBenaies which 
still beais his name, and 
though not very aichitec- 
tuial in its geneial appeai- 
ance, has on the river-face 
a balconied window, which 
IS a fan and pleasing spe- 
cimen of the aichitectuie 
of his age (Woodcut No 
270) He also was the 
king who elected the temiile at Bindiahun, which has been illus- 
tiated above (pp 463, 4b4) 



270 


Balcony nt the Consen atory, Benares (From a 
Drawing by the late James Prmsep ) 


Dedg 

All the palaces above desciibed aie moie oi less iiiegulai in then 
disposition, and aie all situated on locky and uneven giound That 
at Deeg, howevei, is on a peifectly level plam, and laid out with 
a legulaiity that would satisfy the most fastidious Eenaissance 
aichitect It is wholly the woik of Suiaj Mull, the virtual foundei 

2 I 
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of the Bhmtpoie dynasty, who commenced it, appaiently in 1726, 
and left it as we noiv see it, when he was slain in hattlc Avitli 
Nndjiff Khan in 1763 It Avants, it is tine, the massive chaiactei 
of the foitified palaces of othei Eajjmt states, hnt foi giandeiii of 
conception and beauty of detail it sni passes them all 

The Avhole palace aa as to haA'c consisted of a lectangnlai enclosnie, 
tAvice the length of its hieadth, sniionnded AVith hnildings, with a 
gaiden in the centie, diAnded into tAA-^o paits hy a hioad teirace, in- 
tended to cany the cential paAnlion Only one of these lectangles 
has hcen completed, measniing ahont 700 feet sqiiaie ^ ciossed in tlie 
centie hy langes of tlie most hcautifnl fountains and paiteiies, laid 
out in the foimal style of the East, and inteispcised AAutli aichi- 
tectmal oinamcnts of the most elahoiate finish 

The paAulioii on the noith side contains the gieat andieiice-hall, 
76 ft 8 111 h}'- 54 ft 7 in , diAuded in the centie hy a noble lange of 
aicades, hehiiid AAdiich aie the piincipal diA^elling ajiaitments, tAA’’o, 
and in some paits tliiee, stoicys in height Opposite this is a pavilion 
occupied piincipally hy fountains On one side stands a niaihle haU, 
attached to an oldei palace facing the piincipal pavilion, aaIucIi was 
meant to occupy the centie of the gaiden As aviII he seen hy the 
plan (Woodcut No 271), it is a paiallelogiain of 152 ft hy 87 ft, 

each end occujned hy a small hut veiy ele- 
gant lange of apaitments, in tAAO stoieys 
the cential hall (108 ft hy 87 ft ) is siip- 
poited on foui ioavs of columns, and open 
at both sides at each end is a niaihle 
leseivoii foi fountains, and a similai one 
exists externally on each side The aa'IioIc 
IS loofed Avith stone, except the cential pait, 
which, aftei being coiiti acted hy a hold 
coA'^e, IS loofed with a fiat ceiling of tiinhei 
exquisitely caived This Avooden ceiling 
seems to liaA^e been consideied a defect 
nothing hut stone being used in any othei 
pait of the palace The aichitect, theiefoie, 
attempted to loof the coiiesponding pavilion of the unfinished coiiit 
AAnth slabs of stone 34 ft in length, and 18 in squaie Some of these 
still exist in then places, hut then weight was too gieat foi the 
arcades, Avhich aie only 18 in thick, and not of solid stone, hut of 
tAA^o facings 4 in oi 5 in thick, and the iiitei mediate spaces filled 
in AAnth nibble Besides this, though the foim of the aich is lite- 
lally copied fiom the Mahoinedan style, neithei here, noi elseAvheie 



ill 11x11 at D^eg 
(From a Plan bj the Autboi ) 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


' A plan of it IS given m Lieut Cole’s — coiiect as fui as it goes, but not 
‘ Eepoit on the Buildings neai Agia’ complete 
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tliioHglioiit the pdlace, is theie a single tiue aich, the openings heing 
viitiially coveied hj’' tivo hiackets meeting in the centie 

The geneial ajijieaiancc of the aicacles of these hiiildiiigs may he 
gatheied fiom the annexed view (Woodcut No 272), and may he 
chaiacteiised as moie elegant than iich The gloiy of Deeg, howevei , 
consists in the cornices, which aie geneially double, a peciiliaiity not 
seen elsewheie, and which foi extent of shadow and iichiiess of detail 
sill pass any similai oinameiits in India, eithei in ancient oi model n 
buildings The lowei cornice is the usual sloping eiitablatiiie, almost 
iiniveisal in such buildings This was adopted appaiently because it 



212 Vie\\ from the Centril Pn ihon in the Pilice it Dccg (Prom a Photognph ) 


took the slope of the cui tains, which almost invaiiably hang beneath 
its piO]ecting shade, and which, when diavm out, seem almost a con- 
tinuation of it The uppci cornice, which was hoiipoiital, is peculiai 
to Deeg, and seems designed to furnish an extension of the flat loof, 
Avhich in Eastern palaces is usually consideied the best apaitment of 
the house , but whethei designed foi this oi any othei pin pose, it 
adds siiigiilaily to the iichiiess of the eftect, and by the doiihle 
shadow afibids a lelief and chaiactci seldom exceeded eien ni the 
East 

Geneially speaking, the biackct a} cades of Deeg aie neitliei 

2 I 2 
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iicli noi so appiopiiate as the bold biackct capitals of the oldei styles 
That tbo biacket is almost exclusively an oiigiiial Indian foim of 
capital can, I tkink, scaicelj^ be doubted, but the system was earned 
mucli fuitbei by tbe Moguls, especially duiing tbe leign of Akbai, 
than it bad evei been earned by its oiigmal inventois, at least in 
the Noitb Tbe Hindus, on leceivmg it back, luxuiiated in its pic- 
tuiesque iicbness to an extent tbat astonisbes eveiy beboldei , and 
half tbe effect of most of tbe modem buildings of India is owing to 
tbe bold pi ejecting balconies and fanciful kiosks tbat diveisify tbe 
otbeiwise plain walls 

Tbe gieatest defect of tbe palace is tbat tbe style, when it was 
elected, was losing its tine foim of litbic piopiiety Tbe foim of its 
pillais and then ornaments aie bettei suited foi wood oi metal than foi 
stone aicbitecture , and though tbo style of tbe Moguls, in tbe last days 
of then dynasty, was tenebug m tbat diiection, it never tbiew off tbo 
solidity and constiuctivo piopiiety to such an extent as is done in 
these modem palaces of tbe Hindus It is not at Deeg earned so fai 
as to be offensive, but it is on tbe veige of good taste, and in some 
moie modem buildings assumes foims moie suited foi upbolsteiy 
than foi stone aicbitectuie 

Since tbe tune when Suiaj Mull completed this faiiy cieation, 
tbe tendency, not only with tbe Eajput piinces, but tbe soveieigns of 
such states as Oude, and even as Dellii, has been to copy tbe bastaid 
style of Italian arcbitectuie we have intioduced into India It was 
natuial, poibaps, tbat they should admiie tbe aits of a lace who bad 
shown themselves in wai and policy supeiioi to themselves , but it 
Avas fatal to tbeir aits, and wbetbei a levival is now possible lomains 
to bo seen It might be so, if then luleis sboived tbe smallest possible 
appieciation of tbe woiks of then ancestois, but can baldly bo boiied 
foi while a depaitment of tbe state is oiganised, as they must believe, 
toi tbe cxpiess puipose of destioying and obliteiating all tiaces of 
what Avas once noble and beautiful in tbe land 


Ghats or Landino -places 

Anotbei object of aicbitectuial magnificence jieculiai to noitbeiii 
Hindustan, is tbe constiuction of tbe ghats tbat eveiy wbeie line tbe 
iiA’^ei -banks in most of tbe gieat cities, moie especially those which 
aie situated on tbe Ganges Benaies possesses 2 ieibaps tbe gieatest 
numbci of edifices of this class but fiom Calcutta to IIuidAvai no 
city IS Avitbout some specimens of this sjiecies of aicbitectuial disjilay 
Tbo Gboosla Ghat at Benaies (Woodcut No 273), though one of tbe 
most modern, may be taken as a fan sjpecimen of tbe class, altbougb 
many aie iicbei and much moie elaborately adorned Then object 
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being to affoid easy access to batlieis, the flight of stops in fiont is 
in leality the qlial, and the mam object of the election These aie 
geneialty biokcn, as in this instance, by small pi ejections, often 
cromied by kiosks, which take off the monotony inherent m long 
lines of naiiow stex^s The flight of staiis is always backed by a 
building, which in most instances is meiely an object of aichitectnral 
disxilaj’-, without any x^aiticulai destination, excexit to affoid sheltei 
fiom the lays of the sun to such of the idle as choose to avail them- 
selves of it When the bank is high, the lowei part of these buildings 
is solid, and when, as in this instance, it is neaily xflaiu, it affords 
a noble basement to an ornamental upxiei stoiey, with which they 
aie geneially adorned, oi to the temple which frequently crowns 
them 

Thougli the Ganges is, j)ai evccllence, the iivei of ghits, one of 
the most beautiful in India is that erected by Ahaljvi Baice (Plolkar’s 
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widow) at Maheswar, on the Nerbudda , and Ujjain and other ancient 
cities almost iival Benares in this respect Indeed, there is scarcely 
a tank or stream in all India that is without its flight of stexis, and it 
IS seldom indeed that these are left without some adornment or an 
attemxit at aichitectuial display, water being always giateful in so 
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of ivasliing and so cleanly in tlieii liabits as the Hindus 


IiI>LPV01R< 

The same fondness foi ivatei has given n«e to anothei specie^ of 
aichitectuial display peciiliai to India in the gicat reservoirs or 
hoicices ivluch aie found vheiever the veils are deep and vater far 
from the surface In desism thev are evactlv the leverse of the srhats 
since the steps aie ivhollv below the ground and descend to the 
water often at a depth of 80 fr oi 100 ft Estemally they make no 
display the onlv objects ii'^ually seen above groiind being two pavilions 
to mark the entrance between which a bold flight of step‘s from 20 ft 
to 40 ft in ividth. leads down to the water Pacing the entrance is 
a gTeat scieen rasing perpendicularly fiom the water to the surface of 
the gaound and dividing the stairs fiom a circular shaft or well up 
which the water is drav n by pulleys by those who 2 irefei that mode of 
obtaining it instead of descending the step=: The walls bet \\ een which 
the steps descend are oiaiamented by nichec. or covered with galleries 
leading to the great scieen IN here the de^ith is great there is often 
a ‘=01 een across the stairs about half-wav doisu 

To persons not familiar vith the East such an architectural object 
a-' a bowlee may seem a strange perversion of ingenuity but the 
gi-ateftrl coolness of all subterranean apartment'' especially when accom- 
jianied bv water and the qiuet gloom of these recesses fully com- 
pensate in the eyes of the Hindu for the more attractive magnificence 
of the ghats Consequently, the descending flights of which we are 
now sjieakiug have often been made more elaborate and exjiensive 
pieces of architectuic than any of the buildings above gioimd found 
in their vicinity 


Dams 

In the same manner the bunds oi dam-^ of the aitiflcial lakes or 
great tanks which are so necessary for imgation are often made 
works of great architectural masnnficence first bv covering them 
with flights of ^tejjs hke tho=e of the ghats and then erectmg 
temples or ji^'^lious and kiosks interspersed with fountains and 
statues m breaks beiw een these flights IVheie all these aie of marble 
as IS sometimes the case in Eajputana the whole make up as perfect 
a piece of architectural combination as any the Hindus can boast of. 

One of the most beautiful of these is that erected by Eaj Sing 
who ascended the throne of Oudeepore m 1653 to form the lake of 
Eajsamundra f \N oodcut Xo 2741 which is one of the most extensive 
in hi=: dominifm': Thi‘' bund is 376 ^ length and whoEv 
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eoA’^eied AVitli wliite maible steps , and with, its heautifiil kiosks pio- 
lectiiig into the watei, and the palaces which ciown the lulls at 
eithei end, it makes up a faiiy scene of aichitectnial heantjg with 
its watei s and its woods, 'which is liaidly sni passed by any in 
the East 

It wonld be tedious, howevei, to ennineiate, without illnstiating 
them, which the limits of this woik will not peiinit, all the inodes of 
aichitectnial magnificence of the Hindus Like all people nntiam- 
melled by inles deiived from incongiuous objects, and gifted with a 
feeling foi the beautiful, thej'^ adoin wbatevei they leqniie, and 
conveit eveiy object, howevci utilitaiian in its puiposes, into an 
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object of beauty They long ago found out that it is not temples 
and palaces alone that aie capable of such display, but that eveiythuig 
which man makes may become beautiful, provided the hand of taste 
be guided by sound judgment, and that the architect never forgets 
what the object is, and nevei conceals the constructive exigences 
of the building itself It is simply this inherent taste and love of 
beauty, which the Indians seem always to have possessed, directed bj^ 
unaffected honesty of purpose, Avhich enables those who are destitute 
of political independence, oi knowledge, oi power, to erect, even at 
the present day, buildings that will bear compaiison with the best of 
those erected in Europe during the Middle Ages It must be con- 
fessed that it uould leqniie far more compiehensive illnstiation than 
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file iDiecednig sliglit skctcli of so extensive a siibiect can pictend 
to Re, to make this appaient to otheis But no one who has pei sonally 
visitU the ohiects of intciest vTith which India abounds can fail to 
he stiiick AMth the extiaoidinaiy elegance of detail and piopiiety 
of desig-n which peivadcs all the aichitectnial achievements of tlio 
Hindus and this not only m hiuldings elected in fonnei days, hut 
in those now in couise of constiuction in those paits of the country 
to which the had taste of then Euiopean luleis has not yet penetiated 
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CHAPTER \ 
iX'rnninicTOUY 

l''i oM ji \cM t iil\ pciKul in llio wollds liislon a fi;uaf f^ump ol 
iiMli/od Hiiiions cMsicd in ( Vn1i.il Am. i Iu'Umm'H llio M( diU i i.inc in 
.ind Ilio Indiif) l’ho^ Incd np.iil, liming!; Inw k 1 ilions llicii 
nc'if^lilKHU.s c\topt of^val iind Imlicd, iind hei\ed i.illiei to sep.natc 
than to 1iiing logolhci the Indian and Eniojiean t,onnnnnitics winch 
(louiihlicd hciond thcin on cilhei li.ind 

Ak‘\andeiV gicat i.nd w.is the hist attoniiit to hicak tlnongh this 
h.uncv, .nul to loin the East and "West hy coniinoicial oi social intci- 
changes The stead> <)ig.inis.ition ol the Konian ciiipno succeeded in 
( oiiscdidatiiig 'ohat that biilli.int conqueioi had blcetehed out Duiing 
the pcimancnce of hei f>U]ncin.ic> tlic sjiaco inlei\ening betnceii Indi.i 
and Em ope nas hiidgcd o^el hy Ihc oidei she maintained among the 
\aiious communities cst-ahlished in Cenli.d Asia, and thcie seemed no 
leaboii ■\\liy the intcicouibo bo csl.ihliblicd bliould ho intciiupted Un- 
bUbpected, honcvoi, hy tlie Poman woild, tno nomado n.itions, unin- 
lluenced hy its ci>*ilization, hung on cithci Hank of thib gxeat line of 
communication, leady to avail tlieiubclves of any moment of weaknoss 
that might occui 

The Aiahs, ab the most impetuous, and ncaiost the centie, weie the 
liist to hieak then hounds, and in the couisc of the 7th contui} S} iia, 
Pcisia, Egypt, and the noith of Afiica hecame theiis Spain was con- 
rpicied, and India neaily shaicd the same fate Undci Sluawiah the 
hibt I{.h.alif of the Ommiahs, two attomptb iveie made to eioss the 
Indus hy the southern louto — that which the Scythians had success- 
fully followed a shoit tune hefoie Both these attempts failed, hut 
undei Walid, Muhamed Kasim, a ii 99, did ofiect a settlement in 
Scinde It pioved a h.aiicn conquest, howcvci , foi though a Maho- 
medan d 3 masty vas estahlishcd theic, it soon hccamo independent ol 
the Khalifat, and eventually died out 
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The supieauacy of the Khalifat was as hiief as it was hiilliaut Its 
hoiii of gieatest gloiy was about the j^eai a u 800, in the leign of 
Haioun al Rashid Fioin that time decay set in, and aftei tno 
centuiies inoie the elfeininacy and coiinption inheient in Eastern 
dynasties had so fai piogiessed as to enconiage the Noithein hoides 
to moA’^e 

Diiiing the coiiise of the 11th centniythe Taitai hoides, Avho u’eie 
hitheito onlylcnoAAai as shepheids pastiiiing then heids on the steppes 
of Noithein Asia, hist made then aj)peaiance south of the Paiopamisan 
lange as conqueiois, and foi six centuiies then piogiess was steadily 
onwaids, till, in the yeai A D 1683, we find the Tuilcs encamped undei 
the AA^alls of Vienna, and the Mogul Am ungzehe loid pai amount of 
the AA’-hole of India Piopei, Avhile Egypt and all the inteivening 
countiies OAvned the lule of soA’-eieigns of Tuianian lace 

The aichitectuie of the nations undei the Aiah Khalifat has alieady 
been desciibed, and is of veiy minoi impoitance ^ The luling people 
Aveie of Semitic lace, and had no gieat taste foi aichitectuial magni- 
ficence , and unless wheie they happened to gOA^ein a people of anothei 
stock, they liaA^e left few tiaces of then ait 

"With the Noithem hoides the case AA*as widely different, they 
AA^eie, AAuthout an exception, of Tuianian blood, moie oi less pme, and 
Avheievei they AA^ent then mosques, and especially then tombs, lemaiii 
to maik then piesence, and to convey an idea of then splcndoui In 
01 del to undei stand AA'hat folloAA’’s, it is necessaiy to beai in mind that 
the vSemitic conquest, fioin Mecca as a centre, extended fioin the 
mouths of the GuadalquiAUi to those of the Indus, and left but little 
Avoithy of leniaik in aichitectuie The Tuianian conquest, fiom 
Bokliaia and Balkli as centies, extended fiom Constantinoiile to 
Cuttack, and coveied the AA>'hole inteiA'^ening space Avitli monuments 
of eA’^eiy class Those of the west and centie haA^e alieady been 
desciibed in speaking of Tuikey and Peisia the Eastern bianch 
leinains to be discussed, and its monuments aie those of which this 
division of the Avoik pui ports to be a description 

The Saracenic architects showed in India the same pliancy in 
adopting the styles of the A’-aiious people among AA'honi they had settled 
A\hich character ised then practice in the countries aliead}'^ described 
It thus happens that in India Ave haA’-e at least twelve oi fifteen dif- 
leient styles of Mahomedan aichitectuie, and if an attempt AA'eie 
made to exhaust all the examples, it Avould be found necessaiy to 
enuineiate even a greater nrrmbei MeaiiAvlnle, hoAieA’ei, the fol- 
io AA'iiig thiitcen divisions aviH probably be found sufficient for present 
purposes — 

^ Rgyi’t Ulo^^ecl little taste foi aiclu- | cemc aiclutectnio iii Pci’ 5 ia 211 icticnlly 
lectuial dis2ilaA' till she fell luidei the j tommenccs with the Seliida.uis 
of the Memlook Suit, ms, and 8 aia- ' 
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1 Tlic iiibt ol tlichc ifc, tliat ol Gluuui, 'wiiidi, tlicmgli not, btiictly 
bpoaking, 111 India, liad witlioiii doukt the most iinpoitant influence 
on llie Indian styles, and foinied in lact tlie stepping-stone liy means 
ol nlnch the aicliitediue ol the 'West was intioduced into India, and 
it long lemained the connecting link lictMecn the styles ol the Eastein 
and those of the IVestcin noild It nonld consequently he of the 
gieatest impoitance in cnahling us to iindei stand the caily examples 
ol the stylo in India Piopci, il ne could desciihe this one with any- 
thing like piecision, hut foi that wo must wait till some qualified 
poison visits the piovinoe 

2 Xe\t to this comes the Pathan style of noithein India (a n 
1 193-1 "lol), spieading ovei the whole ol Uppei India, and lasting foi 
about tlnee ecu tunes and a half Aftei the death, howevei, ol Ala 
ud-dtn (vi) 1316) the cential pOAici an as at times so an eak, that the 
lecentlj conqucied outlying piOAunces Aveio ficquently enabled to 
lendoi thenisolA'es indojicndent, and A\hen this Avas the case, exhibited 
then indiA'idiialit'^ eAOi^Aihcic, by iiiA^enting a st3do ol aichitectuie 
cxpicssiA'e ol thou local peciiliaiities 

o One of the lust to exhibit this tendency A\as the biilliant but 
shoit-liAcd tfliaiki djnastj ol Jaunpoic (ad 139-1~1476) Though 
existing foi less than a ceiituiy, they adorned then capital AAuth a 
senes of mosques and othci buildings Avliich aie baldly sui passed b)* 
those ol <my citj’- in India foi magnificence, and bj' none foi a aa’^bII- 
niaikcd iiidiA^iduality of ticatmont 

4 The stjdo adopted b}’ the Kings of Gujaai during then penod 
ol independence (ad 1390-la72) AA'as nchei and iiioie A’-aned than 
that ol Jannpoie, though haidlj’^ so ongiiial oi maiked by such iiidi- 
Audiialitj’ The}^ bonoAved too much, phj'sicall}’- as Avell as intel- 
lectuall} , fioin the aichitectuie of the Jains, among AAdiom they 
Aime located, to be entiiely independent but the iichncss of then 
stj'le IS in piopoitioii to tlie Ilindu details tlie}”^ intioduced 

5 Maliia became independent in a n 1401, and betAveen that date 
and A D 1568, when thej^ Aveie absorbed in the IMogul empne, hei 
king-, adorned then capital at Maiidu with palaces and mosques ol 
great magnificence, but more similai to the paicnt style at Delhi 
than the two last-named styles, and Avanting, consequently, in the 
local individualitj’- 

6 Bengal Avas early elected into a separate kingdom — in a n 1203 
- -iiioie Ol less independent of the central powei and duiiiig its con- 
tinuance — till A I) 1573 — the capitals, Gam andMaldah, AA’^eie adorned 
Avitli manj’- splendid edifices Generally these Ai'-eic in buck, and 
are iioav so oveigioAAui by ]ungle as to be either luincd oi nearly 
invisible They aie singulaity picturesque, hoAveA’-ei, and displaj^ all 
the features of a stiongly-inaiked indiAO duality of style 

These six divisions are piobalily sufficient to Ghaiacteiiso the 
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Maliomedan styles noitli of the Neihtidda To the south of that iivei 
theie aie thiee well-maiked styles 

7 Fust, that of the Bahmam dynasty Fust at Kalheigah, a d 
1347, and afteiwaids at Bidai, A n 1426, they adorned their capitals 
with edifices of gieat magnificence and well-maiked individuality, 
hefoie they weie ahsoihed, in a d 1625, in the gieat Mogul enipue 

8 Next to these was the still moie celehiated Adil Shahi dynastj 
of Bijajmi (ad 1489-1660) Thou style dilfeied most essentially 
fiom all those above enumeiated, and was maiked by a giandeui of 
conception and boldness in constiuction unequalled by any edifices 
elected in India 

9 The thud southoin stylo is that of the Kutiib Shahi djuiasty of 
Golconda, ad 1512-1672 Their tombs aie siilondid, and foim one 
of tlie most sti iking gioups in India, but show evident signs of a 
decadence that was loo suiely invading ait at ihe ago vlioii tliey 
woie elected 

10 One by one all these biilliant individualities woie ahsoihed 
in the gieat Mogul empiio, founded by Babci, a d 1494, and ^\hich, 
though piactically pciishing on the death of Auiung<iebc, ad 1706, 
may bo consideied as existing till the middle of the last centuiy, 
AD 1750 It IS to this dynasty that Agia, Delhi, and most of the 
towns in noithein India owe thou most splendid edifices 

11 Befoio leaving this bianoh of the subject, it may be expedient 
to eniimeiate the style of ]\Ioslcm ait existing in Scinde Piactically, 
it IS Pei Sian, both in its foim and the style of decoiatioii, and must 
have existed in this piovmce fiom a veiy ancient time All the 
examples, howevei, now kiioivn of it aic compaiatively modem, and 
bung us back, ciuioiisly enough, to the neighbouihood of Ghazni, 
fiom which we staited in oui cnumeiation 

12 Leaving these, which may be called the tiue styles of Maho- 
medan aiclutectiue, we have two which may bo designated as the 
bastaid styles The fiist of these is that of Oude (a d 1756-1847) 
In its capital theie aie langes of building equal in extent and iich- 
ness to those of any of the capitals above enumeiated, but degiaded 
in taste to an extent it is haidly possible to ciedit in a people who 
so shoitly befoie had shown themselves capable of such noble 
aspiiations 

13 The stylo adopted by the shoit-lived dynasty of Mysoie 
(ad 1760-1799), being fuithei lemoved fiom the influences of Buio- 
pean vulgaiity, is not so degiaded as that of Lucknow, but is pool 
and inaitistic when compaied with eailiei styles 

In an exhaustive treatise on the subject, the styles of Ahmed- 
nugger and Aiungabad, a d 1490-1707, ought, peihaps, to be enu- 
meiated, and some miiioi styles clseAvhoie These have not, howevei, 
sufficient individuality to deseive being elected into sepaiate styles. 
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and tho amount of illustiation that can ho intioduced into a -vvoik 
like tho piosont is not sulliciont to londoi tho ditfoiencos sonsihlo to 
thoso wlio aio not poisonally acquainted with tho ovamplcs 

Evon as it is, it would lequiio a much inoio extensive sciics ol 
illustiations than that ]icie ^iven to make oven then most inailccd 
ineiits 01 pcculiaiitios evident to thoso who have no othoi moans than 
what such a woik as tins affoids of foiming an opinion icgaiding 
thorn Each of those thiitccn styles dcscivcs a monoguaph, hut, 
except foi Biiapui ' and Alnncdahad,^ nothing of tho soit has jet 
been attempted, and even the two vvoiks in which this has hcen 
attempted foi these two capitals hy no means exhaust tho matci lals 
available foi the puipose Let us hoiic that these deficiencies will 
he supplied, and tho otlicis undoi taken hcfoie long and hcfoie 
it IS too late, foi the buildings aio fast polishing fiom the lav^ages 
of time and climate and the still moie dcstiuctiv'c exigences of the 
piescnt govcniiiig povvei in India 


' ‘ Arclutocturc of Becinpnio Photo- Ron’ Folio, Srurmv, ISGG 
gniphcd from Dmv\ingR lij Cnpt Hurt * ‘Architecture of Ahnicclalnfl 120 
iiiid A Cuiiiiiiiiig, 0 r> , ami on tho spot Photographs hv Col Biggs, with Test 
hv Col Biggs and Maioi Loch, with to\t hj T C Hope, B C R and Jas Fcigiis- 
1)\ Col Meadows Tavlor and J FcigU'.- con’ Small folio, Miirra}, ISGG 
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'[’ow Min'; flic laitci p.nf of llio ‘ifli ccnfiiu tlio «i( tlie Klialif*? 

of Baoclad smlvino mto tli.il ‘'tato oi lapid dcclnu' ^vlncl^ 
the late ol all Eastcin dynastic*' PuTnii^ tin ii’iirn ol A1 ^rotanicd 
\ I) 870 80], hoc line nule))oiid(.nt. and Iho noithiin pioMuco 

ol Eohliaia linen oil Ihe -solve nndti the oosnnoi ajipomtc'd In the 
Khalif N.isi hen Ahmed a dosteiidaiil ot v'^aman a lohhei chief nlio 
dcelaicd and niainlainod ]n‘i independence, and so ioi mod the .Samanian 
d-s nasty Aftci the dMiasts had e\isted ahoiii a centniy Salmlctagm, 
a Tiiikish sfue helonomo; to a ti,eneial of one ol the last ol the 
Sainanian kinos lendeied hnn^clf .ilso indepindcnt of his niiistei and 
established hiinsell in Cha/ni of -which he -was |ro\oinoi, fonndiiio 
the -s\ ell-know n dsnasty of ftha/naMcles lIis sncecssoi ^lahmiid, 
AD 077-1030, IS one of the best-known kintcs in Indian histoi}, 
ownng to his biilliant campaigns in India and moio especially that in 
which he dcstio-^cd the celebiated tciiijde ol Somnath 

On his letnin fiom an cailici camp.ugn in which he had sacked 
the tenvn of Muttia, -wc leain Iiom l^ciishta that the king oideied a 
magnificent moscpie to be bnilt of maible and giainte alteiwaids 
knoAvu by the name oi the (Jelcstial Biide Neai it he founded a 
nniveisity When the nobility of Gha/ni pciceived the taste of then 
king in ai chi tectnie, they also cndcaAonied to-\iewith one anotbei 
in the magnificence of then palaces, as w ell as in the public buildings 
Avhicli w'eie laised foi the embellishment of the city “Tims, con- 
tinues the histoiian, “the capital -svas in a shoit time oinaineiitcd 
wntli mosques, poiches, foinitains, aqnednots. leseivons, and cisterns, 
beyond any city in the East ” ^ 


' tiaimlalion, lol i p G 1 
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The plain of Grliazni still shows the leinains ol this spleiidoiii , 
and, in the deaith of infoimation legaidmg Peisian ait ot that age, 
an account of it would lie one of the most inteiesting and valiiahle 



27'i 1111111 at 0 Ii 17111 (1 rom a Drawing bj G T Vigiie, Lij) 


liieces of iiitoiination we could leceive These luins, liowevei, have 
not heen as yet either examined oi described , ^ and even the tonih ol 


’ It IS veiy much to be legiettecl that 
not a single officei accompanied oui 
aimies, uhen they passed and lepassed 
through Ghazni, able oi willing to ap2ue- 
ciate the inteicst of these nuns , and it 


IS to be hoped, if an opportunitj should 
again occur, that then importance to the 
liistoiy of ait 111 the East mil not be 
01 ei looked 
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the Grieat Mahmud is unhnown to us, except hy name,^ notwith- 
standing the celehiity it acqniied fiom the removal of its gates to 
India at the teimination of oui disastious camj)aigns in that countiy 

The gates aie of Deodar pine,^ and the carved ornaments on them 
are so similar to those found at Cairo, on the mosque of Ehn Touloun 
and other buildings of that age, as not only to prove that they aio 
of the same date, hut also to show how similar were the modes of 
decoration at these two extremities of the Moslem empire at the time 
of their execution 

At the same time there is nothing in then style of ornamentation 
that at all resembles anything found in any Hindu temple, either of 
then age oi at any other time There is, in fact, no reason for doubt- 
ing that these gates -iveie made foi the place where they were found ^ 
If any other parts of the tomb aie oimamented in the same style, it 



would be of great interest to have them diawm It probably is, how- 
ever, from the Jumma Musjid that we shall obtain the best picture 
of the arts of that day, when any one will take the trouble of 
examining it 

Two minais still adorn the plain outside the city, and foim, if not 
the most stiikiiig, at least the most prominent of the luins of that 


* The sketch of the tomb published 
by INIi Vigne in his ‘ Tiavels m Afghan- 
istan,’ gnes too confined a portion of it 
to enable us to judge eithei of its form 
oi detail The gate in front is probably 
modern, and the foiled arches m the 
backgionnd appear to be the onlj paits 
that belong to the 11th cental y 

Tile tradition that those gates weie 


of sandal-wood, and brought fiom Som- 
nath, IS entirely dispioved by the fact of 
then being of the local pme-uood, as 
well as by the style of decoration, which 
has no resemblance to Hindu work 
® An excellent representation of the 
gates will be found in the second edition 
of ‘ Marco Polo’s Travels,’ by Col Yule, 
vol 11 p 390 
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city Neitliei of them was evei attached to a mosque, they aie, 
mdeed, pillais of victoiy, oi Jaya Stamhhas, lihe those at Chittoie and 
elsewheie in India, and aie such as we might expect to find in a 
connti}’' so long Buddhist One of them was elected by Mahmud 
himself, the othei was built, oi at least finished, by Masud, one of his 
immediate siiccessois ’• 

The lowei pait of these toweis is of a stai-lilce foim — the plan 
being appaiently foimed by placing two squaies diagonall}'’ the 
one ovei the othei The uppei pait, using to the height of about 
140 ft fiom the gioimd, is ciiculai , both aie of hiickwoik, coveied 
with oniaments of teiia-cotta of extieme elahoiation and beaut}’-, and 
letaining then shaipness to the picsent day 

Seveial othci niinais of the same class aic found fuithei west, 
even as fai as the loots of the Caucasus,” which, like these, weie 
pillais of victoiy, elected by the conqueiois on then battle-fields 
None of them have the same aichitectiiial meiit as those of Ghazni, 
at least in then piesent stale, though it maj’- he that then orna- 
ments, having been in stucco oi some peiishahle mateiial, have dis- 
appeaied, leaving us now only the skeleton of what they weie 

The wealaiess of Mahmud’s successois loft the Indians in lopose 
foi moie than a centui}’" and a half, and, like all Eastern dynasties, 
the Ghaznavides weie giadually sinking to ine\n table decay, when 
then fall was piecipitated by the crimes of one of them, which weie 
feaifully avenged by the destiuction of then empne and capital by 
Ala ud-dm, and then lace was at length supeiseded by that of the 
Ghoii, in the peison of Shahab ud-din, in the -^eai 1183 

Though centimes of misiiilc have weighed on tins country since 
the time of the Ghaznavides, it is scaicely piobable that all tiaces 
of then magnificence have passed aAvay , but till then cities aie 
examined by some one competent to disci iminate between what is 
good 01 bad, or old oi neiv, we must be content ineiely to indicate the 
position of the style, leaving this chaptei to be wiitten heieaftei, 
when the requisite infoimation shall have been obtained In the 
meanwhile it is satisfactoiy to knoiv that between Herat and the 
Indus there do exist a sufficient numbei of monuments to enable us to 
connect the styles of the West with those in the East They have 
been casually described by travellers, but not in such a manner as to 
lender them available foi oui purposes, and in the piesent unsettled 
state of the country it may be some time yet before then elucidation 
can be accomplished 

' See translation of the inscnption on = Two are lepresentecl by Dubois de 
these minais. Journal of the A.siatic SIontpeieu\, * "Voyage aiifcoiirdnCancase ^ 
Society of Bengal,’ No 134, foi 1843 
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AVij'ii nil llto vi}!,oin ol n now incc, llio {JlioniniK hoI siboul IliiM’on* 
rjncHi ol liidiM AKc'i HUhlanini}^ a (l(‘l)Mi. in llio 1 1!)J. Hhalinl) 
nd-dh) again onli'icd Indni in ad Jldd, -wlion lio al-laolo'd and 
dolV'fd('d I’liiliiiai ol Dollii. 'I'lim miu’oi'sh waH lollowod liy Mio coil" 
(juchI, ol Caiioiigo 111 A I) JDM, and alli'i llii' lall ol llicho iw(), llio 
ca])i1.ilH of llio gioaioHl ('iii])iics ni llio pcninHiila. India may lio 
naid lo have licoii coiifinciod IioIok' Lin dcalli, anLicL liajijH'm'd in 
AD J 20 G 

At hiH do.itL liiH gioal ('injiiio loll lo jm'coH, and India Ldl lo ilio 
nil. lie ol’ Kiilul) nd-din ILoL 'I’lim jninco wan oiiginally a 'JYhIsIhIi 
nlavo, Avlio altoiwaidn Locaino one ol .SlialiaL nd-diii’n gonmala and 
contiiLiilod gically Ly liiH lalmilH and inililaiy hLiII lo llio HUccchH of 
lim niantoi llo and Lih siicoossoi, AUiihihIi, oonlinnod nold.y llio woik 
HO HiicccHBliilly Logiin, and Loloio llio di'alL fif tlio lalloi, in A.n I2>'ir), 
ilio ciiipii 0 ol noilliciu India Lad ])oinianoiill,A iianHod lioni llio Laiula 
ol ilio JlindiiH lo IlioKO ol iLon JMaLoiiu'dan ooiujni'ioiH. 

Noi a ociitin y and a Lall allm iLo oomiin'Ht iLo oni])ii o conlaiiucil 
a united avLoIo, niidoj 'J'liiLmli, oi, aw tL(',y aio iiHiially called, I’allmn 
dynaHtioH ' 1 'Loho nionaioliH oAliiliilod a coiitimK'd vigoiii and ('iioi'gy 
vciy imuHual in the Mast, and not only HUblaiiH'd and ooiiHolidali'd, 
Lut incioaHod L,y hiiccchhivo coikjiiohIh lioin ILo inlldidH, Unit ncAvl.y- 
acqiiiiod accoHHion to tlio doiiunioiiH ol llio laillilnl, and dining Unit 
iiino DolLi contiiniod ■jiiaohcally tliocaiiilal of tlim gi oat oiiijni)'. Ii> 
ilio laitoi Lall, Lowovoi, ol tlio Idtli omilni y, HyiitploiiiH of diHiiilogia" 
iion inaniloHtcd ILciiihoIvoh One afloi* anolLor tlio govoi noin of diHlaiit 
piovincoB loaiod iLo Hlandaid ol lovoll, and Hiiow'Hsfiilly <'HlaldiHln'd 
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independent kingdoms, iivalling tlie paient state in powei and in the 
splendoui of then capitals Still Delhi lemained the nominal head at 
least of this confedeiation of states — if it may he so called — till the 
time when Bahei (a d 1494), the fouith in descent fiom Tameilane, 
invaded Hindnstan He put an end to the Pathan sway, aftei it had 
lasted foi three centniies and a half, and finally succeeded in esta- 
blishing the celebiated dynasty of the Moguls, which duimg six suc- 
cessive leigns, extending ovei the extiaoidinaiy peiiod of moie than 
two centuiies (a n 1494-1707), leconsolidated the Moslem empire 
into one gieat whole, which i cached a degiee of splendoui and of 
powei almost unknown in the East ‘ 

Nothing could be more biiUiant, and at the same time moie 
chaiacteiistic, than the commencement of the architectural career of 
these Pathans in India So soon as they felt themselves at all sure of 
then conquest, they set to woik to eiect two gieat mosques in then 
two piincipal capitals of Ajmii and Delhi, of such magnificence as 
should ledound to the gloiy of then leligion and maik then tiiuinph 
over the idolatois A nation of soldieis equipped for conquest, and 
that only, they had of couise brought with them neither artists noi 
architects, but, like all nations of Turanian origin, they had strong 
aichitectuial instincts, and having a style of then own, they could 
hardly go wrong in any architectural project they might attempt 
At the same time, they found among their new subjects an infinite 
number of artists quite capable of carrying out any design that 
might be propounded to them 

In the first place, they found in the colonnaded courts of the 
Jama temxiles nearly all that was wanted for a ready-made mosque 
All that was required was the removal of the temple in its centre, and 
the erection of a new wall on the west side, adorned with niches 
inihiabb— to jioint out to the faithful the direction in which Mecca lay, 
towards which, as is well known, they were commanded in the Koran 
to turn when they prayed It is not certain, however, that they were 
ever in India content with this only In the two instances at least to 
which we are now referring, they determined in addition to elect a 
scieen of arches in front of the Jama jiillais, and to adorn it with all 
the richness and elaboration of caivmg wdiich their Indian subjects 
w^eie capable of executing Nothing could be more successful than 
the results There is a largeness and grandeur about the jilain simple 
outline of the Mahomedan arches which quite overshadows the smallei 
parts of the Hindu fanes, and at the same time the ornamentation, 
though ap]ilied to a greater extent than m any other known examxiles, 
is kept so flat as never to interfere with or break the simple outlines 
of the architectural construction There may be other examples of 
suiface-decoiation as elaborate as this, but haidly anywhere on such 
a scale Some parts of the mterioi of Sta Sojihia at Constantmojile 
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Di I III 

(h the two inos(|iios at Didlii and at \iniii, the lust named is the 
omlioi, liaMiio, heen hei;nn some st'xoii oi i loht ^f'ns hi foie the other 
and IS also Aon iiiiieh the 1 ti<;ei ' It m In sides, as^o( mted a\ itli the 
Kiifiih Alinm, iiid s.nne ot the most heintiliil foiiilis of the aixe which 
alto!;ethei make up a t;ioiipwith whnh nothing, at Aimireiii oompiio 
'I'he situation, too, oi the Dt llu nuns is sini;nlml\ la nititiil. foi fhe\ 
stand on tlu' sionth' shqn' ot a lull o\eilookuio. a jdmn that had once 
nppmontl\ laeii a 1 iki' hnt whnh liteiw.uds la i imo the sitiMif three 
sneiossni' ( ijntals ot the Inst In liont me tin mins ol ’rnclnek 
ahad. the iiiiianln foil ol an old I’athin < liiel uid fiiilhoi noifh the 
plain Is still to\eiid with the nuns of Old Pi Ihi. the ( ijntal ot the 
latoi I’afhans md euliei Mou,nls laAond fli.il, at the distanee of 
111110 Ol ton milos, aio s( ( n tin towiisol ^halqehmi ih id. tho modem 
oapital and till looiiilh tho so it of tho nominal nionuoln of the 
(licit Moeiil Still tiuthei noitli aie sitintid tho i n il stations and 
ouitomnenfs ot the Ihilish nileis ot the loiinfis It is a ioitimate 
luonmstanoo tliil tin Ihitish stitnm was not as at Ai^i i pl.ieed in 
tho midst ol tho nuns since it is to this that wo owe thou piosona- 
fion Put toi tho distnno, iniilde lolniiins would donhtloss haao 
hoou falcon loi ill jmi poses loi whuli tlio\ nii”ht Inno hoon aAailahlo. 
with a total disio^aid to thou l)ouit\,and tho uitoiot of tho mins 
thoiolu annihilatod I'Aon as it is tho hiulduitis holongiini to tho 
cololnatod. Shahlimm o,.udons which woio tho only Innhlmsis ol 
unpoilanto in tho noinhhomhood ol tho Fiiiolish station hue 


’ T I do (iiiir \ol n p m. f/ 

Vuh' \o] 1 p aST, </ '.,(/(/ 

=■ I do not kno\i mIu f;,.„ Cunminr- 
Inm should <j:o out of lus w n topnwe 
Ihut the \imu inosque islmooi (limi Hint 
at riellu (‘ Aielia'olomi d Uoiioits ’ \„1 „ 
p tiOO) His uaiaulvs ipph oiih 1o llio 
iiniei eoiiil nt Delhi whieh niui hue 
heen ilie whole niosipie ns oii^niilh de- 


I ''iiiued , lint before the do ith of Mfiua-l'' 
I who w Is the u'll hmhler ot both, the 
seieeii of niohes nt Delhi hnd heen e\- 
tended to >sO tt ns eoinpnod with H"' 
tiOO II it Ainiii mid the conilx mh 
ot the two niosijiu's ne neirh in the 
siine ])io]anlion, then whole snpeilienl 
niei hiaiip: 72 000 ft nt Aimii, ns eoin- 
pn<d with 1‘>'2 000 ft nt Didhi 
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disaiopeaied , but these axe ol slight impoitauce as compaied with 
the luins fuithei south 

The geneial aiiaugement of the principal luiiis will be undeistood 
fiom the plan (Woodcut No 277), which was taken with gieat caie, 
though the scale to which it has been necessaiy to leduce it pievents 
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all its pecuhaiities fioiu being seen To uiidei stand it, it is necessaiy 
to beai in mind that all the pillais aie of Hindu, and all the walls ol 
Mahomedan, aichitectuie 

It lb a little difficult to dcteimine to what extent the pillais now 
stand as oiiginally aiianged by the Hindus, oi how fai they have 
been Itilccn donn and le-aiiangcd h> the coiujiieiois Even supjiosing 
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them to be undistiiibecl, it is quite evident that the enclosing vallb 
i\crc elected by the Moslems, since all the stiingcoiuses aio coieiccl 
vith oiTianients in then style and all the openings possess pointed 
aiches, vhich the Hindus nevei used On the whole the piobabihti 
seems to be that the entiie stiiictuie was le-aiianged in the foiin ne 
now see it by the Mahoniedans The celebiated mosque at Canongcis 
undoubtedly a Jama temjile, ic-aiianged on a plan jnecisety similai to 
that of the mosque of Anirou at Old Cano (Woodcut No 921, vol n ) 
The loof and domes aie all of Jama aichitectuie, so that no tiace of the 
Moonsh style is to be seen internally , but the exteiioi is as pincl^ 
of Mahomedan aichitectuie Theie is anothei mosque at Dliar, noai 
lllandu, of more modem date, and, without doubt, a ic-aiiaiigeiiicnt 
of a Jama temple Auothei, in the foit at Jaimpoie, as veil as mam 
othei mosques at Ahinedabad and elsewheie, all show the same sjsteiu 
of taking down and le-aiianging the mateiials on a diffcient plan 
It, theiefoie, the pillais at the Kutnb weie m siin, the case would ho 
exceptional,^ but I cannot, nevei theless, help suspecting that ihe tuo- 
sioieyed pavilions m the angles, and those behind the scieen may ho 
as oiigmally elected, and some of the otheis may be so also, hut lo 
this no mil letuin when siicaking of the Ajmir mosque, vhcie the 
Jama pillais aio almost ceitamly as fiist aiianged It is cpiito 
ceitam, howevei, that some of the pillais at the Kutub aie made up 
of dissmiilai fiagments, and weie placed where they now stand by 
the biiildeis of the mosque The only question — and it is not a lei} 
impoitant one— is, hoiv many weie so tieated^ It may, howoAci, ho 
nccessaiy to explain that theie could be no difficulty in taking doun 
and lebuilding these elections, because the joints of the pillais aic all 
fitted mth the piecision that Hindu patience alone could give Each 
compai tment of the loof is composed of nine stones — foiii aichitia^cs, 
tom angulai and one cential slab (as explained in diagiam No lit, 
]) 214), all so cxactlj" fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily 
ti) be taken doun and put up again 'i’ho same is tine of the domes, 
.ill uh.ch, being honestly and faiily fitted, would sutfei no dam.igo 
liom the pioccss ot lemoval .and le-eiection 

The bcction (Woodcut No 278), of one half of the piincip.d 
eo’oimade (the one facing the gicat senes of aiches) will explain its 


' (un Cmminglmin found an inbcriji- 
In.n on recouling that tuentj- 

(tinpk, of the Hindus had hecu 
pnikd down to iiro\idf in.itou.ils foi tins 

nioMiin ( An h I'olognid IkportV lol i 

p 170) 'lln-, howcNtr, puncs little, 
unit-', wi IvUow \\ h.it the temples were 
III < wiinli will il(ilio\cd ioi this pur- 
1 Jwinl\-'(\(n tt niph'.. hke tlio-.c ' 


ut Khajuilho, excejiting the Gnnfimi, 
would not pioMdo pillars foi one Iiulf 
the innei coiiit One temple like that at 
S.ulii would feupplj a sufluuncN lor tin. 
wliolo mo'^que, and though the lattirH 
inoic modem, we h.nc no icn'-on for mij*- 
posingthil f-imihu temiiksin.n not lia'e 
existed bcfoic !Mahomtdan tinic‘’ 
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form "better tlian ■words can do It rs so pnrely Jarna, tlrat it slionld, 
peiliaj)s, liave Ireen mentioned in spealang of tlrat style , Irnt as 



forming a pait of tlie earliest mosqtie in India, it is more appropri- 
ately introduced in this place The pillars are of the same order as 
those used on Mount Ahu ("Woodcut No 130), except that those at 
Delhi are much richer and more elaborate Most of them piohahly 
belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are among the few specimens 
to he found in India that seem to he overloaded with ornament 
There is not one inch of plain surface from the capital to the hase, 
except the pillars behind the screen and some others winch may 
belong to older buildings Still the ornament is so sharp and so 
cleverly executed, and the effect, m then present state of decay and 
luin so pictuiesque, that it is very difficult to find fault with what 
IS so beautiful In some instances the figures that weie on the shafts 
of the pillars have been cnt off, as offensive to Mahomedan stiictness 
with regard to idolatrous images , but on the roof and less seen parts, 
the cioss-legged figuies of the Jarna saints, and other emblems of that 
religion, may still be detected 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, 
but 111 the great range of arches on the western side, extending north 
and south for about 385 ft , and consisting of three greater and eight 
smaller aiches, the central one 22 ft wide and 53 ft high, the larger 
side-aiches 24 ft 4 in , and about the same height as the central 
arch, the smaller aiches, which are unfortunately’- much ruined, are 
about half these dimensions (Woodcut No 279) Behind this, at the 
distance of 32 ft , aie the foundations of another wall, but only in- 
tended, apparently, to be earned as high as the loof of the Hindu 
pillais it encloses It seems probable that the Hindu pillars between 
the two screens were the only part proposed to be loofed, since some 
of them aio built into the back pait of the great aiches, and aU above 
them IS quite plain and smooth, without the least trace of any inten- 
tion to construct a vault or roof of any soit Indeed, a loof is by no 
means an essential part of a mosque , a wall facing Mecca is all that 
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lb icqtincd, and in India iH iieqncntly all that ^b Innlt, though an 
enclosmo is ollon added in iiont lo juolcct Die ivoislnpiiois from in- 
teiiupiion Hoofed colonnades an, of eoinse, con-venicnt and oma- 
incntal accoinjninnnenfs, 3 of fai liom hung indispensahlc 

Idle Instoiy of fhis niostjne, as fold in its constiuction, n, as 
cunons as ainfhing .ihoni if It seems that the Afghan conrpieiois 
had a toleiahh distincf idea that pointed aichcs -wcio the tine foim 
ioi aichilecfnial openings, Imf, heing ^\llhont science siifBcient to 



coiistiuct them, the}’- left the Hindu aichitocts and huildeis ■whom 
they employed to follow then o-\mi do\iccs as to the mode of cariying 
out the foim The Hindus up to this time had nevei huilt aiches 
noi, indeed, did they foi con times afteiiiaids Accoidingly, they 
proceeded to make the pointed openings on the same principle upon 
■o^hich they built then domes They caiiied them up m horizontal 
courses as far as they could, and then closed them by long slabs 
meeting at the top, the construction being, in fact, that of the arch of 
the aqueduct at Tusciilum, shown in Woodcut Ho 178, vol 1 


' This mode of cousti action is onli feasible iihcii much hiigci ‘stones aic u‘=ed 
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same aaclaitects "vveie employed Ly then masteis to oinament the faces 
of these aiches , and this they did hy copying aid lepeating the oina- 


inents on the pillais and fiiezes on the opposite sides of the conrt, 
coveiing the whole with a lace-woih of intiicate and delicate caiving, 


such as no othei mosque except that 
at Ajmii evei leceived hefoie oi 
since and which though peihaps 
in a gieat nieasuie thiown away 
when used on such a scale — is, with- 
out exception, the most exquisite spe- 
cimen of its class known to exist any- 
wheie The stone being paiticulaily 
hard and good, the caiving letains 
its fieshness to the present day, and 
IS onlj’' destio 3 ’'ed above the arches, 
where the faulty Hindu construction 
has superinduced premature decay 
The Kutub Minai, or great mnia- 
let, IS 48 ft 4 111 in diameter at the 
base, and, when measured in 1794, 
Avas 242 ft in height ^ Even then, 
hoAvevei, its capital was i rimed, so 
that some 10 ft , or peihaps 20 ft , 
must be added to this to complete its 
oiigmal elevation It is ornamented 
by four boldly- pi 03 ecting balconies, 
one at 97 ft, the second at 148ft, 
the thud at 188 ft , and the fouith at 
214 ft fioin the giound , betiveen 
which aie iichly sculptuied laised 
belts containing insciiptions In the 
loAvei stoiey the pi ejecting iibs ivhich 



foiin the flutes are alternately angular 
and ciiculai , in the second ciiculai. 


280 Minar of Kutub 

(From T. Sketch by the Author ) 


and in the thud angular only Above this the minai is plain, and 
principally of Avhite marble, Avith belts of the same led sandstone of 
Avhich the three lower storeys are composed (Woodcut No 280) 


them t\eie lieic einplojed The conse- 
quence u as that the arch had become seii- 
oush ciippled vlien I saw and sketched 
it It has since been caiefulh lestoied b> 
Go-\cinmentundei efficient supeiintend- 
eiice, and is non as sound and complete 
as \slvcn fiist elected Tlie two gieat 
^idc aubes oithci wcio nctci completed. 


oi have fallen donn in consequence ot 
the false mode of construction 
' ‘Asiatic Eesearches,' vol i\ p 313 
Its present height, accoidmg to Ge" 
Cunningham, IS (aftei the lemoial of the 
modem pavilion) 23S ft 1 m (‘ Aichm- 
ological Ecpoits,’ Aol i p 190) 
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w Altumsli, wliose tomb is liohmd tbe noithein range and the Kutub 
Mmai was eithei hu.lt o. limshed by the same monaloh they extend, 
theiefore, fiom AD 1190-1235, at which date they weie left incom- 
plete in consequence of tlie deatli of tlie last-named king 



283 Iron Pillir nt Kutiib (Flora PJiotogi apli ) 

The dotted line eliotts the cxicnl bel ivi the ground 


One of tlie most inteiesting objects connected with this mosqne is 
the non pillar which stands — and appaientlj' alwaj'^s has stood — in 
the centie of its couityaid (Woodcut No 281) It now stands 22 ft 
above the gioiind, and as the depth iindei the pavement is now ascei- 
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tamed to Be only 20 m , tlie total height is 23 ft 8 in ^ Its diameter at 
the Base is IG 4 in , at the capital 12 05 in The capital is 3^- ft high, 
and lb shaiply and clcaily -wi ought into the Pcisian foim that 
inalccb it look a^ il it Belonged to an cailici pciiod than it does, 
and it has the amalaka moulding, anIiicB is indicatiAo of considei- 
ahle antupiity It has not, how cici, Been }ct concctly ascei tamed 
ivhat its age 1 calh Thcic is an insciiption iijion it, But n ithout 
a date Fioin the loiin of its alph.iBct, Pi iiisep asciiBed it to the 
3id 01 -Ith centuiy Bhau B.ip, on the s-nnc CMdcnce to the end of 
the oth 01 Beginning of the Gth coiitun 'J’lic tiiith pioBaBly lies 
Betneen the tno j\I} onn coiiMction is that it Belongs to one of the 
Chandia Eapis of the Gupta di nasty eithci consequently to ad 363 
01 A D 100 

Taking a d 400 as a mean date —and it ceitaml} is not fai fiom 
the tiuth — it opens oiii cacs to an unsnsjiectcd slate of aflaiis to find 
the Hindus at that age cajiaBlo ol ioiging a B.ii ot non laigei than 
any tliat haic Been ioiged cien in Kuiojie up to a aeiy late date, and 
not ficquenth eien noii As i\e find them. lioiie\ci. .i feiv centuries 
afteiuaids using B.iis as long as this hit m loofing the poich of the 
temple at Kauai uc («»k’ p 222), i\o must iioi\ Belle^e that they m’cic 
much moie i imiliai 111111 the use oi this metal than they afteiuaids 
Becaiiio It is almost cqualh staithng to find that aftei an exposuie 
to iMiid and lain foi loin teen centimes it is uinusted and the capital 
and msciiption aic as clcai and as shaip non asnhen put upfouiteen 
centuiies ago ' 

As the insciiption mfoims us the jiillai n as dedicated to Vishnu, 


’ It lb n curious illiistratiou how ditli- 
cult it somelunet. is to oht'uu cornet 
lufoiiniition 111 Iiuliii, that wlicn Dcu 
Cuniiinghaiu puhlished his ‘Eoiiorts’ lu 
1S71, he stated, .ipparciith on the 
authorlt^ ot 5Ii Coopei Depu(\ Coin- 
iiiissioiier, that m e\ciiatiou had hctii 
earned down to a depth of 2G ft , hut 
w itliout leaching the hottoin “ Tlie iii in 
111 chaigc, howciei” — funoin oculaDo 
— “assuied him that the actual depth 
reached w as 35 ft ” — ^^’^ol i p 1G9 lie 
consequently estimated the whole length 
at 60 ft , but foitnnatelj ordeicd a new 
escaaation, determined to reich the 
bottom— coilte qui coiEe-and found it at 
20 inches below the sin face — Vol n 
p 28, pi 5 At a distance of a few 
inches below the suiface it expands in 
a bnlbons foim to a diameter of 2 ft 
4 m and lests on a giidiioii of iron bais, 
which aie fastened with lead into the 


stone ]) iMincnt 

- ‘ Journal of tlie Asiatic Socictj of 
Bengal,’ yol yii p 020 

^ Journal Bombay Biniich of theEoyal 
Asiatic Society,’ yol \ p Gt These 
ty\o trinslations are painfidh discrepant 
in detail, though agreeing sufiicieuth as 
to the main facts On the yy hole lam 
inclined to think Bhau Daji’s the most 
coirect, though I agree yyith Pnnsep 
in hcliey mg that the inoio aichaic form 
of the letters is oyyiug to then being 
jniiichcd yyith a cold chisel on the non, 
instead of being engrayed ns those on 
stone alw ay s yy ere 

* There is no mistake about tlie pdlar 
being of pine non Gen Cunmngliam 
had a hit of it analysed in India hj Dr 
Mniiaj and another portion w is ana- 
lysed in the School of Mines here by 
Di Percy Both found it pure malleable 
non yMthont aii\ alloy 
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there is little doubt that it oiigmally suppoited a figure of Gaiudaoii 
the sumiuit which the Mahoiuedaus of couise removed, but the leal 
object of its erection was as a pillar of victoiy to lecoid tlie “ defeat of 
the Balhikas,^ neai the seven mouths of the Smdhu,” oi Indus It is, 
to say the least of it, a cuiious coincidence, that eight cen tunes after- 
wards men from that same Bactiian country should have erected a 
Jaya Stambha ten times as tall as this one, in the same courtyard, to 
celebrate then Mctoiy over the descendants of those Hindus who so 
long before had expelled then ancestors from the countij’- 

Immediately belnnd the north-west corner of the mosque stands the 
tomb of Altumsh, the founder Though small, it is one of the Holiest 
examples of Hindu 


ait applied to Maho- 
medan purposes that 
Old Delhi afibrds, and 
IS extremely beautiful, 
though the builders 
still display a certain 
degree of inaptness in 
fitting the details to 
their new purposes 
The effect at present 
IS injured by the want 
of a roof, which, judg- 
ing fiom appearance, 
was never completed, 
if ever commenced In 
addition to the beauty 
of its details it is im 
teiesting as being the 
oldest tomb known to 
exist m India He 
died A D 1236 

A more beautiful 
example than even this 
IS the other, shown on 
the left hand of the 
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a centuiy moie modem tlian the oilici hiulditigs of the place, aiid 
display's the Pathan st-\lc at ils pciiod of gieatest peifection, -when 
the Ilnidu masons had learned 1o fit then exqmsitc style of decoia- 
tion to the foims of then foicign mastcis Its -walls aie decoiated 
internally \\ith a diapci pattern of nniivallcd excellence, and the 
mode in which the sqnaic is changed into an octagon is moie simply 
elegant and appiopiiate than any othci example I am acquainted 
with 111 India The ]icndentncs accoid peifcctly with the pointed 
openings in thefoui othei faces, and aic in cvciyiespcct appropnately 
constiuctivc ^ Tine, tlicic aie defects Foi instance, they aie lathei 
too plain for the clnhoiale diapci mg which covcis the whole of the 
lo-^^cl pait of the Imilding both internally and cxteinally , hut oma- 
nient might easily haAm hcen added , and then plainness accoids Aiutli 
the simplicity of the dome nlnch is indeed hy no means avoi thy of 
the suhstiuctme Not hcing piciccd A\ith amiuIoaas, it seems as if 
the aichitcct assumed that its plainness Avould not he detected in the 
gloom that in consequence ]iiCA’-ails 

This huilding, though small — it is only 53 ft square externally, 
and Aiuth an inteinal apart ment onl> 3-t ft G in in plan — marks the 
culiniiiating point of the Pathan st^le in Delhi Nothing so complete 
had heen done hefoic, notliing so oinate A\as attempted hy themafter- 
n aids 111 the piovinces a\ ondei ful huildings a\ ei c erected hetn^een this 
period and the Mogul conquest, hut in the capital then edifices were 
moie marked hy solemn gloom and nakedness than hy ornamentation 
01 any of the higliei giaces of aichitectnial art Externally it is a 
good deal damaged, hut its cflcct is still equal to that of any huildmg 
of its class in India 


Ajmir 


The mosque at Ajmii (Woodcut No 283) Avas commenced appa- 
rently in the year 1200 and aaus certainly completed dm mg the leign 
of Altumsh, A D 1211-1236 - According to tradition, it Aias finished in 
two days and a half, hence the oiiIa’ name hy winch it is now kiionn 
— the “ Aihai din ka Jhonipia,” Avluch, if it means anything, can only 
apply to the clearing aAvay of the Pagan temples and symbols, and 
the dedication of a heathen shnne to purposes of the Faithful In 
this instance it seems almost certain, AvhateA’ei may he the case at 
Delhi, that the pillars are n? stfii At all events, if they were taken 
doATO hy the Mahomedans, the-^ ceitainly have heen le-eiected exactly 
as they weie oiiginally designed to stand ^ The pillars, then aichi- 


' The same foim of pendentn e is found 
at Keibistan (Woodcut No 916, vol ii ) 
neaily ten centuues before this tune 
= Cunmngbam, ‘ Aicbreological Rc- 


poits,’ \ol 11 p 261 

* T am Sony to diiler from Gen Cnn- 
ningbam on this matter He lias seen 
the mosque I bai e not , but I bar e 
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tiaves, tlie loofing-stones, and tlie domes, aie all of a piece, and so 
exactly wliat we find at Aim and Gnnai as to leave no doulit that we 
see befoie ns a pait of the conityaid of a Jama Temple, which piohahly 
had been used by the foUowets of that leligwn foi a couple of 
centuiies at least befoie it was appiopnated by the conqneiois It 
IS only the west side, with its nine domes, that is now standing 
dhe cloisteis on the othei three sides aie in inins, though then plan 
can easily be tiaced even now What lemains, howevei, is sufficient 
to show that it must oiiginally have been a smgalaily elegant spe- 
cimen of its class The pillais aie tallei and moie slendei than those 
of the mosque at Dellii, but puiei and moie elegant in design 

The gloiy, howevei, of this mosque, as of that of the Kutub, is the 



283 Mosque at Ajmir (Compiled from a Plan by Gen Cunningham ) Scale 100 ft to 1 in 

scieen of seven arches with which Altumsh adorned the couityaid 
(Woodcut No 284) Its dimensions aie very similai to those of its 
rival The cential aich is 22 ft 3 in wide, the two on eithei side 
13 ft 6 in , and the outei one at each end 10 ft 4 in In the centre 
the screen uses to a height of 66 ft , and on it aie the inins of two 
small minaiets 10\ft in diametei, ornamented with alternate ciiculai 
and angulai Antes, as in the lowei stoiy of the Kutuh It is not cleai 


photographs and drawings of it, and 
duected Mi Bmgess’s attention espe- 
cially to this point when he visited it, 
and the result is a conviction on mj 
mind that the pillars now standing are 
unaltered in arrangement 


Tod, in Ins ‘Annals,’ treats it simply 
as a Jama temple, without lefeiiing to 
any possible aiteialions, except additions 
made by Moslem architects, vol i p 779, 
see also Ins plate, which is singularly 
coireet 



"weie aiwaj^’s made fiom the foundations, and then lines aie always 
earned down to the gionnd, in some shape oi othei, as in true ait 
they ought to he This solecism, if it may he so-called, CYidently 
aiose fiom the aichitects heing Hindus, unfamiliai with the style 
and to this also is due the fact that all the aiches aie constiucted 
on the hoiizoiital piinciple Theie is not a tiue aicli in the place . 
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r T i XT oQK^ At fiist sialit the dome looks lather heavy foi 
Le OTtetiuotoe tat tta effect of the whole is so pictuiesquo that it 
Taifficult to fink fault noth it If all the mateiiale “'Sn-l. 
the design would he open to ontioism. hut, when a poition 
*tweW hollowed, a slight want of balance between the pnits may 

ralifaie seveial camples of tombs of this soit at the Bakaiaya 
Kund m Benaies, evidently made up fiom Jama mateiials, anc, 
indeed, wheiovei the Mahoinedans faiily settled themselves on a site 
pievionsly occupied hy the Jams, such comhmations aie fieqnent , hut 
no attempt is evei made to assimilate the paits that aio Mahomedan wit i 



2S5 I'ltlian 1 omb at Shepreo, Ticnr Ginlior (!■ rom u Sketch bj the Author ) 


those belonging to the Hindu style which they aie employing, tlie}^ 
aie of the age in which the toinh oi mosque was built, and that age, 
consequently, easily recognisable by any one familiar with the style 
The usual foim of a Pathan tomb will he bettei undei stood fiom 
tho following woodcut (No 286), lepiesenting a nameless sepulchic 
among the hundieds that still stiew the plains of Old Delhi It con- 
sists of an octagonal apartment, about 50 ft in diainetei, suiiounded 
by a veiandah following the same foim, each face being oinamented 


' ‘Journal of ilio Asiatic Society of 
Bcngil,’bol ^:xMV p. 1, seg^ , pb 1-8 
It IS to me inconcenaUe tliat any one 
looliing at tliesc phtes, especially the 


plans, pis 7 and 8, can see anything in 
them but the usual tomb ot a Mahomedan 
nohlo of the 15th century n itli its accom- 
panj ing mosque 


2 T. 2 
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by thiee aicbcs of the Rtiltcd pointed foim gencially adoptecl^y the 
Pathans, and it is sniipoitod by double .sr[uaio columns, winch aie 
almost as univeisal with them as this foim of aich 



It IS a foi m evidently boi i owed fi om the squai e pici of the J ains, but 
so alteietl and so simplified, that it lequiics some ingenuity to lecognise 

its 0112,111 in its new combination 


The senes of Pa than tombs closes 
with that of Sheie Shah (Woodcut 
No 287), the last but one and the 
most illustiious of his lace It is 
situated on a squaie ten ace in the 
middle of a laige tank, neai Sasseiain, 
in Shahabad, and, fiom its loeality 
and its design, is now a singulaily 
pictuiesque object (Woodcut No 288) 
Its dimensions too aie consideiable ^ 
Its base is an octagon, 64 ft on each 
side externally In the inteiioi a 
galleiy, 10 ft wide, sunonnds the eential apaitinent, which is sui- 



’ These dimensions aie tnlieii fiom the text and a plan of the bnildiiig in Ifiont- 
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mounted Ly a dome 65 ft in diametei, beneatli wliich. stands the 
tomb of the foundei and of some of liis favouiite companions in 
aims 

On the Gxteiioi, the teiiace on wbicli it stands, is ornamented by 
bold octagonal pavilions in the angles, which suppoit appropi lately 
the cential dome, and the little biaolcoted kiosks between them 
bleak pleasingly the outline In the same inannei the octagonal 
kiosks that cluster round the drum of the dome, and the dome itself. 



leheve tho monotony of tlio composition without detracting fiom its 
sohdi y oi appaiont solemnity Altogethei, as a loyal tomt rfth^ 

^^^^‘aroioplSlsstf detar ’‘oi^a*'*’ f 


goiueij Mailin’, edition of Bnclianau 
iraiuilton’s ‘ Statistical Atcoimt of Sliali- 
-»hid,’ lol 1 p 425 TJio plan is liow- 


eiei, so badly duiwu that it can hauliy 
be loinoduced 
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befoie the giaiid tiunlc load passed iieai But foi this, it would 
piohahly have been utilised hefoie now 

The mosques of the Pathans hoic the same aspect as their tombs 
The so-called Kala Musjid in the piesent city of Delhi, and finished, 
accoiding to an insciiption on its walls, in a d 1389, is in a style not 
unlike the tomb (Woodcut No 286), but inoic massive, and even less 
oinamented This seveie simplicity seems to have been the chaiac- 
tciistic of the lattei part of the Ilth centiiiy, and may have been a 
2 notest of the moie jniiitanical Moslem sjuiit against the Hindu exii- 
heiance which chaiactciiscd both the 13tli and the 15th centuries A 
leaction, ho■\ve^Cl, took jilacc, and the late Pathan style of Delhi was 
baldly less iich, and ccitainly fai nioic aiipiojniate foi the piiiposes 
to which it w*as devoted than the fiist style, as exhibited in the 
buildings at the Kiituh 

This, hovevcijWas piincipally owing to the exceptional splendoui 
of the leign of Sheic Shah, who how' 0 ^cl, is so mixed up both in date 
and in association with the oailiei Moguls, that it is difficult to dis- 
ci iminate hetw'cen them Though Bahoi juactically conqueied India 
in A n 149-t, his successoi, numayun. was defeated and driven fiom 
the till one by Slieio Shah in a d 1540 and it was only in ad 1554 
that the Mogul dynasty w%as finally and sccuiely established at Delhi 
The style consequently of the liist half of the 16th centuiy may he 
coiisideied as the last cxiniing effioit of the Pathans, oi the fiist dawm 
of that of the gicat Moguls, and it was well woitliy of eithei 

At this age the facades of these mosques became fai nioie oma- 
mcntal, and moie fiequently cnciusted w'lth niaihles, and ahvays 
adorned wnth sculiituie of a iicli and beautiful chaiactei , the angles 
of the building wmic also lelicved by little kiosks, suppoited by foiii 
iichly hiackcted jiillais, hut ncvci wuth niinaiets, wdiich, so far as I 
know% weie not attached to mosques dining the Pathan peiiod The 
call to jiiayei was made fiom the loof, and, excejit the fiist lude 
attem 2 )t at Ajmii, I do not know a single instance of a mmaiet built 
foi such a puijiose, though they weie, as we know’", uni vei sal in Egypt 
and elsewheie long befoie tins time, and were consideied neaily 
indispensable in the buildings of the Moguls veiy shortly afteiwaids 
The Pathans seem to have legaided the minai as the Italians viewed 
the Cain}panile, inoi e as a sjnnbol of power and of victoiy than as an 
adjunct to a house of woishij) 

The body of the mosque became generally an oblong hall, with a 
cential dome flanked by two others of the same horizontal dimensions, 
but not so lofty, and sejiaiated from it by a broad bold arch, the 
mouldings and decorations of w^hich formed one of the jnincipal onia- 
ments of the building 

The 2)eudentives w'^eie even more remarkable than tire arches foi 
elaborateness of detail Then forms are so various that it is impossible 
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to clafesify 01 describe them , peibaps tbe most usual is that lepiesented 
m Woodcut No 289, ivbeie tbe angle is filled up with a numbei of 
small imitations of arches, bracketing out one beyond the othei It 
was this foim that was afterwaids converted into the honeycomb 
u ork of the Arabs in Spain 
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CHAPTER IV 

JAUNPORE 

CONTENT^ 

Mosques of Jumma Musjid and Lall Duiwaza 


CHRONOLOGY 


Khoja Jehaii asbiimes indepenileiice at 
Jaunpore \ i) I3a7 

Jlubanck, his son 1 4ii0 

Shems ud-din — Ibrahim Shah 1401 


Mihmud ID 1441 

Husam Shah 1451 

deposed and seeks refuge at Gain 14(8 


It was just two centuries after tlie conquest of India By the Moslems 
that Klio]a JeBan, tlie SouBahdai or governor of the piovince in 
wBicli Jaunpoie is situated, assumed independence, and estaBlislied 
a dynasty whicB maintained itself foi neaily a century, from a d 1397 
to about 1478, and tbougli then reconqueied by the soveieign of 
Delhi, still retained a sort of semi-indeiiendence till finally incoi- 
porated in the Mogul empire by the great Akbar During this peiiod 
Jaunpoie was adorned by several large mosques, three of which still 
remain toleiably entire, and a considerable number of tombs, palaces, 
and other buildings, besides a fort and bridge, all of which are as 
lemaikable specimens of their class of aichitectuie as aie to be found 
anywhere in India 

Although so long after the time when under Ala ud-din and Tugliick 
Shah the aichitectuie of the capital had assumed something like com- 
pleteness, it IS curious to observe how imperfect the amalgamation 
was in the provinces at the time when the principal buildings at Jann- 
poie were erected The ]nincipal paits of the mosques, such as tlio 
gateways, the great halls, and the western parts generally, are in a 
complete aicuate style Wherever indeed wide openings and largo 
internal spaces were wanted, arches and domes and radiating vaults 
were emplo 3 '’ed, and there is little in those parts to distinguish this 
architecture from that of the capitals But in the cloisters that sni- 
lound the courts, and in the galleries in the interior, short square 
pillais are as generally employed, with bracket capitals, horizontal 
architraves, and roofs formed of flat slabs, as was invariably the case 
111 Hindu and Jama temples Instead of being fused together, as 
they afterwards became, the aicuate style of the Moslems stands here, 
though in luvtaposition, m such marked contrast to the tiabeatc stylo 
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of tlie Ilindtis, tliat bome autliois have been led to suppose that the 
pillaied paits belonged to ancient Jama oi Buddhist monuments, which 
had been ap]uopiiated by the Mahomedans and con veiled to then 
pui poses ^ The tiuth of the niattei appeals to be, that the gieatei 
pait of the Mahomedans in the piovmce at the time the mosques weie 
built weie Ilindus convex ted to that leligion, and who still clung to 
then native foiniswhen these did not clash with then new faith, and 
the masons weie almost ceitainly those whoso tiaditions and whose 
taste inclined them much nioio to the old tiabeate foims than to the 
newly-intioduced aichod stjde 

As we shall piesentlj’- see at Gaui, on the one hand, the arched 
style pi evaded fioni the hist, because the buildeis had no othei ma- 
teiial than buck, and laige openings weie then impossible without 
aiches At AJimedabad, on the othci hand, in an essentially Jama 
countiy, and wheio stone was abundant, the pillaied foims weie not 
only as commonly employed, as at Jaunpoie, but weie used foi so 
long a time, that befoie the countiy was absoibed m the Mogul 
empiie, the amalgamation between the tiabeate and aicuate foims 
was complete 

The oldest mosque at Jaunpoie is that m the foit, which we leain 
fiom an insciiption on it, was completed m a d 1398 It is not laige 
baiely 100 ft noith and south — and consists of a cential block of 
masomy, with a laige aichway, of the usual style of the Mahomedan 
aichitectuie of the peiiod, and five openings between pillars on either 
hand The front lows of these pillais are iichly sculptuied, and 
were evidently taken from some temple that existed there, oi m the 
neighbourhood, befoie the Moslem occupation, but they seem to have 
exhausted the stock, as no other such are found in any of the mosques 
built subsequently ^ 

There are thiee great mosques still standing m the city , of these 
the grandest is the Jumma Mus)id (Woodcuts Nos 290, 291), oi Friday 


* The fiibt to suggest this was tlie 
Baion Hugel, though his knowledge of 
the subject was so slight that his opinion 
would not have had much weight The 
idea was, ho wevei, taken up aftei wards 
and waiiuly advocated by the late Mi 
Home, BOS, and the Eev Mi Sheiring, 
in a senes of papers in the ‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol xxxiv 
p 1 , ef segiq , and by the lattei in his 
uork on ‘ The sacied city of the Hindus,’ 
p 283, and elsewheie They have 
hitheito failed to adduce a single ex- 
ample of similai pillais existing in any 
authentic Buddhist oi Jama building 


— they mean Jama, though they say 
Buddhist — 01 any histoiical oi othei 
evidence that will bear a moment’s ex- 
amination Theie may have been some 
Jama oi Hindu buildings at Jaimjioie 
of the 13th 01 14th ceiituiies that may 
have been utilised by the Mahomedans, 
but ceitainly nine-tenths at least of the 
pillais m these mosques weie made at 
the time they weie reqiiiied foi the 
places they now occupy 

- A view of this mosque will be found 
111 Kittoe’s ‘Indian Architecture,’ but, 
unfoitunately, no plan oi dimensions 
That quoted in the text is tiom memoij 
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Mosque, winch was commenced l3y Shah Ibiahim, ad 1419, hut not 
completed till the leign of Ilusain, a d 1451-1478 It consists of a 



2‘>0 I’lan of IVestern Hall of Courtyaid ol Jumm i Jlusjid, Jaunpoje (From a Plan by the Author ; 

Scale 100 ft to 1 in 



\ iftt of I itcrnl Gntcwai of Jumma Miisjid, Tannpore (From a Draw ing hi the Author ) 


c 0111 aid 220 ft l)v214 ft , on the western side of which is ‘-linatcd a 
lango ni hinhlingv, i]i(> ccniial one covcicd l\y a dome 10 it in fhf'" 
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metei, in fiont of wliicli stands a gate pyramid oi pjqpj/Zond of almost 
Egyptian mass and outline, rising to the iieight of 86 ft This gate 
pyiamid by its elevation supplied tbe place of a minaiet, wbich is 
a feature as little known at Jaunpore, as it was, at tbe same age, in 
the capital city of Delbi On eacb side of tlie dome is a com- 
paitinent divided into two storeys by a stone flooi supported on 
jullais , and beyond tins, on eacb side, is an apaitment 40 ft by 50 ft , 



292 Lall Durw aza Mosque, J lunpore (From a Drau mg by the Author ) 


covered by a bold pointed vault witb iibs, so constructed tbat its 
upper surface forms tbe external roof of tbe building, wbicb in Gotbic 
vaults IS scarcely ever tbe case The three sides of tbe courtyard were 
suiiounded by double colonnades, two stoiejs in height intei-nally, 
but with three on tbe exterior, the floor of the courtyard being i arsed 
to the height of tbe lower stoiej’’ On eacb face was a handsome gate- 
way, one of which is represented in Woodcut No 291, vhich gnes 

* A\ievi of it, but not a "oorl one i* ** friien in Damcll’t' platc" It i'' parti ilh 

«een in Woodcut No 291 
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a fan idea of tlie style the gieatei iiart of the eastem side of the 
couit has been taken down and removed by the Englisjh to lepaii 
station-ioads and bridges, foi which in then estimation these pillars 
die admnably adapted 

The smallest of the mosques in the city is the Lall Duiwaza oi 
Eed Gate It is in the same style as the others , and its piopylon— 
lepiesented in Woodcut No 292 — displays not only the bold massive- 
ness with which these mosques iveic elected, but shows also that 
stiange adnnvtuie of Hindu and Mahomedan aichitectuie which per- 
vaded the style during the whole period of its continuance 

Of all the mosques remaining at Jaunpoie, the A tala Musjid is 
the most ornate and the most beautiful The colonnades suiioundino 

O 

its court are four aisles in depth, the outer columns, as well as those 
next the court, being double square pillars The three niteimediate 
rows are single square columns, supporting a flat roof of slabs, 
arranged as in Jama temples Evtcinally, too, it is two storeys in 
height, the lower storey being occujned by a senes of ceils opeiimg 
ontwaidly All this is so like a Hindu aiiangemeiit that one might 
almost at first sight be tempted, like Bar on Hiigel, to fancy it was 
originally a Buddhist monaster j’' He failed to remark, howeiei, that 
both here and in the Jumma Musjid the cells open outwardly, and 
are below the level of the couityaid of the mosque — an arrange- 
ment common enough in JIahomedan, but never found in Buddhist, 
buildings Its gateways, howevei, which aie the pnncipal ornaments 
of the outer court, are jmiely Saiacenic, and the western face is 
adorned by three piopylons similar to that lepiesented in the last 
woodcut, but richer and more beautiful, while its inter loi domes and 
roofs are superior to any other specimen of Mahomedan ait I am 
acquainted with of so early an age They are, too, perhaps, more 
sti iking here, because, thoiVgh in juxtaposition with tiie quasi-Hindn- 
ism of the court, they exhibit the arched style of the Saracenic 
aichitects in as great a degree of completeness as it exhibited at 
anj^ subsequent period 

The other buildings hardly require paiticulai mention, though, as 
transition specimens between the two styles, these Jaunpoie examples 
are well worthy of illustration, and in themselves possess a simplicity 
and grandeur not often met with in this style An appearance of 
strength, moieovei, is imparted to them by then sloping walls, which 
IS foreign to oui general conception of Saracenic art, though at Tug- 
luchabad and elsewhere it is earned even further than at Jaunpoie 
Among the Pathans of India the expression of strength is as charac- 
teristic of the stjde as massiveness is of that of the Normans m 
England In India it is found conjoined with a degree of lefinement 
seldom met with elsewheie, and totally tiee from the coaiseness which 
ni other countries usually besets vigour and boldness of design 
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The pcc«l.aut.es of this style aie by no means confined to Hie 
.nital, tliey nieiail at Gazeopoie, and as fai noith as Canoiip. w 
at Benaies tlie examples aie frequent lu tire suburbs of t at ci y, 
at a place called the Bakaraya Kund,i there is a group of tombs, as 
mentioned above, and other buildings belonging to the Moslems, 
which aic smgiilaily pleasing specimens of the Jaiinpore style, an 
tamly belong to the same age as those just desciihed 
d'he kingdom of Jaunpore is also iicli in little tombs and sbiines 
winch the Moslems have used iij) Hindu and Jama pillais, nieiely 
loairanging them after their own fashion These, of coniso, will not 
bear cnticism as architectural designs, but there is always something 
so mclesciibably picturesque about them as faiily to extort adiuiia- 
tion The pnncipal example of this compound style is a mosque at 
Canoiige, known popularly as “Sita ka Easui,” “ Sita’s kitchen ” It 
IS a Jama temple, leananged as a mosque, in the mannei descubed 
atpp 263-4 It measures externally 133 ft by 120 ft The mosque 
itself has four rows of fifteen columns each, and three domes T’he 
cloisteis smiounding the conit aie only two lows in dejith, and 
had oiigmally sixtj^-eight pillars, smallei than those of the mosque 
Externally it has no great beauty, but its pillared couit is veiy 
picturesque and pleasing According to an insciiption ovei its piin- 
cipal gateway, its conversion was effected by Ibialnm Shah, of 
.launpoiG, A D 1406 ^ 


At a latei age, and even aftei it had lost its independence, several 
mipoitant buildings weie elected in the capital and in other towns 
of the kingdom in the style of the day , but none of these, so fai as 

IS now known, are of sufficient importance to reqniie notice in such a 
uoik as the present 


^ ' If the buildings of the Bakaiaya 
Kund had been found ^Ylth^n twenty 
Tildes of Ahniedahad, where there aie 
dozens CNacllv like them, they would 
l ardlj have desen ed a passing lemaik 
Am one familiar wath the stjle would 

Imio aligned them a date-Ai> 1450 oi 
ihoreahouts-and would hardly hme 
roublcd himself to inquire who built 


them, they are so like all otheis of the 
same age 

Cunuingliam’s ‘Ropoits’ foi 
1862-63, vol 1 p 287 Fioiu this I leam 
that the pillais siiriounding the couit 
-on three sides have been leraoved since 
I saw them in 183G-this time, liowevei, 
not by the English 
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rosTi s r-' 

.lummn JIu-iul and nliiri IMo-qiiO'- at Aliinodalnd — Totnin and Mo‘;qnc‘- at fnrkej 
and I’ntna — Biuldjimn in tin ProMuras 


f MItONOIOfll 
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^ icoro\ \ I* 1 ni 
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MiirifTir Mull n 15u 

lliln'lur ‘'hill imirtli rril In rnrliiKii‘''<' 1120 

Mur-iiriT Shill III lliOl 

Gnji nit K roinn n iirtnincr rtf AkhirV 

1 itit-ilom 


Oi tlic Aaiious foini'' Asliuli the S.iiaccinc aiclntcctinc assumed m 
India, that of Ahmed. ihad imiA ]n(>l)ahl;s ho con‘'idciod ns the most 
elegant, as it ccit.iinlA is the most chai.ictcii&tic of all Iso oflici 
loim IS so osscntialh Indi.in .ind no one tolls its talc ^^ltll the same 
nnmi&tali.ahlo distinctness 

As mentioned .ihoic the IMahomcdaiis ni the hist ccntuiy of the 
ITciiia, made a hiilliaiit attemjit to conqnoi Seinde and Gujoiat, aiid 
appaicntly succeeded Imt the county m.is *^0 populous, and its 
ciMli/ation so gicat, th.it the iin.ulcis ueio ahsoihcd, and soon dis- 
appc.aied fioin the scone 

M.ihmud of Gh.i/ni next o\en.m the pioMiicc, hut left no pci- 
inanent maik and oicn aftci the tall of Delhi (a n 11 OG) Guiciaf 
maintained the stiugglc foi indopendonco foi neaily tv,o centuiics 
longei, till Fcioze Tnglnck, in a n 1391, appointed Mn/afiai, a con- 
YCited Eajput, of the Tak clan, to he his vicoioy This, hoivevei 
\\as only on the eic oi the tionhles caused hy the invasion of Tamei- 
lane, and, mulatn dovuno, Gnieiat icmained as independent as hefoie 

The next two ccntiiiies— dining which the Ahmed Shalu dpiasty 
occupied the tliione — weie sjicnt in continual wais and stiuggles 
with then lefiactoiy vassals and the neighhoining chiefs On the 
whole, however, then powei may he said to ha's e heen gradually ou 
the inciease till the death of Bahadni, ad 1536, hnt they nevci 
n holly subdued the lehellious sjniit of then subjects, and ceitanily 
nevei conveited the hulk of them to then faith As a consequence of 
tins, the pimcipal hiiildmgs with Avlnch this chaptei is concerned aie 
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that thoHxua™ Mowed ,ho Mato.cdane, 

though tu such “'*“7^“;" Ln of coneuteahlo 

'""fclLedahad iteelf, howevo., the Ilmdu mfluenoe cout.miod to 
be felt tliioiiglioiit Even tlie mosciues aio Hindu, oi ratlici Jama, m 
eveiy detail, only lieie and them an aicli is mscitcd, not hccanso it 
was wanted consti actively, but because it was a symbol of the faith, 
while in then tombs and palaces even this is geneially ivantmg le 
tiutli of the mattei is, tlie Maboincdans bad foiced tlicmschcs upon 
the most civilized and most essentially building laco at Hint, time 
m India, and the Cbalukyas conqneied tbcii conquciois, and foiccd 
them to adopt foims and omainonts ivhicli weie supcnoi to any the 
invadeis knew oi conld have intiodnced The icsult is a stylo u Inch 
combines all the elegance and finish of Jama oi Chaliikj^aii ait, with 
a ceitain largeness of conception which the llnidii ncvoi qnifo 
attained, but which is characteiistic of tlie people ulio al this tunc 
weie subjecting all India to then sway 

The first seat of the Mahomedan pouei was Anlnluaiia the old 
capital of the Eajpnts, and which, at the time it loll into <hen powci, 
must have been one of the most splendid cities of the East Ifittlc 
now remains of all its magnificence, if ive may tiust what i', said 1>\ 
recent tiaA’elleis who have Msitcd its deserted palaces Ahmed, the 
second king, leinoved the seat of powoi to a town called Kuina- 
wutti, afteiwaids known as Ahinedabad, fiom the name of its second 
foundei, and which, with ehaiacteiistic activity, he set about adoinmg 
with splendid edifices Of these the pi incipal was the Jiimma l\rus)Kl, 
which, though not lemaikable foi its size, is one of the most beautiful 
mosques in the East Its anangemeut will bo uiideistood fiom the 
next plan (Woodcut Ko 293) Its dimensions aio 382 ft bj'^ 238 ft 
ovei all externally , the mosque itself being 210 ft by 95 ft coveiiim 
consequently about 20,000 sq ft Within the mosque itsell aio 200 
pillais, supporting fifteen domes auanged syminetiicallj , the contic 
thiee alone being somewhat laigei and cousideiably highoi than the 

0 oodcut Iso 133), which was being elected at the same tunc bv 
Khumbo Eana within 160 miles of Ahmedabad, it will affoid a fm 
means of comparison between the Jama anrl HTnl i ' ^ 

meufeofthutday Tie fo.m oftLyr, "“■'"’B”- 

u« pactacally I ea.o .n loti 

t'S; '..crer:: 



l^ Id \\ ^Ai: \( i.Nir M.cFfi ri,( 1 1 ni; 


li'K)) \ II 


ml \ii 2''l). uiul 1>\ lli' » 1* • \iu>n <-f • i» h <hvj‘i(.n 

\unMl AIs i>\Mi I* ‘ luit' !•« HI t«i\ "Ut t(i *h«> Ji H f u of till l„|"f 

llnii i<. 'I • i>).i ii I \ 'i)> >ii( l)i* j>1 in nl (l)i«ia«> jUf '*. lit' li, aft< t nil 

Ik in Ik'II* I I i' ♦» r.otli j>l Hi* , it n* • d h ndK Ik iimiiMil ari m- 




I ' ^*1 1 ' ti t, 


fimtch MiiHiioi lo l!i( Iiiuiu.t.iiu 1.1 tin -uutin t n li tl!‘ uf lt '"0 pillar- 
Tlic lifid .un 1. m iilctl.l. {.n tin n m.i .uni tin .uin.mit of I.iIhW 

JCsfo\\(_(l upon tluuu l>ut it Stipuus Juoi* than tlu^ t*> 
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295 I'lnn of tlie Queen s Mo'-quo, i\lir/api)r 
Scale 50 ft to 1 m 


The geueial chaiactei of the eleA'ation will be nuclei stood horn the 
woodcut hfo 294, but uiifoitunately its minaiets aie gone When 
Forbes’ tliew it, they weie still standing, and weie cclebiated in 
Bastem stoiy as the shaking ininaiets of Ahmedabad, an earthquake 
m AD 1818 shook them ^ 
too much, but there are pi— Cr— 

seveial others still stand- i — n^n a p — □ n □ p — □ p / 

mg in the ciW from which Ji u' ^ 

then form can easity be S a ^ ^ J 

restored ; “'a — o'” □ a a — b-'^q a'' a c 

The plan and latoial ]::?VT1 FFTTpI ClWTl Pn’^'^ 
extension of the Jumma l,|£/ 

Musjld are exceptional 295 l>l«n of the Queens Mosque, M.r/ap.,r 
The usual foini taken b^'- Scale 50 a to 1 m 

the mosques at Ahmed- 
ahad was that of the 
Queen’s Mosque at lilirza- 

pore, and consists of three - -f 

domes standing on twelve 

pillais each, with the .*1 

central part so raised as Queen s jMov, 

to admit light to the in- " '' 

tenor ’J lie pie in winch this was effected wiU be imdeietood fiom 
the annexed diagram (Woodcut Ko 297; The pillais which enppoi t 

r # # # 4- J 




290 nic\ation ol the Queen s iMo^ipit, Alir/iiporc 
Scale 50 ft lo 1 in 


o m 




y*, o m 


1 




m Aaraeaabad 

t -0 rows of dwIi/cLmns L^tiThfroof 

tile roof to make up the height 

' See plate in Porbes’ ‘ Onento? at 

UnentaIMemous,’-vol ui cb xxx 
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In front of these internally is a solid halustiade, whioh is geneially 
most iichly ornamented hy eaiving Thus arranged, it -will he per- 
ceived that the necessaiy amount of light is intioduced, as in the 
dium of a Byzantine dome, hut in a moio artistic manner The 
sun’s rays can never fall on the floor, or even so low as the head of 
any one standing thoie The light is leflectcd from the external 
roof into the dome, and perfect ventilation is obtained, with the 
most pleasing effect of illumination without glaie In order further 
to guard against the last dreaded contingency, in most of these 
mosques a sciecn of peifoiated stonework vas introduced between 
the outer dwaif columns These screens were frequently of the 
most exquisite beauty, and in consequence have very geneially been 
removed 

There aie three oi foui mosques at Ahmcdabad, built on the same 
pattern as that last described, but as the style iiiogiessed it became 
more and more Indian The aiclies in front veie frequently omitted, 
and only a scieen of columns appealed, suppoited by two minaiets, 
one at each angle This system ivas earned to its greatest extent at 
Siike], about five miles from the city Mohammed Shah, in a n 1445, 
commenced erecting a tomb (A on Woodcut No 298) here, in honour 
of Ahmed Gunj Buksh, the friend and adMsei of his father The 
stjde of these buildings may be ]udged of from the woodcut (No 299, 
page 532), lepiesenting the pavihon of sixteen jnllais in front ot 
this tomb (I in Woodcut No 298) They are of the usual simple out- 
line of the style — a tall, square base , the shafts square, and with no 
ornament except a counteisinlung on the angles, and crowned with 
a moderately projecting bracket-capital The building is loofed ivith 
nine small domes, insignificant in themselves, but both internally 
and externally forming as pleasing a mode of loofing as ever was 
applied to such a small detached building of this class The mosque 
(D) was completed in a d 1451, and Mahmrid Beguira added after- 
wards a tomb for himself (B) and one foi his wife Eajbaie (0) With 
then accompanjnng palaces and tombs these make up one of the most 
important groups ui the neighbourhood The whole are constructed 
without a single aich, all the pillars have the usual bracket capitals 
of the Hindus, and all the domes aie on the horizontal principle In 
the large tomb an attempt has been made to get a larger dome than 
the usual octagonal arrangement would admit of, but not quite suc- 
cessfully The octagon does not accord vnth the substructure, and 
either wider spaces ought to have been introduced oi a jiolygon of a 
greater number of sides employed The mosque is the perfection of 
elegant simplicity, and is an impiovement on the plan of the Jumma 
Musjid There are five domes in a line, as there, but they are placed 
ncaiei to one anothei, and though of greater diameter the width of 
the whole is less, and they aie only two ranges in depth Except the 
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298 Plan of fomljs and Mosque at Sirkej (Fiom a Sketch bj T C Hope, Lsq ) Stale 100 ft to 1 in 
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llootee Musjicl at Agia, to be desciibed beieaftei, tlieie is no mosque 
in India moie leniaikable foi sinijile elegance as tbis 



Besides these laigci mosques 
theie aie soveial smallei ones of 
gieat beauty, of Avhich two — those 
of ]\Ioohafiz Khan and the Eani 
Sqm — aie pie-emincnt The ele- 
vation of the fiist IS by no means 
happy, but its details aie exquisite, 
and it letains its minaiets, wluch 
IS too seldom the case As will be 
seen fiom the woodcut, as well as 
fiom those of the Jumma and 
Queen’s Mosques (Nos 291, 296), 
the lowei part of the minaiets is 
of puie Hindu aichitectuie, all the 
bases at Ahmedabad aie neithei 
inoie noi less than the peipendiculai 


300 Mosque -It MoohWzKhm basement of Hindu oi 

Scale 25 It to 1 in Jaiua teinplcs elongated Eveiy 

foim and eveiy detail ma}' be found 
at Ghandiavati oi Abu, except in one paiticulai — on the angles of 
all Hindu temples aie niches containing images This the Moslem 
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could not toleiate, so lie filled them with tiaceiy We can follow 
the piogiess of the development of this foim, fioin the fiist rude 
attemj)t in the Jumina Miisjid, through all its stages to the exquisite 
patterns of the Queen’s Mosque at Miizapoie Aftei a centuiy’s expe- 
rience they piodiiced foims which as aichitectuial ornaments will, in 
then OVT .1 class, stand comparison with any employed in any age oi in 
any pait of the woild, and in doing this they invented a class of 
window-tiaceiy in which they weie also uniivalled The specimen 
below (Woodcut No 301), fiom a window in a deseciated mosque 
in the palace (the Bhuddei) will convej' an idea of its elahoiateness 



301 Wmdo^v in Bluidder ai Ahniedab id (From a Photograph by Colonel Biggs ) 


and giace It would he difiicult to excel the skill with which the 
vegetable foims aie conventionalised just to the extent lequiied foi 
the purpose The equal spacing also of the subject by the thiee oidi- 
naiy tiees and foui palms, takes it out of the categoiy of direct imita- 
tion of natuie, and lenders it sufiioiently stiiictural foi its situation, 
but peihaps the gieatest skill is shown in the even maunei in which 
the pattern is spiead over the whole surface There are some exqui- 
site specimens of tracery in precious marbles at Agia and Delhi, but 
none quite etjual to this 

Above the loof of the mosques the minarets are alwaj’-s round 
towers slightly tapering, as in the mosque of Moohafiz Khan (Wood- 
cut No 300), relieved by galleries displaying great richness in the 
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Biackets wliicli suppoit them as ■well as in the halustiades -n^hich 
piotect them The to-n-ei al-ways teimmates in a conical top lelieved 
hy vaiious disks They aie, so fai as I kno-w, the only minaiets 
helongmg to mosques -which siupass those of Cano in heanty of outline 
01 iichness of detail, excexitmg those of the Eani Sij)ii mosque, 
winch aie still moie beautiful Indeed, that mosque is the most 
exquisite gem at Alnnedabad, both in plan and detail It is -vsithout 
aiches, and eveiy pait is such as only a Hindu queen could oidei, and 
only Hindu aitists could caive ^ 


Tombs 

Knowing the style, it would not be difficult to piedicate the foim 
of the tombs The simplest would be that of Abu Tourab , an octa- 



J02 Tomb of Meer Abu Tounib 
ScUe 60 a to 1 m 

gonal dome suppoited on twelve 
pillais, and tins extended on eveiy 
side, but always lemaining a 
squaie, and the entiances being 
in the centie of the faces The 
diiSeience between this and the 
Jama aiiangement is that the 
lattei IS diagonal (Woodcut No 
119), while these aie squaie The 
supeiioiity of the Hindu mode is 
appaient at a glance Not, it is tiue, m so small an aiiangement as 
that last quoted, but in the tombs at Sukej (\Voodcut No 298), the 
effect IS so monotonous as almost to become uupleasing IVith the 
Jams this nevei is the case, howevei numeious the pillais may be 
Besides the monotony of the squaie plan, it was felt at Sukej — 
as alieady pointed out — that the octagonal dome fitted awkwardly on 
to its supports This was remedied, to a great extent in the tomb of 
Syad Osman, built in a n 460 by Mahmud Beguiia In this instance 
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303 PUn and Llevilion of 1 omb of M vl 
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' As it IS impossible by a woodcut to 
come} an impression of the beauty of 
these mosques, the leader is refened 


to the photogiaphs of ‘ Architectuie of 
Ahmedabad,’ &.c 
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tlie base of tlie dome is a dodecagon, and a veiy con&ideiable amount 
of vaiietj^ IS obtained by giouping tlie pillais in twos and foiiis, 
and by the diffeient spacing Tn elevation tlie dome looks heavy foi 
the substiuctiue, but not so in peispective, and when the scieens 
weie added to inclose the cential squaie, it was altogethei the 
most successful sepulchial design earned out in the pillaied style at 
Ahmedabad 

Towaids the end of then caieei, the aichitects of Ahmedabad 
evinced a stiong tendency to leveit to the aiched foims geneially 
used by then brethien in othei countiies Mahmud Begun a built 
himself a tomb neai Kaiia, which is wholly in the aiched style, and 
remains one of the most splendid sepulchies in India ^ He also 
erected at Butwa, near Ahmedabad, a tomb ovei the giave of a saint, 
which IS in eveiy lespect in the same style So little, howevei, weie 
the buildeis accustomed to aiched foims, that, though the plan is 
judiciously disposed by placing smallei aiches outside the laigei, so 
as to abut them, still all those of the outei lange have fallen down, 
and the whole is veiy much ciippled, while the tomb without aiches, 
that stands within a few yaids of it, lemains entire The scale of the 
two, howevei (Plan No 305), reveals the seciet of the piefeience 
accorded to the aich as a constiuctive expedient The laigei pieis, 
the widei spaeing, the whole dimensions, were on a giandei scale 
than could be attamed with beams only, as the Hindus used them 
As the Gieeks and Homans employed these features, any dimensions 
that weie feasible with aiches could be attained by pillais, but 
the Hindus worked to a smaller modulus, and do not seem to have 
known how to increase it It must, however, be remarked that they 
geneially used pillars only in courts, where there was notbmg to 
compare them with but the spectator’s own height , and there 
the forms employed by them were large enough It was only 
when the Moslems came to use them externally, and in conjunction 
with arches and othei larger features, that their diminutive scale 
became appaient 

It IS peihaps the evidence of a declining age to find size becoming 
the principal aim But it is certainly one great and imjiortant 
ingredient in architectural design, and so thought the latei aichitects 
of Ahmedabad In then later mosques and buildings they attained 
greater dimensions, but it was at the expense of all that renders then 
earlier style so beautiful and so interesting ^ 


* Described furtbei on, p 538, Wood- 
cuts Nos 306 and 307 

* I understand fiom Mi Buigess that, 
dunng bis recent visit to Ahmedabad, 
he copied a niimbei of insciiptions fiom 
the mosques theie which piove that some 


of the names given to the buildings aie 
erroneous When these are published 
new names and dates must in some 
instances be given to several of the build- 
ings, but the alterations, as I understand 
it, aie not very important 
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Besides tlio lnn1dnie:s of ilic elnssos filxno oiinmoiatcd, tlieie aic 
scvein] smallci ol)iocts of ai I .if Ahmed, iliad •winch aic of csfiaoHlniai v 
he.aiify Among fhese aio sc^c^al howhes oi deep wells, -vMth hioad 
fliglits of ste])s leading dow n to ihem, and oi namentod w ith pillais and 
< 2 ,alleiics to as gieat an extent ,is some ol the laigest hnildings alw c 
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A 


giound It leqnues a peisonal experience of tlie giatefiil coolness of 
a snhteiianean apaitment in a hot climate to appieciate such a class 
of buildings, and in the rainy West ire haidly loiow^ hoiv valuahle 
watei may hecomo 

Another object of aichitectiiial beauty is found in the inflo'w and 
oiitflo'w^ sluices of the gieat tanlcs ■winch abound eveiywlieie aioiind 
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tlie city Nowlioie did tlio inhabiiaiits of Ahincdabad show how 
essentially they wcio an aichitectxual people, as m these ntilitaiian 
woiks It was a necessitj’’ of then natnie that eveiy oh]ect should he 
made ornamental, and then success was as gieat in these as ni their 
mosques oi jialaees 


Buildings in iiic Puovinci^s 

In addition to the nuineioiis edifices that adoin the capital, theie 
aie, as hinted above, sevcial in the piovincial capitals that aie well 
woithy of notice Among these the Jiimnia Mns]id at Cambay is 
perhaps the most splendid It was elected in a D 1325, in the time ol 
Jlohamnied Shah Goii, and is only mfeiioi to that of the capital in 
size Itmeasuies ovei all 200 ft by 210 ft, and its intenial coiiit 
120 ft by 135 ft Except being somewhat smallei in scale, its plan and 
anangements aio almost identical inth those of the Altiimsh Mosque 
(Woodcut No 283) at Ajmix but, when it is looked into, it Avoiild 
be difficult to conceive two buildings moie essentially diffeient than 
these two are The scieeii of aiches at Cambay, only thiee in mimbei, 
aie plain even to baldness, and low, in oidei to fit the dimensions 
of the Jama pillais of the inteiioi These lattei aie all bonowed 
fiom deseciated temples, and in this instance certainly leaiianged 
without much attention to congiuity oi aichitcctuial effect Still the 
effect IS pictuiesque, and the paits being employed foi the pmposes 
for which they weie designed, theie is no offensive incongruity any- 
wheie 

One of the most lemaikable featuies in this mosque is the tomb, 
which its foundei, Imiai ben Ahmed Kajeiani elected for himself 
It IS wholly composed of Hindu lemains, and is two stoiej’^s in height, 
and was ci owned with a dome 28 ft m diametei The paits, how- 
evei —boil owed, appaientiy, fiom diffeient buildings — weie so badly 
fitted together that, after standing some thiee centuiies it fell in, 
and has since lemained a luin, singulaily jnctuiesque in fonn and 
exquisite in detail, but a monument of the folly of emjiloying building 
materials foi any purpose but that foi which they weie designed ^ 
'Pheie IS another mosque at Baioach, not unlike this one in design 
but smallei, being only 136 ft ovei all north and south, and it has— 
now, at least— no courtyaid , but some of its details, bonowed fiom 
Hindu temples, aie veiy beautiful 

There are also two very beautiful mosques at Dolka, a city twenty- 
two miles south west from Ahmedabad, almost identical in size and 

^ All tlie paiticulars above quoted 
regarding that mosque aie deiived from 
a work published in Bombay in 1868, 
entitled, ‘ Surat, Baioach, and othei old 


Cities of Goojerat ’ By T 0 Hope, 
BOS Illiistiated by photogiaphs, 
plans, and i\ith desciiptive te\t 
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plan, being oacli of them ‘^qnaics of ahoni IjO ft, anti the mosque- 
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fiont coveied "with five domes 
and the scieen-tvall with tlirce 
ai dies each ^ 

The most hcanti fill, however, 
of fheso piovincial examples is 
the toinh at Mahmiidahad, of its 
class one of the most beautiful 
111 India (U oodent No 30G) It 
vas elected by the same Mah- 
nnid Ecgiina, a o 1484, who 
elected the tomb of Kiitiib-nl- 
Aliim at Pmtv a, desenbed above 
('Woodcut No dot), and is said 
to h.nc been designed by the 
same aichitect This is, how- 
ovci a f,ii 11101 e successful ex- 
amiilc, and though small — it 
IS only 94 ft squaio, exclusive 
of the jioich — tlicic is a sim- 


^on rhn onomi) of Alnliinud ncf,tirrn ii<'ir 
Knir i S( ilf 50 ft to 1 in 
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plicity about its plan, a solidity and balance of paits in the design, 
which IS not always foniid in these tombs, and has laiel)^ if evei, 
been snipassed in any tomb in India The details, too, aie all ele- 
gant and appiopnate, so that it onlj’’ wmnts somewhat in ci cased 
dimensions to rank among the veiy fiist of its class Its constiiic- 
tive aiiangements, too, aio so jicrfect that no alteiations in them 
would be lequiied, if the scale had been veij'^ much in ci cased 

The tomb itself is suiiounded by a screen of peifoiated stone- 
work, of the vcij’- finest tiacciy, and \vith its double verandah aids in 
giving the sepulchial chambei that seclusion and lepose so indis- 
pensable in a mausoleum ^ 


’ There IS a lory good view of the 
tomb in Mr Giindla's’s ‘Vicns of the 


East’, but the plan and details lioro 
guen aie fiom Mr Hope’s nolle, sup cit 
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Tul Ghoii of I\Iaiuln ailaincd independence about the 

same tune as the Slim his of .Tannpoie — Sultan Dilawar, ^^ho govemed 
tlie piO'\unco fiom a d 1BS7, liaving a^-sumed tlie title of Shah in 
AD 1401 It IS, hoi\e\ei, to lus succe‘'Soi ITo^.hang, that Mandu 
ones its gicatno'^s and all the finest of its buildings The state 
continued to jirospei ns one of the independent I\Ioslein jinncipali- 
ties till AD lo34, ■v^hcn it -was incorpoiatcd -vvitli Giperat, and was 
iinally annexed to Akbai dominion in A D 15GS 

The oiiginal cajutal of the state %\as Dhai, an old ITindu citr, 
twenty miles noitln\aid of IMandu to Inch the seat of govemmeut 
was ti.insfciicd aftci it became independent Though an old and 
^euelated city of the Hindu'-, Dhai contains no e^ndeiice of its former 
gieatness, except tAAo mo'?qucs elected A\holl\ of Jama lemains The 
piincipal of these, the Jumma ]Miisjid, has a couityard measimng 
102 ft 1101 th and south, by 131 ft in the othei diiection The 
mosque itself is 119 ft by 40 ft 6 in , and its loof is supported by 
sixty-foui pillais of Jama aiclutectuie, 12 ft 6 in in height, and all 
of them moie oi' less iichly caived, and the thiee domes that adorn it 
aie also of puiely Hindu foim The eouit is sunounded bj* an aicade 
containing fortj'-fotii columns, 10 ft in height, but equally iich in 
cairmg There is heie no screen of aiches, as at the Kutiib oi at 
Ajmii Internally nothing is visible but Hindu pillars, and, except 
foi their disposition and the piayei-niches that adoin the westem 
wall, it might be taken foi a Hindu building In this instance, 
howeA’’ei, theie seems no doubt that theie is nothing siiii The 
pillais haA’^e been biought from deseciated temiiles in the tonn, and 
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aiiauged lieie by tlie BraliomecUiis as \vc now find tliem, piobably 
befoio tbe tiansfoienco of tbc capital to Mandu 

Tlio otbei niosqiio is. similar to tins one, and only slightly smallei 
It has long, howevei, ceased to be used as a place of piayei, and is 
sadly otit of icpau It is called the Lit IMnspd, fioin an non pillai 
now lying half-biiiicd in fiont of its gateway This is gcncially 
supposed to have been a pillai of victoiy, liLo that at the Kntub, 
but this ean haidly be the case If it a\cio intended foi an oina- 
incntal puiposc, it i\onld have been cithci loiind oi octagonal, and 
had some oiiiainental foini As it is, it is only a sqnaie bai of non, 
some 20 ft oi 25 ft in licight, and 9 in section, vithout any oiiia- 
mental foim Avhatcici My impicssion is, that it was used foi some 
useful constiuctivo puipose, like those vhicli suppoited the false 
loof in the Pagoda at Kanaiuc (anic, page 128) Theic aic some 
holes thioiigh it, which tend fnrthci to make this view of its oiigin 
piobable But, bo this as it inaj*, it is anothei cinions pi oof of 
the employment of laigc masses of vionght-iion by tlic Iliiidns 
at a tiiiic when they veie supposed to be incapable of any such 
mechanical cveiti on Its date is piobably that of the pillai s of the 
mosques ivheic it is found, and fiom then style tliey piobably belong 
to the lOth 01 11th con tunes 

The site on which the city of Mandu is placed is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in India It is an extensive plateau, 
detached fiom the mainland of Malwa by a deep lavine about 300 
to 400 yaids acioss, wheie iiaiiowest, and nouheie less than 200 ft 
in depth This is ciossed by a noble causeway, defended by thiee 
gateways, and flanked by tombs on cithei hand The plateau is 
sniionnded by walls elected on the bniik of the cliff — it is said 
28 miles in extent This, howevei, conveys a veiy eiioneous idea 
of the size of the place, unless qualified by the infoimation that the 
walls follow the sinuosities of the lavines wheievei they occui, and 
many of these cut into the hill a mile oi two, and aie onlj'- half a 
mile aoioss The plateau may be foui oi five miles east and west, 
and thiee miles noith and south, most jileasingly diveisified in suiface, 
abounding in w’-atei, and feitile in the highest degree, as is too iilainly 
evidenced by the rank vegetation, which is teaiing the buildings of 
the city to pieces or obscuiing them so that they can haidly be seen 

The finest building in the city is the Jumma Musjid, commenced 
and nearly completed by Hoshang, the second king, who reigned fiom 
A D 1405 to A D 1432, which, thougli not veiy laige, is so simjile and 
grand in outline and details, that it ranks high among the monu- 
ments of its class Its dimensions are externally 290 ft by 275 ft , 
exclusive of the poich 

Internally, the cointyaid is almost an exact .square of 1G2 ft , and 
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would bo quilo so, -woic it. not Hint iwo of ilic ]uoi.s on tlie east and 
wcsl faces aic doubled In olboi icsjiccis the foui sides af flic couit 
aro oxaclly sinnlai, eacb beiuo oiiiaiueulod bv ele-ven great aiclies 
of pieciscly tbo same dnnonsions and lieigbl, suppoited by pieis oi 
pillais, each of ono single block ot icd sandsfoiio The oiih ^allety 
aUoinptcd is, that tlio oast side has iA\o ai cades in dcptli Ilic noitlv 
and south tliice -while the nest side oi that far iiig j\rocca, has fiAo, 
besides being oiiiaiuciitcd In thico gioat domes, each 42 ft in 
di.iinctei 

As mil bo seen on the jdan (Woodcut No .208), theso huge domes 
aie buiipoited each In tweleo pillais 'J'hc jullais aio all equally 

sp.iccd, the aichitect 

Isu nig omitted, ioi the 
•'ako of uiiiioimity, to 
mden the ccnti.il ave- 
nues on the iiitoi sec- 
tion ol which the domes 
stand It lullow s liom 
this that the loin sides 
of the octagon suppoit- 
nig the dome, which 
aio ])aiallel to the sides 
of the couit axe shoitei 
than the foux dxagoual 
sides Intcxnalh, tins 
pioduccs a vciy awk- 
waxd appeal ance, but 
it could not have been 
a^Oldcd cxcojit bv xun- 
ning into anothex dillx- 
eulty — that of liaA ing 
oblong spaces at the 
intexsectxons ol the 
widex aisles with the 
naiiowei to xihiclx the smallcx domes must hn\e been fitted Pcihajis, 
on the Axliole, the aichitect took the less inconvenient coxiiso of the 
t\\ 0 

The Intel 101 oi the couit is lejiicsonted in Woodcut No 309, and 
lox simple giandoux and expicssxon of powei it may, peihaps, be 
taken as one oi the veiy best specimens now to bo found in India. 
It is, how'ecei, fast falling to decay, and a few ycais inoie max 
dcpiivo it ol most of that beauty winch so iinpiesscd me when I 
A isited it in 1839 

The tomb oi the foundci, wdiich stands behind the mosque, though 
not lemaikable loi size, is a voiy giand specimen ol the last lesting- 
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309 Courtyard of Great Jlosque at Mandu (From a Sketch by the Author ) 


place of a stein old Patban Icing Botli internally and exteinally it 
IS leveted witli wliite inaible, aitistically, but not constmctively, 
applied, and consequently in many places peeling off Tbe light is 
only admitted by tbe dooiway and two small windows, so that tbe 
inteiioi IS gloomy, but not moie so tban seems suitable to its 
destination 

On one side of tbe mosque is a splendid Dbaimsala, oi ball, 230 ft 
long, suppoited by tbiee ranges of pillars, twenty-eigbt in each row 
These aie either boiiowed from a Hindu edifice, oi formed by some 
native architect from stones originally Hindu, and on tbe north side 
is a porch, which is avowedly only a le-eiection of the pillars of a 
Jama dome 

The palaces of Mandu are, however, peihaps even more remark- 
able than its mosques Of these the piincipal is called Jehaj Mehal, 
fiom its being situated between two great tanks — almost literally in 
the water, like a “ ship ” It is so covered with vegetation that it is 
almost impossible to sketch oi photograph it,^ but its mass and pic- 
turesque outline make ifc one of the most lemarkable edifices of its 
date, veiy unlike the refined elegance after u aids introduced by the 
Moguls, but well worthy of being the residence of an independent 
Pathan chief of a Avairioi state 

The principal apaitment is a vaulted hall, some 24 ft wide by 

A Mew of tins palace, but not fioin the best point of view, will be found in 
miiot’s ‘ Views m the East ’ 
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twice tliat lengtli, and 24 ft in lieiglit, flanked 'by buttresses 
massive enongb to suppoit a vault foui times its section x^cioss tbe 
end of the ball is a range of apartments tbiee storeys rn beigbt, and 
the upper ones adorned wrtb rude, bold, balconied windows Beyond 
tbis IS a long lange of vaulted balls, standing in tbe watei, wbicb 
weie apparently tbe living apartments of tbe palace Like tbe rest 
of tbe palace tbey aie bold, and massive to a degree seldom found in 
Indian edifices, and produce a corresponding etfect 

On tbe blink of tbe precipice OA’^ei looking tbe valley of tbe Nei- 
bndda is anotbni palace, called tbat of Baz Babadur, of a lighter and 
more elegant cbaiactei, but even more ruined tban tbe noitbein 
palace, and scattered over tbe whole plateau are rums of tombs and 
buildings of every class and so vaiied as almost to defy desciiption 
In then solitude, m a vast uninhabited jungle, tliej’’ convey as vivid 
an impiession of tbe ephemeral splendour of these j\Iabomedan 
dynasties as anything in India, and, if illustrated, would alone suffice 
to prove bow wonderfully then builders bad grasped tbe true elements 
of aicbitectuial design 
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Kuclam ul Roussoul Mosque, Gaui— Adinah Mosque, Malclah 


Capital Gatjr 

It is not voiy easy to undei stand wLy tlie aicliitects of JMalwa 
slionld liave adopted a style so essentially aicuate as tliat wliicli we 
find in tlie capital, wliile tlieii bietliien, on eitliei hand, at Jannpoie 
and Ahmedahad, clung so fondly to a tiabeate foim wheievei they 
had an oppoitunity of employing it The Mandu aichitects had the 
same initiation to the Hindu forms m the mosques at Dhai , and theie 
must have been innumerable Jama temples to furnish mateiials to 
a fai gi eater ei4;ent than we find them utilised, but we neithei find 
them boirowing noi imitating, but adhering steadily to the pointed- 
arch style, which is the essential characteiistic of their art in foieign 
countries It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why in Bengal 
the trabeate style nevei was in vogue The countiy is practically 
without stone, or any suitable material for forming eithei pillars oi 
beams Having nothing but brick, it was almost of necessity that 
they employed arches everywhere, and in every building that had any 
pretensions to permanency The Bengal style being, however, the only 
one wholly of brick in India Proper, has a local individuality of its 
own, which is curious and interesting, though, from the natuie of the 
material, deficient in many of the higher qualities of ait which cha- 
racterise the buildings constructed -with larger and better mateiials 
Besides elaboratmg a pointed-arched buck style of then own, the 
Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most im- 
portant influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in more 
modem times As already mentioned in describing the chuttne at 
Alwar {ante, p 474), the Bengalis, taking advantage of the elasticity 
of the bambu, universally employ in then dwellings a curvilinear 
form of roof, which has become so familiar to then eyes, that they 
consider it beautiful (Woodcut No 310) It is so in fact when 
hainbu and thatch are the materials employed, but when tianslated 
into stone oi buck aichitectuie, its taste is more questionable There 

2 N 
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IS, liowevoi, so mncli that is conventional in architecture, and beauty 
depends to such an oxtent on association, that strangers are hardly 

fail judges in a case of this sort Bo 
this as it may, ceitain it is, at all events, 
that aftci being elaboiated into a featuie 
of poimanent architecture in Bengal, this 
cuivilmeai form found its way in the 
17th century to Delhi, and in the 18th 
to Lahoie, and all the intennediatc hmld- 
ings fiom, say A 1) 1650, betiay its pie- 
scnco to a gioatci oi less extent 

It IS a cunous illustration, howovei, 
of how much thcio is in aichitecture 
that lb conventional and how far fami- 
lial ity may icndei that beautiful which 
is not so abstiactedly, that while to the Euiopean eye this form 
always icmains unploasing, to the native oyo — Hindu oi Mahomedan 
— it is the most elegant of modem in\ cntions ^ 

Even iiiespcctivo, howovei, of its local peculiarities, the aichi- 
tcctuio of Gam, the Mahomedan capital of Bengal, deseives attention 
for its extent and the iranionsc vaiioty of detail which it displays 
Bengal, appaiently because it nas so distant fiom'tho capital, was 
elected into a scpaiate kingdom almost simultaneously ivith Delhi itself 
Slahommad Bakhtiai Khilji, goveinoi of Beiai undei Kutuh ud-din, 
became first lung of the djmasty in a d 1203, and was succeeded by a 
long lino of foity-eight lungs, till the state was absorbed into Akhar’s 
vast kingdom in a d 1573, undei Daud Khan ben Suleiman Though 
none of these kings did anything that entitles them to a place in 
general history, they possessed one of tho lichest portions of India, 
and employed then wealth in adorning then capital with buildings, 
ivhich, when in a state of lopau, must have been goigeous, even if not 
always in tho best taste. The climate of Bengal is, howevei, singu- 
laily mimical to tho jnesoivation of architectural remains If " - 
loots of a tree of the fig kind once find a resting-place m any cievii ~ 
of a building, its destruction is inevitable, and even without ns 
the luxmiant growth of tho jungle hides the building so completely 
that it IS sometimes difficult to discover it — always to explore i 
Add to this that Gaui is singularly well suited to facilitate th 
lemoval of materials by water-caniage During the summer in ■ 
dation, boats can float up to any of tho ruins, and after emhar 



* In tins respect it is something like 
the cuivilinear pediments nhioh Roman 
and Italian aicliitects emplnj ed as \s m- 


dow heads Though detestable in them 
solves, jot we use and admire tin 
because n e are accustomed to them 
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01 Bnclvs. <liop cl(mji Uie bhcam to any new capital iliat niaj'’ 
1)0 ii‘.ing Jt llins ]i.ij)])cnK tlmt Mooishcclaliacl, Hoogly, and even 
Calcutla, aio iieh m spoils of the old Pathan capital of Bengal, 
•while if has ifself hecoinc only a niass of pictincsquc hut almost 
iiidi^-fingiiishahlo i urns 

'J’he titv of Thnu was a famous capital of the Hindus long hefoio 
it was fah( u posscssum of h^ the Mahomedans The Sen and 
Bollala dMiasfios of Bengal seem to have icsided hoic, and no doubt 
adorned if wiih fcinjilos and edifices woith} of then fame and wealth 
'rh(‘s(> howcAoi, wcie piohahly piincipall> in buck, though adoincd 
wifh fallal's ninl defails in what used to bo called blaek maiblc, but 
Mi'ins io bo an indiiiafcd polstoiio of \ciy fine giaiu, and wdiich takes 
i beiuliful jiolish Man> fiagiiiciifs of Hindu ait in tins niatciial 
aio foiiiid among fho iiiins, and if caiefully examined might enable 
us in itsfoio flu s(\lo Hs infeiesf, howovci, pnncipallj lies in the 
infhaiioo if had mi flic 3rahoniodan sf^lo fhat succeeded it It is 
noithoi liho fhat of Delhi 1101 Jaunpoie, noi an} othei st} lo, but one 
pinch ha.il, and nof wiflmuf considciable ineiif in ifself, ifs piinciiial 
f liainctoi jsfie King hca\ \ shoit jullais of sfono 8U]>poi ting pointed 
ni<hcsand ^'^ulfs, m bnck—wln leas at Jaunpoie, foi nistnnco, light 
pillars < nind lion/onf il aichitia\es and flat ceilings 

'J'ho goiieial elmi K fei of fhe sf >10 will bo scon in the example 
fiom a mosque talhd the ICudam ul Boiissoul at Gain, and is b}' no 
iiu ans do'oid of aichileefuial meiit (\Yo()dcut No 311) The solidity 
of the sujijioifs go fai to ledcein the nihcicnt weakness of buck aichi- 
te‘olui<‘, and b\ gning fho aiches a film bisc to sfait fiom, plc^ents 
the smallness of fhen paifs fiom iiiiuiing the genoial cflcct It also 
presenfs, though in a ^cly subdued foim, the cuiMlineai foim of the 
I oof, which IS so chaiacf eristic of the sf>lc 

In Gam itself tlieic aio two veiy handsome mosques — the Golden 
and fhe Baiah Duiwn/a, oi twclvc-dooied Both then fai^ades aie in 
sfono, and covoicd with loliaged patterns in low'-ioliof, boiioAved cm- 
dently fjom the toiia-cotfa oinamenfs which wcio moic fiequontly 
emiilo^ed, and continued a favoinito mode of adorning fa9adcs downi 
to the time of the election of the Kantonuggui toinplo illustiatcd 
above (Woodcut No 203) In the iiiteiior then pillais have gcnc- 
lall} been removed, and the vaults consequently fallen in, so that it 
IS not easy to pidgo of then eflect, even if the lunglo would admit of 
the whole aie i being giasped at once Then genoial disposition may 
bo judged of, how'ox'oi, by the plan on page 549 (Woodcut No 312) 
of the Admail mosque at ]\Ialdah, which foinicd at the time it was 
elected the northeni siibuib of the capital Pioni insciiptions upon it, 
it appeals that this mosque w'as elected bj'’ Sikandoi Shah, one of the 
most ilhistiious of his laco (a n 1358-1307), wuth the intention of 
being hiniboH bin icd within ils piccmcts, oi in its immediate ncigh- 

2 X 2 
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IS, howovei, so much that is conventional in architecture, and beauty 
depends to such an extent on association, that strangers are hardly 

fair judges in a case of this sort Be 
this as it may, ceitain it is, at all events, 
that aftei being elaborated into a feature 
of poimanent architecture in Bengal, this 
cuivilineai form found its way in the 
17th centuiy to Delhi, and in the 18th 
to Lahore, and all the intermediate build- 
ings fiom, say a d 1650, betiay its pre- 
sence to a gieatei oi less extent 

It IS a cuiious illustiation, howevei, 
of how much there is in aichitectuio 
that IB conventional and how fai fami- 
lial ity may lendei that beautiful which 
IS not so abstiactcdly, that while to the Euioiiean eye this foim 
ahvays lemains unjileasmg, to the native eye — ITindu oi Mahomedan 
— it IS the most elegant of modem inventions ^ 

Even 11 respective, howevei, of its local peculiarities, the archi- 
tectuie of Gaui, the Mahomedan capital of Bengal, deserves attention 
for its extent and the immense vanety of detail which it disiilays 
Bengal, apparently because it was so distant fiom'the caxntal, was 
elected into a sepaiato Icingdom almost simultaneously vutli Delhi itself 
Mahommad Balchtiai Khilji, governor of Beiai undei Kutub ud-din, 
became fiist king of the djoiasty in a d 1203, and was succeeded by a 
long lino of foity-oight kings, till tho state was absorbed into Akbar’s 
vast kingdom in a d. 1573, under Daud Khan ben Suleiman Though 
none of these kings did anything that entitles them to a place in 
general history, they possessed one of tho richest portions of India, 
and employed their wealth in adorning then capital with buildings, 
which, when in a state of lopaii, must have been goigeous, even if not 
always in tho best taste. The climate of Bengal is, howevei, smgu- 
laily inimical to the piesorvation of architectural remains If the 
roots of a tree of the fig kind once find a resting-place in any crevice 
of a building, its destruction is inevitable, and even without this, 
the luxuiiant giowth of tho jungle hides the building so completely, 
that it IS sometimes difficult to discover it — always to explore it 
Add to this that Gam is singularly well suited to facilitate the 
removal of materials by water-carriage During tho summer inun- 
dation, boats can float up to any of tho ruins, and after embarking 
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stones 01 bucks, diop clown tlie stieam to any new capital that may 
bo using It tbns bappcns that Mooisbeclabacl, IJoogly, and even 
Calcutta, aie iicli in spoils of tlie old Patban capital of Bengal, 
while it has itself become only a mass of pictuiesque but almost 
indistinguishable luins 

The city of Gaui was a famous capital of the Ilindus long bofoie 
it ivas taken possession of by the Mahomedans The Sen and 
Bellala dynasties of Bengal seem to have lesided heie, and no doubt 
adoiiied it with temples and edifices wmithy of then fame and wealth 
These, howc\ci, iveio piobably piincipally in biick, though adorned 
with pillais and details in what used to bo called black maiblo, but 
seems to bo an induiated potstono of veiy fine giain, and which takes 
a beautiful jiobsh Many fiagments of Uinclu ait m this mateiial 
.lie found among the nuns, and if caiefully examined might enable 
us to icstoio the style Its inteiest, howevci, piincipally lies in the 
influence it had on the Mahomedan Bt 3 do that succeeded it It is 
ncithei like that of Delhi noi Jaunpoio, noi any othei style, but one 
imiel^ loc.d, and not without consideiable meiit in itself, its principal 
cb.nacleiistic being heaiy shoit pillais of stone supporting pointed 
aichcs and vaults, in buck — wlieieas at Jaunpoie, foi instance, light 
pillais earned hoii/ontal aichitiaves and flat ceilings 

Tlie genoial chaiactei of the stjlowill bo seen in the example 
from a mosque called the Kudam ul Eoussoul at Gaui, and is by no 
means devoid of aichitcctuial meiit (Woodcut No 311) The solidity 
of the suppoits go fai to icdeem the inhcient weakness of buck archi- 
tectuie, and by giving the aichcs a fiim base to stait flora, prevents 
the smallness of then paits fiom in}uiing the geneial effect It also 
picscnts, though in a vci^' subdued fom, the cuiMlineai foim of the 
loof, which IS so chaiactei istic of the style 

In Gain itself tlieio aie twm vciy handsome mosques — the Golden 
and the Baiah Duiwura, oi twelvc-dooied Both then fayades aio in 
stone, and covcied wuth foliaged patterns in low’--ielief, boiiowed evi- 
dently fiom the toiia-cotta ornaments which w^eie inoio fiequently 
employed, and continued a favouiite mode of adorning facades doivn 
to the time of the election of tho Kantonuggui temple illustiated 
above (Woodcut No 203) In tho inteiior thou pillais have gene- 
lally been icraoved, and tho vaults consequently fallen in, so that it 
IS not easy to ]udgo of then effect, even if tho jungle would admit of 
the w^hole aiea being giasped at once Then general disposition may 
bo judged of, howovei, by the plan on page 649 (AVoodcut No 312) 
of tho Adinah mosque at Maldah, which formed at tho time it was 
elected tlie northern subuib of tho capital Fiom inscriptions uiion it, 
it appeals that this mosquo was oiectcd by Sikandei Shah, one of the 
most illustiious of his lace (a d 1358-1367), with tho intention of 
being himself buried within its piecincts, oi in its immediate neigh- 

2 X 2 
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bouihood Ttb dimensions aio considoiablo, being nearly 500 ft noidli 
and south, and iieaily 800 ft east and west In the centie it contains 
a Gouityaid, suiiounded on all sides by a thick wall ol buck, divided 
by cighty-eight similai aiclied openings, only one of which, that in 
the centie of tlie west side facing Mecca, is widei and inoie dignified 
than the rest The loof in like inannei is suppoited by 266 pillais of 
black hoinbleiide, siniilai in design to those represented in Woodcut 
No 311 The}' aio bold and jiloasing in design, but it must be con- 
fessed Avantmg in vaiiety Tliese witli the walls suppoit no less than 



'ill Kiulnm 111 Rou'soul Alosque, Gaiir (rroni a riiotograpb ) 


385 domes, all similai in design and constinction The only vaiia- 
tion that IS made is Avheie a platfoim, called the Padshah ka 
Takht, 01 King’s Thione, divides a pait of the building into tA\o 
stoieys ^ 

A design, such as that of the Adinali mosque, would bo ajipioiniate 

* TliC‘5e paiticulai‘5 are taken piiii- gomei} Mai tin in Ins ‘Eastern India,’ 
cipallj' fioiii Biiclianm IlamiHnn’s ‘ Sta- 1838, lol ii ji GIO, ct "^rqq 
tislics of Dinaiepoie,’ puhliskcd Mont- 
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foi a caiavanseiai , but iii an edifice wbeie expiessionaiid beauty weie 
absolutely i equaled it is far too monotonous Tlie same defect luns 
tbiougb tbe whole gioup , and though then size and elegance of 
details, joined with the pictuiesque state of iichly foliaged luin in 
which they aie now found, make them chaiming subjects foi the 
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pencil, they possess all the defects of design we lemaiked in the gieat 
halls of a thousand columns in the south of this countiy ^ It seems, 
indeed, almost as if heie we had again got among the Tamil lace. 


’ Page 347, ef seqq 
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and that then pecnliaiities weie reajjpearing on the suiface, though 
diessed m the gaih of a foieign race 

One of the most inteiestmg of the antiquities of the place is a 
minai, standing in the foit (Woodcut No 313) Foi two-tlmds of 

the height it is a poly- 
c»f twelve sides , 



above that ciiculai, till 
it attains the height of 
84 ft The door is at 
some distance fiom the 
gioiind, and altogethei 
it looks more like an 
Ii 1 sh 1 oun d - tower than 
any othei example known, 
though it IS most impio- 
hahle that there should 
he any connexion between 
the two foims It is 
evidently a pillai of vic- 
tory a Jaya Stambha 
such as the Kutub Minai 
at Delhi, and those at 
Coel, Dowlutabad, and 
elsewheie Theie is, oi 
was, an insciiption on 


313 Mimr fit Gaur (From a riiotognph by J H 
En\cnsha^\, B G b ) 


this monument which 
asciibed its election to 


Peroze Shah If this is so, it must be the king of that piovinco 
who leigned in Gaui a ii 702-715, oi a d 1302—1315,^ and the cha- 
lactei of the aichitectuie fully beais out this adscription.^ The 
native tradition is, that a saint, Peei Asa, lived, like Simon Stylites, 


on its summit ' 


Besides these, thcie aie sevoial of the gatewaj^-s of Gain which aie 
of consideiable maffiiificenco The finest is that called Dhakhal, 
which, though of buck, and adorned only with terra-cotta ornament'^, 
' IS as gland an object of its class as is to bo found anywheie The 
gate of the citadel, and the southern gate of the city, are very noble 
examples of what can be done with bucks, and bucks only It is not, 
however, in the dimensions of its buildings or the beauty of then 


^ Initial coinage of Bengal, by Edward - 
Thomas BCS 1866 
^ In the oodcut, thongh not so cleaily 
ns in the photogiaph, will be observed 
the long pendent root of the tree which 
has been planted by some bud in the 


upper galleiy In another year oi two 
it will leacli the giound, and then 
down comes the minni Any one vith 
a pocket-knife might save it by five 
minutes’ work But Cm bono ^ sav^ th*' 
Savon 
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details that the gloiy of Gam resides, it is in the -wondeiful mass of 
mins sti etching along what was once the high hank of the Ganges, 
for neaily twenty miles, from Maldah to Maddapoie — mosqnes still in 
use, mixed with mounds coveiing luins — ^tomhs, temples, tanks and 
towel s, scattered without ordei ovei an immense distance, and half 
buried in a luxuiiance of vegetation which only this pait of India 
can exhibit What looks pool, and may be in indifferent taste, diaivn 
on jiaper and i educed to scale, may give an idea of splendour in decaj'- 
when seen as it is, and in this lespect theie aie none of the ancient 
capitals of India which produce a moie sti iking, and at the same 
time a more piofoundly melancholy, impiession than these luins of 
the old Pathan capital of Bengal 
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KALBUEGAH 

CONTENTS 

The Mosque at Kalbuigal) 


CIIKONOLOSy 


Ala nd Clin B ihmani, a servant in Ma- 
bamud Tugluck’s court a d 1347 

Muhammad Shah Ghazi 1358 

Mujahid Shah 1375 

Mahmud Shah 1373 

Feroze Shah married daughter of Vija- 
yanagarraji 1397 

Ahmad Shah, capital Bidar 1422 


Nizam Shah a d 1461 

Kullam Ullah, last of Bahmani dynasty 1525 

Kasm Bend, founder of Bend Shalii 
dynasty 1492 

Ala Rena Shah assumes royalty 1549 

Amir Bend Shah, last of his race 1609 


Thr campaigns of Ala ud-dm and of Tugluck Shall in the beginning 
of the 14th centuiy extended the fame and feai of the Moslem powei 
over the whole peninsula of India, as far as Cape Comoiin and the 
Stiaits of Manaai It was almost impossible, however, that a state 
in the semi-baibaious condition of the Pathans of that day could so 
oiganise a government as to rule so extensive and vaiied an empiie 
fiom one cential point, and that as remote as Delhi Tugluck Shah 
felt this, and pioposed to establish the capital at Dowlutabad If he 
had been able to accomplish this, the whole of the south might have 
been peimanently conqueied As it was, the Bellala dynasty of 
Hullabid was destioyed in a d 1311,^ and that of Woiangul ciippled 
bnt not finally conqueied till some time afteiwaids,^ while the using 
powei of Vijayanagai foimed a barrier which shielded the southern 
states — the Cheia, Chola, Pandya against Mahomedan encioach- 
ment foi some ccntuiies aftei that time, and butfoi the establishment 
of Mahomedan kingdoms independent of the cential power at Delhi, 
the Dekhan might have been lost to the Moslems, and the Hindus 
held thou own foi a long time, peihaps foi evei, to the south of the 
Vindhya lange 

The fiist of those dynasties that successfully established its inde- 
pendence was that called the Bahmani, from its foundei, Hasan 
Ganju, being the seiiant of a Biahman in Mahamud Tugluck’s 
couit, and owing liis use to his mastei, he adopted his name as a 
title in giati tilde He established himself at Kalburgah, an ancient 


* Ante p 303 


- Elpliinstone’s ‘ India,’ vol ii p 57 
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Hindu city of tiie Deklian, and with his immediate successois not onty 
held in check the Hindu sovereigns of VVoiangul and Vijayanagai, 
but actually foiced them to pay him tiibute This 2 ?iospeious state 
of affaiis lasted foi nearly a century, when Ahmad Shah I (ad 
1422-1425), foi some leason not explained, tiansfeiied the seat 
of power to Bidar Theylingeied on for anothei century oi inoie, 
latteily known as the Bend Sliahis, till they weie absoibed in the 
gi eat Mogul empiie in ad 1609 Long before that, however, then 
place in the Dekhan had been taken by the Bijapui Adil Shahis, who 
established themselves theie ad 1489 

Duiing the short supremacy of Kalbuigah as capital of the Dekhan 
(a d 1347-1435), it was adorned with several important buildings, 
among which was a mosque, one of the most lemaikable of its class 
in India (Woodcuts Ho 314, 315) Its dimensions aie consideiable, 
though not excessive it measuies 216 ft east and west, and 176 ft 
noith and south, and consequently coveis 38,016 sq ft Its gieat 
pecubaiity, howevei, is that, alone of all the gieat mosques in India, 
the whole of the area is covei ed ovei Comparing it, foi instance, with 
the mosque at Mandu, which is the one in othei lespects most like it, 
it will be obseived that the gieatei pait of its aiea is occupied by a 
couityaid sunoimded by arcades At Kalbuigah there is no court, 
the whole is loofed ovei, and the light is admitted through the side 
walls, which aie pieiced with great aiches for this purpose on all sides 
except the west (Woodcut Ho 316) 

Having only one example of the class, it is not easy to form an 
opinion which of the two systems of building is the better Theie is a 
repose and a solemnity which is singularly suited to a place of prayei, 
in a courtyard enclosed by cloisteis on all sides, and only pierced by 
two or three doois, but, on the other hand, the heat and glare aiising 
fiom leflection of the sun’s rays in these open couits is sometimes 
most painful in such a climate as India, and nowhere, so fai as I know, 
was it ever even attempted to modify this by awnings On the 
Kalbuigah plan, on the contraiy, the sohd roof covering the whole 
space affoided piotection fiom the sun’s lays to all woi shippers, and 
eveiy aisle being open at one oi both ends, pi evented anything like 
gloom, and admitted of fai freei ventilation than was attainable in 
the enclosed couits, while the lequisite pi ivacy could easily have been 
obtained by a low enclosing wall at some distance fiom the mosque 
itself On the whole, my impression is that the Kalbuigah j)lan is 
the piefeiable one of the two, both foi convenience and foi aichitec- 
tural effect, so much so indeed, that it is veiy difficult to understand 
wh 3 q when once tried, it was never afterwards repeated Probably 
the cause of its being abandoned was the difficulty of draining so 
extensive a flat loof duiing the lains Any settlement oi any crack 
must have been fatal, yet this mosque stands in seemingly good 
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repair, aftei foui cen tunes of comjiaiative neglect Wliicliever way 
the question is decided, it must ho admitted that this is one of the 
finest of tho old Pathaii mosques of India, at least among those which 
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314 Mosque at Knlbnrgab (From a TI in by f be Hon Sir Arthur Gordon ) Scale 50 ft to 1 in 


aie huilt wholly of oiiginal mateiials — and in the aicuate style — of 
Mahomedan ait Those at Delhi and Ajmii aie moie inteiesting of 
couise, hut it IS fiom adventitious ciicumstances This owes its 
gieatness only to its onm oiiginal meiits of design ^ 


' For the plan and section of this 
mosqne, and all indeed I hnon about it, 
I am indebted to m}' friend the Hon 
Sir Ai thin Gordon, at present goieinoi 


of the Fip Islands He made tho 
plans himself, and most liberally placed 
tlicm at mi disposal 
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Besides the mosque, there is in Kalbmgah a hazaai, 570 ft long 
by 60 ft wide, ovei all, adorned by a range of sixty-one aiches on 
eithei hand, sapjioited by pillars of a qiia'^i-Hindu chaiactei, and 








316 Half elevation half section of the Mosque at Kalburgah Scale 60 It to 1 in 
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View of the Jlosquc at Kilburgah (From a Pliotograpli ) 


With a block of buildings of a veiy oinainental chaiactei at either end 
I am not awaie of anything of its class moie stiiking in any pait of 
India The aicades that most lesemble this aie those that lino the 
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stieet called the Stieet of the Pilgiims, at Vijayanagai, which may 
he contempoiaiy with this hazaai ^ 

Theie aie other buildings, especially one gigantic aichway, in the 
city of Kalburgah, the use of which is not apparent, and some veiy 
gland old tombs, with sloping walls , but we must wait foi furthei 
infoimation before they can be utilised in a histoiy of Indian 
aichitectuie 

; 

Aftei the seat of government was lemoved to Bidai by Ahmad 
Shah, A D 1422-1435, the new capital was adorned by edifices woithy 
of the greatness of the dynasty, but now all apparently mined 
Among these the most magnificent appeals to be the madrissa 
elected by Mahomet Gann, the faithful but unfoitunate minister of 
the tyiant Mahmud II It appeals to have been finished two yeais 
befoie his death, in a d 1481, and in Peiishta’s time was one of the 
most complete and flouiishing establishments of its class in India ^ 
Unfoitunately, when the jilace was besieged by Aurungzebe, a quan- 
tity of gunpowdei was stoied in its vaults, and exploded, eithei acci- 
dentally 01 by design, so as to luin one -aang Since then the building 
has been disused, but so fai as can be judged fiom such impel feet 
infoimation as is available, it must have been one of the most splendid 
buildings of its day® The tombs too of the Bend Shahi dynasty, 
which leigned in Bidai from ad 1492-1609, aie of consideiable 
splendoui, and iival those of Golcondah in extent Bidai, howevei, 
has not yet been visited bj’’ anyone who has had the power oi oppoi- 
tunity of di awing or desciibing its monuments in such a mannei as 
to enable anothei to utilise them foi histoiical pui poses, and till this 
IS done, a knowledge of them must lemain among the many desideiata 
in Indian ait 


' I have photogiajjhs, but no measuie- 
ments, of this stieet 
- Biigg’s tianslation of Feiishta, vol 
11 p 510 


® There is a viev of it fiom a sketch 
by Col Meadovrs Tayloi, in the ‘ Oiiental 
Annual’ foi 1840 
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CHAPTER IX 

BIJAPUE 

CONTENTS 

The Juinnia — Tombs of Ibrahim and Mahmud — 'flic Audience Hall — 

Tomb of Nawab Amii Khan, neai Tatta 


UMf KImn Adil Slnh 
iMimil Adil SInli 
’\IiiUu Adil Slnh 
Ibrdiiin Adil bliih 1 


c^no^OLOGY 


V U 1501 
1511 
1534 
153') 


Ah Adil Slrnli 
Ibrahim Adil Slnh II 
Muhammad 
Ah Adil Shah 11 


\ 1) 1557 
1579 
1C2G 
IG50 


Ii tlie matciials e\istecl foi the puiiiose, it would he ei-tieniely 
lutoie&tiug, fiom a histoiical point of mgw, to tiace the vaiious 
styles that giew out of each othei as the latei djuiasties of the 
Dekhan succeeded one anothei and stiovc to snijiass then piede- 
cessois in aichitectuial magnificence in then successive capitals 
AVith the evceptiou, liowevoi, of Bijapui, none of the Dekliani cities 
pioduced any edifices that, taken hy themselves iirespective of then 
suiioundings and histoiical impoitance, seem to he of any veiy great 
value in an ai tistic sense 

Buihampui, which was the capital of the Faiuki dynasty of 
Kandeish, from a d 1370-1596, does jiossess some buildings le- 
maikahle foi then extent and pictuiesque in then decay, hut of 
vei}’’ little aitistic value, and many of them — esj)ecially the latei 
ones — in veiy question ahle taste Ahmednugger, the cajiital of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, A n 1490-1607, is singulaily deficient in aichi- 
tcctuial giaiideui, consideiing how long it was the capital of an 
imjioitant d 3 aia&ty , while if Golcondah, the chosen seat of the Kutuh 
iShahi dj'iiasty, ad 1512-1672, has any huildings that aie lemaik- 
ahlc, all that can he said is that they have not jnt been diaxvn oi 
dcsciibcd The tombs of the kings of this djuiast}'-, and of then 
nobles and families, do foim as extensive and as pictuiesque a giouji 
.IS IS to he found anywheie, hut individual! j'- they aie in singulailj'^ 
had taste Then bases aic pool and weak, then domes tall and 
exaggeiated, showing .all the faults of the age in which the}’’ weie 
executed, hut still not unxvoith 3 >- of a jilace in histoi}’- if the matenals 
existed loi illustialing them piojicily 

As mentioned .ihoxc, the Bahmani dynasty ol Kalbuigah main- 
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fnniod Ilio ‘’Iniu'^lo fif^ainsl (Ik* Iltndii j)i uk ipulif k s of tlio Kotifli fnj 
iK*!til^ u c('Ti(m\ !Ui(l u liiill, \\ illi \tiy lilllf assiKlanco (loiii (idici 
(lie fOTifi'il powi'i !it I)t>llii «)i IIkh (ofriiuto Klaf(‘s in ilio Jlolclian 
I’a'loio (Ik* ('lid of (la* 15()i oi'ntni\, liowcvt'j. tlic^ Hegan to fed tlial 
d(C'i> inhoicnl in all fvis(<in d\na‘fn*s, and (lu* Ilindns niiglif lane 
u>((>\oiod (Ill'll oiiginal po'.M •'Slon■^, lip (o tlio Vindliya at least, l»iit 
loi llio ajipoaiamc of a in u and moit* Mgoious coinpo(itoi in the 
field in (he pel huh of Ynsai Klian, a son of Annnafh IJ of Anatolia 
He was (1ms a 'I’liik of jmn* Mood, and, as i( hajipens, hoin in Con- 
.s(antin()[)le. (hough his niolhei ^'>n^ foiad to fij thence -while lie 
was still an infant Af(ii a \aiK‘d c iieei he was pnichased foi the 
hcah-giiaid at Ihdai, and aoon laisid himself (o such pic-eininence 
that on (he defeit ot Diisfin Diiun, in 1501, he was cnahlcd to 
juiiehuni his indepeiideiK <* and (stahlish himself as tlie fouiulei of 
(he Adil Shahi d^ nas(e of IJiiapiii 

Foi (lie fiis( si\(^ oi se%en(\ ec'iis aftei (hen accession, the 
s( niggle feu OMstenee w.is too steeio (o admit of (ho Add Shahis 
de\oting mnoh attention to aichitcctiiie 'J'he K’al hiiilding epoch 
ol (ho city comnioiues with Ali, \ n 15, >7, and all the impoHant 
Imddings nio eiowdod into (ho 100 ^cnis which olajiscd hetween his 
accession and the wnis with Am nng/cbe, which ended in the final 
dosti notion of the dynasty 

Huiing (hat poiiod, howc%oi, (hen capital was adonied with a 
soiics of luiildings as uniailvaMc as those of ain of the Hr.dioincdan 
capitals of India, haidh oMcjding <'\en Agia and Delhi, and showing 
a wondoiful oiigin.dity of design not siiipasstd hy those of such 
capitals as Jaunpoic oi Ahmedalnd, though difleiing fiom tliom in 
a most inaikod dogiee 

It IS not oass now to dotciminc how fai this oiiginality atosc 
iiom the Euiopean descent of the Add Sh.dus and thou a^owed 
haticd of o\ei,\ thing (hat holongcd to the Hindus, oi whcthoi it 
aiose lioiu ain locd ciicumsianccs, the ^alno of which wc can now^ 
haully appieciato iinpicssion is, that the foimoi is the tiiio 

c,nise, and that the laigencss and giaiuloui of the Bijajnii style 
lb ow'ing to its quasi-AVcstoi n oiigm, and to lomiuisecncos of the 
gloat woiks of the Homan and B,\/antino arclutects 

Like most j\I.diomodan djni.isties, the Add Shahis commenced 
then aichitcctuial c<ncei by budding a mosque and macliissa in 
the foit at Bijapui out of Ilindu icmains How fai the inllais used 
thoie bj’- them aio ni sdu, ot tout lioni othot buildings, w’O are not 
infoimed Fiom photogiaphs, it would ajipcar that consitleiable 
2 )oitions of them aio used at least foi the puiposes foi which they 
wcic intended , but this is not incomjiatiblo with the idea that they 
Avcio icmovcd fiom thou oiiginal iiositions and icadaiited to then 
jnesont jmiiioscs Be tins as it ma-^, as soon as the d^masty had 
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leisure to think leally about the matlei, they abandoned entiiely all 
tendency to copy Hindu foims oi Hindu details, hut set to woilc to 
caiiy out a iiointed-aiched, oi domical style of then o'vvn, and did 
it with singular success ^ 

The Jumina Musjid, which is one of the earlier legulai buildings 
of the city, was commenced by Ali Adil Shah (ad 1557-1579), and, 
though continued by his successors on the same plan, was never 
completely finished, the fourth side of the courtyard with its great 



gateway not having been even commenced when the dynasty was 
overthrown Even as it is, it is one of the finest mosques in India 
As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No 317), it would have 


' Bijapur has been singularly for- 
tunate, not only in the extent, but in the 
mode in wbicb it has been illustiated 
A set of drawings — plans, elevations, and 
details — were made by a Mr A Gumming, 
0 E , undei the superintendence of Oapt 
Hart, Bombay Engmeers, wbicb, for 
beauty of diawiiig and acciuaoy of de- 
tail, are unsurpassed by any arcbitcctural 


drawings yet made iii India These weie 
reduced by pbotograpby, and published 
by me at the expense of the Government 
in 1859, in a folio volume with seventy- 
foui plates, and afterwards in 1866 at the 
expense of the Committee for the Publi- 
cation of the Antiquities of Western India, 
illustiated fuitbei by pbotogiaiibic view s 
taken on the spot by Col Biggs, R A 
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1)0011, li comjilclod, a icclaiiglo of 331 It l)-\ 2-)7 f< "I'lio ino'^quo 
ilscll 18 polled, and inoasiiios 2.'»7 il 1>> 115 It , and consocjnonlly 
covois al)oni, 37,000 .sq It If conHoqnontly is in itsolf only a 
\oi,> litllo loss than tlio niosqiK' at K.illniigali, Init tliiB is iiie- 
.sj)C(tnoof llio Mingh, wliicli ovlond IHO It beyond, so that if com- 
plolo it -would li.ao oo\(>i(d about 50,000 sq It to 55,000 sq it, 
oi about the usual si/o of a niedia'val catbcdial It is moio le- 
iuailval)lo. bowcni'i, loi tlie beauty ol its details than oitlici tbe 

ai J.mgoiuont oi o\tcnt ol its jilan Eicli 
ol the sqnaies into mIiuIi it is divided is 
looiod b> a doino ol \oi} beautiful loiiii, 
but so flat fWoudeut Eo 318) as to bo 
ooiuoalod exteinalh in tbe tlncbnoss ol 
tb(> lool 'J’wi'lvo ol tbese squaics aio 
oeoujnod in tlio (oiitio b;\ the gioat dome, 
57 It in dianietoi in tlio ciioiilai pai t, but 
sl.iuding on a sqiiaio inoasuiiiig 70 It eacb 
way 'file diinciisions ol tins dome -wcio 
iinincnsoly exceeded altoiwaids by that 
which co^ols the tomb of Mahmud, con- 
stiuclcd on the same plan and 124 ft in 
diamotoi , but the smallei dimensions hcio employed enabled the 
aichitcct to use l<illoi and moio giaceful outlines, and if he had had 
the coinage to pieico the niches at the base ol his dome, and malvc 
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them into wuiidows, ho would piobabl} haio had the cicdit of design- 
ing the most giaceful building ot its class in o-vistcncc 

It the plan ol this inosqiio is compaicd w'lth that of Kalbuigah 
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(Woodcut Xo 314), it will be seen what immense stiides tlie Indian 
aicliitects bad made in constiuctive skill and elegance of detail 
duung tlie centuiy and a half that elapsed between the election of 
these two buildings If they weie drawn to the same scale this 
would be moie apjiarent than it is at fiist sight, but on half the 
present scale the details of the Kalbuigah mosque could hardly be 
expiessed, while the laigeness of the paits, and legulaiity of ariange- 
ment can, in the scale adopted, be made peifectly cleai in the Bijapui 
example The lattei is, undoubtedly, the moie peifect of the two, 
but theie is a pictuiesqueness about the eailiei building, and a poetiy 
about its aiiangements, that go fai to make up foi the want of the 
skill and the elegance exhibited in its more modem iival 

The tomb which All Adil Shah commenced for himself was .i 
sqiiaie, measuiing about 200 ft each way, and had it been completed 
as designed would have rivalled any tomb in India It is one of the 
disadvantages, however, of theTuianian system of eaeh king building 
his own tomb, that if he dies eaily his woik remains unfinished 
This defect is moie than compensated in piactice by the fact that 
unless a man builds his own sepulchie, the chances aie veiy much 
against anjThing worthy of admiiation being dedicated to his memoiy 
b}^ his suiviving relatives 

His successoi Ibiahim, warned by the fate of his piedecessoi’s 
tomb, commenced his own, on so small a plan — 116 ft squaie — that, 
as he was blessed by a 
long and piospeious 
leign, it was only by 
ornament that he could 
lendei it woith}’^ of him- 
self This, howevei, he 
accomplished by covei- 
ing eveiy pait with the 
most exquisite and ela- 
boiate ' caivings The 
ornamental insciiptions 
aie so numeious that it 
IS said the whole Koian 
IS engiaved on its walls 
The cornices aie sup- 
poited by the most ela- 

limnfp ■hippl-P+Tno- +Rp 320 Tomb or Kozih of Ibrihim (Fromi PHn bj 
DOiate Diacketing, me Mr Cummmg) Scale 50 ft to 1 m 

windows filled with tia- 

ceiy, and every part so richly ornamented that had his aitists not 
been Indians it might have become vulgar The principal apart- 
ment in the tomb is a squaie of 40 ft each way, covered by a stone 
loofj perfectly flat in the centre, and sujipoited only by a cove pio- 
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jeetmg 10 ft fiom the walls on eveiy side Ho-u' the loof is snp- 
poited IS a mystery ^Thlch can only he nndei stood those who aie 
familial with the use the Indians make of masses of conciete, which, 
\Mth good moitai, seems capable of infinite applications unknown in 
Europe Above this apartment is another in the dome as ornamental 
as the one below it, though its only object is to obtain extenialty the 
height requiied foi aichitectural effect, and access to its inleiioi can 
only be obtained by a daik narrow staii in the thickness of the wall 
Besides the tomb, theie is a mosque to coriespond , and the Eoj'al 
garden, in which these aie situated, is adorned, as usual, inteinally 
uith fountains and kiosks, and externally with colonnades and caia- 
vansanes for strangeis and pilgrims, the whole making up a gioup 
as rich and as picturesque as any in India, and fai excelling anj thing 
of the sort on this side of the Hellespont 

The tomb of his successoi, Mahmud, was in design as complete 
a contiast to that just described as can well be conceived, and is as 
remarkable foi simple giandeui and constmctive boldness as that of 

Ibiahim was foi excessive 
iichness and contempt of 
constructive piopiieties It 
IS consti noted on the same 
pimciiilo as that employed in 
the design of the dome of 
the gieat mosque (Woodcut 
Ho 319), but on so much 
laiger a scale as to conveit 
into a wonder of constructive 
skill what, in that instance, 
was only an elegant archi- 
tectnial design 

As AviU be seen fiom the 
plan, it IS internally a squaie 
apartment, 135 ft each waj’- , 
its aiea consequently is 18,225 
sq ft , while that of the Pantheon at Koine is, within the walls, oiilj'’ 
15,833 sq ft , and, even taking into account all the recesses in the 
walls of both buildings, this is still the laigei of the two 

At the height of 57 ft fiom the floor-line the hall begins to 
contract, by a senes of pendentives as ingenious as they aie beautiful, 
to a circular opening 97 ft in diametei On the platfoim of these 
pendentives the dome is erected, 124 ft in diametei, thus Icanng a 
galleiy more than 12 ft wide all lound the inteiioi Inteinally 
the dome is 175 ft high, externally 198 ft, its gcneial thickness 
being about 10 ft 

The most ingenious and novel pait of the consti notion of this 
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dome IS tlie mode in wliieh its lateial oi ontwaid tliinst is coiiiitei- 
acted This was accomplished by foiming the pendentives so that 
they not only cut off the angles, but that, as shown in the plan, then 
aiclies inteisect one anothei, and foim a veiy consideiable mass of 
masonij'' peifectly stable in itself, and, by its weight aetiiig inwaids, 
countei acting any thiust that can possibly be bi ought to beai upon 
it by the piessuie of the dome If the whole edifice thus balanced 
has any tendency to move, it is to fall inwaids, which fioin its 
ciiculai foiin is impossible, while the action of the weight of the 
pendentives being in the opposite diiection to that of the dome, it 
acts like a tie, and keeps the whole in equilibiinm, without inteifeiing 
at all -with the outline of the dome 



322 Pe^dent^^ es of the Tomh of Slabmud, looking iipwaids (From a Draii mg hy 

Mr Ciirommg ) Scale 50 ft to 1 m 


In the Pantheon and most Emopean domes a gieat mass of masoniy 
IS thiown on the haunches, which entiiely hides the external foim, 
and IS a singularly clumsy expedient in eveiy lespect compaied with 
the elegant mode of hanging the weight inside 

ISTotwithstanding that this expedient gives the dome a perfectly 
stable basis to stand upon, which no thiust can move, still, looking 
at the section (Woodcut No 323), its foim is such that it appeals 
almost paiadoxical that such a building should stand If the section 
lepiesented an aich oi a vault, it is such as would not stand one houi 
but the dome is itself so peifect '■ nstiuctive expedient, tha'^ 
is almost as t o build l will fall as it is to ’’ 
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Taiilt that AA-ill stand As the dome is also, aitistically the most 
heantifnl foim of loof ret invented it may he veil hefoie jiassing 
fiom the most extiaoidinaiy and complex example j'et attempted 
anwheie to pause and examine a little moie closely the theoiy of 
its consti notion 

Let ns snjipose the diagiam to lepiesent the jilan of a peifectlv 
flat dome 100 ft in diametei and each iim consequently 10 ft vide 
Fnithei assnniing foi convenience that the vhole dome veighs 



7850 tons, the outer iim vill veigh 2826 tons oi almost exactly as 
mnch as the thiee inner iims pnt togethei , the next vill veigh 2204, 
the next 1568, the next 942, and the innei only 314, so that a con- 
sidei able extia thicloiess might he heaped on it oi on the ti’. o innei 
ones vithont then pieiiondeiance at all affecting the stability of the 
dome but this is the most nnfavoniablc viev to take of the case To 
nndei stand the pioblem moie clearly, let ns snjiiiosc the semiciicle 
AAA (Woodcut Ao 324) to lepicsent the section of a lieimsphciical 
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dome Tlio fust feegmoiit of tins, tliongli on]}’' 10 ft in "width, "will 
be 30 ft in height, and "will ivoigh 9420 tons , the next, 10 ft high 
and 10 ft Avido, Mill "weigh 3140 the thud, 10 ft hy 6 ft , -wall -weigh 
onl'V’ 1884, the fouith "will -weigh 942 and the ccntial poition, as 
heloie, 316 



m 1> i^,r im illu-tritm iif Diimlol Lon tiiiLiion 

XoM it IS cMdcnl that the hisl pnition, A B, heiiig the most pei- 
pciidicnlai is the one least liable to disLiuhancc oi tliinst, and, being 
also t-wo-thiids of <hc -whole -wcighi of the dome, if stead) and tiiinly 
constinctcd, it is a iiioic tlmi sufficient ahntniont foi the lemaining 
thud mIucIi is the -whole of the icst of the dome 

It IS evident fioin an iiisiicclion of the figuie, oi fioiii an}’- section 
of the dome liov easy it must he to constmet the Hist segment fiom 
the spiingiiig, and if this is ^Cly solidly built and placed on an 
iiiiiiioi cable basis, the aichitect may pla} with the lest, and he must 
he cliinisv indeed if he cannot m.ilvc it peifectly stable In the East 
they did iil.iy -with then domes, and made them of all soits of 
iantastic loinis, seeking to please the e}e inoie than to consult 
the engineeiing necessities of the case, and}et it is the laiest pos- 
sible contingency to find a dome that has fallen thioiigh faults in 
the eonsti notion 

In Euiope aichitects ha-\c been timid and unskilled in dome- 
huilding, hut with oui pi esent engineeiing knowledge it would ho 
easy to coiistiuct fai laigei and inoic daiing domes than even this of 
Mahmud’s tomh, without the smallest feai of accident 

The e.vteinal oidonnance of this building is as beautiful as that 
of the inteiioi At each angle stands an octagonal towei eight 
stoicys high, simple .md hold in its piopoitions, and cio-\Mied by a 
dome of gicat elegance The lowei jiait of the building is plain and 
solid, pieiced only with such openings as aie lequisito to admit light 
and ail , at the height of 83 ft a coinico jii ejects to the Extent of 
12 ft fiom the i^all, oi neaily twice as much as the boldest filuiopean 
aichitect evci attempted Above this an open galleiy gives'^ightness 
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and finisli to the whole, each face heing fiudhei leheved hj’’ two femall 
minaiets 

The same danng system of construction was earned out hy the 
aichitects of Bi]apui in then cimI buildings The gi eat Audience 
Ilall foi instance ("Woodcut Xo 325), opens in fiont ^^uth an arch 
82 ft Aiide, winch, had it been sutficientlj’’ abutted, might have been 
a gland aichitectuial featuie as it is, it is too like an engineering 
\AOik to be satisfactoi^' Its cornice A\as in Avood and some of its 
sujiiioits aie still in then places Indeed, it is one of the pecu- 
liaiities of the aichitectuie of this citj’" that, like the English aichi- 
teets in then roofs those of Bijapui clung to wood as a constructive 



"JJo Audience Hall, Bijipur (From a Pliotogniph ) 


expedient long aftei its use had been abandoned in othei paids of 
India The Ashur 3Ioobaiuk one of the most splendid palaces in the 
city, IS entuely oiien on one side the loof being sup 2 ioited only by 
two wooden jnllais \sith immense biacket-cajntals, and the internal 
oinameuts aie in the same mateiial The result of this piactice was 
the same at Bi^apiir as in England far gieatei dejith ot flaming 
and gieatei nchness in aichitectuial ornamentation, and an into- 
leiance of constiuctive awkisaidne'^s which led to the hajijuest lesults 
in both countiies 

Among the juancijial edifices in the city is one of those seven- 
stoiej’ed palaces which come acioss us so stiangely in all out-of-the- 
Avay coineis of the Avoild Add to this that the Ashui Moobaiuk 
has been converted bj- the Alahomedans into a lelic-shiine to contain 
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some liaiis of the Piophet’s beard, and we have a pictnie of the 
stiange difficulty of ■\veauing a Taitai fiom the innate jnejudices of 
his lace 

Besides these two theie aie five othei palaces within the walls, 
some of them of gieat splendoiii, and numheiless residences of the 
nobles and attendants of the coiiit But jieihaiis the most lemaikable 
civil edifice is a little gateway, IcnoAvn as the Mehtuii ]\Iehal (“the 
Gate of the Sv’’eepei ”) — ivith a legend attached to it too long to quote 
heie It IS in a mived Hindu and Mahomedan style, e^miy part and 
evciy detail coveied ivith ornament, hut alwa 3 ’'S equally appropiiate 
and elegant Of its class it is peihaps the best example in the 
coiintiy, though this class may not be the highest 

The gigantic Aimlls of the city itself, 6^ miles in ciicumfeience, 
aie a ivoik of no mean magnitude, and, combined nath the tombs of 
those who built them, and ivith the luins of the subuibs of this once 
gieat city, thc}’- make up a scene of giandeui in desolation, equal to 
anything else iioiv to be found even in India 


SciNDK 

Among the minoi styles of Mahomedan ait in India theie is 
one that nould be singulaity inteiesting in a histoiical sense if a 
sufficient numbei of examples existed to elucidate it, and they weio 
of sufficient antiquity to connect the style ivith those of tlie West, 
Fiom its situation, almost outside India, the piovince of tScinde must 
ahvays have had a ceitain affinitj’’ with Peisia and the couiitiies 
Ij'ing to the Avestivaicl of the Indus, and if wo kneiv its aichitectuial 
liistoiy ve might piobably be able to tiace to then souice mau^^ 
of the foims we cannot iioav explain, and pin the styles of the 
East with those of the West in a mannei we cannot at pieseut 
pietend to accomplish 

It IS doubtful, lioAvevei, Avhethei the mateiials aie in existence foi 
doing this The buildings m this piovince wcie alwaj’-s in buck, no 
stone being available , and though the}'^ aie not exposed to the destiuc- 
tive agencies of imgetation like tiiose of Bengal, the moitai is bad, 
and the bucks aie easily picked out and utilised b}'^ the natives to 
build then huts oi Anllages 

All wo at piesent know belong to a senes of tombs in the neigh- 
liouihood of I^atta, Avliich weie elected undei the Mogul djmasty 
by the goveinois oi gieat men of the province, duiiug then 
sway At least the oldest now known is that of Amii Khalleel 
Khan, elected in oi about a d 1672, the jeai in ivlnch Akbai deposed 
the Jami dynasty and annexed Scinde to his einpiie No tombs oi 
mosques of the eailiei dynasties liaAm jet been edited, though thej^ 
maj exist The known senes extends fiom \n 1 572-1610, and all 
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/ilidu M till Oil}' I\ -null Kf’il tillinits f<i lln' I’cifuun nl^lc o) lln* H,inn oi 
nil I'tiiitri Mj'/‘ nnc ('\niu]»ln niii‘-l l«*i tlio juum nt niinuf' to 
lln 11 j'Mii'ial ft HIM ai nii( i>, lui (ln'\ iii<' nil V(> 1 \ inni'li iiliKn II isllic 

(fiiiili 111 tin Niiuah Aniii kiian, ulm wa-t j''"' <'< inn ol the }iI(i\iih( 

III lln iii|',n 111 .Slinli .li linn, iiniii \ i> I (IL'7 -DI.I'N ninl iillci wuidh vn 
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Till veij lecentlj’’, a dehciiption of the style inti educed by the 
Mogul einpeiois would have been cousideied a complete history of 
iMahomedau aichitcctuie in India It is the style which was de- 
feciihed h}’’ Eoe and Beiniei, and all subsequent tiavellers It was 
lendeicd fainiliai to the public m Euiope by the diawings of Daniell 
in the beginning of this centuiy, and, since Agia and Delhi became 
piacticallj’’ Biitish cities, then buildings have been desciibed, drawn, 
and photogiaphed till they have become almost as ivell known as 
any found in Europe It will take a veiy long time before even 
photogiaphy will lendei the mosques oi tombs of such cities as 
Ahmedabad oi Bijapni as familiai oi as easily undeistood Yet it 
IS, iieihaps, tiue to asseit that the buildings of othei dynasties, com- 
mencing with the mosques at the Kutub and at Ajmii, and con- 
tinuing till the last Dekhani dynasty was destioyed by Auiungzebe, 
make up a whole as extensive and moie inteiesting, in a histoiical 
point of view, than even all that was done by the Moguls On the 
other hand, however, there is a unity in the woiks of that dynasty, 
and a completeness in then history, which makes the study of then 
ait peculiaily fascinating, and some of then buildings will beai 
comparison, in some respects, with any architectural productions in 
any part of the world Their buildings, however, aie so original, 
and so unlike any of the master pieces of ait that we aie generally 
acquainted with, that it is almost impossible to institute any com- 
paiisoii between them which shall be satisfactoi}'^ How, for instance, 
can we compaic the Paithenoii with the Taje^ They are buildings 
ol nearly equal size and magnificence, both in white marble, both 
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i(liiina1>l\ a(la])f('(l foi Ilic ])ui])(>‘'('h foi ulufli nic‘\ wcic lanll Tail 
A\1iat ( K(‘ la'uc llu'\ ni (oiiniU)i> 'I'lio nnc is sinipla in its oiitliuo 
ami (lc]H'iulniL!, on jnllais joi iK cxtmnal lulniniurnt tlicotliei lias no 
pillais ami ones its oioatosl (‘Ilia is to its siii^iilaih Aaiicd oiitlint 
!iml the imulo in wlinli its %auons jrn Is au' (lis))os((l inan> nt tlicin 
■wIioIIa (lotnlied tioin flio jnimijial inasM 'I'lio I’aitliomjn liclraigs, it 
IS lino, to a cl iss f»l all. its sfulpliiHs i, usin'!; it into tlio 

H'j;ion (d tlu' most iniclh'luil biamh o{ ^diomdic ail, lait, on tlic 
oIIkm liand tlic c \()nmil( inla\ ul jncdotis st<'>nf‘s at llic Taic is so 
M'stlictic i11\ li(antiliil as m a iikkU aiclntci tiii.il tstiniate almost 
to latnu it on a lc\(l with llicdicaian iiuistcijmc' ' 

'riiom!:li tlicii \ ilm* f <ins( qiicnlU niav lie mail\ tlio same, tlieii 
h Imms aic so (•‘■seiitrilh ditleicnt that tin \ li.iidh look like piodiic- 
\ tiuns of (he s line alt .ind in an ait so C‘-scntiilIs conAtnfional .is 
\ aieliifei, fni(' alwai s is and must he, it iifpiiiis Ioiilj tamili ii it’^ nitli 
,iiu m \\ ioim .iml .i Kiionhdj^c ol its oiiirin .md use, tli.it can only 
he .K'jniud h\ const uit sfudv. A\hieh makes it miv ditliuilt foi a 
sti.ini!;!! to le.ilise the K.il ht,lnt^ that often nndcilics o\cn tlic 
sti.inuest toims "W iu>n how «‘\oi, these ditlionltn's .uc concjiioicd, it 
will jnoh'ih]} he found that thtie aio tew among the irastcni stylos 
tliat dcsene moie ,it tention, and would hettei KIla^ anj sind} tliat 
might he hcstowid upon tlam, th.in the uKlntectuie of the Aloguls 

Some little int( n iiptioiis .ire txja i u m td .it the hcginning of tlu 
n.iii.itui tiom tin int» i pohition <»t the idgiisof ,shcn Shah and hts 
s 111 Selim in tin Kii!;ii ol I}tim.tAun Ih w.is .m -\ti,''h.ui hy dc'-cont 
.ind an Jndi m hy hnth, .md. had In hr t n hit to lullow liis own 
deMc* s Asonld, no doubt h.i\e hiiilt in the st\le of iicliitectnie used 
.it Agia and Ddln helon hm «oiintnmen wtie distmhcd h\ the 
'Momil iin.ision ^\ f h<i\e it is tine Aei\ liff’e to tell ns A\hat that 
s(\le was dining the 17f> Aeiis th.if (d.ipscd hetween the death of 
Tugluck Sh.ih .md the IunI iin.ision of Ikihei Imt it seems to haAe 
been smgnlaily pl.un and solnl, ,md AerA nnhke the timid .11 1 intio- 
duced 1)\ the Afoanls .md jnactised hi Shcie Sh.ili and liis son 
.ijip.nonll} in in.iliy to the iioaa m.istci of Hindustan So little 
diftctcnce is tlieie Iioaacaoi hetA\een the aichitectme ot Slieie Shah 


' Adopting the miinerip.il ‘•ode dc- j 2 jdionctic, not tint it his anA diicct 
'-culled in the iiitroduttion to the True ^ phonetic inode* of ntfcninco but from tlie 
Ihinciples of Bt iut\ m Art,’ ji 110, I singular and pathetic distmctncib A\it!i 
cstimiitcd the rnthenon ns pos-ctsing [ aaIucIi cAcr\ part of it giAcs uttermee to 
i paitb of technic A.dut, 1 of icsthctic, I the toiiow and aftcction it A\ns ercctcil 
and 1 iihonetic, 01 21 ns its indc\ mmi- j to expiesd Its nide\ number A\ould 0011 - 
bei, being the liighesl known TJic ^ sequentU be 20, wliicli is certainh as high 
Tajc I should on the eoiitran c-tinnte | ns it can be hrouglit, ind near enough to 
as posscsaing 1 ttchmc, 5 e--t)icfrc, .iiid 1 the Paithcnon (01 cump.tiison at least 
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and of Aklaai that they must he tieated as one style, beginning 
in gieat sobiiety and elegance, and ending in something neaily 
appioaching to -wildness and exubeiance of decoiation, but still veiy 
beautiful — in some lespects supciioi to the eliaste but feeble elegance 
ol the latci Mogul style that succeeded it 

Theic IS, again, a little difficulty and confusion in oui having 
no examples of the style as piactised b}'- Babei and Humayun The 
well-known tomb of the lattei king was ceitainly built by his son 
Akbai , Babei -was buiied ncai Cabul, and no building known to be 
his has >ct been identified in India Yet that he did build is ceitain 
In las own ‘iMomoiis’ he tells us, “In Agia alone, and of the stone- 
cutleis belonging to that place only, I cvciy day employed on my 
palaces G80 poisons and in Agia, Sikii, Biana, Dhulpui, Gualioi, 
and Kocl, theic wcio cyci}’’ day emplojmd on mj’’ woiks 1491 stone- 
cuttcis In the lollovuug pages ho desciibcs some of these works, 
and especially a Bov lee of gaeat magnificence he excavated in the 
foi t of Agia This vas in the ycai 152G, and he lived to cany on 
■these voiks ioi Inc jcais longei Dining the ten ycais that his son 
letaincd the cnipiic, vc leain fiom Feiishta and othei souices that 
he adoincd his capital vith many splendid edifices one, a palace 
containing seven paMlions oi audience-halls — one dedicated to each 
oi the planets, in which ho gai e audience on the day- .Qf^the week 
dedicated to the planet of the daj ^ Theic aie tiaditioiis of a mosque 
he IS said to have built on the banks of the Jumna, opposite wheic 
the Taic now stands, and his name is so fiequently mentioned in 
connexion vith buildings lioth at Agia and Delhi that there can 
be little doubt that he iias a buildei to as great an extent as the 
tioublcd chaiactoi of his loign vould admit of But his buildings 
hare peiished, so that practically the histoiy ol Mogul aichitectuie 
commences with the buildings of an Afghan d-^niasty who occupied 
the till one of India for sixteen 3 ears dining the last part of 
llumayun’b icigii 

It IS piobable that beloio long veiy coiisideiablc light will be 
tluoiMi upon the ongiii of the style which the Moguls introduced into 
India, liom an examination of the buildings elected at Saniaicand by 
Tiinui a bundled years holoie Baber’s time (a d 1393-1404) Now 
that the city is in the hands of the liussians, it is accessible to 
Euiopeans Its buildings have been diaivn and photographed, but 
not yet desciibcd so as to be available foi scientific imiposes, but 
suflicicntly so to indicate the diicction in which light may be ex- 
pected Thougli a frightful savage in most respects, Tiinui was 
possessed ol a tiuc Tiiiki love for noble aichitectuie, and though ho 

' ‘ Momoii--,’ tnnslatcd h} Eisknic, - ‘Loc cit,pi) 311-2 
p j 51 ^ Biiggs liaiislatioii, vol 11 p 71 
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genoially massaciod tlic inliabitaiils ol any town that resisted him, 
]io always sjiaiod the aichitccls and aitists, and sent tlioni to woik 
on tho cmhcllisliinent of Ins cajntals Sainaicand was consequently 
filled with sjdendid edifices, hid, so f.ii as can he judged fiom the 
inatoiials aA’ailahlc, inoio lesonibltng in st>le those of Peisia than 
anjdliing noA\ Icnonn to exist in India Tho hiilhoiis dome appeals 
OACi'i wlioio, and A\as not Ichoami at that time in India, unless it Avas 
in the quasi Peisian pioA’inco of Semde Colonied tiles A\eie Iho 
laAoiiiite mode of decoiation, and altogrthoi then stjlo A\as goi- 
i’coiis in Ihc cxiiomc as eonipaicd A\Jth the soluicty of tho latci 
Pallian hiiildings in India A fcAA jeais hence all tins ni.iy he made 
quite deal ,uid intelligible, mcanA\hilc A\e must jia'-s on to 


Sin in, SiiAif, 1 ) 15J9-1.5I’) 

Ceitainly one ol the most lemailcablc men A\ho caci iiilcd in 
1101 them India, tliougli Ins icign AAas limited to onlj' Iia’c yeais’duia- 
tion, and duiiiig that biiei space, distuibcd by all the troubles 
incident to a usuipation, he left his impiess on oAoiy blanch of the 
admnnstiation Tlio iCAcnuc system, tho police, the aimj* adimiiis- 
tiation, all the gieat icfoims, in fact, aaIucIi Akbai so successfully 
earned out, a\cio commenced, and to some extent perfected Ija 
this usinpei, as the l\Iognls call him In aichitectuie, too, aaIucIi 
most conceins us hcic, he ceitainh- pointed out the path by a\ Inch 
his successoi i cached such eminence 

The most peifcct ol his buildings tliat I am acquainted AAith is 
the mosque in the Pin ana Kilah, at Delhi 'J’he Avails of this place 
Avcic lepancd Ija* iruiiunun in A n 1533, and I do not feel quite suio 
he had not something to do A\ith the mosque Accouling to the 
latest authoiities, hoA\CA*ci it is said to haAO been built — IhaAe no 
doubt it A\as fini‘'hcd — by Shcie Shah in A i) 1541 ^ It is a single 
hall, Avith fiA’o openings in fiont thiough pointed aiches of A\hat aa-c 
AA'ould callTudoi foini but beautifully a aiiod in design and ananged 
in panels caiA'ed A\ith the most exquisite designs and onianiented 
AA ith pai ti-colouicd luai blcs One impoi hint dome, piei ced aa itli t aa'cIa^c 
small AAundoAAS cioaahs the centie it has, hoAACA'ei, no minaiets and 
no courtyaid, but CAen AAithout these adjunets it is one of the most 
satisfactoiy buildings ot its class in India - 

In the citadel at Agia theic stands — oi at least stood AA*hen I aams 


’ Cunnmghaiu, ‘E( poitb,’ Aol i ji 222 
- A description of this mosque is giAcn 
m Ml Cailljles ‘Ecpoit on the Biukl- 
ingi of Delhi,’ foiimng p.iit of Cminiiig- 


Inin’s fourth Aolunie, hut like oacia tiling 
else most unsalisfictorj Neither plan 
noi dimensions aie gi\cn, mcrcAcrhiagc 
coiiACAing no distinct meaning 
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tlieie — a fiagment of a palace built by Sheie Sliab, oi his son Selim, 
which was as exquisite a piece of decoiative art as anything of its 
class in India Being one of the fiist to occupy the giound, this 
palace was elected on the highest spot within the foit , hence the 
piesent Goveininent, fancjung this a favourable site for the election 
of a bairack, pulled it down, and replaced it by a more than 
usually hideous buck erection of their own Tins is now a ware- 
house, and looms, in whitewashed ugliness, ovei the marble palaces 
of the Moguls — a fit standard of comparison of the tastes of the two 
races ^ 

Judging from the fiagment that remains, and the accounts received 
on the spot, this palace must have gone far to justify the eulogium 
more than once passed on the works of these Pathans— that “thej" 
built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths ” for the stones seem 
to have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite finish 
It has passed away, however, like many another noble building of its 
class, under the ruthless baibaiism of oui rule Mosques we have 
generally sj)aied, and sometimes tombs, because they weie unsuited to 
oui economic purposes, and it would not answer to offend the religious 
feelings of the natives But when we deposed the kings and appi o- 
pi rated then revenues, there was no one to claim then now useless 
abodes of splendour It was consequently found cheaper either to pull 
them down, oi use them as residences or arsenals, than to keep them 
up, so lhat very few now lemain foi the admiration of posteiity 

The tomb of Sheie Shah has been alieadj’’ described (ante, p 616), 
as it IS essentially Pathan in style It was erected at his native place 
in Behai, to the south of the Ganges, far from Mogul influence at that 
time, and in the style of severe simplicity that characterised the works 
of his race between the times of Tugluck and those of Behlol Lodi 
(a d 1450-1488), the last really independent king of his line 

It IS not quite clear how much of the tomb was built by himself, 
01 how much by his son Selim, who certainly finished it Selim also 
built the Selimghui on an island in the Jumna, to which Shah Jehan 
afterwards added his palace in New Delhi Whether, hoAvevei, he 
erected any buildings inside is not certain — nothing at least now 
remains of any importance Generally he seems to have earned on 
and completed his father’s buildings, and between them they have 
left a group of architectural remains which, if collected together and 
illiistiated, would form an interesting chapter in the history of Indian- 
Mahomedan styles ^ 


' As I cannot find any trace of this 
building in Keene’s descuption of the 
foit in Ills thud booh on Agia, I pre- 
sume it must have been utilised since 
my day Unless it is the budding he 


calls the Nobut Khaiia of Akbar’s palace 
(26), I have nevei seen it in any photo- 
graph of the place 

- It IS not quite cleai how much Rhotas- 
gui owes its magnificence to Sheie Shah, 
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It •would icqinio a volume to doscuho all the Inuldings eicetcd hy 
llns lomaikahle man duung Ins long icign of foity-nine ycais, and a 
linndiod plates uonld liaidly suffice to nialvc known all ihcir pceu- 
haiilics Had Akhai been content to follow in the lines of the stylo 
niAontcd by Iho Pathans and pcifecfcd by Sheio Sliah if might be 
easy enough to follow fhc sequence, but nothing in his chaiactei is so 
icmaikablo as fhe S2uiii oi folciancc that jicivadcd .ill his acts Ho 
seems to have had as sinceie .a Ioac and admiiation foi Ins Hindu 
snlqects as ho had foi those of his oun laitli, and A^hothol fiom policy 
01 inclination, to li.ivo clieiished then ails as much as he did those that 
belonged oxclusi\ ely to Ins ov n peojilc The eonsequence is a mixtuie 
thioughout all his woiks of two sfylcs, often moic inctuiesquc than 
collect, uliich might, in the com sc of anothci half centui^’' have been 
blended into a comjilotcly ncA\ style if jiei seveied in The spiiit of 
toleiance, houevci died with him Theie is no tiace of Hinduism in 
the uoiks of Jchangii oi Shah Jehan, and Am iingzebc would ha\c 
been hoiiiiied at the suggestion that aits ol the infidels could influence 
anything he did 

One piobabl}" of his cailiost uoiks was the mausoleum, which he 
elected ovci tlio lemains of his fathoi, Iliiraaymi, at Delhi Though 
it ceitainly uas finnshed b}’’ Akbai, it most jiiolxably was designed 
and conimcnced by his fathci foi, as ficqueiitly leinaikcd in the 
jiievious jiagcs of this woik, the gieat aichitcctmal pcculiaiity of the 
Taitai 01 Mongolian lacos is then tonib-bmlding pioiiensity, in which 
they aie so stiongly distinguished fiom the Aiyan, and also fiom the 
gieat Semitic families, uith-nhom they divide the gicatei pait of 
the habitable globe Nowheic is tins moiefoicibly illiistiatcd than in 
India — Avhcic the tombs of the Pathans and Moguls foim a complete 
and unbioken seiics of aichitcctmal moiimnents fiom the fiist yeais 
of the Sloslcm invasion to the jn eseiit horn 

The tombs of the Pathans aie loss S]ileudid_t 2 ian those of the 
Moguls, but ne^elthelcss the whole senes is smgulaily inteiesting 
the tombs being fai moic numeious than the mosques Geneially 
sjieaking, also, thc}^ aie moie aitistic in design, and fiequentlj' not 
onl}’- laigei but moic siilendidly decoiated than the buildings exclu- 
sively devoted to ^uayei 

The piinces of the Taitai laces, in caiijung out then love of tombs 
made it the jnactice to bnild fheii onn in then lifetime, as all people 


how much to Akhar , both ceitaiulj binlt 
theie, and on the spot it might eisily 
be ascei tamed how mucli belongs to each 
Unfortunately the part th.at belongs to 
the Biitish IS too easily ascertained 


“ The} com ei fed the beautiful Dewan 
Khand, of vhich Daniell published a 
dinuing into a stable for breeding 
hoises ” — Hamilton’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ stib 
toce 
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must who aie leally desiious of sepulchial magnificence In doing 
this they lejected the Egyptian mode of piepaiing daik and deep 
chamheis in the heait of the lock, oi of the massive pyi amid The 
Taitais, on the othei hand, hiiilt then sepiilchies of such a chaiactei 
as to seive foi j)laces of enjoyment foi themselves and then £i lends 
dining then lifetime, and only when they could enjoy them no longei 
they hecame the solemn lesting-places of then mortal lemains 

The usual piocess foi the election of these stiuctuies is foi the 
king 01 noble who intends to piovide himself a tomb to enclose a 
gaiden outside the citj? walls, geneialty with high cienellated walls, 
and with one oi moie splendid gateways, and m the centie of this he 
elects a squaie oi octagonal building, ci owned by a dome, and in the 
moie splendid examples ivith smallei and dome-ioofed apaitments on 
foul of the sides oi angles, the othei foui being devoted to entianccs 
This building is geneially situated on a lofty squaie teirace, fiom 
which ladiate foui bioad allej^s, geneially with maible-fiaved canals 
ornamented with fountains, the angular spaces aie planted with 
cj^piesses and othei eveigieens and fiuit-tiees, making up one of those 
foimal but beautiful gaidens so chaiactei istic of the East Duiing the 
lifetime of the foundei, the cential bnildmg is called a Baiiah Duiiie, 
01 festal hall, and is used as a place of lecreation and feasting by him 
and his fiiends 

At his death its destination is changed — the foundei ’s remains aie 
inteired beneath the cential dome Sometimes his favourite wife lies 
beside him , but more generally his family and relations are buried 
beneath the collateral domes When once used as a place of burial, 
its vaults never again resound vuth festive mirth The caie of the 
building is handed over to priests and cadis, who gain a scanty sub- 
sistence by the sale of the fruits of the gaiden, oi the alms of those 
who come to visit the last resting-place of their friend or master 
Perfect silence takes the place of festivity and miith The beauty of 
the surrounding objects combines with the repose of the place to 
Xnoduce an effect as graceful as it is solemn and appropriate 

Though the tombs, with the remains of then enclosures, are so 
numerous throughout all India,|_the Taje Mehal, at Agia, is almost 
the only tomb that retains its gaiden in anything like its pristine 
beauty, and there is not perhaps in the whole world a scene where 
nature and art so successfully combine to produce a perfect work of 
ait as within the precincts of this far -famed mausoleum 

The tomb of Humayun Shah, the first of the-]\Toguls who was 
buried in India, still stands tolerably entire among the ruins of Old 
Delhi, of which indeed it forms the principal and most striking object 
It stands well on a lofty square platform, adorned with arches, whose 
piers are ornamented -with an inlay of white marble The tomb itself 
is an octagonal apartment, of considerable dimensions, ci owned by a 
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dome of white maihle, of veiy giaceful contom externally Fom 
sides of the octagon aie occupied by the entiances, to the othei foui 
smallei octagonal apaitments aie attached, making up a building 
neaity a squaie in plan, with only the angles slightly cut away^ 
Its plan IS in fact that afteiwaids adopted at the Tajo (Woodcut 
jSTo 338), but used heio without the depth and poetiy of that cele- 
biated building. Its most maiked chaiacteiistic, howevei, is its 
puiity it might almost be called poveity — of design It is so veiy 
unlike anything else that Akbai evei built, that it is hardly possible 
it could have been designed by him It has not even the pictuiesque 
boldness of the eailiei Pathan tombs, and in fact looks moie like 
buildings a centiny at least moie modem than it lealty is It 
IS, howevei, a noble tomb, and anj^vheie else must be consideied a 
wondei 

Humajmn’s tomb, howevei, is so well knovui fiom diawings and 
photogiaphs, that, in oidei to illustiate the aichitectuie of the day, it 
may be piefciable to take the contempoiaiy tomb of Mohammad Ghaus 
at Giialioi, which coitainly was elected duiing the eaity part of 

Akbai ’s leign, and is a 
singulaily inteiesting 
example of the tombs 
of the period It is a 
squaie, measuring 100 
ft each way, exclusive 
of the hexagonal towei s, 
which aie attached to 
the angles (Woodcut No 
327) The chambei of 
the tomb itself is a hall 
43 ft squaie, -with the 
angles cut off bj" pointed 
aiches so as to form an 
octagon, on which the 
dome lests Aiound 
this squaie building is 
a galleiy, 20 ft nude 
between the pieis, en- 
closed on all sides by 
a scieen of the most exquisite tiaceiy in pieiced stoiie-woik, with 
a pi ejecting poich on each face (Woodcut No 328) ^ 



32( riiti of Tomb of Jloliamniad Glntis, Goalior 
bcilc 50 ft to 1 in 


’ I have mislaid the measmements and 
plan I made of this building , and, as 
neithei Gen Cunningham noi his as- 
sistants give eitliei plan oi dimensions. 


*I am unahle to quote any Jiguies m the 
text 

' The plan is taken fiom one by Gen 
Cunningham (‘Bepoits,’ vol n > plate 
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On comparing this with the tomh of Sheie Shah at Sasseiam, 
which in many respects it lesemhles to a consideiahle extent, it will 
he seen that it marks a consideiahle progress in tomh-huilding during 
even the shoit peiiod that elapsed between the erection of the two 
Theie is an iiiheient weakness in an octagonal foim as compared with 
the squaie, that even the Pathans never quite successfully conquered , 
and the outwaid screen of trellis- woik is far more elegant than the 
open aicade of the Sasseiam tomh Something may he due to the fact 



328 Tomb of Molianimud Gliaus, Ginlior (rrom a Photograph ) 


that Gualioi was a city wheie huilding of an ornamental chaiactei 
had long heen going on, and where consequently a superior school of 
masons and architects may always have existed, while Sasseiam was 
a remote country village, where these advantages were unknown 
But he this as it may, the piogiess is such in so short a time, that we 
can only ascribe it to the invigorating touch of Akhar’s genius, which 
was afterwards to work such wonders 

91) He omits, howevei, these squaie piojections I have added them fiom the 
photogiaphs 
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One of the most i emcaikahle and cliaiacteiistic of Akhai’b hnildings 
IS the old 01 Red Palace in the foit, so called lioin heing constiucted 
entiicly ol led sandstone, nnfoitnnatoly not a vciy good quality, and 
consequently much of its oinament lias peeled off It is a squaio 
hiiilding, mcasnung 249 ft hy 200 ft In the centic is a comtyaid, 
71 ft by 72 ft, on eiihoi side of which aio two halls facing one 
anothci The lai gest, 02 ft hy 37 ft , has a flat ceiling of stone, 
divided into panoP, and snppoitcd hy stints of pniely Hindu design, 
voiy similai to those used in the palaces of l\Iun Sing and Yicrama- 
ditya at Gualioi Evci> featuie aiound thiscouitis indeed of puie 
Hindu aichitectuie No ai dies appeal anywheio, hut the hoii/ontal 
st^’lc of constiuction c\eiynhcie The oinamcntation, too, which is 
caivcd on all the flat sui faces, is of a cl.iss used hy Akhai , hut not 
found in the huildings of otheis Indeed, thioughout this palace 
aichosaic used so sjiaiingl^ , and Hindu foiins and Hindu constiuction 
picvail to sudi an evtent, that it would liaidly he out ol place at 
Chittoio Ol Gualioi, Ihough it still heais that impioss of vigoui and 
oiigmality that he and he only knew how to impicss on all his 
Avoiks ^ 

It IS, howcvei, at Puttchpoic Sikii that Akhar must he judged 
of ns a hiiildci Dining the whole of his icign it was his favourite 
lesidence He .ippaiently vas the fiist to occupy the spot, and 
appal cntly the Iasi, at least, to huild thcic, no single huilding heiiig 
identified as liaMiig heen elected hy any of his successois 

Akhai seems to have had no settled plan Avhen he commenced 
building theic The oiiginal jiait of the building seems to he the 
Khas ]\Iehal a squaie block of building measuiing about 260 ft each 
way, and theicfoie of about the same dimensions as the Red Palace 
in the foit at Agia Its couityaid, howcvei, is laigei, about 170 ft 
each way, and the buildings that suiiound it vciy infciioi in iichness 
of design and oinamcntation This, howcvei, is fai moie than com- 
pensated foi hy the com Is and pavilions that he added fiom time to 
time Thcic is the L’cwamii Khas, oi thione-ioom, a squaie build- 
ing with a thionc consisting of an enoimous fiowei-liko hiacket, 
suppoited on a iichly-caived pillai,- a peiistylai building, called 
his ofhee, veij’’ similai to one he elected at Allahabad, to bo men- 
tioned hcieaftei , a fi vc-stoi eyed 02 ien jiavilioii, all the jnllais of 
Avhich aie most iichlj^ caived, and long colonnades and walls con- 
nect'iig these with one anothei The iichest, the most beautiful. 


• An attempt his latel}' been made by 
Gen Cunningham and his assistants, 
(‘ Repoits,’ vol IV p 121), to aseiibe this 
palace to Jehangii On what aiithoiity 
is not stated , but unless it is very deal 
and distinct, I must decline to admit it 


The vliole eiidence, so fu as I can 
judge, IS diieclly ojiposed to such an 
lij^iotliesis Theic is a plan of tins 
palace, in his ‘ Eepoils,’ vol iv , plate 8 
• A cast of this tliione is iii the Soutli 
Kensington IMuseum 
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as well as tlie most cliaiacteristic of all liis buildings beie aie tliiee 
small pavilions, said to have been elected to 23 lease and accommo- 
date Ins thiee favouiite sultanas henee called Bti Bui ka Beti 
ka Mehal, foi liis Hindu wife, the danghtei of his favouiite 
ministei, Bii Bui , Miiiam’s House, a]i2)i02)iiated to his Christian 
consoit, and the jialace of the Roumi Sultana They aie small, but 
]t IS imjDOSsible to conceive anything so x^ictuiescjue in outline, oi 



329 Carved Pillais m the Sultana’s Kiosk, Futtchpore Sikn (From a Photograph 1 

any building caived and ornamented to such an extent, without the 
smallest ap^iioach to being oveidone oi in bad taste The two pillais 
shown in the annexed woodcut, aie fiom a cast fioni the last-named 
pavilion, which is now in the South Kensington Museum It is, 
jieihaps, the most elaboiate of the thiee, but the othei two aie 
geneially m bettei taste 

The gloiy, howcvei, of Futtehjioie Sikii is its mosque, which is 

2 p 2 
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liaidly suiiDasscd by any in India (Woodcut Ho 300) It measmes 
550 ft cast and west, b}' 470 ft. noi tli and soutli ovei all The 
inosquo ilscH, 2!)0 ft by 80 ft, is ciowned by tbice domes In its 
conityaid, -which ineasuies 350 ft by 440 ft, stand two tombs 
that of Selim Chisti, wlioll^ in white iiiaiblc and the windows with 
pioiced tiacoiy of the most exquisite goometncal patterns — flowing 
tiaceiy is a subsequent invention. It jiossosses besides a deep cornice of 
maiblo siippoitcd by biaclccfs of tlio most elaboiatc design, so much 
so indeed ns to bo almost f.mtastio — the only aiipioach to bad taste 
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■Mo'iiuc !it I utteliporo Sikn (1 roni n Plan !>i I.ieut Cole, R C ) 


111 the place, the othei tomb, that of Islam Khan, is sobeiei and 
in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its suiioundings Even 
these paits, howovei, aie suipassed in magnificence bj’- the southein 
gatewa}’-, measuiing 130 ft by 85 ft in plan, and of piopoitionate 
dimensions in height (Woodcut No r.Sl) As it stands on a using 
giound, when looked at fioin below, its appeaiance is noble beyond 
that of any poital attached to any mosque in India, peihaps in the 
whole woild This gateway may also be quoted as a perfectly 
satisfactoiy solution of a jnoblem which has exeicised the ingenuity 
of aichitects in all ages, but was moie successfully tieated by the 
Saiacenic aichitects than bj^ an 3 >- othei s 
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It was always manifest that to give a laige building a door at 
all in pioportion to its dimensions was, to say the least of it, veiy 
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llOA\’'CV01, lo lodlico IllO JIlOpOl fsl/c ol fllOM ]K;1 I i’k, fllOlIf^ll it 

ina> l>o nio> onh ojiciu'd Ilm luun lialT, find Ilicy (•o^no(l ilicni, m 
filiiiost all insI.nKcs, fo pjno Iliom a digmly that c\cii 

then dimoiiKioiis i.nlod In ini]).ii( 

'Die rJolliic ,ii( liilocfs liad, lt\ KjdaMiip; Iltcii doopl)-f Tnljo\\cd 
dooiw.n K. and In (nnaiiKMilmt? Ilioiii lulih oaivnig and hcnlp 

Inio, (o Ilicin f]io dijriiif\ lliul indisjicnhaldo foi Ilicn 

sifinlinn ^\llll(>nl 111111(0(^^111^ iiuKasinp; Ilio si/o of tin* ojxmngf, 
1 | A\as loft, lion o\ 01, (01 (ho Saiaionic 'ii< 1 ii(«c(k (oniphdolv lo go( 
o\(M (lio diflu lilt ^ 'riio_) ]il'U'( d (In 11 jioi (als — oin , 01 tlnof', 01 fiio 
ol \(‘n iiiodoi.ilo dinn imon*- al (ho hioh of a ‘'(ini-doinc This 
1 is( lo’diiio tliii'^ li(( mio llio {loidi 01 jioifno, and i(s dinif imoiih 
hoiaiiu' (Imso ol (lie poital nholh 11 n spo( 1 1\ i' of (lie ki/c oI the 
()])oning No OIK, loi in^-tanii', loohing at thi^ gahnaA ('an imhtahc 
(hat it IS a dool\\a^ and that oitU.aiid no oik thinhs of flit si/c of 
t 1k' ope nings A\ hioh an pirnidid at its h isi 'I'h( s( nii-domo is the 
niodnliis ol tho di'sign and its scah that h^ nhidi th(' imagination 
nioasiiKs its inatcnilK ( IK o 

Tlio s line s\st<ni pii\ad(s almost all tho poi lals of tho age and 
s(\ h', ami al^\a^ s w ith .1 pci h < (h sitisl k toi \ n suit — f-ontc turn s o\en 
moie Mtis|a((oi\ th.ui in this mst uk'' , though it ma\ la' in loss pio- 
poi tionait' dimensions 'Fhe pi iik i[d«' sm'his tin hf'sl that lias a ct hof'ii 
hit upon md. ulun that is iinhi, failiin’ is ,is diflniilt as it is to 
adiu ^ (• siK ( css n in 11 tin jnimiph ot the d( sign is n long 

'I'alciim It iltog((h(‘i, this pili(< ,it Kilt (dij)oi(' fsiKi 1 is a lomanct 
in stoiK' such as it w --^c^^ ft'W— m* to he found aiiAnheio, audit 
IS a lefh V ol the mind ot tin git it man n ho hiiilt it moic distinct 
th 111 ( 111 casih he ohtaimd tiom am otlun stniici ' 

Allahahail nas a iiion ta%oniite lesnlence ol this nionaidi than 
Agi i jieihajis as miieli so .ts e\oii Kuttehpou Sihii hut the English 
ha\ ing ajijnojniatid tho toi t, its gloi n s h.n e heen neailv ohliteiatcd 
The most htantilnl thing nas (lie paiilion of the ChalTs Sitiin, 01 
loitv pill.ns, KO calh'd iioin its haMiig tliit iinmhoi on the principal 
flooi, disjtosed in two eoiKintiK octagonal langes one intcuial of si\- 
toen jiillais, the otlici outside of tMi*nfA-foin AIkjac thus, snppoited 
liA the innoi colonnade, Mas an nppei lange of the Panic mimhei of 
pillai.s cioM ned by a dome I’liis hnilding has ontiiolA disappeaied, 
its inateiialh hoing Manted to lepan the loi tificafions The gaeat 
hall, hoMe\ei still lemaiiih, i(*picsen(ed in the annexed Moodent 
(No 332 ) It IS noA\ tho aifional , a hiiclv Mall has heon inn np 


’ Pliotogiaiilis of this pil.icc arc now 
common, nntl can bo obtained anjwlieie, 
and rcrcntlj Licut Coles ‘Eepoit on 
Buddings in (ho Ncigbboiiibood of Agia ' 


supplies some inlciestnig new ones 
with plans, from winch the dimensions m 
the text aic quoted 
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between its outei colonnades with windows of English aichitectiiie, 
and its cuiions jiavilioiis and other accompaniments lemoved , and 
inteinally, whatevei could not he conveniently cnt away is caiefully 
coveied up witli plastei and ivliitewash, and hid by stands of aims 



i32 Hall 111 Palace at All ihab ul (I lom a Draaa ing by Daniell ) 


and deal fittings Still its plan can be made out , a squaie hall 
sujipoited by eight lows of columns, eight in each low, thus making 
111 all si\ty-foui, suiiounded by a deep veiandah of double columus, 
with gioups of foui at the angles, all sui mounted by biacket capitals 
of the most elegant and iichest design, and altogethei as fine in style 
and as iich in oinament as anything in India 

Pel haps, howevei, the most chaiactciistic of Akbai’s buildings is 
the tomb he commenced to eiect foi himselt at Secundia, neai Agia, 
which is quite unlike anj’’ othei tomb built in India eithei befoie 
01 since, and of a design boi lowed, as I believe, fiom a Hindu, oi 
11101 e coiiectly, Buddhist, model It stands in an extensive gaiden, 
still kept up, appi cached by one noble gateway In the centie of this 
gaiden, on a laised ]platfoim, stands the tomb itself, of a pyiamidal 
foiin The lowei stoiey measuies 320 ft each way, exclusive of the 
angle toweis It is 30 ft in height, and ineiced by ten gieat aiches 
on each face, and with a laigei entiance adoined with a mosaic of 
maible in the centie (Woodcuts Nos 333, 334) ’ 

On this teiiace stands anothei fai moie ornate, measuiiug 186 ft 
on each side, and 14 ft 9 in in height A thud and fouith, of similai 
design, and lespectively 15 ft 2 in and 14 ft 6 in high, stand on 


* No plan or section of tins tomb has 
evei, so fai as I know, been published, 
though it has been m oui possession foi 
ncaily a centiny Those heie given aie 
fiom my own measuicments, and, though 


they may be coiiect as fai as they go, aie 
not so detailed as those of such a monu- 
ment ought to he, and would have been, 
had it been in the hands of any othei 
Euiopean nation 
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this, all these being of led sandstone Within and above the last is 
a white inaihle enelosure 157 ft each way, oi externally jnst half 
the length of the lowest ten ace, ifs outei wall entiiely composed of 
maihle tiolhs-woik of the most beautiful patterns Inside it is 
suiiounded by a colonnade oi cloistei of the same mateiial, in the 
centie of which, on a raised platfoim, is the tombstone of the foundei, 
a splendid piece of the most beautiful aiabesque tracery This, how- 
ever, IS not the tiue buiial-place , but the moital remains of this gieat 
king repose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted chambei in 



333 PHn of AKbar’s Tomb at Sccundra (From a Plan by tbo Author ) Scale 100 ft to 1 m 


the basement 35 ft squaie, exactly under the simulated tomb that 
adorns the summit of the mausoleum 

At fiist sight it might appear that the design of this curious and 
exceptional tomb was either a caprice of the monaich who built it, or 
an importation from abroad (Woodcut No 335) My imj)ie'Sion, on 
the contrary, is, that it is a diiect imitation of some such building as 
the old Buddhist vihaias which may have existed, applied to other 
purposes in Akbar’s time Turning back, for instance, to W^oodcuts 
Nos 6() and 181, representing the great rath at Mahavellipoie, it will 
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be seen that the nnmbei and jnopoi tion of the stoieys is the same The 
pavilions that adoin the nppei storeys of Akbar’s tomb appeal distinct 
leminiscences of the cells that stand on the edge of each platfoim of 
the lock-cnt example If the tomb had been ciowned by a domical 
chambei ovei the tombstone, the likeness ■would have been so great 
that no one could mistake it, and my conviction is, that such a 
chambei "was pait of the oiiginal design No such loyal tomb 
lemains exposed to the an in any Indian mausoleum, and the 
laised platfoim in the centie of the uppei cloister, 38 ft square, looks 
so like its foundation that I cannot help believing it was intended 
foi that puipose As the monument now stands, the pyiamid has 



134 Diagram Section > of one-lnlf of Altbar’s Tomb at Secundra, explanatory of its Arrangements 

Scale 50 ft to 1 in 


a tiuncated and unmeaning aspect The total height of the building 
now IS a little moie than 100 ft to the top of the angle pavilions , 
and a cential dome 30 oi 40 ft higher, which is the pioportion 
that the base gives, seems just what is wanted to make this tomb 
as beautiful in outline and in pioportion as it is in detail Had 
it been so completed, it ceitainly would have ranked next the Taje 
among Indian mausolea ^ 


' The diagiam is probably sufficient to 
explain the text, but must not be taken 
as pretending to be a correct architectuial 
diawing There were parts, such as the 
height of the lower dome and uppei 


angle kiosks, I had no means of mea- 
suring, and aftei all, I was mei ely making 
memoranda for my own satisfaction 
® After the above was written, and the 
diagram drawn (Woodcut No 331) I was 




View of AUjar's Tomb, Stcundra (I rom u PJiotograpli ) 
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Jefiangir, ad 1605-1628 

When we considei how much was done hy his fathei and his son, 
it is lathei staitling to find how little Jehangii contiihuted to the 
aichitectmal magnificence of India Paitl}’', this may he owing to 
his not having the same passion foi building which characteiised 
these two gieat monaichs , hut paitly also to his having made Lahoie 
the capital dining his leign, and to his having geneially lesided 
theie in piefeience to Agia oi Delhi The gieat mosque theie, how- 
evei, which was huilt hy him, seems to he equal in magnificence to 
that built hy Shah Jehan at Delhi This mosque, howevei, seems 
to have been suipassed hy one elected in the city of Lahoie hy his 
vizii It IS in the Peisian style, coveied with enamelled tiles, and 
lesplendent in colouis, hut not veiy graceful in fonn His tomb, 
in which he lies buiied with his queen, the impeiious Nuijehan, was 
woithy of its hiiildei, but has been used as a qiiaiiy by the Sikhs, 
and half the splendoui of the temple at Amiitsir is due to marbles 
plundered from this mausoleum The palace, too, which he erected, 
was woithy of his other buildings, but it has suffered as much as the 
rest It has been used as a habitation from that time to this, and 
so altered, to adapt it to the wants of its successive occupants, that 
little of its oiiginal foim lemains 

We have, however, no measuiements and no infoimation about 
these monuments which would enable us to speak with any confi- 
dence eithei regarding them, or the other buildings of that 
cit}’’, ■wdiich seems to owe its principal splendour to the reign of this 
monarch. 

At the other end of his dominions also he built a splendid new 
capital at Dacca, in supersession to Gaui, and adorned it with several 
buildings of considerable dimensions These, howevei, were piin- 
cipally in buck-work, coveied with stucco, and with only pillars 
and brackets in stone Most of them, consequently, are in a state 
of luinous decay , maivellouslj'' picturesque, it must be confessed, 
peering through the luvuiiant vegetation that is tearing them to 
pieces, but hardly woithy to be placed in competition with the stone 
and marble buildings of the more nor them capitals 

There is one building — tlie tomb knoAvn as that of Eti-mad- 


not a little pleased to find the following 
entiy in Mr Finch’s journal He resided 
in Agra foi some jeais, and visited the 
tomb foi the last time appaieiitly in 1009, 
and altei desciibing most faithfully all its 
pecuhaiities up to the iippei flooi, as it 
now stands, adds “ At my last sight 


theieof there was only oveihead a iich 
tent with a Semiane ovei the tomb But 
it IS to he mm died ovei vitli the most 
CHiious white and speckled maible, and 
to ho seeled all within uitli puie sheet 
gold iichly inviought” — ‘Puichas, his 
Pilgiims,’ \ol 1 p 440 
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Doulah— at Agra, liowever, wliicli certainly belongs to this reign, 
and, tliougb not elected by the monarcli himself, cannot be passed 
over, not only from its own beauty of design but also because it 
marks an epoch in the style to which it belongs It is situated on 
the left bank of the rivei, in the midst of a garden surrounded by 
a wall measuring 540 ft on each side In the centre of this, on a 
raised platfoim, stands the tomb itself, a square measuring 69 ft 
on each side It is two stoieys in height, and at each angle is 
an octagonal towei, surmounted by an open pavilion The toweis, 
howevei, aie lather squat in proportion, and the geneial design of 
the building very far from being so pleasing as that of many less 
pretentious tombs in the neighbourhood Had it, indeed, been built 
in red sandstone, or even with an inlay of white marble like that 
of Humayun, it would not have attiacted much attention Its real 
merit consists in being wholly in white marble, and being covered 
thioughout with a mosaic in “pietro duio” the first, appaientlj^, 
and certainly one of the most splendid, examples of that class of 
ornamentation in India 

It seems now to be ascertained that in the early pait of the 17th 
cenfury Italian aitists, piincipally, ajipaiently from Florence, were 
introduced into India, and taught the Indians the art of in^ajung 
inaible with precious stones ^ No instance of this mode of decoration 
occuis, so far as I know, in the leign of Akbai , but in that of Shah 


* Although the fact seems hardly now 
to he doubted, no veiy diiect evidence has 
yet been adduced to prove that it was to 
foreign — Florentine — aitists that the In- 
dians owe the ait of inlaying in piecious 
stones geneially known as work in “ pietio 
duio ” Austin 01 Augustin de Bordeaux, 
IS the only European artist whose name 
can positively be identified with any woiks 
of the class He certainly was employed 
by Shah Jehan at Delia, and executed 
that mosaic of Oipheus or Apollo playing 
to the beasts, aftei Eaphacl’s picture, 
uhich once adorned the throne theie, 
and is now in the Indian Museum at 
South Kensington 

It IS, howevei, hardly to be expected 
that natives should record the names of 
those who suipassed them in their own 
aits, and needy Italian adventurers weie 
even less likely to have an o2iportunity of 
lecording the works they executed in a 
strange and foreign country Had any 
Italian who lived at the couitsof Jchangir 
01 Shah Jehan wiitten a book, he might 


have lecoided the aitistic prowess of his 
countrymen, but none such, so lar as I am 
awaie, has yet seen light 

The internal evidence, however, seems 
complete Up to the erection of the 
gates to Akbar s tomb at Secundra in the 
first ten years of Jehangii’s reign, A n 
1605-1615, we have infinite mosaics of 
colouied,maible, but no specimen of “in- 
lay” In Bti-mad-Doulah’s tomb. An 
1615-1628, we have both systems in 
gieat perfection In the Taje and pa- 
laces at Agia and Delhi, built by Shah 
Jehan, au 1628-1668, the mosaic has 
disappeared, being entiiely supplanted 
by the “inlay” It was lust befoie that 
time that tiie system of inlaying called 
pietro duro was invented, and became 
the rage at Florence and, in fact, all 
throughout Europe , and we know that 
during the reign of the two last-named 
monaiclis many Italian aitisis were m 
their service quite cajiable of giving in- 
struction in the new ait 
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Jelian it became the leading cbaiacteiistic of tbe style, and both Ins 
palaces and bis tombs owe then piinci]Dal distinction to the beauty 
of tbe mode in wbicb tbis new invention was employed 

It bas been doubted wbetbei tbis new ait was really a foieign 
intioduction, oi wbetbei it bad not been invented by tbe natives 
of India tbemselves Tbe question never, probably, would bave 
arisen bad one of tbe fundamental principles of arcbitectuie been 
better understood Wben we, for instance, having no art of oui own, 
copy a Grecian oi Eoman pillar, oi an Italian mediaeval aicli in detail, 
we do so literally, without any attempt to adapt it to our uses oi 
climate , but wben a people having a style of tbeir own wish to 
adopt any featuie oi process belonging to any other stj'le, they do 
not copy but adapt it to tbeir uses , and it is this distinction between 
adopting and adapting that makes ab tbe difference We would bave 
allowed tbe Italians to introduce with then mosaics all tbe details 
of then Cinque-cento aicbitectuie Tbe Indians set them to repro- 
duce, with then new materials and processes, tbe patterns which tbe 
aicbitects of Akbai bad been in tbe habit of carving in stone oi of 
inlajung in marble Every form was adapted to tbe place where it 
was to be used Tbe style remained tbe same, so did all tbe details , 
tbe mateiials only weie changed, and tbe patterns only so far as was 
necessary to adapt them to tbe smaller and more refined materials 
that weie to be used ^ 

As one of tbe first, tbe tomb of Eti-mad-Doulab was certainly one 
of the least successful specimens of its class Tbe patterns do not 
quite fit tbe places where they are put, and tbe spaces are not always 
those best suited for this style of decoration Altogether I cannot 
help fancying that tbe Italians bad more to do with tbe design of 
this building than was at all desirable, and they are to blame for its 
want of grace But, on tbe other band, tbe beautiful tracer y of tbe 
pierced marble slabs of its windows, which resemble those of Selim 
Cbisti’s tomb at Euttebpoie Sikii, tbe beauty of its white marble 
Avails, and tbe rich colour of rts decoratrons, make up so beautiful a 
Avbole, that it is only on comparing it Avitb tbe woiks of Sbab Jeban 
that we are justified in finding fault 


Shah Jehan, ad 1628-1658 

It Avould be difficult to point out in tbe whole history of aicbi- 
tecture any change so sudden as that wbicb took place between 
tbe style of Akbar and that of bis grandson Sbab Jeban noi any 


* Sometlnng of the same sort occuired 
Avhen the 'I’urks occupied Constantinople 
Tliey adapted the architecture of the 


Christians to then own purposes, hut 
without copying Vide ante, vol ii p 
528, et seqq 
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contiast so gieat as tliat between the manly vigoiu and exubeiant 
oiigjnality of the fiist, as comi^aied with the extieme but almost 
effeminate elegance of the second Ceitainly when the same people, 
following the same leligion, built tenijiles and palaces in the same 
locality, nothing of the soit evei occuiied in any countiy whose 
histoiy IS now known to us 

Nowheie is the contiast between the two styles moie stiongly 
maiked than in the palace of Agia fioin the led stone palace ol 
Akbai, with its iich sculptuies and squaie Hindu constiuction, a dooi 
opens into the white maible couit of the haieem of Shah Jehan, with 
all its feeble piettiness, but at the same time maiked with that peou- 
liai elegance which is found only in the East The couit is notlaige, 
170 ft by 235 ft , but the whole is finished with the most elaboiate caie 
Thiee sides of this aie occupied by the lesidences of the ladies, 
not lemaikable foi size, noi, in then jnesent state, foi aichitectuial 
beauty, but the fouith, oveihanging the iivei, is occupied by thiee 
white maible pavilions of singulai elegance, though it is not easy now 
to see them, some English of&cei having pitched uj)on the piinoipal 
one as a lesidence, and having in consequence coveied the polished 
maible and elegant aiabesques of floweis inlaid in piecious stones 
with thick coatings of that whitewash which was indispensable to 
his idea of comfoit and elegant simplicity 

As in most Mooiish palaces, the baths on one side of this couit 
weie the most elegant and elaboiatelj’’ decoiated apaitments in the 
palace The baths have been destioyed, but the walls and loofs still 
show the elegance with which they weie adorned ^ 

Behind this, in the centie of the palace, is a gieat couit, 500 ft 
by 370 ft, suiiounded by ai cades, and appi cached at the ojiposite 
ends thiough a siu cession of beautiful couits opening into oneanothei 
by gatewaj^'s of gieat magnificence On one side of tins couit is the 
gieat hall of the palace — the Dewanni Auin — 208 ft by 76 It, sup- 
poited by thiee langes of ai cades of exquisite beauty It is open on 
thiee sides, and with a niche foi the tin one at the back This, like 
the hall at Allahabad, is now an aisenal, and i educed to as iieai a 
similaiity as possible to those in oui dock 3 mids ^ Behind it aic two 
smallei couits, the one containing the Dewanni Ehas, oi piivato hall 


' The gieat bath was toin up by the 
Maiquis ol Hastings i\ith the intention 
of piesenling it to Geoigc IV , an in- 
tention appaiently nevei caiiied out, but 
it IS difficult to asceitain the facts now, 
as the whole of the marble llooimg Avitli 
what icinained of the bath was sold by 
auction by Loid Willnin Bcnlmck, and 
(etched piobably 1 pei cent of its oii- 
gnial cost , but it helped to cKc out the 


levenues of India in a mannei most con- 
genial to the spiiit of its goveinois 
" Since the appointment of Sii John 
Stiachoy, the piesent enlightened Go 
veinoi of the Noitli West Piovnices, I 
undeistand that this state of atlans is 
entiiely altcied Botli caio nid monev 
aie now expended libeially loi the pio- 
(ectioii and mainten.niio ol such old 
buildings that icmiiin in tlic jnovinco 
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of audience, tlie otliei the haieem The hall in the foiniei is one of 
the most elegant of Shah Jehan’s buildings, being wholly of white 
inaiblc inlaid ivith piecious stones, and the design of the whole being 
111 the best style of his leign 

One of the most pictuiesque featuies about this palace is a maible 
paialion, in two stoieys that suimounts one of the ciiculai bastions 
on the iivei face, between the haieem and the Dewanni Khas It 
loolvs of an eailiei style than that of Shah Jehan, and if Jehangii 
built anything heie it is this On a smallei scale, it occupies the 
same place heie that the Chalis Situn did in the palace at Allahabad , 
and OAemplifies, even moie than in then laigei buildings, the extienie 
elegance and lefinement of those who designed these palaces ^ 


Palaci;, ai Delhi 

Though the jialace at Agia is peihaps moie pictuiesque, and his- 
toiicall}’- ceitainly moie inteiesting, than that of Delhi, the lattei had 
the immense advantage of being built at once, on one unifoim plan, 
and by the most magnificent, as a buildei, of all the soveieigns of 
India It had, howevei, one little disadvantage, in being somewhat 
latei than Agia All Shah Jehan’s buildings theie, seem to have been 
finished befoie he commenced the election of the new city of Shah 
Jehanabad with its palace, and what he built at Agia is sobeiei, and 
in somewhat bcttei taste than at Delhi Notwithstanding these 
defects, the palace at Dellu is, oi lathei was, the most magnificent 
palace in the East — peihaps in the woild — and the only one, at 
least in India, which enables us to undeistand what the aiiangements 
of a complete palace weie when delibeiately iindeitaken and earned 
out on one unifoim plan (Woodcut No 336) 

The palace at Delhi, which is situated like that at Agia close to 
the edge of the Jumna, is a neaily legulai paiallelogiam, with the 
angles slightly canted off, and measuies 1600 ft east and west, by 
3200 ft 1101 th and south, exclusive of the gateways It is suriounded 
on all sides by a veiy noble wall of led sandstone, lelieved at inteivals 
by towel s sui mounted, by kiosks The principal entrance faces the 
Chandni Chowk, a noble wide street, nearly a mile long, planted with 
two rows of trees, and with a stream of water running down its 
centre Enteiiiig within its deeply recessed portal, you find jmuiself 


> Perfect plans of this palace exist in 
the Wai Depaitment of India It is a 
gi eat pity the Government cannot atfoid 
the veiy few rupees it would lequiie to 
lithogiaph and publish them "Without 
such plans it is veiy difficult to make 


any desciiption intelligible That in 
Keene’s ‘ Handbook of Agra,’ though 
useful as fai as it goes, is on too small 
a scale and not sufficiently^ detailed foi 
puiposes of aichitectuial illustration 



I’Uace at Delhi (rroin a intiae Plan in tlie possession of the Author ) 
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Ijencatli the vaulted hall, the bides oi -which aie in two stoicyb, and 
with an octagonal break in the contie This hall, which is 375 ft in 
length ovei all, has veiy much tlic effect of the nave of a gigantic 
Gothic cathcdial, and foinis the noblest entrance known to belong to 
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any existing palace At its inner end this hall opened into a couit- 
yard, 350 ft square, from the centre of which a noble bazaar extended 
light and left, like the hall, two storeys in height, but not vaulted 
One of these led to the Delhi gate, the othei, whieh I believe was 
nevei quite fiuished, to the gaiden In front, at the entiauce, "was the 
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Nobut Kliana (A), oi music ball, beneatb wbicb tbe visitor enteied tbe 
second oi great couitof tbe palace, measuiing 550 ft noitb and south, 
by 385 ft east and west In tbe centie of tins stood tbe Dewanni 
Auin (B), 01 gieat audience ball of tbe palace, veiy siinilai in design 
to tliat at Agia, but moie magnificent Its dimensions aie, as neaily 
as I can asceitain, 200 ft by 100 ft ovei all In its centre is a biglily 
ornamental nicbe, in wbicb, on a platfoim of maible iicbly inlaid witli 
piecious stones,^ and directly facing tbe entrance, once stood tbe cele 
biated peacock tbione, tbe most goigeons example of its class tbat 
pel baps even tbe East could evei boast of Beliind tins again was a 
gaiden couit, on its eastern side was tbe Eung Mebal (C), oi painted 
ball, containing a batb and otbei apartments 

Tbis lange of buildings, extending 1600 ft east and west, divided 
tbe palace into two neaily equal halves In tbe noitbein division of 
it weie a senes of small couits, suriounded by buildings appaiently 
appiopiiated to tbe use of distinguished guests , and in one of them 
oveibanging tbe iivei stood tbe celebiated Dewanni Kbas (D), oi 
piivate audience ball — if not tbe most beautiful, ceitainly tbe most 
liigblj'- ornamented of all Sbab Jeban’s buildings It is laigei cei- 
tainly, and fai iicliei in ornament than tbat at Agia, though baldly 
so elegant in design , but nothing can exceed tbe beauty of tbe inlay 
of piecious stones with which it is adorned, or tbe geueiaEpoetiy of 
tbe design It is louiid tbe loof of this ball tbat tbe famous inscrip- 
tion luns “ If tboie is a heaven on eaitli it is tins, it is tins,” winch 
may safely be lendeied into tbe sober English assertion, tbat no 
palace now existing in tbe world possesses an apartment of such 
singular elegance as tins 

Beyond tins to tbe northward were tbe gaidens of tbe palace, laid 
out in the usual foimal style of tbe East, but adorned with fountains 
and little pavilions and kiosks of white maible, tbat lender these ‘■o 
beautiful and so appiopiiate to such a climate 

Tbe whole of tbe aiea between tbe central lange of burldings to 
tbe south, and eastward from tbe bazaar, measuring about 1000 ft 


* When ive took possession of the 
palace eveiy one seems to have looted 
after the most independent fisliion 
Among otheis, a Captain (afteiwaids 
Sii John) Jones .toie up a gieat pait of 
this platform, hut had the happy idea to 
get lus loot set in marble as table tops 
Tiio of these he bi ought home and 
sold to the Goieinment foi £500, and 
they aie now in the India Museum No 
one can doubt that the one with the 
buds was executed by Floientine, oi at 
least Italian, ai lists , ^\hlle the other, 


which wxas apparently at the back of the 
pi itfoim, IS a bad copy from Eaphael s 
pictuic of Oijiheus charming the beasts 
As IS well known, that again was a copy 
of a picture in the Catacombs Theie 
Oipheus IS playing on a lyic, m Kaph id’s 
pictuie on a violin, and that is the in- 
stiument repiesont.d in the Delhi mosaic 
Even if othei evidence weie wanting, this 
A\oul 1 be sufficient to set the question at 
rest It certainly was not iiut tlicie b\ 
the bigot Aurungzebe, noi by any of his 
succcssois 

2 Q 
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eacli way, was occupied liy the liaieem aud private apaitmeuts o 
tlie palace, covering, consequently, moie tlian twice the aiea of t ir 
Escurial, oi, m fact, of any palace in Em ope Accoiding to tk 
native plan I possess, which I see no leason foi distiusting, it con- 
tained thiee garden couits, and some thiideen oi fouiteen otliei 
couits, aiianged some foi state, some foi convenience, hut what they 
weie like we have no means of knowing Not one vestige of thorn 
now lemains Judging from the coiresponding paits of the palace 
at Agia, huilt by the same monareh, they must have vied with the 
public apaitments in iichness and in beauty when originally elected, 
but having continued to be used as an abode down to the time of the 
mutiny, they woie piobably veiy much disfiguied and debased Taste 
was, no doubt, at as low an ebb inside the walls of the palace dm mg 
the last bundled years as it was outside, or as wo find it at Lucknow 
and elsewheie , but all the essential paits of the stiuctuie weio them, 
and could easilj'' have been disenoumbeied fiom the accietionsthat had 
been heaped upon it The idea, howevei, of doing this was fai fioin 
enteimg into the heads of our goveinois "d'ho whole of the haieeni 
couits of the palace woie swept off the face of the eaith to malm 
way foi a hideous Biitish baiiack, without those who earned out this 
feaiful piece of Vandalism thinking it even woith while to make a 
plan of what they weie destioying, oi piesoiving any lecoid of the 
most splendid palace in the woild 

Of the public paits of the palace all that now lemams is the 
entiance hall, the Nobut Khana, the Dewanni Aum and Khas, and 
the Eung Mehal — now used as a mess-ioom — and one oi two small 
pavilions They aie the gems of the palace, it is tiue, but without 
the couits and coriidois connecting them they lose all then meaning 
and moie than half then beauty ^ Being now situated in the middle 
of a Biitish baiiack-yaid, they look like precious stones tom fiom 
then settings in some exquisite jiiece of Oiiental jewellci’s woik and 
set at landom ni a bed of the commonest plastei ^ 


‘ It ought in f.urncss to be added tliat, 
since they have been in oui iiossession, 
consideiablc sums liave been expended 
on the lepair of these fiagments 

' TJie excuse for this delibeiate act of 
Vandalism was, of coiiise, the inilitaiy one, 
lhat it was necessaiy to place the gaiiison 
of Delhi in secuiity in the event of any 
sudden emeigency ILid it been correct 
it Mould have been a xalid one, but this 
IS not the case Witliout touching a 
single building of Shall jehan’s tliere vas 
ample space Mitlnn the walls foi all the 
stores and matc'riel of the garrison of 
Delhi, and in the palace and Selim Ghui 


ample space foi a gaiiison, moie tliau 
doubly ample to man then walls in the 
event ol an emeute Theie was ample 
space foi laiger and bcttci xcntilatcd 
bairaclcs ]ust outside the palace nails, 
wlicie the Sepoy lines now aio, foi 
the lest of the gaiiison, who could easily 
have gained the sheltci of the pnla'’e 
walls in the event of any sudden using 
of the citizens It is, however, ridiculous 
to fancy that the diminished and un- 
armed population of the city could cx’ci 
dream of such an attempt, while anj 
foieign enemx x\ ith nrtilleiy stiongcnough 
to foice the bast oned enceinte that sur- 
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Taje Mehal 

It IS a pleasuio to tuin fiom this destioyed and deseciated jialace 
to the Tajo Mohal, which even moie, peihaps, than the palace was 
always the chef-d’oenvie of Shah Jehan’s leign (Woodent No 337) 
It, too, has been foitunate in attiactmg the attention of the English, 
who have paid sedulous attention to it for some time past, and keep 
it now, with its gaidens, in a peifect state of substantial lepaii 

No building in India has been so often diawn and photogiaphed 
as this, 01 inoie fiequently desciihed , hut, ivrth all this, it is almost 
imjiossihle to convoy an idea of it to those who have not seen it, not 
only because of its evtieme delicacy, and beauty of mateiial employed 
in its constiuction, hut fiom the complexity of its design If the 
Taje weie only the tomb itself, it might he dcsciibed, hut the plat- 
foim on which it stands, with its tall minaiets, is a woik of ait in 
itself Beyond this aie the two wings, one of which is a mosque, 
which anyAvhcic else ivould he consideied an impoitant building 
This gioup of buildings foims one side of a gaiden couit 880 tt 
squaio, and ho 3 'ond this again an outei couit, of the same width 
hut onlj' half the depth This is enteied by thiee gatewaj^s of its 
oAvn, and contains in the centie of its innei wall the gieat gateway 
of the gaiden couit, a woithy pendant to the Taje itself^ Beautiful 
as it is in itself, the Taje ivould lose half its chaim if it stood alone 
It IS the combination of so many beauties, and the peifect mannei 
in Avluch each is suboidinated to the othei, that makes up a whole 
which the woild cannot match, and which never fails to impiess 
even those who aie most indiffeient to the effects pioduced bj'^ 
aichitectuial objects in general 

The plan and section (Woodcuts Nos 338, 339) explain suffi- 
ciently the geneial ariangement and stiuctural peculiaiities of the 
tomb 01 piincij)al building of the gioup The laised platfoim on 
Avhich it stands is 18 ft high, faced ivith white inaible, and exactly 
513 ft squaie At each coinei of this ten ace stands a minaret 133 ft 


loimcls llie toAYQ would in a leiy few 
liours luiock the palace walls about the 
cars of any gaiiison that might be caught 
in such a tiap 

The tiiith of the matter appeals to be 
this the cngmeois perceived that by 
gutting the palace they could pro\ ide at 
no tiouble oi expense a wall lOuud tlieir 
bariack-yaid, and one that no diunkcn 
soldiei could scale without detection, and 
foi this or some such mi etched motive of 
ecouomv the palace ivas saciificed ' 


The only modem act to be compaied 
with this IS the destruction of the siimmei 
palace at Pekin That, however, was an 
ait of red-handed wai, and may haic 
been a political necessity This was a 
delibeiate act of unnecessaiy Vandalism 
— most discieditable to all concerned 
in it 

* A plan of this gaiden, with the Tajo 
and all the surrounding buildings, Mill 
be found in the ‘ Journal of tho Eoval 
Asiatic Society,’ vol vu p 42 

2 Q 2 
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in licight, and of the most exquisite propoitions, moie beautiful, 
peibaps, than any otliei in India In the centie of this inaihle 
platfoim stands the mausoleum, a square of 186 ft , -with the comers 
cut off to the exfent of 33 ft 9 in The centie of this is occupied hy 
the piincipal dome, 58 ft in diamctei and 80 ft in height, under 
Avhich IS an enclosuic foimcd hy a scieen of ticllis-work of white 
maihle, a chefd’ocuvic of elegance in Indian ait^ Withm tins 
stand tlie tombs — that of JIi'imtaz-i-Mebal in the centre, and that 
of Shah Johan on one side These, ho\vc\ei, as is usual in Indian 
scpulcliies, aic not tlie tiue tombs — the bodies rest in a vault, level 
with the suifacc of the giound (as seen in the section) beneath 
jilainei tombstones, placed exactly undcineath those in the hall 
^^above 

In eveiy angle of the building is a small domical apartment of 
two stoieys in height, 26 ft 8 in in diametci, and these arc con- 
nected, as shown in the plan, b}' vaiious jiassagcs and halls 

The light to the ccntial ajiaitment is admitted only thiough 
double SCI ecus of vhitc maible ticllis-voilc of the most exquisite 
design, one on the outci, and one on the innei face of the walls In 
our climate this uould pioduco iicaily complete darkness, but in 
India, and in a building v holly composed of vhite marble, this 
was lequiied to teiupci the glaie that othciwise would have been 
intolciablc As it is, no woids can expiess the chastened beauty of 
that cential chamboi, seen in the soft gloom of the subdued light 
that leachcs it thiough the distant and half-closed openings that 
suiiound it AYhcn used as a Baiiah Duine, oi pleasuic palace, it 
must always have been the coolest and the loveliest of gaiden retieats, 
and now that it is sacied to the dead it is the most graceful and the 
most impiessive of the sepulchres of the woild 

This building, too, is an exquisite example of that system of 
inlaying with piccious stones which became the gieat chaiactenstic 
of the style of the Moguls aftei the death of Akbar All the spandrils 
of the Taje, all the angles and nioic imiioidant aichitectuial details, 
aie heightened by being inlaid wnth piecious stones, such as agates, 

^ bloodstones, jaspeis, and the like These are combined in vneaths, 
SCI oils, and fiets, as exquisite in design as beautiful in colour, and, 
relieved by the pure white maible in which they aie inlaid, they 
foim the most beautiful and piecious style of ornament evei adopted 
in aichitectuie , though, of couise, not to be compaied with the in- 
tellectual beauty of Gieek ornament, it ceitainly stands fiist among 
the purely decorative foims of architectuial design This mode of 
ornamentation is lavishly bestowed on the tombs themselves and the 


' From its design I cannot help fancy- 
ing that this screen vas elected aftei 


Shah Jehan’^s death It certainly looks 
more modern 
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scieen tliat smioiinds them, though spaiingly intioducecl. on the 
mosque that foims one wing of the Taje, oi ou the fountains and 
suiiouiidmg buildings The judgment, indeed, with which this style 
of ornament is appoitioned to the vaiious paits is almost as lemaik- 
ahle as the ornament itself, and conveys a high idea of the taste and 
skill of the Indian aichitects of that age 

The long lows of cypi esses, which line the maihle paths that 
inteisect the gaiden at light angles, aie now of veneiahle age , and, 
hacked up by masses of eveigieen foliage, lend a chaim to the whole 
which the foundei and his childien could haidly have realised 
Each of the mam avenues among these tiees has a canal along its 
ceil tie studded with maihle fountains, and each vista leads to some 
beautiful aichitectuial object With the Jumna in fiont, and this 
gaiden with its fountains and gateways behind , with its own puiity 
of material and grace of form, the Taje may challenge compaiison 
with any cieation of the same soit in the whole woild Its beauty 
may not bo of the highest class, but in its class it is unsui passed 


Though neithei so magnificent noi so iichly ornamented as some 
of his othei buildings, the MiUi Musjid, oi Peail Mosque, winch 
Shah Jehan elected in the foit 
of Agia, IS one of the piiiest 
and most elegant buildings of 
its class to bo found auywheie 
(Woodcut No 340) It is not 
laigc, measuiing only 187 ft by 
234 ft ovei all externally, and 
though laised on a lofty stylo- 
bate, which ought to give it 
dignit}’’, it makes no pietensions 
to aichitectuial effect on the 
outside, but the moment you 
entei by the eastern gateway 
the effect of its courtyard is 
sui passingly beautiful The 
whole IS of white maihle, and 
the foims all gi aceful and ele- 
gant The only ornament intro- 
duced which IS not stiictly 
aichitectuial, is an inscription 
in black marble, inlaid in the frieze of the mosque itself The coiiit- 
yaid IS nearly a square, 154 ft by 158 ft On three sides it is 
siiriounded by a low colonnade 10 ft 10 in deep , but on the west, 
by the mosque itself, 159 ft by 56 ft internally It opens on the 
court by seven arches of great beauty, and is surmounted by three 
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domes of the hiilboiTS foim that became tiniveisal about this tune 
(Woodcut No 341) The woodcut cannot do it justice, it must he 
seen to be appieciatcd, but I liardly know, anywheie, of a building 
so poifectly puic and elegant, or one that foims such a wonderful 
contiast with the buildings of Akbai in the same palace 

The Jumma Musjid at Delhi is not unlike the Miiti Musjid in 
plan, though built on a veiy much largci scale, and adorned with 
two noble minarets, which aio wanting in the Agia exam 2 ile, while 
fiom the somewhat capricious admixtuie of red sandstone with white 
niaible, it is fai fiom jjossessing the same elegance and punty of 
olicct It IS, howevei, one of the few mosques, eithei in India oi 



elsewheie, that is designed to pioduce a pleasing enect externally 
As will be seen fiom the woodcut (No 342), it is raised on a lofty 
basement, and its three gateways, combined with the foui angle- 
toweis and the fiontisjiiece and domes of the mosque itself, make up 
a design wheie all the paits aie pleasingly suboidinated to one 
anothei, but at the same time produce a whole of gieat vaiiety and 
elegance Its juincijial gateway cannot be compaied with that at 
Futtelipoie Sikii (Woodcut No 331), but it is a noble jioital, and 
fiom its smallei dimensions moie in haimonj^ with the objects by 
which it IS suiiounded 

It IS not a little siimnlai. lookine at the magnificent inosoue 






Great Mosque at Delhi from the N E (From a Sketch bj the Author ) 
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wbicli Akbai bxiilt in bis palace at Futtcbpoie Sikii, and tlie Mfiti 
Musjid, with winch Sliali Jclian adoiiicd the palace at Agia, that 
he should have jiiovidcd no place of Avoiship in his palace at Delln 
The little Milti mosque that is noiv found theie Avas added by 
Auiungzebe, and, though iiiotty enough in itself, is veiy small, only 
GO ft squaie OAm all, and uttoily umvoithy of such a palace Theie 
is no place of piayei, AAuthin the iialacc Avails, of the time of Shah 
Jehan, noi, appaiently, any intention of pioviding one The Jumma 
Musjid Avas so iieai, and so ap]iaiontly pait of the same design, that 
it seems to liaAm been considcicd sulTicient to sujiply this appaiently 
anomalous deficiency'’ 

AuRU^GZEnr:, ad 1658-1707 

Thcio aie few things nioic staitling in the histoiy of this style 
than the lajnd decline of taste that set in Avitli the accession of 
Auiungzehe The poAvci of the Mogul empne i cached its culmmatmg 
point in his leign, and theie aa-’cic at least no extenial signs of decay- 
visible befoie the end of his leign EAmn if liis moiose disposition 
did not lead him to spend much money on jialaccs oi cia’^iI buildings, 
his leligious fanaticism might, one Avould thinlc, liaA'o led him to 
suipass his picdecessois in the extent oi s 2 ilendoui of their mosques 
01 leligious establishments. This, hoAveA^ei, is fai fiom being the 
case lie did, indeed, as raontioned aboA^e, jiull doAATi the tenqile of 
VishveshAvai, at Benaies, in oidei to meet a mosque, whoso tall and 
giaceful miuaiets still foim one of the most piominent featuies in 
eveiy vioav of the city It was not, hoAvoA'ei, fiom any love of aichi- 
tectuial magnificence that this was done, but to insult his Hmdu 
subjects and maik the tiiumph of Islam OAmi Hinduism The mosque 
itself IS of no gieat magnificence, but none moio imjioitant was 
elected, so fai as I know, duiing his leign 

Eew things can show how steadily and lapidly the decline of 
taste had set in than the fact that when that monaich was lesiding 
at Auiungabad between the yeais 1650-70, having lost his favouiite 
daughtei, Eabia Duianee, he oideied his aichitects to lepioduce an 
exact copy of his fathei’s celebiated tomb, the Taje Mehal, in honoui 
of hei memoiy They behoved they weie doing so, bub the diffeience 
between the two monuments, even in so shoit an inteival, is staitbng 
The fiist stands alone in the woild foi ceitain quahties all can 
ajqireciate , the second is by no means lemaikable foi any qualities 
of elegance or design, and naiiowly esca^ies vulgarity and bad taste 
In the beginning of the piesent centuiy a moie liteial copy of the 
Taje was elected in Lucknow ovei the tomb of one of its soveieigns 
In this last, howevei, bad taste and tawdiiness leign su 2 ireme It is 
difficult to undei stand hoAv a thing can be so like in form and so 
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unliko in spiiit , but so it is, and these tbiee Tajes form a very 
pel feet scale by wliicb to ineasuie tbe decline of ait since tlie gieat 
Mogul dynasty passed its zenith and began its iap)id downwaid 
careci 

Auiungzcbe himself lies buiied in a small hamlet just above the 
caves of Elloia The s^iot is esteemed sacicd, but the tomb is mean 
and insignificant bejmnd vhat would have siifSced foi any of his 
nobles He neglected, apiiaicntl^^ to piovide foi himself this ne- 
cessaiy adjunct to a Taitai’s gloiy, and his successors were too weak, 
even had they been inclined, to supply tlie omission Stiange to 
say, tbe sacied Tulsi-tico of the Hindus has taken loot in a cievice 
of the biickwoik, and is flouiishing theie as if in dension of the most 
bigoted peisecutoi the Hindus evei expeiienced 

Wo have scaiccly any lomains of Auiungzebe’s own woiks, except, 
as befoie obseived, a few additions to the palace at Delhi , but duiing 
his leign many splendid palaces weie elected, both in the capital and 
clscwheic 'J'hc most extensive and splendid of these was that built 
bj’’ his aspiiing but unfoitunate son Daia Shekoh It, howevei, was 
coiivcited into the English icsidency, and so completely have im- 
plo^cmcuts, vith plastei and whitewash, done then woik, that it 
icquiics some ingenuity to find out that it was not wholly the woik 
of the Anglo-Saxons 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of the ago of Aurungzebe have 
escaped this piofanation, but gcneially they aie eithei in luins oi 
used as shops , and mth all then splendoin show too clenily the 
degiadation of style which bad then fanly set in, and which is even 
more appaieut in the modem capitals of Oiidc, Hydiabad, and other 
cities which have iisen into impoitanco dining the last hundied 
jeais 

Even these capitals, howevei, aic not without ediBces of a palatial 
class, which fiom then size and the pictuiesqueness of then foims 
deseive attention, and to an eye educated among the plastei gloiies 
of the Alhambia would seem objects of no small inteiest and beauty 
Eew, hoAvevei, aic built of eithei marble oi squaied stone most of 
them are of buck oi lubble-stone, and the ornaments in stucco, which, 
coupled with the infeiioiity of then design, will always prevent then 
being admned in immediate pioximity with the gloiies of Agia and 
Delhi 

In a history of Mahomedan ait in India which had any pietensions 
to be exhaustive, it would be necessaiy to desciibe before concluding 
many minoi buildings, especially tombs, which aie found in eveiy 
coinei of the land Eoi in addition to the Imperial tombs, mentioned 
above, the neighbourhoods of Agia and Delhi aie ciowded with those 
of the nobles of the couit, some of them scaicely less magnificent 
than the mausolea of their masters 
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Besides the toiixbs, liowcYoi, in tlie capitals of tlic onipiie, tlioie is 
scaicely a city ot anj'- nnjioitanco in tlio -wliolo com so ol the Ganges 
01 Jumna, oven as far oastivaid as Dacca, that docs not possess some 
specimens of tins foim of aichitcctiiial magnificence Jaimpoio and 
Allahabad aio paiticiilaily iich in examiiles, hut Patna and Dacca 
possess two of tiio most pleasing of the smallei class of tombs that 
aio to bo mot with aiiywheie 

OuDh AND Misoim 

If it woie woith while to cngiavo a siifbcient nmnbci of ilhis- 
tiations to make tho subiect intelligible, one oi two chapteis might 
veiy easily bo filled with the aichitcctuie of these two djmasties 
That of Mysoie, though only lasting foity yeais — ad 17G0-1799— 
was sufficiently f.ii icmovcd fioin Euiopcan influence to piactisc a 
style letaining something of tiuc aichitectuial chaiactei The 
pavilion called tho Donah Doiilut at Seiingapatam leseinblcs some- 
what tho noailj^ contompoiaiy palace at Dcog in style, but is fechlci 
and of a much less oina mental chaiactei ' The tomb, too, of the 
foundei of the dynasty, and the suiiounding mausolca, letaiii a 
lemiiiiscenco of foimei gicatncss, but niU not stand compaiisoii with 
the Impel lal tombs of Agia and Delhi 

On tho othei hand, the tomb of Saftai Jmig, tho foundei of the 
Lucknow dynastj^ situated not fai fioni the Kntiib at Delhi,, is not 
quite unwoithj’- of tho locality in Avhich it is found Though so late 
in date (a d I7a0), it looks giand and imposing at a distance, but it 
will not beai close inspection Even this qualified piaise can haidly 
be awaided of any of the buildings in the capital in which his 
dynasty was finalty established 

If mass and iichness of oinamcntation weie in themselves suffi- 
cient to constitute aichitectuie, few capitals in India could show so 
much of it as Lucknow It is, in fact, amazing to obseive to what 
an extent this dynasty filled its capitals with goigeous buildings 
duiing the one shoit centuiy of its oxistonce, but all — oi with the 
fewest possible exceptions in tho woist possible taste Whatevci 
may be said of the Eenaissance, oi levival of classical aichitectuie 
in Euiope in the 16th ccntuiy, in India it was an unmitigated niis- 
f 01 tune The unintelligent vulgaiity with which the “Oideis”aie 
theie used, b}^ a people who weie capable of such noble things m 
theii owr styles, is one of the most stai tling phenomena in tho histoiy 
of aichitceti’J^® 1'^® subject haidly belongs to this woik, and has 
alieady beon^^®®'^®^ fl*-® ‘ Histoiy of Modem Aichitectuie ’ ^ 

Even at 1 howevei, theie aie some buildings into which 

‘ Thcio aio oigii \ photogiaplis of il m Cnpt Lyon’s collection, and many also b} 
oBieis ' * Page 478, ct 
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the Eniopean lea\en has not penetiated, and which aie woithy of 
being mentioned in the same volume as the woiks of then ancestors 
Among these is the gieat Imambaia, which, though its details will 
not heai too close an examination, is still conceived on so grand a 
scale as to entitle it to lank with the buildings of an earlier age 

As seen by the plan of the Imambara (Woodcut No 343), the 
piincipal apaitment is 162 ft long by 63 ft 6 in -wide On the two 
sides aie veiandahs, lespectively 26 ft 6 in and 27 ft 3 in wide, 
and at each end an octagonal apaitment, 53 ft in diameter, the 
Avhole inteiioi dimensions being thus 263 ft by 145 ft This im- 
mense building IS coveied with vaults of veiy simple foim and still 
simplei constiuction, being of a lubble oi coaise concrete seveial feet 
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31! Plan of Irawbaraat I-iicknow (From Measurements by the Author ) Scale iOO ft to 1 in 


in thickness, which is laid on a lude mould oi centeiing of bucks 
and mud, and allowed to stand a yeai oi two to set and diy The 
centering is then lemoved, and the vault, being in one piece, stands 
without abutment oi tliiust, appaiently a bettei and moie dm able 
foim of loof than oui most scientific Gothic vaulting , ceitainly far 
cheaper and fai more easily made, since it is literally cast on a mud 
form, which may be moulded into any shape the fancy of the architect 
may dictate 


It would be a curious and instructive sub]ect of speculation to try 
to ascei tain what would have been the fate of Mahomedanaichitectuie 
in India had no European influence been brought to bear upon it The 
materials for the inquiry are not abundant, but we can pei ceive that 
the decadence had set in long before the death of Auiiingzebe It is 
also evident that in such buildings as were erected at Agia or Delhi 
during the lapse of the 18th century, even where no Euiopean in- 
fluence can be traced, there is a feebleness and want of true perception, 
though occasionally combined with a considerable degree of elegance 
There, however, the inquiry fails, because European mfluence made 
itself felt before any actual change had developed itself, but in remote 
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stylo was tending Tlio stylo is not iMtliont a ccitain amount of 
cleganco in detail (Woodcut No 344) Tlio tiacoiy of tlio windows 
IS fietpiontly fascinating fiom its beaut}’, and all tlio cainiig is exe- 
cuted witli piocision and appiopiiateness — but it is all ■wooden, oi, m 
otboi woids, oTciy detail -would bo nioie appiopiiatc foi a sidcboaid oi 
a bedstead, oi any aiticlc of iipliolstei"^’, than foi a building in stone 
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The domes especially can haidly he tiaeed hack to then grand and 
solemn foim as used hy the Pathan architects The pinnacles aie 
fanciful, and the hiackets designed moie foi ornament than woik It 
IS a style, in fact, hioken loose fiom the tine jiiinciples of constiuctive 
design, and when this is the case, no amount of ornament, howevei 
elegant it may he, will redeem the want of piopriety it inevitahly 
exhibits 

It IS cuiious, howevei, and instinctive, in concluding our histoiy 
of aichitecture as piactised within the limits of India piopeily so 
called, to ohseive how completely we have heen walking in a ciicle 
We began hj’- tiacing how, two hundied yeais hefoie Chiist, a 
wooden style was giadually assuming lithic foims, and hy degiees 
being elahoiated into a style wheie haidly a leminiscence of wood 
lemained We conclude with finding the stylo of Hullahid and 
Bijapiii, 01 Delhi, ictuining to forms as appiopiiate to carpentiy 
hut as unsuited to masoniy as the lails oi gateways at Bhaihut oi 
Sanchi It might some time ago have heen a question woitli mooting 
■whcthei it was likely it would polish by peisoveimg in this wrong 
direction That cnqniij’’, however, seems idle now, as it is to ho 
foaicd that the death-blow will he given, as at Lucknow and olse- 
■\\hoio, hy the fatal imitation of a foreign style 
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iMnsfjiif' nfSlmh Il'umul'in, Siiniigproi 


KaSUMII’ 

Tuu\ing foi 1 ho nonce fioin tins qnnsi-'\\ notion slylc — •nliich is onl^ 
an indicaDon of clccatlcncc and dcciepiinde — it 'would bo pleasing if 
wo could finish oiii naiia{i\ e with the dcsciiption of a tine wooden 
st^Ho as it exists in Kashmii I’lic Juinina i\[us]id, m the city of 
Siinnggei, is a laigc and inipoitant hinlding, and if not so magni- 
ficent as some of those dcscii bed in the pieceding pages, is of gieat 
intciest fioni being designed to be consf meted in ^^ood, and wood only 
A knowledge of its pcculiaiitics -would, consequcntl;\ , help us much in 
undeistanding many pioblcins that aiise in investigating the histoiy 
of aichitectuic in India Unfoi tun.itel}’ it is not a fashionable build- 
ing, and of the 1001 touiists who Aisit the Vullcy no one mentions it, 
and no photogi aphci has ^ct set up his cimci.i vithiii its piecincts ^ 
Its plan appal cntly IS 1 he usual one a coiiit} aid sunonnded by 
cloistcis, longei and loftici on the side towaids I\Iecoa its peculiaiity 
being that all the pillais that suppoit its loofs aic of Deodar pine — 
not used, of eouiso, to imitate stone oi stone constmction, but honest 
wooden foims, as in Buiniosc inonastciies and olse'\\heie The caiving 
on them is, I believe, iich and beautiful, and though dilapidated, the 
efftct IS said to bo still singulaily pleasing 

Theie is one othci mosque in the same city, knoivn .is that of 
Shah Ham idan (Woodcut No 34^), which is equally erected wholl}’^ 
in wood, and though veij- much smallei than the Jumma Mus]id, is 
iiiteiesting, in the fiist place, because its roof is piobably veiysimilai 
to that which once coveied the temple at Maittand Woodcut No 161), 
and the ciowmng ornament is evidently a leminiscencc of a Buddhist 


' If Lieut Cole, instead of repeating 
plans and details of buddings -wliicli bad 
alieady been published by Gtu Cuiining- 
bain, liad given us a plan and details of 
tins unknown budding, be niiglit have 


lendered a seivice all voidd have been 
gmteful for What I know of it is prin- 
cipally deiived from verbal coinniunica- 
tion with Col Montgoineiie, R E 
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Tee, very mueh alteied, it must be confessed, but still not so veiy 
unlike some found inNej)al, as at Svayambunatb ("Woodcut No 170), 
foi instance, and elsewbeie 

The walls, too, aie of inteiest to us, because the mode m wliicb tlio 



345 Mosque of Sliih Ilamadm, Srinugger (rrom a Photograph ) 


logs aie disposed and ornamented lesembles the ornamentation of the 
Oiissan temples moie clearly than any stone foims we can call to mind 
The courses of the stone woik in the towei of the great temple at 
Bhuvaneswai ("Woodcut No 233), the Moitie Seiai, and othei temples 
there, produce so neaily the same elFect, that it does not seem 
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impioljal3le they mny liavo hcon clei ivcd fiom some isucli oiiginal TIi 
modo, too, in winch the Oiissan tcinjiles aic caiwed, and the extent i 
which that class of oi namcntation is earned, is much more suggesti,' 
of a wooden than of a lithic oiigin 

These, honcTCi, aio questions that can only ho piofitahly discnssc 
when we have inoio lcnoi\ ledge ol this Kashmiii stylo than we no 
possess Wien the lequisite inatciials aio aiailahle for the pni’pob> 
theio aie few chapteis that -will ho of gi cater intoiest, or thatw’i 
inoie ^\olthl]y conclude the Aichitcctnial Uistoiy of India than the 
that ticat of the tine and false styles of Moodon ait, with iihich th. 
iiaiiative hegiiis, and nith -which it also oinls 
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CHAPTER I. 

BURMAH 

CONI I NTS 

Introductory — Ruins of Thatuo, Piome, and Pagan — Circular Dagobas — 

Monastenes. 


Introductory 

Thl stj'les of arcliitectme described in the pieceding chapters of 
this volume practically evhaust the enumeiation of all those which 
were practised in India Proper, with its adjacent island of Ceylon, 
from the earliest dawn of oui knowledge till the present day It 
might, therefore, he possible to treat then description as a work 
complete in itself, and to conclude without reference to other styles 
practised in neighbouring countries I twill add, however, immensely 
not only to the interest but to the completeness of the work, if the 
history IS continued through the aichitectuial for ms of those countries 
which adopted religions originating in India, and borrowed with 
them architectural forms which expressed, with more oi less distinct- 
ness, how far then religious behefs differed from, or agreed with, 
those of the country fiom which they were derived 

The first of these countries to which we naturally turn is Buimah, 
which adopted the religion of Sakya Mum at a very early period, and 
borrowed also many of the Indian forms of architecture, but with 
differences we aie now at a loss to account for It may be, that, as 
we know nothing practically of the architectural forms of the Lower 
Bengal provinces before the beginning of the 6th century, these 
forms may have been taken to Proine and Pegu before that time, 
or it may be that a northern oi Thibetan element crept into Buimah 
across the northern mountains by some route we cannot now follow 
These are interesting problems we shall not be able to solve till 

2 R 2 
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■wo have a nioio cutical hiiowledgo than wo now possess of Burme- 
hiukhngs llianlcs to tlio xcal and intelligcnco of some lec i 
English tiavcllcis, wo do know a gioat deal about Buimcse ai. 
Tho woiks of 8311108,^ Cl awful d, 2 and, ahovo all, of Colonel Yulo, 
aio loploto -witli infoiination , hut what tho}^ did was done in ti 
mtcxvals they vcio able to snatch fiom picssing public du+i 
What IS ically wauled is, tliat soino cpialifiod peison should tak 
up tho suhjeet speoiall}’, and tiavel thiougli tlio country with n^ 
othoi object lhan to mvcsfigaic ils antiquities With tho knc. 
lodge wo now lia'v 0, six months spent on such a mission ought h 
toll us all, 01 noail}’' all, -wo now -want to know.^ Pending tha 
being done, vc musi be content to leave a good deal still to 1 
explained 113^ lutuic invcstigatois 


Tiiatlx 

Tho oailicst icall3' authentic notice we have of these countiies 
in the ‘ hlaliawanso ’ It is thoie I’ehilcd ihat, .iftci the thud convc 
cation n c 24G — Asoka despatched tn o missionaiies, Sono and Uttaio 
to Souveina Bhumi, the Golden Land, to caii^’’ the glad tidings of tl 
leligion of the Yanquishei '■ It is now poifectty ascertauied that th 
place was almost coilainl3' tho Golden Choisonese of classical gee 
giaphcis, situated on the Sitang iivci, and now called Thatun, abt • 
foit3’’ miles’ tiaielling distance 1101 th fiom Maitahan ® Since it cease 
to be a place of impoitancc, eithei 113' the silting up lioin the nvei oi 
the elevation of tho land, it is now no longoi a jioit, but theie can he 
little doubt that foi some centuiios befoic and alter the Chiistiaii 
Eia it was the euipoiiuui thiough which a vci3’' consideiable portion 
of tho trade between China and the western ivoild was earned on 
The line of passage was appaicntl3^ acioss the Ba3’’ of Bengal fiom 
tho delta of tho Kistnah and Godavoiy, and it was to this tiade 
route that we piobabl3^ owe the use and importance of Aniiavati 
till it was supeiseded 113’' tho diiect sea-vo3mgo from Gujeiat and 
the west coast of India in the 6th centui3’^ Tho place was sacked 


* ‘Embassy to Ava in 179 1 ’ London, ■ 
1800, 4to , 27 plates 
® ‘Journal of Embassy to Comt of 
Ava,’ 1827 4to , plates 

^ ‘Mission to Couit of Ava in 1855' 
4to , niimeious illustrations 

■> If any of our 1001 idle young men 
who do not know wbat to do with them- 
selves or then money would only qualify 
themselves for, and cany out such a 
mission, it IS wondeiful how easily and 


^ how pleasant^ tliey might add to our 
stores of knowledge I am afraid it is 
not in the nature of the Anglo-Saxon to 
think of such a thing Fox-hunting and 
pheasant - shooting aie more congenial 
pursuits 

•' ‘ Maha w anso,’ p 71 
<= R F St John, in the ‘Phcenix’ 
vol 11 ji 204, et seqq Sii Arthui Phayre, 
in ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol xlii p 23, et seqq 
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and entuely destioyed, accoiding to Sii A Pliayie, m ad 1080, by 
Anauiatba, king of Pegu , but long befoie that time it bad been 
divindling, fioin the growing importance of Pegu, wbicb was founded 
in A D 517 01 A D 573 ^ 

The only desciiption of its luins is by St Andrew St John, 
in tbe second volume of tbe ‘Pboenix’ above referred to, but tbey 
seem even now to be very extensive, in spite of neglect and conse- 
quent decay Tbe walls can still be traced for 7700 ft in one direc- 
tion by 4000 ft in another, enclosing a legulai oblong of more tban 
700 acres In tbis enclosure are several old pagodas, some, unfor- 
tunately, recently lepaiied, but all of a form we bave not yet met 
witb, tbougb we shall piesentlj'’ Avben Ave come to speak of Java 

Tbe piincqial jiagoda here, like all tbe others, is built of hewn 
lateiite Its base is a square, measuring 104 ft each Avay, and 18 ft 
high, tbe second stoie}^ is 70 ft square and 16^- ft high, tbe third 
48 ft square and 12 ft bigli On this now stands a circular pagoda, 
making up tbe Avbole height to 85 ft Mr St John fancies this 
ciiculai part may be much more modern tban tbe rest, but be adds, 
“ tbe AA’-bole face of tbe pagoda has been caiA'^ed in patterns, but tbe 
most lemaikable part is tbe second stoiey, to Avliicb access is given 
b}' foul flights of steps, one in tbe centre of each face Tbe whole was 
apparently adorned Avitb sculptures of tbe most elaboiate cbaractei ” 

Tbeie seem to be no data to enable us to fix with certainty 
tbe date of this oi of other similar pagodas in this place, and no 
photographs to enable us to speak Avutb certainty as to their details, 
which IS to be regretted, as it is just in such an old city as this that 
Ave maj’" expect to find those early foims Avbicb may explain so much 
that IS noAV unintelligible in subsequent examples Tbatun was 
coeval with Anuiadhapuia in Ceylon, and if examined with caie, 
might do as much for tbe square form of temple as tbe island 
capital may do for tbe round form Then greatest interest would, 
however, arise from tbe light tbey might throw on tbe squaie temples 
of Pagan and other Burmese cities, whose origin it has hitherto been 
impossible to explain Meanwhile it is a fact worth bearing in 
mind that Ave find here squaie three-stoiejmd pagodas, which cer- 
tainly Avere erected befoie ad 1080, when the city was destioyed, 
and probably befoie the 6th century, when it was practically super- 
seded by the rise of the new city and kingdom of Pegu • 


Pkome 

If we might trust the Burmese annals, Prome was a capital city 
as early as the year 101 of Faith, or after the Nirvana of Buddha ^ In 


' Sii A Phayie, loc cit 


* Cravrfmd’s ‘ Embassy to Ava,’ vol ii p 277 
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otliei Avoids, it seems piobablo tliat Buddhist missionanes fiom th 
seeond convocation hold nndei Kalasolca, in the pievious yeai (b c 433 
established themselves heio, and intioduced the new leligion i 
the countiy ^ The ical political capital of the countiy at that ti 
seems to hav-e been Tagoung, half-AAmy between Ava and Bhamo, ■ 
the Uppei Iiawaddi ^ Piomc, hoAvevci, seems to have continued -^1 
leligious capital till a d 107, Avhen the two capitals weie a i - 
gamated, undei the name ol Old Fagan on the noithem site, to 1 
again tiansfeiied to Ncav Pagan, below Ava, about the year 847 
Up)pei Pagan seems to have been visited by Captain Hannay, 

A D 1835, and by othcis subsequently, and the remains aie describe 
as extensive, but too much luined and obscured by jungle to admit ( 
any scientific investigation Those of Piome Avould probably be e\ 
more interesting , but I hnow of no dcsciiiition that enables us 
ascertain A\hat they leallj’- are I have photogiajihs of some dagob" 
lather too tall to bo very old but, without some mouldings . 
architectural details, it is impossible to guess even Avhat their 
may be, so that pi acticallj’- the aichitectuial history of B i > ip 
begins Avith the foundation of P.igan in tlie nuddlc of the 9th cent i ^ 
and as it Avas destioj’cd by the Chinese, oi rather the Taidai aim 
of Kublai Khan, in 1284,' its glory lasted little more than four ce 
tunes During that period, hoAvcAmi, it AA*as adorned by a vei 
extensiA'e senes of monuments, most of Avhich still lemain in a s^"" 
of A-eij’’ tolerable preservation 

It AAull thus be obseiAmd that the use and fall of Pagan aie, a 
nearly as may be, coincident AAith that of Pollonaiua, in Ceylon 
but the Bmmese city seems to haA^e excelled the Ceylonese capP" 
both in the extent of its buddings and in then magnificence TI ^ 
differences, too, both in form and detail, are Amiy remarkable, bu 
if properly investigated, Avould throw bght on many lebgious > 
ethnographical problems that are now Amiy obscure 


Pagan 

The ruins of Pagan extend about eight miles in length along ' 
iivei, with an aA’-eiage breadth of about two miles, and within tha 
space Colonel Yule estimates there may still be traced the lemams u 
800 01 1000 temples Several of these are of great magnificence, am 


* It has lecently become the fashion 
to doubt the holding of this convocation 
100 years aftei the death of Buddha , but 
this very pointed allusion to it, in the 
eaily Buimese annals, so completely con- 
fiims what is said in the ‘ Mahawanso,’ 


that the fact of its being held does > 
appear to me doubtful 

® Yule, ‘ Llission to Ava,’ p 30 
® Loc cit , p 32 

Yule’s ‘ Mai CO Polo,’ iml u p Sb ^ 

i,eqq 
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aie kept m a state of lepaii , but tbe bulk of tbem aie in luins, and 
tbe foims of the gieatei pait hardly distinguishable 



Of these, one of the most lemaikable is that of Ananda As will 
be seen from the annexed plan (Woodcut No 34:6), it is a squaie of 
neaily 200 ft on each 


side, with piojecting poi- 
ticos on each face, so that 
it measuies 280 ft acioss 
each way Like all the 
gieat jiagodas of the city, 
it IS seven stoieys in 
height, SIX of these aie 
squaie and flat, each di- 
minishing in extent, so 
as to give the whole a 
pyiamidal foim , the 
seventh, which is oi 
simulates the cell of the 
temple, takes the form 
of a Hindu oi J aina 
temple, the whole in this 
instance using to the 
height of 183 ft 



347 PJan of Ihapinja (From Yule) Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


Internally, the building is extiemely solid, being inteisected only 
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Ry two ]lal 10 ^v conconliic comtlois, ni icai of each piojec+i 
iiaiihcpt ]s a Jiicho most aifihcMll} lighted fiom above, m win 
blaiidb a staluc ol Huddha moie 1han 30 tt in lieight Tins is + 
aii.nigoincni wo find in ilic Oli.innink temple at Palitana and 
Sadn (AVoodcut No 133), bolh Jama Icmplos of the 15th cenln 



and which it is eonseqnently lathei sui prising to find here as 
early as the 11th century (a n 1066 , hnt the foim and the whole 

of the airaiigement of these temples aie so unlike what we find 
elsewhere that we must he piepaied foi any amount of anomalies 

and Lost, it ivill not bo necossaiy to 
lepeat lefci cnees on eveiv page 


' Yiilo, ‘ Mission to Ava ’ p 36 As 
almost all the paiticiilais heio mentioned 
aie taken fiom tins voik as the latest 
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Next in lank to tins is tlie Tliapinya— tlie Omniscient-erected 
about the jeai 1100 by the giandson of the king who built the 
' Ananda It is reiy sniiilai to the Ananda both in dimensions and m 
plan except that it has only one poich instead of foui, and consequently 
only one gieat statue m its cell instead of foui standing back to back 
Its height IS 201 ft , and it is the highest in the place (Woodcuts Nos 
347, 348) 

The thud in iinpoitance is called the Gaudapalen, built in 1160 
This temple is smallei than those just mentioned, but makes up in 
iichness and beauty of detail foi its more diminutive dimensions 

The Dhamayangyee, now in luins, is quite equal in dimensions to 
the Ananda, and very much resembles it in plan and design , while one 
called the Sem Byo Koo, is, in its details, the most beautiful of any 



349 View of the Temple of Gaudapalen (From Yule ) 


The general appearance of these temples will be undeistood from 
the annexed view (Woodcut No 349) of that called Gaudapalen, 
and then general aiiangements from the section of the Thapinya, of 
which a plan is given (Woodcut No 347) They aie all so similai 
that it IS needless to multiply illustrations, the only leal difference 
being in the greater oi less amount of ornament in stucco which has 
been applied to each 

The first thing that strikes the inquner on examining these 
temples is then lemarkable dissimilarity with anything on the con- 
tinent of India They aie not topes in any sense of the term, nor are 
they vihaias The one building we have hitherto met with which 
they in any way lesemble is the seven-storeyed Piasada at Pollo- 
naiua (Woodcut No 106), which, no doubt, belongs to the same 
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class It IS possible that tlie squaio pagodas at Thatun, wlip. 
piopeily examined, may contain the explanation wo aio seaichni> 
foi They evidently woio not alone, and many otliei examples inaj 
still bo found when looked foi On tlio \\’liolo, boivever, I am inclmerl 
to believe, iminobablo as it nia> at fust sight ajipeai, that then 
leal synonyms aie to bo found in Babylonia, not in India ' i- 
Bus Nimioud is, like them, a so\en-'Stoieyod temple, with oxtem-'l 
stalls, leading 1o a ci owning cell oi sanctuaij’- Of coiiise, dining 
the seventeen ccntuiics which elapsed between the election of the 
two buildings, considciable changes have taken place The lowest 
slams in Bmniah have bccomo internal, in Bab3donia they weic 
appaicntly cxtcinal At the head of the thud flight at the Bus, 
fSii ITcniy Banlinson found the lemains of thico iccesses At Pagan 
these had been pushed into the centie of the thud stoiey The 
external flights wcio continued on the upjiei thice stoieys at both 
places, but in Babj’loni.i they lead to what seems to have been the 
leal sanctiiaiy, in Buiniah to a simulated one only, but of a form 
which. 111 India, ahvays contained a cell and an image of the deity 
to wdioni the temple was dedicated 

It may bo asked, IIow is it possible that a Babylonian foim should 
leach Buimah without IcaMng tiaccs of its passage thiough India’ 
It IS haidly a suflicient nnsnci to say it must have come oid Thibet 
and Cential Asia , because, in the picsent state of oui knowledge, we 
do not know of such a loute being used It is a moie piobable 
explanation to say that such monuments may have existed in the 
gieat Gangetic cities, but, like these Buiniese examples, in buck 
and plastei , and have peiishcd, as they xvould be suie to do in that 
climate, and ^vheie hostile laces succeeded the Buddhists But, 
howevei it may be eventually accounted foi, it haidlj’’ appeals to 
me doubtful that these Buimesc seven-stoi eyed temples aie the lineal 
descendants of the Babylonian examples, and that we shall some day 
be able to supply the gaps which exist in then genealogy 

Meanwhile one thing must be boiue in mind The eailiest capital 
of the Buimese was Tagoung in the noith, and then leal affinities aie 
with the noith They got then leligion by the southern loiite fiom 
Bengal, but it was engiafted on a stem of -which ^ve know veiy little, 
and all whose a-ffimties have yet got to be tiaced to then source 

Before leaving these squaie temples, it may be w^ell to point out 
some peouliaiities "which aie new to us In the fust place, it is a 
puiely buck style, and, as such, using tiue ladiating aiclies, not only 
to span the openings but to loof then passages and halls This is 
so unlike xvhat 'W’-e find in any part of India Pioper, that it seems 
to point Avith ceitainty to some foieign most piobably a noithein 
countiy foi its oiigin As fiequently mentioned above, no Buddhist 
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aicli IS known to exist in India, ^ and, except in the leign of Akliaa, 
hardly a Hindu one, in any temple down to the present day it 
could haidly, m consequence, he derived from that countiy, hut theie 
IS no leason for believing that the Chinese oi Tartar nations evei 
showed any aversion to these foims We know, at all events, that 
the Assyiians and Babylonians used buck aiches long before the 
Chiistian Era, and the ait may have been communicated by them 
to the nations of Hoi them Asia, and from them it may have come 
down the Irawaddi 

It would be a curious speculation to try and find out what the 
Jains in ivestein India would have done had they been forced to use 
buck instead of stone duiing the 11th and 12th centuiies, which was 
the great building epoch on the Irawaddi and in Gujeiat Possibly 
they would have ainved at the same conclusion, in which case we 
can only congratulate ouiselves that the westerns were not tempted 
Avith the fatal facility of bucks and moitai 

Another peculiarity is, that these square Burmese pagodas adopt 
the cuivilineai sikia of the Indo-Aiyan style This may be con- 
sidered a sufficient indication that they derived some, at least, of 
then architectural features, as well as then religion, from India, but 
as this foim was adopted by both Jams and Hmdus m the north of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal in that age, 
it hardly enables us to point out the particular locality from which 
it was derived, or the tune at which it was first introduced It is, 
however, so far as we at present know, the only instance of its being 
found out of India Piopei 


ClRClTLAR DaGOBAS 

Leaving these square quasi- Jama temples, which are clearly excep- 
tional, the dagobas of Buimah are found to he generally niuoli more 
like those which are found in India and Cejdon, though many, having 
been erected only in the present centuiy, are of forms more complex 
and attenuated than those in India Pioj)ei 

The one most like the Indian type is that known as the Kong 
Madu, not far from Mengun, on the same side of the iivei The 
mass of the dome, according to Colonel Yule,^ is about 100 ft diametei 
It IS taller than a semicircle — which would indicate a modem date — 
and stands on thiee concentric bases, each wider than the other 
Bound the whole is a lading, consisting of 784 stone pillars, each 
standing about 6 ft out of the ground, and divided into four quadrants 

in 1305 See ante, p 69 
® ‘ Mission to Ava,’ p 65 


^ I of course except the aiches in the 
tower at Buddh Gaya, which, I believe, 
veie mtiodnced by these veiy Bnimcse 
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loin .stone g.ilowny.s (Woodcnt Xo 350} An insciiption, on 
wluto inaiblc .sbab, iccokIs the cicclion of tins pagoda between tV 


150 


A 
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Kong '\fntlu Digoba (I rom Yule ) 



yeais 163G and IGoO T, at one time, tbongbt it mmst be older, bnt 
tbc CMdencc of icccnt exploiations icndeis tins date moie piobable 
tban it foimerl}’’ appeared If collect, it is cm ions ns sliowiiig liow 
little leal change had occuiied dming the sixteen centimes vrliich 
elapsed between the erection of the tope at Sanchi (Woodcuts Xos 
10-12) and the seventeenth centuiy 

Peihaps the most important pagoda in the Buimese empiie is 
the gieat Shoeniadu ^ at Pegu, of which a plan and elevation aie 
given fiom those publnshed by Colonel Symes in his account of his 
embassy to Ava As will be seen fioin the woodcuts (Xos 351, 
352), the plan deviates consideiably fiom the ciicular form, which is 
exclusivel}’’ used in the edifices of this class hitherto described, and 
appi caches moie neaily to those elaborately polygonal forms which aie 
affected by all the Hindu buildeis of modem date It returns, how- 
evei, to the ciiculai fonn before teiminating, and is ciowiied, like all 
Burmese buildings of this class, by an non spue oi tee richly gilt 
Another pecubanty is stiongly indicative of its modern date 
namely, that instead of a double oi tuple range of pillars sui’ioiindmg 
its base, we have a double range of mmute pagodas —a mode of oiua- 
mentation that subsequently became typical in Hindu aichitectuie— 
then temples and sxnies being covered, and, indeed, composed of m- 
numeiable models of themselves, clustered together so as to make 
up a whole As before lemaiked, something of the same sort occurs 
m Eoman ait, where every ^\mdow and opemng is surmounted by a 


* Liteially “ Golden gieat god ” Madu is the Buimese foi IMaha Dev.i 
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pediment oi miniatme temple end, and “ styfes it 

^pne IS euiionnded liy pinnacles oi «l" « “ iTthe piesent 
,s nevei earned to tlie same excess as in Hindu ait in 1 
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liigli, and 1391 ft .sqnaic, the nppci one, 20 ft in height, and 684 
sqnaio, fioin the centio uses the pagoda, the dianietei of who 
base IS 305 ft T]ic small pagodas aie 27 ft high, and 108 oi 110 
iininhci , nhilo the gicat pagoda it.sclf uses to the height of 3S1 j 
ahovo its ten ace, oi 3G1 ft ahove the conntiy, thus icaching a hei^ 
about equal to that of St Paul’s Catheclial while the side of i 
uiipei toiiace is only 83 ft less than that of the gioat P}iamid 

Tiadition asciihcs its com men com cut to tAvo mei chants, avIio lair 
it to the height of 3 2 cubits, at an age slightly subsequent to that i 
Buddha himself Succe'^sivc Icings of Pegu added to it fiom time I 
time, till at last it .issumed its incscnt foim, most piobabl} aho 
till 00 01 foul contuiies ago 

The next in imiioi lance, so fai as wo Icnow, is the moie general 
knOAMi Shoedagong pagoda at Pangnn, a building veiy similai 
dimensions to the last-named, and by no means unlike it, e\cej 
that the outline ot the base is cut up to even a gieatei evten' 
and the spue moic attenuated — both signs of a com paiatively mode* 
date. The base is even moic cionded by little teinjiles than tha 
at Pegu, and its whole height is .somenhat less Theie is, hew 
evei, no e.ssential ditlciencc betneen the two buildings, and this 
piincipall}' Intel csting ns leading us one step fuithei in the sei 
fioni the solid hcmisphci ic.al mound to the thin sjure, which, hot 
in Bui mall and Siam, is the modem foiin usually assumed by thes 
edifices, till they lose all but a tiaditional icseinblancc to the build 
mgs from -sAhich they originally sinang 

The general appcaiaiicc of then spues may be gathered from +1 
three shoivn on the left of the annexed woodcut (Xo 353), w'hich i 
precisely that of the Great Pagoda This illustiation is also valuabl 
as showing the last lineal descendant of these great human-headei 
winged lions that once adorned the poi tals of the palaces at Isinei^eh 
but after nearly 3000 years of Avandeiing and ill-tieatment ha<' 
degenerated into these wretched caiicatuies of then former selves 

The Shoedagong pagoda, like all the more important ones, i 
tabled to have been commenced about 2300 years ago, oi about th 
eia of Buddha himself, its sanctity, lioweAmi, is owung to its con 
taming relics, not only of the last Buddha, but also of his three piefc 
cessors — Buddha having vouchsafed eight hairs of his head to its two 
founders, on the understanding that they were to be enshrined with 
the relics of the three former Buddhas, where and w’’hen found ^ After 
numerous miiaculous indications, on this spot wmie discovered the stau 
of Kakusanda, believed to have lived some 3000 years before Clmst, 
the Avater-dippei of Konagamina, and the bathing-garment of Kasyapa, 
which, with the eight hairs above-mentioned, are enshrined wathin 
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this gi eat pagoda ^ Oiiginally, howevei, notwithstanding the A’'alne 
of its deposit, the hnildiug was small, and it is piohably not moio than 
a centuiy since it assumed its piesent foim 

A ciowd of smallei pagodas sniionnds the laigoi one, of all swes, 
fiom 30 ft to 200 ft in height, and even moie Theie is scaicely a 
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mention Tliey indicate, liowevei, a gieat degiee of piogiessive -w p" 
and jDowei in tlie nation, fiom tlie eailiest times to tlie jiiesent i 
and an inci easing pievalence of the BudtHnstical system Tins i 
diiect contiast to the histoiy of Ceylon, whose gloi^’- was gieatest 
the eailiest centniies of the Christian Eia, and was losmg its pi . 
at the time when the aichitectuial history of Bmmah fiist dai\ 
ujion ns Thus the buildings of one countiy supplement those of t 
othei, and jiiesent togethei a senes of examjiles of the same cla 
langing ovei moie than 2000 yeais, if we leckon fiom the old 
topes in Cejdon to the most modem in Buimah 

At a place called Mengiln, about half-way between the fc < 
capital of Amiiapuia and the piesent one at Mandale, aie t 
pagodas, which aie not mthout consideiahle inteiest foi oui pi esc 
piiiposes, if foi no othei leasoii, at least foi this — that both .\ 
elected w it lmi the limits of the piesent centuij", and show that neitl 
the foims noi asjmations of the ait were wholly extmguished ev 
in oui day The fiist is ciiculai in foim, and was elected in 
yeai 1816, in the leign of a king of Biumah called Bodo Piyah, ,s 
IS also the authoi of the second As wdl he seen fiom the wood 
(No 3o4), it is piactically a dagoha, with five concentiic piocessu 
]paths Each of these is ornamented by a cuiious seipent-hke b-i i 
tiade, mteispeised with niches containing, oi intended to cont" 
statues of Buddha, and is accessible by four flights of steps far 
the foui caidmal points The whole is suiioiinded bj' a low < 
culdi wall, 750 ft in diametei, said to lepiesent the seipent Anaii 
AVitbin this IS a basement, measuiing about 400 ft acioss, and tl i 
wuth the piocessiou-paths and dagoba on the summit, make <■ 
seven stoieys, intended it is said, to symbolise the mythical Moi > 
Meiu ^ 

It Avill be lecoUected that, when speaking of the gieat dagobas « 
Aniiiadhapuia in Ceylon, it was pointed out (ante, p 190) that c 
had thiee piocession-paths lound then bases, ascended in like ma n 
by flights of steps opposite the foui caidmal points of the compa>. 
It IS inteiesting to obseive heie, aftei a lapse of 2000 yeais, and -at 
distance of neaily 1500 miles, the changes have been so small It 
tiue the numbei of piocession-jiaths has incieased fiom thiee to fiv 
and the teiiaces become lelatively much moie impoitant than m 1 1 
oldei examples but, ban mg this and some changes in detail, tb 


* The abo^e paiticul irs aie abstracted 
from a pajicr bj Col Sladen in the 
‘Journilof the Eoial Asiatic Sucietv,' 
1 ol i\ (N S ) p 406, v*ith remarks bj- 
Col Yule and others It is curious th it 
there is a discrepincj between the natue 
uul the Europeau luthonties as to the 


iiunibei of storejs — not mechanical, 
course, but S3mbolical, wliether, m 
the basement should be counted ns 
stoiej, or not The aboie I bclieie i 
be the correct enumeration We slial 
pieseiitly meet ivith the same difliciiH 
in de«cnbing Boro Buddoi in Java 




Circular Pagoda at Mengun (From a Photogriph ) 
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monuments aie piactically the same, notwitLstanding all the ciu 
Yaiieties that have spuing np in the interval 

The othei pagoda at this jilace Avas commenced by the same I 
called Mental a Gye, oi Bodo Piyah, Avho died in 1819, and ser i 
have been an attempt to leA'ivc the old squaic foims of Pagan, in 
same mannci as the othei ivas intended to lecall memories of 
oldei foims of eail}^ Indian Buddhism “It stands on a haK.; 
of IiAm successive teiiaces, of little height, the loAver teiiace fcn 
a sqiiaie of 4oO ft Pioni the iippei teiiace staits the vast cif 
pile of the pagoda, 230 ft square in plan, and using, in a 
mass, to the height of about 100 ft , Avith slightly sloping >\ 
Above this it con ti acts in successive teiiaces, tliiee of which 
been completed, laising the mass to a height of 165 ft , at the 
the Avoik was abandoned”^ Piom a model standing neai, 
infened that, if comxdeted, it Avould haA-e iisen to the heigl 
500 ft , it IS e\en iioav a solid mass containing betAveen 6,000 
and 7,000,000 cubic feet of biichwoik Had it been earned ui ■ 
AAmiild liaAm been the tallest building in the woild It was, B 
CA’ei, shattoied by an eaithquake in 1839 , but, even in its im 
state, IS as laige and impo'^ing a mass of biickwoik as is tc 
found anjwheie- Since the pyiamids of Egypt, nothing so g 
has been attempted, and it belongs to the 1 9th centui y ' 

Moxasteries 

As Buimah is a countiy in Avhich the monastic system of Bud( ' 
flouiishes at the piesent day to the fullest extent, if we had i 
infomiation legaiding its monasteiies, oi hoims as they aie ca c 
might enable us to undei stand the aiiangement of the oldei j 
The tiavellcis who have Aisited the countiy have been silent on 
subject, piincipally because the monasteries aie, in almost all imi ' 
less magnificent than the pagodas to which they aie attached, and 
with scaicely an exception, built of wood a piactice destiuctiv^ 
then aichitectural chaiactei, and also depiiving them wholly of ^ 
monumental appeaiance of stability AA^hich is so essential to • 
aichitectuial expiession 

This peculiaiity is not confined to the monasteiies , all le*?’ : ' 
from that of the pooiest peasant to the palace of the king, having I 
constiucted fiom tmie immemoiial of this peiishable mateiial 
custom has noAv parsed into a law, that no one shall have the iic 
of electing buildings of stone oi buck, except it be the king him: 
or unless the edifices be of a puiely lehgioiis chaiactei EAmn 
exception is not always taken advantage of, foi the king’s p" 

’ ‘ INTission to tile Comt of Ava/ p 169 
A view of tins mm vill be found in Yule’s ‘ Mission ’o Am,’ plate 23 
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itsolf ]S as essentially a wooden election as tlio dwolling of any of 
lus sul)]ccts It is, howovoi, not tlio less magnificent on tins account 
— icitRoi, pciliaps, inoio so — iniinenso sums being spent on tlio most 
claboiate caivings, and the whole being lacquoicd, painted, and gilt, 



*5 1 1 ni.a'l'' I'f I'lo Klii^s I’llacc, Bmmnli (Fiom n Skotch bj Col 1 ulo ) 


to an cvlent of winch wo have no conception in oui nioio sobei 
clime 

The gcnoial appeal anco of the fagado may bo icalisod fioin the 
anno\od view (Woodcut No 356), but lis ical magnificence consists 

2 s 2 
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in tlie piofubion of gilding and caivmg with winch e\eiy pa 
covoied, and to which it is impossible to do justice on so smal 
scale 

The same piofusc decoiations aie bestowed upon the inoiiabu , 
one of wliicli is lepicsented in the annexed woodcut (No 3t 
showing a building in A\'-hich all the defects aiising fioin the use o 
easily caived a inateiial, aic earned to excess If the colouiing 
gilding could bo added, it would i cpi esent a building such as the u 
novel saw, and, let us hope, ne^el ^\lll see, foi, howevei 1 
its splendoui, such baibanc magnificence is avoi thy only of a h 
civilized lace 



The naked foim of these monastoiies — if the exjiiession may 
used will be undei stood fioin the folloAving woodcut (No 357) 
one lecently elected at Mandate, and, though inhabited, not qui 
finished It is fiA'^e stoieys in height, and, if I mistake not, as neai 
lepi educes the Lowa Malia Pay a of Anuiadhapuia, as the entd 
Mengun pagoda docs the Abhayagiii oi Ruanwelli dagobas tliei 
Heie, however, the stoieys haAm lost then meaning, only one stc. 
IS used as a lesidence ^ the liist, oi “ piano nobile,” as we would 
it The uppei stoieys aie only ornamental lemmiscences of pa 
utilitaiian forms, but which CAndently once had a meaning Had t 
building been completed peihaps it is now it Avould have bcc 
ornamented with carving as richly as that lepiesented in the jn- 


1 Yule’s ‘ Mission to Ava,’ p 163 
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ceding woodcut, foi it is one of tlie advantages of wooden aicliitec 
tuie, that its decoiative featiiics may he added aftei the fahiic is 
piactically complete in all essential points 



These inany-stoieycd Icioums, -with the tall sevcn-stoieycd spues 
(shown in "Woodcuts Kos 333 and 350), bung us back to the many- 
stoieyed temples in Nopal, which aic in all essential icspects so ncaily 
identical, that it can baldly bo doubted they had a common oiigiii 
We aic not yet in a position to point out the connecting links which 
mil fuse the detached fiagmonts ol this style into a homogeneous 
whole, but it IS piobably in China that they must be looked foi, only 
we know so little of the aichitcctiual histoiy oi the western poition 
of that gieat coiintiy, that we must wait foi fuithei information 
befoie even ven tilling on this subject 

The fact that all the buildings of Buiinah aie of wood, except the 
pagodas, may also explain how it is that India possesses no aichitec- 
tuial lemains anteiioi to the age of Asoka Except the compaiatively 
lew inasoniy pagodas, none of which existed plioi to his eia, theie 
IS nothing in Buimali that a conllagiation of a few lioiiis would not 
destioy, oi the descation of a few ycais ontiiely obhteiatc d’hat the 
same was the piacticc of India is almost ceitain, fioni the essentially 
Avooden foims still found prevailing in all the cailiei cave temples , 
and, if so, this fully accounts foi the disappeaianco of all eailiei 
monuinents 

We know that wooden aichitectuie Avas the chaiacteiistic of Nin- 
eveh, Avhcie all the constiuctive paits Aveie foimed in tins poiishable 
mateiial, and fioiu the Bible aac leaiii that Solomon’s edifices aacic 
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cliiolly so coiistiuctecl reiscjiohs piesonts ns tile eaihest insta. 
m Asm ol tins -wooden aiclutcctnie being i^ctiificd, as it neie—ap 
lently in consequence ol the inteicoinse its bnildeis maintained , 
Egypt and with Gicece 

In Buiniab these nooden types siiJl exist in moie completcn 
than, peihaps, in anj’- othei connti y Even if the student is not i 
paied to admit tlie dnect ethnogiaphic connexion between the hi i 
mgs of Buimah and Babylon -which seems haidly to admit of dc 
• — ho -will at any latc best leain m this countiy to appieciate i 
in ancient ai chitectni o, ivliich, Avithout such a living illustia+i 
it IS haid to undeistand Solomon’s House of the Cedais of Lob, u 
IS, with nieio diffeicnco of detail lopioduccd at Ava oi Amiiaji 
and the palaces of Eiiioveh and Peiscpolis aie leiideied inlinih 
moio intelligible by the study of these edifices Buimah is a 1 1 
equally impoitaut in enabling us to undeistand what an aeh 
piospcious Buddhist coimnunity may have been in India at a 
when that icligion flouiished theic, and altogethei, if means w 
available foi its full elucidation, it iioiild foim one of the most i 
toiesting chaptcis in the Histoiy of Aicliitectuic in Asia 
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AnHOUGii the aichitectuie of Siam is veiy much less impoitaiit than 
that of Buimah on the one hand, oi Camhodia on the othci, it is still 
sufficiently so to pie\ent its heing passed ovei m a geneial suminaiy 
of styles Its woist featiiie, as we now know it, is, that it is so cx- 
tiemelj’’ modem Up to the Idth centuiy the capital of the coiintiy 
was Sokotay, a city on the Menam, 200 miles fiom the sea in a diiect 
line, and situated close to the hills This city has not been visited 
by an}^ travellei m modem times, so we do not know what buildings 
it may contain About the jeai 1360 the Siamese weie successful 
in then wais with the Cambodians, and eventually succeeded in 
captuiing then capital, Intha patha pun, oi India jnestha (Delhi), 
and piactically annexing Cambodia to then kingdom 

Having accomplished this, they moved then capital down to 
Ayuthia, little moie than fifty miles fiom the sea, and thiee centimes 
afteiwaids Bangkok succeeded it, and is now the capital It is by 
no means ceitain whethei this migiation downwaids was caused by 
political events and mci easing commeice, or fiom the conntiy gia- 
dually becoming diiei and moie fit foi human habitation Judging 
fiom what happened in Bengal in histoiical times, I should fancy it 
was the lattei 

In India we find civilized nations fiist established in the Punjab, 
and on the watershed between the Sutlej and the Jumna Between 
2000 and 3000 years b c Oude seems to have become dry enough foi 
human habitation, and Ayodhya ^ (from which the Siamese capital took 
its name) became the chief city Between 1000 and 500 u c Janak- 
poie on the noith, aud Rajagiiha on the south, weio the capital cities 
of Bengal , but both being situated on the hills, it was not till Asoka’s 
time (250 b c ) that Patna on the Soane and Vaisali on the Giinduck, 
became capitals, and still another 1000 yeais elapsed befoie Gaur 
and Dacca became impoitant, while Mooishedabad Ilooghly, and 


’ The Siamese imauahlj change the Inchaii d into lli 
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(jnlcuiia, mo citits of ^ f>aino ])lic))omenon ficonibto 

occnncfl in Siam, and, is of still moic mtoicbt, as we 

jnosciitly hoc, in C.iiulajdia 


As Agutina was foi lliico tontmjcs the flounsliing capital of 
ol llic gieat Innlding lacos ol llio woild, wo hlioidd, of comso, loc 
considoi.ildc jiiaginlioonr o lui\ nig lu-cn displaced in its aiclnter 
Fiom the ucconnis of tlio i-ail;* J’oitugnoso and Dutcli tiavelleis 



iS*’ Hums of a P igoil i nt A j utlin 


Aosited it m the daj^s of its gloiy, it seems to haA^e inciited the td 
they hestow^ed upon it of the “ Venice of the East,” and the rem < 
justify thou eulogiums The huiHings, how^evei, seem to have Iz 
principally constiucted of hiick and wood, and as the city has nc 
been piaetically deseited foi inoie than a centuiy, the wuld^ fig-tic 


’ Foi Pie pnticulais of this cle&icca- I ‘ Journal of tlio Geological Socictjj’A^i 

lion ol Iho 'S'allei of the Gauges, sec the j 1SG3 
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have eveiywlieio inseited then loots into tlie inasoniy and decay 
has piogiessed ia2ndl3^ among the wooden elections As desciibed 
by lecent visitois, nothing can be inoie wildly jnctmesqnc than tins 
once splendid city, now oveigiowni with lunglc, but such a stage of 
decay is, of all conditions, the least favoniable to the leseaiches of 
the antiquaiy 


The foim which the oldei iiagodas took at Ayntlna diffeis in 
many essential lespccts fiom those which we find eithei in India oi 
in Buiinah The top oi 
nppei jiait has a lounded 
domical shajie, which we 
can easily fancj’- to be 
deiived fiom the tojie, 
but the uinight pait 
looks moie like the sikia 
of a Hindu temple than 
anj thing Buddhist If 
ive had a fev" eailiei ex- 
amjiles, peihajis we might 
tiace the steals by which 
the one jiassed into the 
othei , at jnesont the ga^is 
in the senes aie too great 
to be budged ovci with 

anythin gaiiinoaching cei- 

tainty One link, how- 
evei, seems to be siqiphed 
by the temples of Hakhoii 
Wat in Cambodia, of 
which moie heieaftei 
The same outline is 
lound in the downing 
meinbeis of the pagodas of 
Bangkok, but they aie 
coveied with an elaboia- 

tion of detail and exubei- l' ^ 

desiiable seldom been suipassed. noi is i, 

ba.tooM (AVooclcut goo) “'■noa to „„ oxto.it 

Notwithstanding the bad i , 

Ijagoclas aio intoictiog ,,^‘tho InlTv"? BooWcuk 

Bio instinctive mode m i aichifoctuic as oxound 

o„cnoi,itc M,mct!in,g ,c,,. 
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GandBaia and Cambodia, wbo, finding no loom foi new settlements 
in India Piopei, turning to tbeii iigbt, passed doivn tbe Indus, and 
sought a distant home on tins Peail of Islands 

Wboevei they weie, they earned with them the bad habit of all 
then cognate laces, of wilting nothing, so that we have piactically 
no authentic wiitton lecoid of the settlement and of its subsequent 
Instoij^, and weie it not that Ihey made up foi this deficiency to a 
gieat extent by then innate love of building, we should haidly know 
of then existence in the island They did, howevei, build and caive, 
with an eneigy and to an extent nowhei e sui passed in their native 
lands, and have dignified then new home with impel ishable lecoids 
of then ait and civilization — ^lecoids that will be easily lead and 
undei stood, so soon as any one will take the tiouble to devote to them 
the attention ivith which they deseive to be studied 

It has been said, and not without leason, that the English did 
moie foi the elucidation of the aits and histoij’- of Java duiing the 
file yeais they held the island (1811 to 1816) than the Dutch had 
done dining the pievious two centuiies they had piactically been in 
possession The woik of the goveinoi, Sn Stamfoid Eaffles, is a 
model of zealous eneig}’’ and ciitical acumen, such as is laiely to be 
found of its class in the English language, and is the stoiehouse fiom 
which the bulk of oui knowledge of the subject must still be deiived 
His effoits in this dnection weie well seconded by two Scotchmen, 
who took up the cause vath almost equal zeal One of these, John 
Ciawfuid, noted down eveij thing he came acioss vuth patient 
industiy, and accumulated vast stoies of infoimation — but he could 
not diaw, and knew nothing of aichitectuie oi the othei aits, vnth 
which he had no sjnnpathy The othci, Colin Slackenzie — afteiwaids 
Suivejmi-Geneial of India — dieiv eveij^thing he found of any aichi- 
teetuial impoitance, and was the most industiious and successful 
collectoi of diawings and manusciipts that India has evei known, 
but he could not wiitc The lew essays he attempted aie meagie in 
the extieme, and nine-tenths of his knowledge pieiished with him 
Had these two men been able to woik togethei to the end, they would 
have left little foi futuie investigation Theie was, howevei, still a 
fouith labouiei in the field — Di John Leyden — who, had his life been 
spaied, could have easily assimilated the woik of his colleagues, and 
with his onm maivellous genius foi acquiiing languages and know- 
ledge of all soits, would ceitainly have lifted the veil that now 
shiouds so much of Javan histoiy in daikness, and left veiy little to 
be desiied in this lesjiect He died, however, almost beloie his woik 
was begun, and the time was too shoit, and the task too new, foi 
the othei s to do all that with moie leisuie and bettei piejiaiation 
they might hai’-e accomplisbed 
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Duiing the last sixty yeais the Dutch have done a good deal to 
ledeem the neglect of the jiievious centuiies, hut, as has happened in 
the sistei i&land of Ceylon, it has been without system, and no mastei 
mind has aiisen to give unity to the whole, oi to extract fioin what 
IS done the essence, which is all the public care to possess The 
Dutch Government have, howevei, published, in four great folio 
volumes, 400 plates, fiom Mr Wilsen’s diawings, of the aichitectiiie 
and scul 2 ituies of Boio Buddoi , and the Batavian Society^ have pub- 
lished sixty-five photogiajihic plates of the same monument, and as 
Di Leemans of Leyden has added a volume of text, historical and 
desciijitive, theie is no monument in the East so fully and so well 
illustiated as this one, and jiiobably none that better desei\es the 
liains that have been bestowed u^ion it ^ The same Society have also 
jmblished 332 jihotogiaphs of othei Javan antiquities and temples, 
but, unfoituiiatel}’-, foi the most jiart without any accompanying 
text A tlioioughly well qualified antiquaij’', Heei Biumund, was 
emjiloyed to visit the localities, and wiite desciiptions, but unfoi- 
tunately he died befoie Ins task was half coniiilete A fiagment 
of his woik IS published in the 33id volume of the ‘Transactions ’ 
of the Society, but it is only a fiagment, and just sufficient to make 
us long foi moie At the same time an Oiiental scholai, Dr 
Eiiedeiich, was emiiloyed by Goveinment to tianslate the numeious 
insciiiitions that abound in the island, and which, without doubt, 
would esplain away all the difficulties in the histoiy of the island 
and its monuments Some of these weie published in the 26th 
volume of the ‘ Veiliandelingen’ in 1866, and moie weie ^iiomised, 
but ill-health and accidents have liitlieito jn evented this being done, 
and if he should ha^ipen to die befoie jit-iblishiug the lesulis, the 
accumulations of half a centuiy may jieiish with him 

Eioni the above it maybe gatheied that a consideiable amount of 
infoimation exists in English and Dutch jiublications i eg aiding the 
antiquities of Java, but it is nidis inchgestaqiie moles descriji- 
tions without illustiation, and diaivings and photogiajihs without 
desciiption, veiy few plans, and, excejit foi Boio Buddoi, very feiv 
aichitectuial details, no statistical account, and no majis on which 
all the yilaces can be lecognised It is jnovokmg to think when so 
much has been done, how little moie is lequiied to bung oidei out of 
chaos, and fuse the whole into one of tlie most mteiesting and most 
easily intelligible chajiteis of aichitectuial histoiy 


' ‘ Bataviaasch. Genootscliap van 

Kunsten en 'Wetenschappen ’ They 
have done me the honoiii of electing 
me an lionoiaiy membei of then Society 
— an honoiii I feel all the moic as it was 


quite unsolicited and unexiiected 

- Tliere aie twelve plates illustrating 
the same monument in Sn Stamford 
Kaffleb’ ‘ Ilistoiy of Java ’ 
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Amidst I he confusion oi tlieii annals, it is latliei foitiinatc that 
the Javans make no claim to moic i emote political histoiy than the 
fcihled ariival in the island of Ad]! Saka, the fotindci of Iho Saka eia 
of the Buddhists, in A D 7‘) It is tine that in the 8t]i oi 9th cen- 
tmy they obtained an ahiidged tianskatioii of the ‘ Mahahhaiata,’ 
and, nndei the title of the ‘ Biata AHidha,’ adopted it as a pait of then 
own liistoi}'’, assigning sites on the island foi all the pimcipal scenes 
of that celehiated stiiiggle winch took place in the neighhouihood ol 
Delhi and Hastinapiiia, adding onl 3 ' then own favouiite GendaiaDesa 
(Gandhaia), to which they assigned a localit}' on the noith of the 
island It IS thus, nnfoitnnatel}’’, that histoij’’ is wiitten in the East, 
and because it is so wiitten, the Javans next thonght it necessaiy to 
bung Salivahana, the foundei of the Saka eia, to then island also 
Having, as Buddhists, adopted his eia, then childish lanit}’' leqniied 
his piesence theie, but as it is ceilain he nevei saw the island, his 
visit IS fabled to have lesiilted in failuie, and said to have left no 
tiaces of Ins piesence 

The next peison who appeals on the scene is one of the most mj^’s- 
teiioiis 111 Indian histoiy In the annals of Siam,^ of Cambodia,^ of 
Java,^ and at Amiavati,^ a piince of Eom, oi Bum, coming fiom 
Taxila, pilaj's a most impioitant piait, but without apijiaientl}’- aiij^ vei}’- 
peimanent lesult Howheie is his name given, noi an}’- paiticulais , 
most piobably it is only a i eininiscence of King Commoice Kotlnng 
IS 11101 e likely than that the sliijis of the Boman oi Byzantine em- 
peiois, with then disciplined crews, should have made an impiession 
on the semi-civilized communities of these i emote lands, and the 
memoiy be peipietuated in fabled cxpiloits to modem times 

Leaving these fabulous ages, we at last come to a tiadition that 
seems to lest on a suiei foundation “ In the yeai 525 (a n 603), it 
being foietold lo a king of Kiij’iat, oi Gujeiat, that his countiy would 
decay and gc to luin, he lesolved to send his son to Java He em- 
baiked with about 5000 followeis in six large and about 100 small 
\essels, and after a voyage of four months, reached an island they 
supposed to be Java, but finding themselves mistaken, le-embaiked, 
and finally settled at Mataieni, in the centre of the island they weie 


' Sii S Raffles’ ‘Histoiy of Java,’ pi , 
24,text, vol 1 p 465, 8\o edition I 
- ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of' 
Bengal,’ vol xvii pp 86, 87 
^ Bastian, ‘Die Volkei dei Oestlichen 
Asien,’ vol i p 393 
* Sii S Raffles, vol ii p 73 
■’ ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 


Society ’(NS), vol in p 153 
® There is little doubt that if the South 
Sea Islanders had at seme distant epoch 
become civilized uithout European as- 
sistance, Captain Cook and the early 
explorers ivould have figured in then 
annals as English oi French princes 
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seeking ” “ The piince now found that men alone weie wanting to 

make a gieat and flouiishing state, he accoidiuglj'- applied to Gujeiat 
foi assistance, when his fathei, delighted at his success, sent him a 
lemfoicement of 2000 jieople ” “ From this peiiod,” adds the chiomcle, 

“ Java was known and celehiated as a kingdom , an extensive commeice 
was earned on with Gujeiat and othei countries, and the hay of 
Mataiem was filled with adventuieis fiom all paits ” 

Duiing the soveieignty of this piince and his two immediate 
successois, “ the countiy advanced in fame and jnospeiity The city 
of Men dang Kumulan, since called Biamhanan, inci eased in size and 
splendoui aitists, paiticulaily m stone and metals, ai lived fiom dis- 
tant countiies, and temples, the luins of which aie still extant, weie 
constiucted both at this place and at Boio Buddor, in Kedu, duiing 
this period hy aitists invited fiom India 

All this is fully confiimed by an insciijition found at Menankabu, 
in Sumatia, wheiein a king, who styles himself Maha Eaja Adiiaja 
Adityarlliaima King of Piathama — the fiist or gieatest Java boasts 
of his conquests and piowess, and he pioclaims himself a Buddhist, a 
woishippei of the five D 3 ’’aui Buddhas, and lecoids his having elected 
a gieat seven-stoie 3 ’’ed vihaia in honoui of Buddha ^ This insciiption 
IS dated fifty yeais latei, oi in a d 656, but its whole tone is so com- 
pletely confiimatoiy of the traditions just quoted fiom Sii S Baffles, 
that there seems little doubt the two lefei to events occuiriiig about 
the same time 

The only othei event of impoitance in these eaily times beaiing 
on oui subject is Fa Hian’s visit to the island in a d 414, on his 
way fiom Cej^’lon to China bj' sea The moie, howevei, I think of it, 
the moie convinced I am that Java the Less, or Sumatia, was leallj'' 
the island he visited It ceitainly was the labadius, oi Yavadwipa, 
of Ptolemy, and the Java the Less of the Aiab geogiapheis and of 
Mai CO Polo and all the ciicumstances of the voyage seem to point 
lathei to this island than to Java piopei His testimonj" is, how- 
ever, valuable, as they seem to have been united undei one empeioi 
in A D 656, and may have been so two centuiies eailier “ In this 
countiy,” he saj's, “ Heietics and Brahmans flourish, but the Law of 
Buddha is not much known As he lesided theie five months, and 
had been fourteen yeais in India, he knew iieifectly what he was 
sjieaking about 


* Sii S Baffles’ ‘ Histoiy of Java, 

11 , 8vo edition, p 87, et seqq 

^ I am peifectly awaie that this is not 
home out hy the tianslation of this in- 
sciiption given by Di Fiiedeiich in vol 
XXVI of the ‘ Veihandelingen,’ hut being 
dissatisfied vith its unmeaningness, I 


took it to my fiiend. Professor Eggehng, 
who is perhaps a better Sanscrit scholar 
than Fiiedeiich, and he fully confirms my 
view as above expressed 

® Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo,’’ vol ii p 2G4, 
et seqq 

■' Beal s tianslation, p 169 
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'rimt llu'io "^('10 linilnniniH )ii Iln'm* jkIkikIh Ih-IoK' ilu' ol 

flin ]In(l(llnsl (Miiif^nmls in Ilio 7 fli (cnfin^^ scorns ninio limn |nnlial)lc 
Iioin Ilio IhhIiIkiiim uIkiiiI 'I’nficsla rnlloilcd Sii S Ii’filllcs ’ niul 
f)iliois, lull, il so, ilio^ M('io Annn Dialmums, l)c 1 on;:^inp; 1 o sonic ol 
llio non liiiildinf^ laoos, ^\llo nnu Iium' f^onc IIiok* as niissionai ics, 
soi'lvin^ ronvoi (s, lail ]imdl;\ as oolonisls oi ooiujin lois indeed, all 
ovoi llio island oiiolcs oi slono me round, ( ilia i \\lifilh nnrasliioncd 
Ol oai\cd inlo Hide icjiK'scnfalions of llindn d(i<as~-so nide Ilial 
mondaiu'sa oiii liaidl^^ sonieliiiK's I»r« ice oprIlI^(>(l , and il lieejncnlh 
le'ejniics an alineisi Hindu linstlnlness |o hediene* tlial llicse iiide* 
sfone's soinei line's le'pie'seMil e\e>n »Sna anil \ islinn and eillici p;eK]s 
ed llw Hindu I’anllie'on * Il se e'liis as il llice-iih DialmiaiiH < i i(.d fee 
leacli llioii nn^i^e e-oine'ils lo rasliiein p;eids foi IIioiiiscIm's, lail, 
Inniiic; no miisfie Kneeu leslp;!- ol llie'ii ensn lo eeaniminic dc, f.uled 
niisoialil'^ in llio alle'ni])l 'I'lie Hueldliisls, eni llw eonlian, \\e*ie 
ai lists, and (Mine in siieli nninbois llial lhc\ weie aide lo dts- 
jie'nse 'willi naino assislaiu'e, neiiH li nol allop;ollioi 

'riio nevi loeoided e\enl llinl sceiiiH In Iiimi on oni iiiM'sl igal ions 
IS llio inission oi the cliildieii of Dowa Kiisiinia to Klin^ oi India, 
in oidei lliai llie’> ini};lil ho ednealeel in the* Ihalinianie al icli{;ion ' 
'Plus o\cnl loedc jd , ko in An 021 , and scoins lo ])oinl dislinelh lo a 
I lino A\lien the Ihiddliisl ii'lij^ion, as e\ide'nee‘d h\ llu' cicflion rd 
Boio Ihidden, had elie'd eiiil, and llii' qiiasi-Hineln leinjde s t>r I’l ini- 
hanaiii and .Sin<i;a San had siijieoHidcel Ihoso (d the Ihiildhisis 'I’liose' 
at Ih.'iinh.inam me said hi h.i\e hes n etinijdi'hd in A l> 1007 , ^\hlldl 
sereins an e\llenl(d^ piedi.ihh' elate h»i the I'haiidi hc^\a, oi “1000 
leniidcs,” ^\ hiedi, h(n\('\ci , me' innedi iiienc .lama than Hindu Kiean 
that penod till Ihc he'i^inniiic; ed I he l.-ith (s ntni;\ , the si i ics ed inemii- 
inonls ~ main eil Iheiii ■with elates upon the in ■‘—me' loh'iahh ejoin- 
jde'lc, and Ihcic ^\ill he* nei dillie nil \ in elassihinp^ Ihean uhrno\ci 
the Ifish IS 1,111 h nndeil.ihon 

Al this lime A\e line! the- island dnieh'd into two Iviiif^donis, one, 
liaMiiji; its (.ipil.il al j’aia|mam, ahoni loi h niih‘s e.isl ed I’.il.iMa, 
eicciijncd Iho whede ed the ^\estein oi Snnda p.u I ed Hu inland 'J'lie' 
iSnndas, ho^^c'\el, ^\0I0 not a hiiildinp; laee', and the pen lion occiipie-d 


' ItunU"', \()1 II ]i 77, elo'/7 
- Alioiil liidl (il till' iilinlii'mqili,. <i| (ho 
HataMaii P()('l('l^ aie lillnl miIIi rojiro 
hCiilalioiiH (if llicso iinlo ehilies, wliuh 
i("'i'nihlo innio llio iinaKos eii 1 ' iislor 
Islaiiel Ilian ainlliiii" Iiieliaii 
■’ Ilalllcs ‘Ilislon ol .IiiMi,’ Mil 11 
]) 01$ 

< The cemipileis of (Ik* eal ilopiie eil 


i the jilioln^'raplis III (ho I$al n i in Pen'll h 
lee 7 > ui*-ti id of 78 or 7*1 em (lio fai Im 
for « oincrtiii',' S iKa dale-, into lllo•,(' of 
(In* ('liri'-tian 1 la An, IioniMr, (lie\ 
^'iM no roanoii for tlii«, and llriiiminil, 
la'i'iiians anil all llio he nl niodoin aiillnir-' 
nso (111* Indian indo\, il m hero aillii’iod 
to (Inoiijjliont 
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by them need not be again lefeiied to heie It contains no buildings 
excejit the lude Hindu leinaiiis above lefeiied to 

The eastern poitioii of the island was ocoujiied b}'^ the hingdoiii 
of Majapahit, founded, appaiently, about the yeai 1300 It soon 
lose to a higliei pitch of powei and splendour than any of the 
pieceding kingdoms, and the capital was adorned with edifices of 
sui passing niagnifieenco, but mostly in buck, so that now they aie 
little moie than a mass of indistinguishable luins When, howevei, 
it had lasted little moie than a centuiy, Mahomedan missionaiies 
tippeaied on the island, and giadually not b}’- conquest oi the sword, 
but bj’- pel suasion induced the inhabitants of the island to foisake 
the loligion of then foiefatheis and adopt that of the Aiabiaii Piophef 
In the yeai 1479 the 1\1 ahomedaiis had become so powerful that the 
city of Majapahit was taken by them by stoim, and the last Hindu 
dynast}^ of the island oveithiown, and those that lemaiiied of the 
foieign race diiven to take lefuge m the island of Bali ^ 

Then occiiiied what was, peihaps, the least-expeeted event in all 
“ this siiange eventful histoij’- ” It is as if the masons had tin own 
awaj'’ then tools, and the chisels had diojiped fiom the hands of the 
caiveis Fiom that time foiwaid no building was elected in Java, 
and no image caived, that is woith even a passing notice At a 
time when the Mahomedans weie adorning India with monuments ol 
suijiassing magnificence no one m Java thought of building eithei 
a mosque, oi a tomb, oi a palace that would be deemed lespectable in 
any second-class state in any pait of the woild 

Foi neaily nine centimes (a d 603-1479) foieign colonists had 
peiseveied in adorning the island with edifices almost uniivalled 
elsewheie of then class , but at the end of that time, as happened so 
often in India, their blood had become diluted, then lace imjmie, 
then eneigy effete, and, as if at the touch of a magician’s wand, they 
disappeai fidio inaitistic native laces lesumed then sway, and ait 
vanished from the land, nevei, piobably, again to reappear 


Boro Buddor 

Theie may be oldei monuments in the island of Java fhan Boio 
Buddoi, but, if so, they have not yet been brought to light The 
Hide stone monuments of the western oi Sunda end of the island may, 
of couise, be oldei, though I doubt it, but they aie not aiclntectuial, 
and of leal native ait we know nothing 

A¥hen Sn S Baffles and J Ciawfuid wiote then woiks, no 

' Tliese latfei dates are taken from j perfectly •well asceitained, no reference 
Raffles and Oiawfurd, but as they aic I seems needful 


2 T 2 
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means oMsted of vonf^nig daie.s l».y conipanson of siylos, .'nid it is, 
tlicicloio, littlo to Ho Avondcicd at li the fust gives A o IdGO,’ and 
the second ad 1341,“ as Die dale of tins Hinlding I’lio toimci, 
hoivcvei, was not dcccncd Hy tfns dale, inasmnch as at ]iago 07 
lie sa}s, “ Tlio edifices at .Singa San 'weio jnoHaldy cxccnfcd in flit 
Stli 01 Ofh ccntuiy TJic> neaily lesemlilc iliose of IJianibanam and 
Boio Bodoi It IS piolialdo llio vliolc -wcie eonstnulcd aluait Bie 
same jicnod, oi -willini Die same ton<m.> , al an^^ late, Hof veen tliC 
sixth and ninth centmy of fh<' ('hn^linn Ilia” ^J’Jiis, jioiliaps, oiis 
a little the of hei va> Ifeei Binnuuid, on liistoiical giounds, idaees 
Boio Biiddoi “111 the niiifli, j.oihaps o\en in fhe oiglith eentiny of 
the Chi 1 st lan Bia ” ’ On aicliiti clni.il gionnds I vonld almost nn- 
hesitatingl} jilaco if a cen(ni> eailiei I’lio sfslo and ch.nactci of 
its sculptnios aio so noailj uhnficil vith fho^i of the hilesf cues at 
Apinta (No 20, foi insfaiue), and m fh<> vtsfnn (Ihats, lhat thej 
look as if they vcie cxccntcd H\ the ^inif ailiKts, and if m difiicnlt to 
eonccnc any gicaf inlenal of time dap^’ing Hi fweon fhe ovcenfion of 
thct\AO If I am conoi t in phuAiig the ( 'i\< K in fh( liisf half of the 7th 
ccntniy, vc can haidl;s he fai viong in .i>,-,igning tin i oinmenrc mtnf, 
at least, of the JaA <111 monnim’iif fofhesdond half of thafrontni\ 
This Hcing so, Iam^el\ mneh iiulimd fo Hilnn* that Boio Buddoi 
may Ho the idonticAl soien-sfound mImm nnnfiomd H\ Adit\a 
Bhaima in his insciiption at Alen.inh.ihii ' Its hi ing found in 
Sumatia docs not aiipo.u to me to milif.iti* .m mist this \)^•^\ Asok.i’s 
insciiptions aio found m G.uidlmi.i, .^miastia, and Oii'-^'a, Hnt not in 
Behai At homo ho n.is Knonn Hnt it m.i} He th.it he desmsl to 
place a pcimancnt lecoid of his gi. itness in tin leinoto ])oifionh 
of his dominions 'Die d.ite of fhe insiuption, \n ti.Vi, .iteoids so 
cxactl}’- vith the age 1 nonld .issign to it fiom otln i sonitis, fh.it it 
may at least st.ind foi the piestnl Of (om.,e, it v, is not conijihtod 
at once, 01 in a lev ^e.ii-s U’lie nliole gionp, nith Ch.imli Bavon 
and Mciidont, ma^ pioHahl> extend o\ei .i ecntni\ .md a lialf— down, 
sa 3 % to AD 800 01 oiei the wliole golden agt of Buddhism in fhe 
island 

It ceitainly IS foitiinato foi the sludtiif of Buddhist ait in India 
that Boio Biiddoi (Woodcuts Nos 302 and .30 '>) has .ittiaeted so mnch 
attention, loi, oien now, the fne folio xulnmes of jdates leccnth 
devoted to its illnstiation do not contain one figme too many foi the 

’ ‘Distorj ofJn\n,’iol ii p S") of New Colkgi , Oxford It was luud- 

‘ Dictionare of Indian Archipelago,’ etricnth itukid among his haggaec 
P tJG whin he> went to Fiji 

3 ‘Boio Boudonr,’ par Dr C Loo- ‘ An/c.p Oil Al-o ‘Ycrliandclingcn,’ 
mans Lejden, 1874, p .'i.SG I quote A.c eol xx\i p [M, ct fiqq ne of his 
from tlie French translation, tiiiMiig lent instiiptioii'? — the fourth — wa^- found in 
inj original Dutch cope to Dr IlTaeo .Ia\a piojiei 
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]' le^ ition ind Section of Temple of Boro Buddor (From an unpublished Blate intended for Sir Stamford Raffles' ‘ History of Java’) 
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pmposo of leiuki iiii^ ifs j)c(‘n]mnfies Joi f'cuiiljlio j)inj)osf*s 

Ilicf.ul bcnii^ Ilial iliis nioinnnont -vsn^ n< ( led pjsl at llio linu- eslion 
the Buddliisf s\sicin allnincd ifs gic.il'“-l deeelopiiK nl. and 
])efoie iN fall Jl tlnis roiifnnm ■\Mthin il'-df a roinidib (jtifoiiif of 
all esc lemii fioin ollici somccs .nul a perftd ilhisf r.ifion of all es( 
know of Buddhist nit oi iilual The 1000 eears were rotnphlf, 
and the s^or^ that opt lu d njion ns al Bhnthnf f loses jirirtuMlH al 
Boio Buddoi 

The fundament il foinulne nh a of fin Boio Buddoi nioniinu nt 
is (h if of a datjohi s\ ilh fni' pio( c ssion-)i ilhs 'idn s< , liowesci, liaee 
htcomo s(juaie m ])lan insfe td of iikuI'h , and inst< nl ol one pi if 
doiiiK il 1'Uildinic in the (infio wt ha\(' In le se\(nt,\-1wo sni ilh t 
ones, (mil <ontainini; fin s( itue ol a Biiddln f\Vood<nt Xo 





A 



■> 1 sc'ifnc'c < ^ '1 •fill' ' 
Jv II < ft r -o I’w ! ' * 


11 t! 1 fa |i*i ■- f> 1 Ik -ii'n-)}! J ' /* 
(If -ts-s J -nv, .III' ' .f r k- ) 


emihlc fhromaji an ojt.jn (niri IiK< latf n e*v oik , and tnn Itr^tr one 
in fho Ccrifn-. whicli was (juit* s.,lid i \t. rn ills f\\«MHhut Xo 'IdV) 
hut h id a ( f 11 in its nfre, whn h niae li isi ( onf iiin d a ii In oi Mum 
juocious ohv-< t 'I'hcre is. howevir no ucoid of am thine: h* iinj; 
ftmnd ill it win n it was hioken int.^* All this is ol t oiiisc. ,in ininiense 
dcs clojaiicnt Insoinl an\thin;rwt hase hitln i to nn t v ith and 4 i salt 
of hnlf-wns houso httwicn the maicstn, sunplu its of the Ahh.n ij^m 
at Ainuadh ipuni, .ind tin sonic ssh it tissdn coniph\if\ <>f fin. ]),igod i 
at Mciigun (Woodcut X'o 'Jal) 

With tin idea of .1 dagohi, liowcsti, Boio Bnddor aKf) conihincs 
that of a sihai.i such .ts that illnsfi itcd In oodcufs X'os ()U, (>7 
Theie the cells though onls copie'l solid in tin lock, still sinmkited 
the lesidenecs of tlie monks, and h.id not set adsanecd to the stage 
we find in the Gandlnia monasteries whole the fells of monks liad 
become inches for st.itucs Heie this is Girried finthci th.in in an} 
example found in India Tlie c’tlls of the 3I.iha\ellipoie cxamjilc 
aie licie lepeated on enen face, hiif es-cntmlh as niches and aic 
oecujucd hv 4ji) sl.itims of Buddh.i s(_ ifed in the nsn.il < ross-let'ge'd 
attitude In this lesjieet Boio Buddoi is m adc.tnee of the 'J’akht i- 
Bahi which IS the monnment in Jndm fh it most in.iil} i]i]»io<ichcs 
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^0 it in mythological significance So gieat, indeed, is the siimlaiitj'’ 
between the two, that whatevei date we assign to the one diags with 
it that of the othei It would, indeed, he impossible to undei stand 
how, in the Vth ceiitui}'', Buddhism had been so fai developed towaids 
the model 11 Nepalese and Thibetan systems if we had not these Gand- 
haia monasteiies to fall back upon On the othei hand, having so 
similai a Buddhist development in Java in the 7th centuiy, it seems 
difficult to sepal ate the monuments of the noith-west of India fiom it 
by any veiy long inteival of time 

As Mill be obsei ved fiom the plan and elevation (Woodcuts Nos 302, 
363, page 645), the monument may be desciibed eithei as a seven oi 
a nine stoieyed vihaia, accoiding as we leckon the platfoim on which 
the seventy-two small dagobas stand as one oi tliiee stoieys Its 
basement measuies ovei 400 ft acioss, but the leal temple is only 
300 ft fiom angle to angle eithei way It is not, however, eithei 
foi its dimensions oi the beauty of its aichitectuial design that Boio 
Buddoi IS so lemaikable, as foi the sculptuies that line its galleiies 
These extend to ncaily 5000 ft — almost an English mile — and as 
theie aie sculptuies on both f.iccs, wo have neaily 10,000 lineal ft 
of bas-ieliefs, oi, if we like to add those which aio in two stoieys, 
wo have a senes of sculptuies, which, if aiianged consecutively in 
a low, would extend ovei neaily thicc miles of giound Most of 
them, too, aie smgulaily well pieseived, foi when ihe Javans weie 
conveited to Mahomcdanisui it was not in angei, and they weie not 
uiged to destioy what they had befoie leveienced, they nieiely 
neglected them, and, except foi caithquakes, these monuments would 
now bo neaily as pcifect as when fiist elected 

The outei face of the basement, though cxtiemely iich in aichi- 
tectuial ornaments and figuio-sculptuies, is of compaiatiiely little 
histoiical impoitance Tho fiist enclosed — oi, as the Dutch call it, 
the second — galleiy is, of all tho five, the most inteiesfing histoiically 
On its iiinci wall the whole life of Sakya Mum is pouitiayed in 
120 bas-ieliefs of the most elaboiate chaiactei The fiist twenty- 
foui of these aie occupied -with scenes in the Tusita heavens, oi 
events that took place befoie the biith In the twenty-fifth we have 
Maya’s dieam, depicted exactly as it is at Bhaihut oi Sanchi, 700 oi 
800 yeais eailiei In the following sculjituies it is easy to lecognisc 
all the familial scenes of his life, his maiiiage, and domestic happi- 
ness, till he meets the foui piedictive signs, Ins subsequent de- 
paituic fiom home, and assumiition of the ascetic gaib, his life in 
the foiest , his pi caching in the Deei -garden at Benaies —the whole 
Lalita Vestal a, in shoit, pouitiayed, with veiy few vaiiations fiom 
the pictuies xve alieady possess liom Gandhaia to Amiavati, with 
this singulai exceiition in all Indian examples the biith and the 
Niivana aie moie ficquently icpeated than any othei events, foi 
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some loason, not easily guessed, they aie onntted lieie, tliougli all 
the events (hat pieeeded and lolloived them aie niinutfly detailed ' 
Below these has-ieliefs depleting the life of Buddha is an equally 
extensive senes of 120 has-iolicfs of suhjeots lalcoii fiom the Jahaka, 
all of which iniglit, no doubt, bo easily identified, tliougli Ihis has not 
yet been attempted 

In the tliicc gallciics above this Buddhism is icpicscntcd fis a 
leligion Gioups ol Buddh.is — Ihice, live, oi iiiiio aio icpeated 
ovci and ovci again, mixed with Bodhisatmas and s.iints n{ all soils 
Among these, the live Dhyani Buddhas aie cons])iciious in all, peihaps 
nioie than all, the Aaiict;\ of mainfcst.itioiis -which aic known in 
Nepal and Thibet," -nhich, as Lassen points out, almost inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that this foim of f.iith was intioduccd fiom 
Nepal 01 Western Thibet ‘ 

Whcthei this is exactl}’ so oi not, no one piobabl} wdio is lamiliai 
Avith Buddhist ait in its latest age on the ivcsicin side of India ivill 
piobabl}’ doubt that it w'as tiom these p.iits that the biiildeis of Boio 
Biiddoi inigiatcd The chaiactci of the sciilptiiics, and the details of 
the oinamcntation in cave 26 at A]unta, and 17 at Nassick, and inoie 
especially in the latei caves at Salsctto, at Kondoty, Montpozii, and 
othei places in that ncighbouihood, aic so iicaily identical with what 
IS found in the Jaiaii nioniimcnt, that the identity of the woikmen 
and wmikmanship is uninistakcable It is tiiic w’c have no monument 
in (hat pait of India to which wc can point tliat at all icscinblos 
Boio Buddoi in design, but then it must bo boine in mind tli.it tlieic 
IS not a single s(i uctuial Buddlnst building now existing within tlic 
limits of the cave icgion ot Wcstoin India It seems absiiid, how- 
evci,(o suppose that so A.ist a community confined themsehes to caves, 
and caves onl}* They must Iiaxc had sliiictiii.al buildings of some 
soit in then towms and clsewheie, but not one li.igniont of an} such 
now’^ exists, and wcaic foiccd to go to Gandhai.i, in the extieme noith- 
Avest, foi 0111 neniest example'' As ahead} pointed out, theio are 
many points of fimilanty between .lamalgiii, and moic cspeci.ally 
betw^een Takht-i-Bahi and Boio Buddoi , and if any aichitect, A\ho was 
accustomed to such woik, w'ould caiofiill} diaxi and icstoie these 
noithoin monasteiies many moie might become appaicnt ' Wc know 


' All these, oi iioailj nil, Imio been 
identified by Di Leeinnns in (be text 
that accompanies the plates 
- If Biian Hodgson would attempt it, 
lie perhaps alone could explain all this 
last and bewildering mjtbology At 
present oui means of identification is 
almost wholly confined to bis lepiesenia- 
tion in fbo second volume of (be ‘Ti.an- 
sactions’ of the Eoval Asi.ific Socieh, 


plates 1-4, and to (be vorj inferior vvoik 
of Scblagintvveit, ‘ Budrlbismus in Tlii- 
bcl ’ 

“ ‘ Indiscbo Altci tbumslnmdc,’ v ol iv 
p 4G7 

* General Ouniungbam’s drawings, 
though ncailv suflicient for an} one as 
familial wiib all (bo si}lcs ns I have 
become, aio no( enough foi anvonc who 
IS a «(iangei (o (lie sub)cc( I do nol 
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Piiougli oven now to lendei tins inoially ceitain, tliongli liaiclly snffi- 
cient to piove it in tlie face of much that may he hi ought foiwaid 
by those who caie to doubt it Meanwhile, my impiession ib, that if 
^Ye knew as miioh of those Gandhaia monasteiies as we know of Poio 



366 View of Centiftl Entrance and Stairs at Boro Buddor (From a Lithograpliic Plate ) 


Buddor, we could tell the inteival of time that sejiaiated them, 
jiiobably within half a century at least 

indeed, know any Englishman ivho has A Fienchman might be found who could 
the knowledge, combined with the powcis do it, if he vonld bo content to lestiain 
of dial! lug, to bo cut rusted y ith this task his imagination 
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Stietching such evidence as we at iiiesent have, as fai as it will 
heal, we can haidly hung the Takht-i-Bahi monasteiy within one cou- 
tuiy of Boio Buddor It may he two -and Jamalgiii is still one oi 
two centuries moie distant in time But, on the othei hand, if Ave had 
not these Gandhaia monasteiies to lofei to, it would he difficult to 
helieve that the northern system of Buddhism could have heen so 
completely developed, even in the 8th centuiy, as we find it at 
Boio Buddoi It IS this woiideiful progress that has hitherto made 
the moie modern date of that monument piohahle — it looks so much 
111 advance of anything we know of in Indian Buddhism But all 
this Ave must noAv revise hy the light these Javan monuments tliioAv 
on the subject 

Being meiely a pyiamid, situated on the summit of a hill, theie 
Aveie no constructive difficulties encounteied in the erection of Boio 
Buddoi, and it is consequently no wonder that it now lemains so 
entile, in spite of its heing, like all Javan buildings, elected 
Avholly Avithout mortar It is curious to observe, however, hoAv faith- 
fully its architects adhered to the Indian supeistition regaiding 
arches They did not even think it necessary to cut off the angles 
of the corbel-stones, so as to simulate an aich, though using the 
pointed-arched forms of the old ehaitya caves of the Avest The two 
systems are well exemplified in the pieceding Woodcut (No 366), but 
it luns throughout All the niches are surmounted by aich forms— 
eiiculai, elliptical, or pointed but all are constiucted horizontally, 
and it may be added that, in nine cases out of ten, the keystones aie 
adoined with a mask, as in this last example 


MLNDOEf 

At a place called Meudoet, about two and a half miles from Boio 
Buddoi, there is a temple of a very different class, Avhich, though 
small, IS of extreme interest for the history of Javan aichitectuie It 
stands on a basement 70 ft square, and 15 ft to 16 ft high The 
temple itself is about 45 ft square, including a projection on each face, 
Avhich giA^es it a slightly cruciform shape Inside is a cell, about 
20 ft squaie, loofed by an inverted pjiamid of steps, in which aie 
tliiee colossal images seated, and about 11 ft high each The ceutial 
one IS Buddha, curly-headed of course, and clad in a diaphanous lobe ^ 
The tAvo other colossi, though having only two aims each, aie almost 
ceitainly intended foi Vishnu and Siva On one of the faces, extei- 


* Col Yule, fiom whose account most 
of these particulais are taken (‘ Joiunal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bong.il,’ 18G2) 
c ills it“neailj naked,” but a dialling 


by Wilsen (‘ Veihandelmgen,’ vol m\ 
p 16G) I think settles the question, that 
ho IS intended to be lepiesonted as 
clothed 
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nally, is Laksmi, eiglit-aimed, seated on a lotus, witli attendants 
On anothei face is a figuie, foui -aimed, seated cioss-legged on a lotus, 
the stem of 'vvliich is sujipoited By two figuies with seven-headed 
snahe-lioods It is in fact a slightly alteied lepetition of a gioup 
inseited among the oldei sculptures on the fagade of the cave at 
Kaili ^ That inseition I have alwaj's believed to be of the 6th oi 7th 
centuiy, this gioup is ceitainly slightly moie modern The curious 
pait of the mattei is, that the Blendoet example is so veiy much moie 
lefined and peifect than that at Kaili The one seems the feeble 
effoit of an expiring ait, the Javan example is as lefined and elegant 
as anything in the best ages of Indian sculptuie The same lemaiks 
apply to the saoied tiee undei which the figuie is seated Like 
all the snmlai conventional tiees at Boio Buddoi, they aie compli- 
cated and lefined bo 3 '’ond any examples known in India 

The gieat inteiest, howevei, of this little temple aiises from the 
fact that it almost ceitainly succeeded immediately to Boio Buddoi 
If it IS collect to assume a d 650-750 as the peiiod duiing which 
that temple was elected, this one must have been built between a n 
750 and v i) 800 It shows, too, a progiess in design at a time when 
Buddhist ait in India was maiked by decay, and it exhibits such pio- 
giess in mj^thology, that though theie can be no doubt as to the puiity 
of the Buddhism of Boio Buddoi, anyone might faiily aigue that this 
temple belonged eithei to that leligion oi to Hinduism It is in fact 
one of those compiomises that in India would be called Jama , in othei 
woids, one of those tiansitional examples of which wo have many in 
Java, but the ivant of which leaves such a gap in oui histoiy of 
fiichitectuie in India 


Bramhakam 

At a distance of twenty miles south-east fiom Boio Buddoi is a 
gioup of temples, maiking the site of the old Hindu capital of the 
island, Avhich aio almost as inteiesting as that gieat temple itself 
They aie unfoitunately much less known, oi, at all events, have not 
been lUustiated to anything like the same extent They aie, how- 
evei, so much moie mined, that it may be owing to this that then 
details have not been so completely made out, but fiom whatevei 
cause, we cannot sjieak of them with the same confidence as of Boro 
Buddoi 

The oldest group at Biambanam seems to be that known as Loro 
Jongiain, eonsisting of six largei temples, enclosed in a wall, and sui- 
lounded by fouiteen smallei cells ^ They may be of the age of Deva 


' Au impel feet lopiesontatioii of this 
sculptuie vill be found in tlio ‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ lol m 


plate 53 

* Sii S Raffles’ ‘IJistoiy of Java,’ vol 
11 plate 32 
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Ko&nina, oi oi the bogjnniiig oi i-hc Oili contiuy, jmd posbibl;) sue not 
tho cailicst Ilincln temples Imio, but i.jll we have moie illubti.itimib it 
IS im 2 iosbible to sjiealc of this wjtli coiihdeiicc 

Tho gloat Intel cst of tho place contics in a tcinjilc known as the 
Ohancli Siw.i, oi “ thoiiband tomjilcs,” ■\vhioh is, oi was wdion complete, 
only second to Boio Biiddoi in intoicst 'i’hc goncial chaiactei of the 
gieat tomjilcwill bo nndcibtood fiom tho annevod jilan ot a binalloi 
one at the same plaoo (AA^oodent No 3G7) Both consibt ot a contial 

temjilo, btnionndcd b} a numbei 
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Sinnil Tciniilo iit Ilrnnibiimtn 
(rroin n Dr n\ iiii; nt (lie India Oflico ) 
I\o t-cale 


ot biiiallci detached cells In 
this instance thoie aio only 
sLvtccn such, each of which is 
supposed to ha\c contained an 
imago — Buddha - Jama, oi 
Sana, accoiding to the dedica- 
tion of tho ccntial coll 

In ihc gloat tomiilo the cen- 
tial cell mcasnicd 4o tt each 
nay, and with tho foni at- 
tached cells, 0110 of winch sci\cd 
as an cntianco poich, it foimcd 
a OIOSS tiO ft each way, the 
wliolo being laised on a iichly 
oniamontcd sqnaio base Tins 
building is iichly and claboiatcly oniamontcd nith caiiing, but 
Mitli a siiigulai absonco of figuic-sculptnic, vlncli icndcis its dedi- 
cation not casj' to bo made out, but the most icmaikable featuic 
of the vholo gioup is the innltitiidc of smallci temples winch 
siiiioiind tho ccntial one 238 in niimboi Innncdiatoly bej'ond 
the sqiiaie teiiacc nliich supjioits the ccnti.il tomiile stand twenty- 
eight of these — a squaic ol eight on each side, counting the 
angiilai ones both nais Beyond these, at a distance of 35 ft, is 
the second sqiiaie, foity-foui in niimboi , betMcen this and the next 
low IS a wide s^iacc of above 80 ft, in i\hich thoie aio only &i\ 
temiiles, two in the centie of tho noith and south faces, and one on 
each of the otlieis Tho tvo outci ions of tcnijiles aio situated close 
to one anothci, back to back, and aic 160 in nuinbci, and foiin a 
squaie, each face of which is about 525 ft All these 238 toinjilcs aio 
similai to one anotliei, about 12 ft sqnaie at the base, and 22 ft high,* 


' The lufoimation liere gi\cn IS taken mistake arising, I helioie, from the 
fiom Sn Slamfoid EafUcs ‘Ilistoij of | “icalcs in the oiiguial draiiiugs — lun^ 
Java,’ second edition, lol ii p \l,ct spqq ' hofoic mo — being in Rlieinland mods, 
His plans, tioiieici, do not quite agree ' which am not alwain com cited into 
wath tlie mcasuremoiits in the text, a Eiigli‘?h feel 
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all iicLly caived and oinamented, and in e\ei 3 " one is a small squaie 
cell, in winch was oiigmally placed a cioss-legged fignie, piohahly of 
one of the Jama saints, though the diawings which have been hitheito 
published do not enable us to deteiinine whom they lepiesent the 
diaughtsmen not being awaie of the distinction between Buddhist 
and Jama images 

When looked a little closely into, it is evident that the Cbandi 
Siwa IS neithei inoie noi less than Boio Buddoi taken to jiieces, and 
Sinead out, with such modifications as weie necessaiy to adapt it to 
that compiomise between Buddhism and Biahmanism which we call 
Jama 

Instead of a cential dagoba, with its seventy- two suboidinate ones, 
and its five piocession-paths, with then 436 niches containing figuies 
of Buddha, we have heie a cential cell, with foui suboidinate ones, 
each contaming no doubt similai images, and suiioundmg these 236 
cells, containing images aiianged m five lows, with paths between, 
but not joined togethei vnth sculptuie-beaimg scieens, as in the eailiei 
examples, noi joined side by side vuth the sculiituie on then fionts, 
01 inside, as was mvaiiably the case in similai temples in Gujeiat of 
the same age 

Sn Stamfoid Baffles states ad 1098^ foi the completion of this 
temple which, fiom the internal evidence, I fancy cannot be fai 
fiom the tiuth It would, howevei, be extiemely inteiesting if it 
could be fixed with ceitamty, as these Javan monuments will 
piobably be found to be the only means we have of bridging ovei 
the daik ages m India Alieady we can see that Takbt-i-Bahi, Boio 
Buddoi, and Chandi Siwa foim landmarks m a senes extending ovei 
at least 500 j^eais, which we may hope some day to fill up, though 
the mateiials foi it do not at present exist We have not even 
collect drawings of the pickle-bottle-like cells of the Gandhaia 
monasteries, and those at Chandi Siwa are so mined, that it is 
difficult to make out then form It seems, howevei, quite cleai that 
they, with the domes and spires that ciown the cells of the Boio 
Buddoi fagade, form paits of one connected senes They aie, in 
fact, merely developments of one form which, Avith a little informa- 
tion, it would be very easy to trace back to its ongmal souice 


Tree and Serpent Temples 

There is still another class of temples in Java which, when pio- 
peily investigated, piomises to throw great light on some vexed ques- 
tions of Indian mythology and ait They aie found pnncipally in the 

‘Histoiyof Java,’vol ii p 85 Ciaw- j fldence can be jilaced on bis dates foi 
fuid makes it 126fa to 1296, but no con- I buildings 
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inovinccs of Kcdin and Malang, in ilic casioin ]inil, ol llic island, and, 
fioni dates on some of tlicin, seem lo lie amonf^ the inosl modem 
examples of Javan ait, all Ixitlicito Icmmn boinpj daled in the eenfniy 
pieceding the oxeithiow of j^Iaiapalnl in A D 1470 

Foil! of those aio desoiihod In Hoci Dinmnnd,' hnl onl,> one, so 
fai as I know, that of Panalainm in Kediii, has been jihotogiaphcd, 
and no jJans oi aichilectnial details of an} have yet been jinblished 
It IS consefinontly difficult to speak with eei taint} icgaiding them, 
but tlieyaio too intciosting to be jiasscd oroi in silence Offic annexed 
woodcut will coiiA'cy some idea ot that at Panatai am, though neccs- 
saiily on too small a scale to lendei all its details iccogni^-ablc Gcnc- 
lally they may bo dcsuibcd as thico-stoiC}cd pyiamids baxing a flat 
platfoim on the top, -with a well-hole in its centic open to the sky 
Tn tins instance the lowci platfoim, so fai as I can make out, is about 
100 ft sqnaic, xvith a pioicction oi bastion on each tace, behind 
which the staiis loading to its summit aio ai langcd, as in thcgicat 
Ceylonese dagobas (anfc, p 100) Fiom this a flight of sixteen steps 
leads diicct to the platfoim of the second, and a simil.ii flight to th.it 
of the thud stoicy The basement hoio is oinamcntcd viih nnmcions 
bas-iclicfs on panels, icpicscnting .snbiccts t.ikon piincipally from the 
‘P<ama}ana,’ but many also fiom local legends Each of these is 
scpaiated fiom that next it, by a panel, x\ith a oiicnlai medallion, con- 
taining a conx'cntioiial animal, oi a foliagcd oinamcnt '’J’hc b.is-iclicfs 
of the second stoic} aic bcttci cxccntcd, and fiom then extent, moie 
intoiesting , thou subjects lumcvoi, ‘-com to be all t.ikcn fiom local 
legends not -^ct identified I’lie thud is oinamented by panels vith 
xMiigcd figiucs giiffons Gaindas, and fixing monstois moic spiiitcd 
and bettei executed than any similai fignics .no in mix' examples ol 
Tlindii ait I am acquainted mth 

Accoiding to Ileci Biumund, the temple ot Toemiiang is quite 
equal to this “It IS,” lie saxs, “ tlic most beautiful in i\Iclang It 
leaves those of Singa Sail l.ii behind, ,ind max' be called the Poio 
Buddoi of ]\lclang”- Unfoi tunatcly xie haxe nothing but xeibal 
desciiptions of these temples, and of those on the mountain of Sangia 
ham, so it is impossible to feel quite suie about then ariangement oi 
appeaiance, but as those xvho haxe seen them, all dcscii be them as 
similai, xvc must be content XMth this assuiancc till some photogiaphci 
xnsits the place, oi, xxdiat xxould be bettei, till some one goes theie 
xxdio IS capable of making a plan and diaving and a fexv aichitcc- 
tiiial details 

The most lemaik.able peculi.iiit} of these tciiaccd tcmjiles is that 
all hax^e a xvell-hole in the cciitic of then uppei platfoim, extending 
ajqiaiently to then basement Sometimes it apjieais to be squaie, at 


' ‘ Boio Boedclooi,’ j) 133 


- ‘ Vcilmmlelingen,’ Ac , xol xxxm p 222 
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others ciiculai, and enlaiging as it descends, being 7 ft oi 10 ft wide 
at top 

Both Heei Biumund and Di Leenians expend a consideiable 
amount of ingenuity in ti 3 ung to explain the mysteiy of these Avell- 
temples ^ Both assume that the wells weie coveied \vith pavilions 
01 cell-temjoles (Kamei tempels), but without any wan ant, so fai as 
I can make out At Panataiam, foi instancej the parapet of the 
uppei teiiaoe is a fiail stinctuie, that any man with a ciowbar might 
destioy in a morning, or any earthquake would certainly shake down , 
yet neither it noi a single stone elsewhere in this temple has been 
displaced, but of this central pavilion not one vestige now remains, 
either in situ or strewn around Besides this, a temple without a floor, 
and with nothing inside but a facilis descensus of 20 ft oi 30 ft , and 
no means levocaie giadum, does not seem likely to have been popular 
either with priests oi people, and in fact no foim of woishij) can be 
suggested that would be suitable to them Keithei here noi else- 
where does there seem anything to controvert the theory that these 
wells were always open to the upper an , 

The only suggestion that occurs to me as at all likely to meet 
the case is that they were Tiee-temples , that a sacred tree was 
planted in these well-holes, either on the virgin soil, oi that they 
were wholly oi partially filled with eaith and the tiee planted in 
them The Bo-tiee at Buddh Gaya is planted on a ten ace, and 
raised 30 ft above the plain, ascended on one side by steps , but no 
excavations have been made, oi at least published, which would 
show whether oi not there were three storeys on the three other 
sides The Maha Vihaia at Cejdon, oi the temjile of the Bo-tree, 
IS, in reality, just such a temple as that at Panataiam It is ap- 
parently in five — practically, in thiee — storeys, Avith the tree planted 
in a well-hole on its summit We have, unfortunately, no plan of 
it 01 of the Javan temples, but if any one will read Captain 
Chapman’s description of the Maha Vihaia,^ and compare it with 
Heer Biumund’s of temples in Malang and Kediii, abstracted by 
Di Leemans,^ I do not think he can fail to see the resemblance 
No plan has yet been made of the Cejdonese vihaia, and such photo- 
graphs as exist have been taken with no higher aim than to make 
pretty pictures , so that it is extremely difScult to arrive at any 
correct notions as to its form Meanwhile the following woodcut 
(No 369), copied literally from one in Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
book, will convey an idea of its general appearance The structure 
is whollj'- in buck, and its ornamentation was consequently painted 


' ‘ Boio Boedcloer,’ p 439 ‘Veiliancle- ciety,’ vol xui p 166 
hngotij’Aol xxxiii p 222 3 ‘ JBoio Boeddoei,’ pp 433-439 

- ‘Joiimal of the Roj^al Asiatic So- 
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Chap IH 

» Las .LOUT' t— 

t™ r safe t° 

t„ the Javanese scnli^mes on f “^“"’^^^.n-none o^en that 
that not one of them shows any tiace oi tJncicimsi 



could he called Jamism— noi any tiace of the Hindu leligion as now 
known to us We aie, foi instance, poifectly faniiliai wutli tlie Hindu 
Pantheon, as illustiated by the sculxituies of the neaily contciiipoi ai y 
temple of Hullahid (ante, p 402), but not a tiace of these god^ oi 
goddesses, noi of any of the myths theie pouitiayed, is to be found 
in these well-temples Whatever they aie, they belong to a leligion 
ditfeient from any whose temples we haim hitheito met witli in tins 
volume, but one whose myths peivade the whole stoiy of Indian 
mythology The worship of tiees seems to have been taken up in 
succession by the Buddhists, Jamas, and Yaishnavas, but may be 
eailiei than eithei, and may, in like inannei, liave suivived all thiec 
In India, at the piesent da}"^, theie is nothing so common as to 
see in the villages of Bengal little thiee-stoiejmd pjiaraids of mud 
— exact models of these Javan temples — on the top of which is 
planted the Tulsi shiub, the sacied plant of the Yaishnavas (Ocpmm 
sanctum, oi Sweet Basil), which succeeded the Ficus leligiosa m the 
affections of the Hindus Piequently, howevei, tins emblem is planted 
in vases, oi little models of oidinaiy temples, the top of winch is 
hollowed out foi the purpose Numbezs of these exist also in Jai a , 
but no one— at least in lecent times— having visited the island who 
wms familial with the ordinaiy domestic icligion of the Hindus, the 

* Tins IS by no means so ceitain , but till some one capable of obseivmg visits the 
place, M e must assume it ^ 




C„*P nl DJEIN9 PLATEAU 

caectcd m tlio 15 th ceBtay, ivMo the stm^glo with the 

lolitrion was oatliciing aioimd it tliat stieiigth wlucli, Will ‘ ■ 

oontmy fiom that tiu.o, finally oxtingmshecl the faith to which i 

’’°'Thoi!i IS one otliei teniplo of this class at a place called Matjaii- 
noiitili legaidmg winch some moio nifoimation ivould be intciestiiig 
TmM by neei Biumnnd as paitly of buck, paitly of stone, 
but snmulaily iich in oinamentation “ The sub-baseinont,” he says, 
“ IS coinposed of a toitoise and two seipcnts , the heads of these thicc 
animals unite on the west face and foim the entiance ’ ^ 

This and many otheis of the dcsciiptioii aio neaily iinintelh- 
gible without illustiations, but many of them seem to point to a class 
of Seipent temples, which, if bettei knoivn, might thiow consideiable 
light on the mysteiy that still shioitds that foim of faith in India 


DjEING PLAfEAU 

On an elevated plateau, neai the ccntie of the island, on the back 
of Mount Pi ahu, theic exists a gioup of some five oi six small temples 
They aie not lemaikablo eitlioi foi the sizo oi the boautj’- of then 
details, when compaied with those of the buildings we have just been 
desciibing , but they aie luteiestmg to the Indian antiquai}’’, because 
they aie Indian temples pine and simple and dedicated to Indian 
gods So fai, we feel at home again, but what those temples tell 
us fnithei is, that if Java got hei Buddhism fiom Gujeiat and the 
mouths of the Indus, she got hei Hinduism horn Telingaua and the 
mouths of the Histuah These Djeiiig temples do not show a tiacc ol 
ilie cuived-lmed sikias of Oiissa oi of the Indo-Aiyan style Had the 
Hindus gone to Java fiom the valley of the Ganges, it is almost im- 
possible they should not have earned with them some examples of 
this favoniite foim It is found iii lliumah and Siam, but no tiaco 
of it IS found auj’^wheie in Java / 

Noi aie these temples Diavidian m any piopei sense of the ivoid 
They aie in stoieys, hut not with cells, noi any.ieininiscencds of such , 
but they aie Chalukyan, m a oleai and diiect meaning of the tcim' 
Iho huilding most like those Javan temples illustiated in the piccedino 
pages IS that at Buchiopully (Woodcut Ho 216 ), whicli ivould pass 


Ciawfmd Msited A^a lu 182(., lie de- 
senbes (p 162, 2nd od) liis \isit to a 
temple just finished by tlic icigmng 
monaich, nhicli was adorned with a 
senes of paintings on plastci lepiesont- 
ing scenes fiom the life of Buddlia 
Each of these had a legend m the 
modem Biumosc chaiactoi uiittcn ovoi 
it , and it IS cm ions to ohsoiic liow 


neaily identical the desciiplions aio 
uith those Mhicli might be wiitton mei 
any Buddhist senes All the scenes 
theic depicted aio not iicihaiis to be 
found at Bhaihiil oi Saiichi, but all ate 
at Amiavati, and in the Gandlmia mo- 
nasteiies, oi aic to be found among the 
sculptmcs at Boio Biiddoi 
' ‘Boio Boeddoci,’ p 
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witlioiit lemaik lu Java if dcpiivcd of its poitico It, howcvei, like 
all tlio CbalukjMii toinplcs wc know of in India, especially in the 
Ni/ain’s teiiitoiy, is subsequent to the 10th ccntiiiy Most of theiii 
belong to the 13 th con tiny, and pillais may piobab^ have been 
less ticqiiontly used at iho time of Dova KoSuuia’s visit in a D 81 G 
Be this as it may, it is a lemaikable fact that theie is not a single 
pillai 111 Java at least no booklliaic had access to, no diaiving, 
and no photogiapli giies a hint of the cMsicncc of even one pillai in 
the island When wo think of the thousands that wcie employed b> 
the Diavidiaiis in the south of India, and the Jains in the noitli-ucst, 
it IS cuiioiis thej’' escaped being intiodiiced hcie The eaily style of 
Oiissa, as montioncd above, is neaily asUlai , but in Java this is 
absolutel}’' so, and, so fii as I know, is the onh mipoitant style in 
the woild of which this can be piedicatcd AVhat is not so cuiious, 
but is also inteiesting, is, that thcio is not a tiiio aich in the uhole 
island In the piovioiis pages, the Hindu honoi of an aicli has often 
been alluded to , but then they ficquontly got out of the difficulty 
by the use of wood oi non Thcie is no tiace of the use of these 
mateiials in the island, and no peculiaily Ja^an featiiic can be tiaccd 
to a wooden oiiginal All is in stone, but uitlioiit citliei tlic pillais 
01 the aiches ■which make up nine-tenths of the constiuctuc expe- 
dients of the mcdi.eval aichitccts, and figuie so laigcly in all the 
■siestcin styles of nichitcctuial ,nt 

It may also be mentioned heic, uhile dcscnbing the negatne 
chaiacteiistics of Ja'van ait that no nioitai is cvci used as a cement 
in these temples It is not that the‘\ -vicic ignoiant of the use of lime, 
foi many of then buildings aieplasteicd and painted on the plastei, 
but it w as nevei employ cd to give sti eiigtli to consti uetion It is ou mg 
to this that so many of then buildings aie in so luinoiis a state In 
an island uheie eaithquakcs aic ficqucnt, a ^ely little shake leduces 
a tall temple to a foimlcss heap in a few seconds If cemented, they 
might have been ciacked, but not so utteily luined as they now aie ^ 

Be this as it may, the JaAan st^lc of aiihitectuie is piobably the 
only one of which it can be said that it leachcd a high dcgico of 
peifection without using eithei pillais, oi aichcs, oi nioitai in any of 
its buildings 

SuKtr 

At a place called Suku, not fai fioin Mount Lauui, iieai the centie 
of the island, theie is a gioiqi of temples, which, when 2 nopeily illus- 
trated, jnomises to be of gieat impoitance to the histoiy of aicliifcctuie 
in Java ^ They aie among the most modem oxainjiles of the stylo, 

1 Col Yule’s visit toJnia,‘Joaraal of = Sir S Raffles’ ‘ Histor} of Jaia,’ 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 186I-1SG2, plates 31 and Gl, lol ii p id, et seqg^ 
p 3 
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liavmg dates upon them of a d 1435 and A d 1440, oi less than foity 
veais before the destruction of Majapahit and the abolition of the 
Hindu leligion of Java So fai as can he made out, they aie coaisei 
and moie vulgai in execution than any of those hitherto desciihed, 
and belong to a degraded form of the Yaishnava leligioii Gaiuda is 
the most jnominent figure among the sculptures , but theie is also 
the tortoise, the boar, and other figures that belong to that religion 
'Ihe sculptures, too, are sard, many of them, to be indecent, which is 
only too chaiacteiistic a feature of Vishiinrsm ^ 

The most interesting feature connected until the remains at Stiku, 
as well as of all the later buildings in Java, is then eAtiaoidinaiy 
likeness to the contempoiaiy edifices in Yucatan, and Mexico It niaj^ 
be only accidental, but it is unmistakable No one, probably, who is at 
all familiar with the lemains found in the two provinces, can fail to 
observe it, though no one has yet suggested any hypothesis to account 
for it When ive look at the vast expanse of ocean that sti etches 
between Java and Central America, it seems impossible to conceive 
that any migration can have taken place eastward — say aftei the 
10th century that could have influenced the aits of the Amei leans , 
01 , if it had taken place, that the Javans would not have taught them 
the use of alphabetical wilting, and of many aits they cultivated, 
but of which the Ameiicans weie ignoiant when discovered by the 
Spaniards It seems equally im probable oi impossible that any 
colonists from America could have planted themselves in Java so as 
to influence the aits of the people But there is a thud supposition 
that may be possible, and, if so, may account foi the obseived facts 
It IS possible that the building laces of Central Ameiica are of the 
same family as the native inhabitants of Java Many circumstances 
lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island belong to the 
same stock, ^ and, if this is so, it is evident that distance is no bar 
to the connexion If this hypothesis may be admitted, the history 
of the connexion would be this The Javans were first taught to 
build monumental edifices by immigrants fiom India, and we know 
that then first were then finest and also the most purely Indian 
During the next five centmies (a o 650-1150) we can watch the 
Indian influence dying out, and during the next three (ad 1150- 


' Ciawfuid, ‘ Diet Indian Archipelago,’ 
szib voce 

* BothSuS Baffles and Oi awful d seem 
to be mistaken in ascribing them to the 
Saivites , they seem to have been misled 
by the appeaiance of a Phallus, but 
theie IS no lingam 

® In the first three volumes of the 
pliotogiaphs published by the Batavian 
Society aie numeious examples of lude 


sculptures, which are indistinguishable 
fiom those of Easter Island Ciawfmd 
and other ethnologists do not seem to 
feel the least difficulty in extending the 
Malay laco from Easter Island to Mada- 
gascai , and if this is so, it dinimibhes 
the improbabilities of another nearly 
allied family, extending thiough the 
Pacific Islands from Java to tlie Ameri- 
can continent 
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14o0) .1 iintivo local stylo dcvolojiiiig itself, wlncli rcsnltccT at last 
in tlio quasi' Anici lean c\ani])los at I’analaiain and Siilcii It may 
have boon that it was tlio blood and ilio old j.iitli and feelings ol 
these two long dlfosc^eled hianchob ol one oiigmal lacc that came 
again to the snilaee, and piodiieed like ellecls in lai distanl Linds 

II this Ol somoihing like itMcie nol the cause ol Iho similaiit,), il 
must have been aceidcnlal, and, if so, is almost the only instance 
ol lib cLiss known (o e\ist an^nheie, and, bli.ingely enough, the only 
othci cxanqile that occnis is in lespeci to the likeness lhal is nnmis- 
LiKeablc between ccifain reiuvian buildings and the Pclasgic icmains 
ol Italy and Gicece I’lieso, howexei, aie exen moio lemofc in date 
.ind loc.ility, ‘-o the biib)ect mnsl icmain in ils jiiesont iinceilainty 
till some ficsh discoveiy tlnowh new light njion it 

'J'his, how ox Cl IS not the place, (won if bjiacc wcio aiailable, to 
attempt to iinestigate and settle such questions but it is well to 
Inoach iliom oxen hcio, loi, unless attention is diiccted to the subject 
the plnenomona me not obseiied with that intelligent caio which is 
indispensable toi the cluculat*on ol so dillkult a piohlcm 

1'hc nboxc is, it must be confes‘'Cd, only a meagic outline of what 
might be made one ol the most intciesting and impoitaut chaptcis 

III the Ilistoi} ol Indian Aichitcctme To do it justice, howcxci, 
it would lequiio ,it le<ist 100 illusliations and 200 pages of te\t, 
which would swell this woik beyond the dimensions within which it 
seems at picsent expedient to lesliict it Eicn. howcxci, weie it 
deteimincd to attempt this the matcii.ils do not exist in Eiiiope loi 
peifoiming it in a ‘^atisfactoiy maiinei AVc know all w'c want, oi 
aie evci likely to know, about I’oio Euddoi .ind one oi two othci 
monuments, but with legaid to most of the othcis oui infoimation is 
most fiagmentaiy, and in lespcct to some, absolutely dchcicnt Ain 
qualified poison might, Iw .i six months’ toui in the island, so co- 
oidinatc all this as to sujqih the deficiencies to such an extent as to 
be able to wiite a lull and satisfactoiy Ilistoiy of Aichitcctuie in Jax’a 
But it IS not piobahlc that the ncccssaiy infoimation foi this puipose 
wall be axailahle in Euiope foi some }eais to come, and it maybe 
many — vciy man} — unless the woik is undei taken on a moic sys- 
tematic plan than has hithcito been the case Both in this island 
and in Ceylon the intentions haxo been good, but the peifoinianco 
disappointing and nnsatisfactoiy. Tlio Dutch have, howcvei, fai 
outstiipped oui colonial authoiitics, not only in the c<iie of then 
monuments, but in tlie extent to wdiicli tliey hax'o published them 
It IS onl} to bo hoped tliat a wholesome iivaliy will befoic long, 
lendei the aichitcctuial pioduciions of both islands available foi the 
puipuses of scientific lescauh 
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Iiil,ioiIucloi\ — Temples ol Naklion Wat, Ongcoi Thom, Piileii i.i Pluohm, &e 

iNlROnUClOUY 

Since the cxluiniation of the hiiiiecl cities ot Assyiia by i\Ioiife Botta 
and Ml Layaid iiotluug has occiiiicd so staitliiig, oi which has 
tliiown so nmcli light on Eastern ait, as the discoveiy of the mined 
cities of Cambodia llistoiically, the}’" aie infinitely less impoitant 
to ns than the luins of Nimiond and Nineveh, but, in an aichi- 
tectiiial point of view, they aie moic astonishing , and, foi the eluci- 
dation of ccitam Indian pioblems, it seems impossible to oven ate 
then impoitaucc 

The fiist Eniopean who visited these iniiis in modem times was 
M Monhot, a Eiench natnialist, who devoted the last foni yeais of his 
life (1858-18G1) to the exploiation of the valleys of the Mekong and 
Menam iiveis Though the piimaiy object of his tiavels was to 
investigate the natuial pioductioiis of the conntiy, he seems to have 
been so stiuck with the luins of Ongcoi Wat that he not only sketched 
and made plans of them, but wiotc desciiptions of all the pimcipal 
buildings Unfoitunately foi science and ait he nevei letiimed to 
Euiope, being stiuck down by fevei while piosecuting his leseaiches 
in the noithcin pait of the couiitiy, and, though his notes have been 
published both in this countiy ^ and in Franco, they weie not pie- 
paied foi publication by himself, and want the cxplanatoiy touches 
which only an authoi can give to his own woik Though his melan- 
choly death picvented M Mouhot from obtaining all the ciedit he was 
entitled to for his discoveiy, it has boinc iich fruit as fai as the 
public aie conceined 

The next peisoii who visited these luins Avas the veiy learned 
Di Adolph Bastiaii,^ Avho has written a most recondite but most 
unsatisfactory work on the Indo-Chinese nations, in five volumes 

’ ‘ Tiavels in Imlo China, Cambodia, - ‘ Die Volkei dei Oebtlichui Asion,’ 
and Laos,’ by Ilcnii Monhot 2 aoIs ion Di A Bastiaii Leipzig, 1SG6 
S\o Miniav, 1861 
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He lias also wixtten an account of the imns in the ‘ Journal of the 
Eoyal Geogiaphical Society’ (Vol xxw ), and foiu pajieis m the 
‘ Ausland ’ (Nos 47-o0) It is inipossihle to find out fioin all these 
whethei Di Bastian has satisfied himself who limit these temples, 
what then age is, oi to wliat woiship they aie dedicated If he does 
know anything about these mattcis, he has caiefully concealed it flora 
the uiiinitiated, undei a confused mass of undigested learning that it 
IS impossible to fathom 

His visit to these luins was followed by lhat of Mi J Thomson, 
a piofessionalphotogi.iphci at Singapoie, who, at consideiableevpense 
and iisk, earned his photogiaphic appaiatus io the spot, and biought 
away a plan of the gieaf temple of Nakhon Waf, with some thiity 
pliotogiaphs of it, besules vioivs of othci jilaccs in the noighbouihood 

Since that time the Fiench have sent tv o thoioughly well equijiiied 
expeditions to the place the fiist undei a Captain Doudait de la Gieo 
in 1866, the second in 1873 As the main olpect of the fiist was the 
cxploiation of the Melcong iivci, thc}’^ veie able to devote only a poi- 
tion of thou tune to antiquaiian leseaiches, and the unfoitunatc death 
of then chief on the fiontieis of China prevented Ins evei woiking out 
Ills lesults to the extent ho no doubt would have done had ho lived to 
1 etui 11 home Thoj’' weio, howcvei, published as ho left them, by 
Lieutenant J Gainiei, the second in command of the expedition, vith 
notes and additions of his own ^ 

As thej’', howcvei, could not complete the investigation, a second 
expedition vas fitted out, undei Captain Delapoito, uho had taken 
pait in the piovious expedition 

Theyietuincd to Fiance in 1874, bunging vith them not only 
detailed plans of'most of the temples, but copies of nearly all the 
insciiptions they could find, and a laige collection of antiquities and 
casts The lattei aie now aiianged in the Chateau of Conipiegne, 
and accessible to the public The drawings and inseiiptions aie in 
couise of publication, and, vhen available, thoj will supply inafeiials 
fiom which ve may leasoii with confidence, not only as to the aiU 
but as to the histoiy of this wondeiful people^ At piesent wo are 


* ‘Voyage d’ E\ploiation cn Indo- 
Chine,’ 2 vols qiiaito and folio Atlas of 
plates Pans, 1873 

^ Few things aie moie humiliating to 
an Englishman than to compaie the in- 
telligent inteiest and libeiality tlie 
Fiench display in these leseaiches, con- 
tiasted vith the stolid indifference and 
paisimony of the English in like matteis 
Had Me exeicised a tithe of the eiieigy 
and intelligence in the iin estigation of 
Indian antiquities oi histoiy, dming tho 


100 icais Me liaic jios&cssed the coiinti}, 
that the Fiench displa}ed in Egjqit 
duiing then shoit occupation of the 
\allej of the Nile, oi uom in Camhodia, 
Mliich they do not possess at all, Me 
should long ago haie Icnoun all that 
can bo knoMu legaiding that coiintiy 
Something, it is tine, has been done of 
latejeais to make up foi past neglect 
Gencial Cunningham’s appointment to 
the post ot Aichmological Sime)oi of 
India, and tliat of Mi IJiiigess to a 
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liaidly in a position to do so What has liitheito been collected has 
been got togethei in too fiagmentaij’’ a niannei, and it has not '^et 
gone thiongh the sifting piocess ivliich is indispensable befoie it is 
possible to serial ate the wheat fiom the chaff 

In addition to these souices of infoimation theie is a most inte- 
lesting account, wiitteii by a Chinese tiaveller, who spent two yeais 
in the countiy when the kingdom was in its most flouiishing state, 
between the ycais 1295-07 He was a Buddhist, and, like his pie- 
decessois in India, Fa Ilian and Hiouen Thsang, sees things a little 
too much thiough Buddhist spectacles, but, with this slight defect, 
nothing can be moie giaphic than his account of the countiy and the 
lieople ^ 

Theie aio also two papeis b}’^ Col James Low, m the ‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ (Vol xvn), which aie leplete with 
tiaditional infoimation exti acted fioni Siamese books 

The fiist asseition in the tiaditions of the Cambodians, as gatheied 
by Di Bastian, is sufficientl}'’ staitling “ In the countiy of Rome oi 
Romaveisci, not fai fiom I akkhasinla (Taxila), leigned a gieat and 
wise king His son, the Vice King — Phia Thong by name — haiang 
done iMong, -was banished, and, aftoi many adventuies, settled in 
Cambodia,” &c- The time is not indicated, but we gathei fiom the 
context that it must have been about the 4th centuiy It may, at 
fiist sight, look like catching at a nominal similaiity, but the tioubles 
which took place in Kashmii in the leigii of Tungina, and geneially 
in western India about the yeai 319, look so hke what is lecoided 
fuithei east, that, at piesent, that seems the most pi obable date fui the 
migiation, assuming it to have taken place Maiij'- would be inclined 
to doubt the possibility of any communication between the two coun- 
tiies, but it must be boine in mind, tfat the countij’- aiound Taxila 
in ancient times was c ailed Cainboja , that it was the head quaiteis 
of Seipent- woiship , that the aichitectuie of Kashmii beais veiy 
consideiable lesemblance to that of Cambodia , while theie is a geneial 
consent that the Cambodians came fioin India If this weie so, it 
seems ceitain that it was not fiom the east coast that they migiated 
As pointed out above, the Indians who intioduced Buddhism and 
Buddhist aichitectuie into Java went theie fiom Gujeiat oi the 
countiies on the west coast This haidly seems doubtful, and theie is 


similar office in the Bombay Piesidencj’^, 
aie steps in the light direction, which, 
if peiseieied in, may lead to most satis- 
factoiy results Many yeais must, how- 
evei, elapse befoie the good woik can be 
bionglit up to the po&ition in which it 
ought to ha\ e been long ago, and mean- 


while much that was most impoitant foi 
the puipose hris peiished, and no lecoid 
of it now lemains 

* The w oik is tianslated in ertenso in 
Abel Eemusat’s ‘ Noui eauA Blelanges 
Asiatiques,’ lol i p IS, et seqq 
■ Basti.an, Zoc tit, vol i p 393 
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no gicatci impiobaLility of a nngiation fioin llio Tiidns to Cambodia 
than of one fiom Gnjoiai to dava 

Ceylon was always addicted to Snakc-woisbip, and may have 
foimcd a lialf-wa}" house On tlic othci hand, it is by no means 
imiiiobablc that the communication may have taken place behind the 
Ilimalayas , in fact, that the icligion of the two coniitiies was 
dciived fiom some common con tie in Noithein Asia 

All this will icqniio caicfiil olaboiation hoieaftei, in some place 
whoio it can be inoic fully tieatcd than is iiossiblo heic All that is 
wanted now is to insist on the fact tliat theio must have been a 
connexion between the two countiies, and that the tiaditions of 
Cambodia point to Taxila as then paicnt seat 

Foi SIX centuiies fioin this time wo have nothing but stones of 
di agon-kings and then beautiful but tioublosoino daughtois , of the 
ticasuies and lolics they guaidcd, and of the spells and enchantmonts 
which weio had lecouisc to to vanquish and lob them All this is 
common to all the nations between Cambodia and the Noith Cape of 
Noiway, but does not concein us hcie 

At last wo come to a fact “ In the yeai 957 Iiitliapathapuii was 
founded by King Pathummasmivong ” ^ In the same inannci as the 
name of the old capital of b'lain was the inispionunciation of Ayodhja, 
so this is only the Cambodian way of spelling Indiapiastha, oi the 
old Delhi of the ‘ Mahabhaiata ’ 

Leaping ovei the iiitei mediate space fiom this initial date wo have 
a final one in the conquest of tho countiy by the Siamese (a d 1351- 
1374), aftci which time the old capital was desoitcd, and no inoic 
temples wcio elected thoic Oui aichitectuial histoiy is thus con- 
fined to tho foui centuiies which elapsed between 951 and 1357 Foi 
tho liist thice of those, at least, Kakhon^ Thom — the Gi eat City — 
was the capital About the middle, howcAmi, of the 13th centuiy, the 
king was afflicted with lopiosy “ because he had foisaken tho Snake- 
woiship of his foiefathois,” and taken to the Biahmanical oi Buddhist 
heicsy, it is not quite cloai which, and the capital was then tians- 
ieiicd to a site some fifteen miles fuithoi east, and a city built, known 
as Ikitcn ta Phiohm (tho City of Biahma^) 

Meanwhile we have at least thico centuiies duiing which Naga- 
woiship pievailcd — giving use to the election of a senes of tem 2 dos as 
Luge and as iichlj'- oinamented as any to be found in any othoi ^lait 
of the woild Tho last of these — ^that known as Kakhon Wat— was, 
if not tho gicatest, at least tho best fiom an aicfiitectuial iioiiit of 
Mew, and is tho only one of which wo have at jwesont suffloicnf 
inloim.ition to speak with confidence 


' Busliaii, lul 1 1 ) 120 
Xiilvlinii IS oiil\ IJic bi.untsL [iroiiuu- 


cialion of the Indian Nagai.i, Niiggni 
Thom means “ gic.il ” 
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Fiom tlio little wo know of tlic otlieis it does not seem tliat tlieie 
would ke any difficulty in aiianging tliein all in a cliionological senes, 
fioin the giadations of style they exhibit , noi of ascei taming then 
dates, since they aie covoied with insciiptions in a chaiactei that could 
he lead without serious tiQuhlo , and these piohably contain the names 
of the kings, which would enable this to be done, appioxiinatively at 
least, even if theie should be no dates 

The buildings of Paten ta Phi ohm (the Biahmanical) aie of a much 
moie vaiied but less jieifect style Thej^ seem, from the desciiptions 
of M Mouhot and Di Bastian, to bo Buddhist, Jama, oi Hindu, oi all 
these styles mixed up togethei as m Java In fact, they seem veiy 
much to lesemblo the buildings in that island, and then date is about 
the same, omitting onlj'’ the Buddhist senes, which does not seem 
to occui heic , but, as no detailed diawmgs oi good photogiaphs 
of them have yet been published, theie is veiy little to be said about 
them now Foi the piesent oui attention must be pimcipally con- 
fined to the city of Ongcor— oi Ongoii, as it is populaily named, 
but inoio conectly knomi as Hakhon Thom — the gieat city — and 
especially to the subuibaii monasteiy of Nakhon at 

It IS now not difficult to jiomt out the situation of this city, as 
the lake neai Avlnch it is situated and the hills that appioacli it have 
geneially now found then way into most atlases Geneially it may 
be said that about half-way betiveen tlie gieat nveis of Siam and 
Cambodia is a lake, the Tali Sab, about 120 miles long, and vai 3 nng 
m width fiom 30 to 60 In the diy weathei its aveiage depth is onlj^ 
4 ft , but m the lams it is fed by the Mekong, of which it is a back- 
watei, and uses 30 ft oi 40 ft more, so that it is easily navigable foi 
laige boats At a little distance fiom the noithein slioie ot this lake, 
111 103° 50' East longitude and 13° 30' Koith latitude, the nuns aic to 
be found, situated m a gieat plain extending some fifty miles m width 
between the lake and the lulls on its noithein boundai}’- ^ 


Templl of Nakhou Wat 

The temple of Nakhon Wat, liteially “ the temple of the city,” oi 
“ of the capital,” as it is now called by the Siamese, is situated m a 
sandy iilam, about foui miles to the soiithwaid of the city of Ongcoi 
itself, and between it and the lake Tali Sab As will be seen fiom 
the small plan (figuie 2, Woodcut No 370) it is almost an exact 
squaie, and measiiies iieaily an English mile each way The walled 


’ The Fioiich lia\e iiaMgatcil the lake 
m a laigc slcainei ami published detailed 
chaits of the luer j\Iap« aio .iho found 


ui Mouhot’s ‘ Tia\ els hut the best aic 
those whicli aie found in the Atlas of 
Luut (T.uniei’s \\oik ibn\e lofoiied to 
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enclosiue of the teraj)le measuies 1080 yaids by 1100, and is siu- 
loimded by a moat oi ditch 230 yaids wide The moat is ciossed on 
the west by a splendid causeway, adorned by pillais on eithei side 
H'liis leads to the gieat gateway, not unlike the gopuia of a Diavidian 
temple, five stoieys in height, but extended by lateial galleiies and 
toweis to a fa(^ade moie than 600 ft in extent 'Within this a second 
laised causewaj^ 370 yaids long, leads to a ciucifoim platfoim in 
fiont of the temple (shown in figuie 1, Woodcut Ko 370) On eithei 
side of this, about half-way down, is a detached temple, which any- 
Avheie else would be consideied of impoitance, but heie may be passed 
ovei 

The geneial plan of the temple will be undei stood fiom the 
woodcut (ISTo 370) It consists of thiee enclosuies, one within the 
othei, each laised fiom 15 ft to 20 ft above the level of that outside 
it, so as to give the whole a pyiamidal foim 'J he outei enclosuie 
measuies 570 ft by 650 ft , and coveis, theiefoie, about 370,000 sq ft 
The gieat temiile at Kainac (Thebes) coveis 430,000 sq ft Theie 
aie thiee poitals, adorned with toweis on each face, and on eithei 
side of these aie open galleiies oi veiandahs, which, with then bas- 
leliefs, aie piobably the most lemaikable featuies of this temple 
Then external appeaiance will be undeistood fiom the Woodcut 
No 373, that of the luteiioi fiom Woodcut No 374, though 
the^e illustiations aie on too small a scale to do justice to then 
magnificence 

Its appeaiance in elevation may be gatheied fiom Woodcut No 
371, which shows it to be a pyiamid moie than 600 ft in bieadth 
acioss its shoitest width noith and south, and using to 180 ft at the 
summit of the cential towei It is, consequently, both laiger and 
highei than Boio Buddoi, and notwithstanding the extiaoidmaiy ela- 
boiation of that temple it is piobably sui passed by this one, both in the 
extent of its oinamentation as well as in the delicacy of its caiMngs 
Theie inaj’’ have been as much, oi neaily as much, labour bestowed on 
the colonnades at Eamisseiam as on this temple , but othciwise the 
Indian example cannot compaie with either of these two It has 
liteially no outline, and piactically no design, while both Nakhon 
Wat and Boio Buddoi aie as lemaikable foi their aichitectuial 
designs as foi then sculptuial decoiations 

The mechanical aiiangements of the galleiies oi colonnades above 
lefeired to aie as peifect as then aitistic design These will be undei- 
stood fiom the diagram. Woodcut No 372 On one side is a solid wall 
of the most exquisite masoniy, suppoiting the mnei ten ace of the 
temple It is built of laige stones without cement, and so beautifully 
fitted that it is difficult to detect the joints between two stones At 
a distance of 10 ft 6 in in fiont of this stands a lange of squaie 
pieis, veiy much in the piopoition of the Eoman Done oidei, with 
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capitals also sirailai to the cla'^sical examples, lint inoie ornamented 



These pillais have no 
bases, hut on each face 
IS cuived a figniie of a 
devotee oi woishippei 
sui mounted hj a canopy 
of incised ornament 
which is also caimed 
along the edge of the 
shafts The pillais cany 
an aichitiave and a deej) 
fiieze, which in the 
innei pait of the temple, 
IS omamented with has- 
leliefs ot the most ela 
hoi ate chaiactei, and 
above this is a comicc 
of veiy classical outline 
Above the coimces is a 
pointed aich,not formed 
vith voussoiis, hut of 
stones pi ejecting one 
beyond the othei, as 
with the old Pelasgi 
and the Indians to the 
piesent day This is 
quite plain, and was 
piobably oiaginally in- 
tended to he hidden by 
a wooden ceiling, as 
indicated in the dia- 
giain , at least. Mi 
Thomson discoveied the 
mortises which weie 
intended to secnie some 
such adornment, and 
in one place the le- 
mains of a teak -wood 
ceiling beautifullj' and 
elaboiately cal^ed 
Outside this galleiy 
as shown in the AVood- 
cuts Is os 372, 373 

IS a second, supported 
bj’ shorter 2 ullais witli 
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both base and capital This oiitei laiigc 
a tie-boain, the one end of •which is 
nisei ted into the iiinei column just 
below the capital So beautifully, liow- 
evei, IS this fitted that M Moiihot as 
belts the innei coliiinns aie monoliths, 
and, like the othei joints of the inasoniy, 
the junction cannot bo detected even ni 
the photogiaph unless pointed out The 
beauty of this aiiangoment will at once 
stiilce anyone who knows how difficult 
it IS to keep the sun out and let m the 
light and an, so indispensable in tliat 
climate The Biitish have tiicd to 
effect it in India foi 100 jmais, but 
nevei hit on anything eithoi so aitistic 
01 convenient as this It is, in fact, the 


siippoifs what may be called 
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.solution of a jnoLlcin ovoi wliicliAvo nii^lit liave pn//led foi centimes, 
but •wliicli tlio Cainboclian.s lesolvetl iii.stincfively The o\teiioi coi- 
nico lioie, a.s tlnongliout the temple, is composed of infinite lepetitions 
of the seven-headed sn.ilvc 

The most Avondeifnl jiai ts, hoivevei, of these colonnades of Nahhon 
Wat aie tlie .‘^cnlpfnies iliat adoin then walls, lalhei than the aichi- 
lecime lhat sheltcis llicm 'J’lieso aio distiihuled in eight compait- 



314 Vic^\ or interior or Coindoi N iklioii V it (I roin a riiotogripli I'i Mr T lliom=on) 

ments, one on each side of the loin cential gionps of entiances, mca- 
smiug each fioin 250 ft to 300 ft in length, vith a height of about 
6^ ft 'I hen aggiegate length is thus at least 2000 ft , and assuming 
the jiaits photogiaphed to be a fan .iveiage, the nninbei of men and 
animals leinesented extends fioin 18,000 to 20,000 The lelief is 
so low that in the photogiaph it looks at fiist sight as if incised 
— tntaghato—h.\sG the Egyptian sculptnies , but tins is not the case 
Geneiallj'^ speaking, these leliefs lepiesent battle-scenes of the most 
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amiuatcd dcsciiption, taken fiom the ‘Eama 3 ^ana,’ oi ‘ Mahahliaiata,’ 
which the immigiants eithei hiouoht with them, oi, as the Siamese 
auiialb say, icceived fiom India in the 4th oi 5th centniy These, 
Pathainmasniivono, the fonndoi of the citj’^, caused to he tianslated 
mto Cambodian, witli consideiahlo vaiiations, and heie they aie sculp- 
tined almost in c%tenso ^ 

One has-icliel, howevei, is occupied h}’" a diffeient subject popu- 
lail^’’ supposed to lepiesent heaven, eaitli, and hell Above is a 
piocession so closcl}’^ icsomhling those in Egj^ptian temples as to ho 
staitling The king is home in a palanquin vei}’- like those seen in 
the sciilptiiios on the hanlcs of the Nile, and .iccompanied hj’' standaids 
and emhlems winch go fai to complete the illusion. In the middle 
low sits a pidgc, with a nnmeious hodj’- of asscssois, and the con- 
demned aic till own donn to a lowei icgion, wlieic thej’’ aie lepie- 
sented as toitnied in all the modes which Eastoin ingenuity has 
devised It is not clcai, howevei, that this is a theological hell, it 
seems inoic piohahlc that it icpicsents the mode in which the Indian 
iiinmgiants “ impiovcd ” the natives One snhicct alone can ho called 
nijThological, and it vcais an old familun face, it lepiesents the 
second Avatai of Yishnn, the M'oild-snppoiting toitoise, and the 
ehiuning of the ocean with the gieat snake Naga No legend in 
Ilindu m^'thology could ho inoio appiopiiate foi a sn ake- temple , hut, 
notwithstanding this, it is out of place, and I cannot help fancjnng 
that it vas his choice of this subject that gave use to the tiadition 
that the king -was afflicted with lepiosy because ho had deseited the 
faith of his foielatheis This lelicl is cvidentlj' the last attempted, 
and still lemains unfinished 

The oiilj'- otliei temples that I am awaic of wheie sculptuie is used 
in anjdhing like the same pioliision aic those at Boio Buddoi in Java 
and that at Ilullahid, dcsciihcd above, page 101 In the Indian 
example, howevei, the piinciples on winch it is employed aie 
diametiicallj'- opposed to those in vogue in Cambodia Theie all the 
sculptuies aio in high lelief, many of the figuies standing fiee, and 
all aie essential paits of the aichitectuie — aie, in fact, the aichitectuie 
itself Heie, howevei, the two aits aio kept quite distinct and 
independent, each mutually aiding the othei, hut each peifect by 
itself, and sepaiate in its aim The Gothic aichitects attempted to 
incoipoiate then sculptuie with the aichitecture in the same mannei 
as the Indian aichitects The Gieoks, on the contiaiy, kept them 
distinct , they piovidcd a plain Avail outside the cella of the temple 
foi then xiamtings and sculptuie, and piotected it by soieons of 
columns piecisely as the Cambodians did , and it is difficult to sa^ 
which Avas the best piinciple A ciitic imbued Avith the feelings of 
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medinaval ait would side wiili tlic Indians, bnt if the Gi coles wcic 
collect in tlicii pimciplo, so ocilainly wcic llic G'.nnbodians 

Leavino those ontoi poiistylcs foi Iho picsont, and onioiin<; hy 
the west dooi, we find oui selves in an ante naos nicasnnnp; 180 It 1)> 
150 ft, suppoilod hy inoio than 100 columns, and lighted hy foui 
small coiiits open to the slc^ alxnc, hut the tlo)is, as in all Naga 
temples, aio tanlts oi lesoiioiis foi vatei M’lie \\liole ol this pait is 
aiiangod most ai tistically so as to ohlain iho most \aiicd and pu - 
tuicsqiie otlects, and is as a\(‘ 11 woitln ot sfiidN a-, an} ])ait of tlir 
temple Beyond this, on eithci liand is a didached temple, simil.ii 
in plan to those that si ind on ciihei side ol Ihi' tansc^\a^ halt-^\a^ 
hctA\eon the cntiance and the tem]tle 

Ascending liom this mo enlei the mid.llc (ouil, in llie eeiitie 
ol M’hich stands mIi.U, m i\ ho (onsuleied as the temple ilsolf Jt 
measuios 200 It h} 21 \ it and is muMiicd h\ h\(. toMcis oi sjtnes, 
one on each angle, and one, tallei th.in tlie olhms, m the icntu, 
using to a height ol l^sQ II J’hc cenlial towel Ins loui cells like 
that at Sadii, one facing each wa'v Tlie gonoial ajipoaiame ol 
these towels ma} ho gatheiod tioin theele^atlon fWoodcut Xo !371), 
and fiom AVoodcut Xo 075 'J’llO^ aio Aon Tndnin in ch.ii-acter and 
outline, hut, when looked closely into, .no unlike .nothing known in 
thatcouutiy The huildiiig which lescmhlos the innei temph' most 
so fai as at jncsont known, is that at Sadii (Woohul Xu 18 ») 
Its dimensions aic ne<nh the s.ime, 200 It h} 225 it . like this, it 
has file spues similaily disposed and ioui o])cn couit'., and at S.idii, 
as lieio, theio aic a ccitain iiumhei ol suake-imagos winch suggest 
a comicMon hetween the two But theie the similai it} ceas(*s d’lie 
extiaoidinai y ainoiiiit ol iichne'S and esuheianee ol detail in the 
Camhodian temple lai suipassts that ol the Indian cvample , and 
the couits at Xakhon W.it aie not coni Is, hut watei-tanks llow’ fai 
the low'd couits weic also capahlo of heing flooded is not clcai, noi 
wdiethei the w'holc aiea, 1100 }aids squaie, in which the temple 
stands, w'as not also capahlo of being tinned into a lake ' Judging 
flora the analogy of the Kashmni temples, it w'ould seem ]nohahle 
that this may have been the case If it w ci e, it is difiicnlt to conceive 
a moie faiiy-liko scene than this temple would have picsented, using 
fiom the lake wdiich leflected its foi ms in the calm stillness ot a 
ti epical sunset 

One of the moit cuiious ciicuinstances connected wutli the aicln- 
tectuie of this temple is, that all its pillais aie as essentially of the 
Roman Done oidei, as those of Kaslnmi aio of the Giecian Done 

Ml riiomson was infoimcd that j anti the temple could be io,iched in 
dm mg the lams the whole was Hooded, | boats 
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Even if tins is disputed, one thing at least is ceitain, that no such 
pillais occui anyvhoie in India At Kakhon Wat theie is not a single 
hiacket-capital noi an Indian hase The pillais nowheie change into 
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Naklioii AVat, albo, tkoic aie inteisectmg vauHb and ingemons roofing- 
con tiivanccs of all soitb, luit no dome, and no Innt that the aiclntects 

Avcie awaic ol the evibtence of bnch a foim 
On the contiaiy, take such a pillai as that 
bhowii in AVoodcut No 37G the piopoition ol 
diainetei to licight , the entasis , the piopoi- 
tioii between the uppei and lower diametci , 
the Ciipital with its abacus the base with its 
plinth, the aichitiavc, &c , aie so like the 
11 Oman oidci that it is diflicult to concene 
the likcncsb being accidental 

But mIiocaoi gave the design foi these 
pillaib — and, accoiding to M Mouhot, theio 
aic 15.32 of them in this single building a\c 
have abundant evidence to show that the 
pcoidc toi -whom lt^\as elected \\cic of puic 
'ruianian blood AYithout insisting on othei 
facts, theie aie in evciy pait of the building 
gioups of female figuies in alto-iehcvo They 
aie sometimes in niches oi in pans, as in the 
AA’’oodcut No .377, attached to pilasters, or in 
gioups ot fom 01 moic Theic aic a bundled 
01 nioic m vaiious paits of the building, and 
all have the thick lips and the flat noses of 
tiue Taitaib, then eyes foiming an angle with 
one anothei like those of the Egyptians, or 
any otliei of the tiue building-iaces of the 
woild Uiifoitunately, no statues ol men aie 
r ho attached, though theie aic scseial liee- 
standing figuies which tell the same talc 
The bas-ieliefs do not help in the inquiiy, 
as the aitist has taken jiains to distinguish 
cai dully the cthnoguaphic pcculiaiities of all 
the nations lepiesented, and, till the insciiptions aie lead, and we 
know -who aie intended foi Indians oi who foi Chinese oi Cambo- 
dians, we cannot use the evidence they supply 

It IS a well-known fact that, wheievci Seipent-woishiii jnevailed 
in any pait of the woild, it was the custom to devote the most beau- 
tiful young gills to the seivice of the temple This would not only 
account foi these numeious female statues, but then piesence afibids 
a hint of the woiship to which it Avas dedicated This, howevei, is 
not requiied, foi, though the god is gone, and the Buddhists have 
taken possession of the temple, CA’^eiywheie the Snake-god appeals 
Eveiy angle of eveiy loof is adorned with an image of the seven- 
headed snake, and theie aie hiiiidieds of them, CACiy coinice is 
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composed of snakes’ heads , eveiy convolution of the loofs, and theie 


aie thousands, teiminates 
in a five or seven-headed 
snake The halustiades 
aie snakes, and the ridge 
of eveiy loof was appa- 
lently adorned with gilt 
dragons These, being in 
metal, have disappeaied, 
but the holes into which 
they weie fixed can still 
be seen on eveiy iidge 
Theie is no image in 
the sanctuaiy, of conise, 
because it is the peculi- 
aiity of this leligion that 
the god IS a living god, 
and dies, oi is eaten up 
by his fellow divinities, 
so that no tiace of him 
remains But, beyond all 
this, the watei -aiiange- 
ments which pervade everj’- 
pait of the gieat temple 
are such as belong to the 
worship of the Seipent, 
and to that only 

At piesent tins temple 
has been taken possession 
of by Siamese bonzes, who 
have dedicated it to the 
woiship of Buddha They 
have inti educed images of 
him into the sanctuaries 
and other plaees, and, with 
the usual inemionsness of 
people of then class, asseit 
that it was always so , 
while, iinfoitunately, no 
one who has j'^et visited 
the place has been so fami- 
lial with Buddhist archi- 
tectuie as to be able to 
contiadict them If, how- ' 
evei, theie is one tlnno 

O 

moie ceitain than anothei 
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in this histoiy, it is that Nakhon Wat was not onginally elected 
hj Buddhists oi foi Buddhist inn poses In the hist place, theie 
IS no sign of a dagoha oi of a -Mhaia, oi of a chaitya hall in the 
whole huilding noi an'^ thing that can he called n icinimsccnco of 
any featuie of Buddhist aichitcctme jMoic than this, theic is no 
tiace of Buddha, of any scene fioin his life oi fioui the patakas to he 
found among the sculptuies In foiinci da^s it might he excusahle 
to douht this , hut it is not so now that any man may make himself 
familiar -siuth the sculptuies at Bliaihut, at S.iiichi oi Amravati, oi 
with those fiom the Gandhaia nioiiastci ics or at Boio Bnddoi It is 
just as easy to lecognisc a Buddhist scene or legend in these lepie- 
sentations, as it is to identify a Chiistian scene in the Aiciia chapel 
at Padua, oi at IMoniealc neai Palcimo IMiat ma-^ heicaftei tum up 
I do not know hut mcannhile I most nnhe^'itatinglv asscitthat theie 
IS not a tiace of Buddhism in any of the ha‘-ioliefs yet hi ought to 
light from Nakhon Wat iioi an intcgial slatuc of Buddha or of any 
Buddhist saint ahout the place 

I am of couise awaie that thcio are tindi turns of Asoka having 
sent ninsionaiics theie aud of Buddhaghosha having vmitcd the place ^ 
hut they aie the meiost of tiaditions impoitcd, nppaicntlA* fiom 
Siam, and lesting on no autlienticalcd hasis Had Bnddlimts eiei 
come heie cn ma<^se, oi the eountiy c\ei hcen con^ cited to that le- 
ligion, as was the case in Java, it seems inipo''Sihlc the fact should 
not he ohseivahlc in the huildings But theie seems no tiaee of it 
there Theie is no Eastern country, in fact A\hcic that leligion 
seems to have heen so little knomi in ancient times The testimony 
of the Chinese tiavcllei, ■nho visited the countiy in ad 1295,- is 
sufi&cient to piove it did exist in his time, hut, like his picdecessois. 
Fa Hian and Iliouen llisang, he saw his o\yn faith eveiynheic, and, 
with tiue Chinese supeiciliousncss saw no othei leligion anj'whcie 

So fai as can he at piesent ascei tamed it seems as if the migia- 
tions of the Indians to J ava and to Camhodia took place ahout the 
same time and from the same quaitci , hut -with this leiiiaikahlc 
ditference they went en masse to JaAa, and found a iahiila rasa 
a peopile, it may he, nnmeious, hub uithout aits oi icligion, and 
they implanted there then OAvn Avith veiy slight modifications 
In Camhodia the country must have heen inoie ciiilized, and had 
a leligion, if not an ait The Indians seem slowly, and only to a 
limited extent, to have heen ahle to modify then leligion towaids 


* Gamier, loc cit , vol i p 120 Bas. 
tian, Yol 1 pp 400 415, 438, 

- Til the extracts fiom the ‘Chinese 
Annals,’ translated hy Ahel Remnsat, in 
the first volume ot the ‘ Nonveanx Me- 


langes Asiatiques,’ ho finds the eailiest 
mention of the Cambodian kingdom in 
A D 616 Piom that peiiod the accounts 
are tolerahl}* consecutne to A u 1295, 
hilt befoie that nothing 
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Hinduism, piobably because it was identical, oi at least sympatbetic , 
but they ceitainly endowed the Cambodians witb an art wbicb we 
liave no leason to suiipose tliey before possessed Now tbat we know 
to wbat an extent classical ait prevailed in the countiy these Indians 
aie leputed to have come fiom, and to bow late a date tbat art 
continued to be practised in tbe nor tb- west, we are no longer puzzled 
to understand tbe prevalence of classical details in tbis temple , but to 
woik out tbe connexion in all its variations is one of tbe most interest- 
ing problems tbat remain to exeicise tbe ingenuity of future explorers 

Baion 

Tlieie IS a temple witbin tbe city walls wbicb, when as well 
known, may prove to be a grander and more splendid temple tban 
Nakbon Wat itself AVben Mi Tbomson visited tbe place, it was so 
overgrown witb jungle tbat be could not make out its plan oi 
even count its tower 'i Gamier could only form a diagram of its 
plan (plate 21), but be gave two views — one a woodcut in tbe text 
(page 67), tbe otbei a litbogiapb in bis atlas It is understood, 
however , tbat M Delapoite has cleared out tbe place, and made 
careful plans and drawings of tbe whole, so tbat in a short time 
we may expect to know all about it It is a rectangle, measuring 
about 400 ft by 433 ft , and its general appearance may be gathered 
by imagining tbe effect of Nakbon Wat with fifty-two towers 
instead of nine, and tbe whole perhaps more iiclily and elaborately 
ornamented tban even tbat temple It ceitainly appears to be 
older — probably it belongs to tbe lltb or 12tb century, and its 
sculptures are consequently better in execution, tbougb wbetbei they 
are equal in design we have yet to learn 

Tbe most remarkable feature in tbe design is, tbat each of tbe towers 
IS adorned by four great masks One of tbe smaller of these is shown 
in tbe next woodcut (No 378), and gives an idea of tbe style of 
then decorations, but cannot of tbe larger towers, nor of the effect of 
a great number of them grouped together, and dominated by one in 
tbe centre 60 ft in diameter, and of piojiortionate height 

Tbe question still lemains, to wbat deity, or for wbat form of 
worship, was this strange temple erected ^ We knew of nothing like it 
elsewhere It certainly is not Buddhist, nor Jama, nor, so fai as 
known, is it Hindu Neither Siva nor Yislinu, nor any of tbe familiar 
gods of tbat Pantheon, appear anywhere It may turn out to be other- 
wise, but at present there seems no escape from tbe hypothesis tbat it 
was dedicated to Brahma We have no temple belonging to this god 
in India Proper, but be does appear with tbe other two in sculptures 
at Hullabid, and in other places, completing tbe tnmty His images 
are found much more frequently in Java tban in India, tbougb I am 
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not awaiG that any temple has yet been found in the island dedicated 
to him In Cambodia, hoirevei, he plays a most impoitaiit pait in all 
the local tiaditions ^Vhen, foi instance, the soveieign ^vho maiiied 
the Snake-king’s daughtei got tiied of his fathei-in-la’w, he set up an 
image of the foiii-faced Biahma ovei the gates of the city urhich so 
teiiified the old man that he fled to his daik abode cm sing his nn- 
giatefnl childien Such an image does still exist ovei the piincipal 



3i8 One of tlie Towers or the Temple at Onj,cor Thom (From a Photograph bj Mr J Thomson) 

gate of the city, but the Chinese tiavellei, "who Ausited the place 
in 1295,^ calls it a five-faced image of Buddha > The tiavellei vas 
a Buddhist, and, as befoie mentioned, saw his omi leligion eveiy- 
■wheie, and that only in eveiy temple and in eveiy place 

All the tiaditions collected by Bastian, and the numeious images 
of Ta Phi ohm or Biahma found by the Fionch at Mount Kiomi and 
elsewheie, fully heai out this assignment of the temple to Biahma 


' Nouveiui\ Melanges A^^iitiques -^ol i p ]03 
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But if it should eventually piove to he collect, what a wide dooi it 
opens foi speculation, and what a flood of light it would thiow on 
many questions that aie now peiplexing us Is it that a woislup of 
Biahma loally existed in the noith-west, in the oiiginal seats of the 
imniigiant laces hefoie they passed into India, and that it was left 
to A’^egetate theie while the settleis adopted the moie fashionable 
leligions of Siva and Vishnu in the countiies of then adoption? If 
this weie so, a latei niigiation may have taken place by a noithein 
loiite thiough Yunan, taking with them the oldei foini of the faith 
and planting it in this fai-olf land 

It Avas not by accident that the knoAvledge eithei of Biahma oi of 
these stiangely classical foims of ait weie impoited into this countiy 
We cannot yet explain Iioiv all this happened, but we see enough to 
feel suie that in a veiy fcAV jmais the solution Avill be possible — pei- 
liaps easy It AA’'ould indeed be a tiiumph if aa’^c could track Biahma 
back to the cave Aidieie he has been so long hidden, and connect his 
Avoiship Avith some of the knoAvn leligions of the Avoild 

Eathei moie than a mile to the eastivaid of the city is anothei 
fiist-class temple, called Ta Pi mini, oi Paten ta Phi ohm, the lesi- 
dcnce of Phi ohm or Biahma ^ It is a squaie, mcasuiing about 400 ft 
each way, and, so fai as can be made out fiom M Mouhot’s plan, Avas 
of the same class as Nakhon Wat, but, as Lieutenant Gainiei says, it 
IS so luined that its plan can haidly be made out,^ and it is so choked 
Avith vegetation, that in a feAv yeais not one stone of it ^vlll leniain 
upon anothei 

About twenty miles fuithei eastwaid is anothei temple of the 
same class, but much moie peifect, called Melea, and at seventy miles 
a thud, called Pieacan These weie only impeifeetly exploied by the 
fiist Fiench expedition, but have been thoioughly investigated by the 
second,^ and we may hope soon to have plans and all the details 
necessaiy to enable us to speak with confidence with legard to this 
cuiious but most interesting gioup of temiiles They aie evidently 
very numerous, and all most elaborately adoined, and, it need haidly 
be added, veiy unlike anything Ave have met with in any pait of 
India desciibed in the pievious chapteis of this work They cer- 
tainly aie neither Buddhist, Jama, noi Hindu, in any sense in which 
we have hitherto understood these terms, and they as certainly are 
not residences oi buildings used for any civil purposes It is possible 
that, when we become acquainted AAuth the ancient aichitectuie ot 
Yunan, oi the provinces of Central and Western China, Ave may get 
some hints as to then origin At jnesent I am inclined to look 


' Bastnn, A'ol i p 404 " Ganuei, ‘Voyage,’ etc , vol i p 74 

•* * L’Ait Khmei,’ p 38 
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flH 3 CIuno''e Msiloi, in 128,’),* as nt Ilio end of flic gicat Inidgo, winch 
and is adoined hy hHy-i\\o giants, hoaiing on then aims the 
i>;icit boi en-hcaded Xag.i that foiincd tlic paiapct of the Inidgo 

On each side of the gate nio tlneo elephants, and on each angle 
the liead of a gieal so\en-headod Nag.i Ahoio these aic tigines ol 
men and nomen. hut the gieat featnic is the foui-faccd mask of 
lliahma. as on the ‘>pnes of the IViion (’Woodcut Xo 378) Tlio 
del Ills of tlie np]Ki put also so fai lesemhlc those of that temple 
tint tln'\ must In* nenl.'s the same age Tins, thoicfoio, cannot noli 
1)1 the fuin-faeed lignu* of Ihalima nliicli Ins nngiatcfnl clnldicn 
set 11 ]) to flight) n tin 11 paunt nhen they nrie tiicd of him (ante, 
jntre (•‘^(>). lull it is oniious to (ind the legend lOpeatcd in stone and 
st aiding at tins d'i\ It mai , honc\ci. ho that the stone gave use 
to the hgend hut nhnheii'i nav it aio-^c it is equally intciesting 
as mat)^iial evideiios of a lnstoi> .ind of a leligion of nliicli, up to 
this time, ne know litih* oi nothing 

'J'lu* nails of the cities noie also of leiy gicat evtent, and of 
dimensions eoninu nsinatc n ith tiien impoitaneo 'J’liey seem gcncially 
to ha\c he<n eonsliuet<d of a coaise feiinginons stone in huge hloeks, 
and onl\ the gat^s .aid oinainental pnit*, neie of the finc-giained 
s.anlhtone of nliieh tlie temples and palates aie l)iult. 'Wondoifiil as 
these t) m})h s and j)iliee*> aio. the enaimstanco that, poihaps, altei 
all gnes the highest idea ot the civih/ation of tlicso ancient Cam- 
bodi.nis IS llio jieiteclion of then loads and hiulges One gicat tinnk 
loid scorns to have sticlchcd for 300 miles acioss the conntiy fiom 
Koial, in a sonth-c isloily dncctioii, to the Mekong iivoi It was a 
laised canscn.iy, pa\cd tlnonglumt like a TJoinan load, and c%oiy 
htieam that it ciosscd nas sjianned hy a hiidgo, many of nlnch ic- 
main ])cifect to the inescnt day I)i Bastian dcsciihos tno of these 
one, 400 It in length, and oO ft in hicadth, iichly oinamcntcd hy 
halustiadcs and coiinces, and lepicsentations of snakes and the Snake 
king- Tlie evtiaoidinaiy thing is, that it is constiuctcd wthout 
ladiiting aiehos, Imt, like c^c^ y .stiuctnic in tlic place, hy a system 
of hiackcting oi hon/ontal ai dies, and ^\l^hont cement Yet it has 
Mitlistnod foi ^^^c cciitiiiics, at least, the Moloiico of the ti epical 
ton out nlnch it spans 

lilven if no vestiges of these loads oi hiidges lemained, the sciilp- 
tnics of Xakhon 'Wat aie sutTicioiit to piovo the state of j'JCifection 
which the ait of tianspoit had i cached in this community In these 
theio aic inimcions icpicscntations of chaiiots, all with wheels fiom 
3 ft to 5 ft in height, and with sixteen spokes, nhicli must he of 

' ‘Nomeans. Mtlangcs ABialicjne*?,’ - ‘Jomnal of Ihc Royal Gcogiaplncal 
sol 1 p 101 Garmei, ssoodcuts pp G1 Some ts,’ sol \\\s p 75 
and 02 
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metal, foi no London coaclimaTcer at tlie pr£<='ent day conld frame 
anytliing eo delicate in -u-ood, Tlic rims, too, are m metal, and 
apparently, tlie wheel tnme on the axle Those ivho aie aware how 
difficnlt a prohlem it is to make a perfect wheel will appieciate how 
much is inTolvcd in snch a perfect Folntion of the prohlem as is' here 
fonnd- Bnt it reqnires a laiowledge of the clnm‘iine‘=s of the Eomans 
and our medissval forefathers in this ic'^pect and the utter harhansm 
of the wheels represented in Indian sculptures and still used in India 
to feel fully it^^ importance a=! an index of high cimlization. 

If. however, the Cambodians were the only people who before the 
13th centui_y made such wheels a'j the-^e it is also probably true that 
their architects were the only ones who had sufficient mechanical skill 
to cons Li act their roofs wholly of hewn stone without the aid either of 
wood or concrete and who could dovetail and join them so beautifully 
that they remain watei Light and perfect after five centuries of neglect 
iu a tropical climate. hTothing can exceed the skill and ingenraty 
Ith which the <=-tones of the roofs are joggled and fitted into one 
another, unless it is the skill with which the joints of their plain 
walls are =o polished and so evenly laid without cement of any kind 
It is difficult to detect their joints even in a sun-picture, which 
generally reveals flaws not to be detected by the eye Except in the 
works of the old pyramid-building Eg^ ptians, I know of nothing to 
compare with it. 

When we put aU the^e things together it is difficult to decide 
whether we ought most to admire the mechanical skill which the 
Cambodian aichitects displayed in constniction or the largeness of 
conception and aiListic merit which peivades evei^y part of their 
designs These alone ought to be more than sufficient to recommend 
their study to eveij architect. To the historian of art the wonder is 
to find temples with such a singular combination of stales in such 
a locality Indian temples constructed mth pillars almost purely 
cla«=iic-al in design and ornamented with bas-ieliefs so strangely 
Egyptian in cliaracter. To the ethnologist they are almost equally 
intere'^ting. in con^'erpience of the religion to which they are dedi- 
cated. Taken together, the'^e circumstances render then complete 
invc'^tigation so important that it is hoped it vmII not now be long 
delaved. 
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Period of Hea 

nc 2100 

Woo AVong period of Chow 

1100 

Confucius died 

477 

Chy boang ty built Great AV ill 

240 

Han dynasty 

201 

Iloty, soventeentb king , Buddhism in- 


troduced 

AD 90 

Tsin Dynasty 

260 


Wootae dynasty , China divided into tw o 


kingdoms ad 416 

China reunited, capital Honan 585 

Tang dynasty 897 

Northern China conquered by Mongols 1234 

Kublai Klian 1281 

Ming dynasty , Mongol expelled 1366 


Manchow Tartar dynasty , now on the throne 1644 


Ir IS extremely difficult, in. the present state of oui knowledge, to wiite 
anything, eithei conclusive oi satisfactoiy, ahout the aichitectuie of 
China This may aiise paitly fiom the incniiousness of tiavelleis, 
and paitly because theie leally aie no buildings in the countiy 
woithy of the people oi their civilization Till veiy recently, the 
lattei would have appealed to be the tiue cause of our ignoiance, 
but lately the photogiaphic cameia has penetiated even avithin the 
walls of the impel lal city of Pekin, and has bi ought away impres- 
sions which go some way to modify this opinion Unfortunately, the 
cameia has not been accompanied by the measuring-tape oi the note- 
book, and oui information is theiefoie, in some i esj)ects, vague, but 
it seems certain that there are buildings worthy of more attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them Even these, however 
die not such as we might expect to find among a peojile whose 
liistoiy and whose civilization seems so exact a counterpart of that 
of Egypf both countries we have the same long succession ol 
dynasties with dates, extending through 3000 oi 4000 years, inter - 
lupted only by shepherd invasions which in both countries lasted 
about five ceuluiies, when the Avoids of Manetho aie as literally 
applicable to the Taepiiig rebellion as thei’ aie to the OAcithiou’’ of 
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tlie Hjdcsos "by the uiDiising of the native Egyptian races During 
all this long peiiod the same patiiaichal foim of government pre- 
vailed in both conntiies— the king being not only the head of the 
secular government, but the chief pi}est of the pooiile Doth people 
eaily attained a certain stage of civilization, and maintained it with- 
out change oi piogiess during the whole period of then existence 
The syllabic symbols of the Chinese aie the exact counteipait of the 
hieroglyphic wilting of the Egyptians, as clumsy and as unlike that 
of any other contempoiaiy nation, and as symbolic of then exclusive 
seo legation from the rest of manland In both countiies there was 

O O 

always the same calm contemplation of death, the same desire for 
an honourable funeral and a siilendid tomb, and the same reverence 
for the dead In these and fifty other particulars, the manners 
and customs of the two peoples seem identical, and the perfect paral- 
lelism only bleaks down when we come to speak of their buildings 
There are no tombs in China to be compared with the Pyramids, 
and no temples that approach those of Thebes ni dimensions or in 
splendoui 

If the Chinese were as closely allied to the Taitai or Mongolian 
tubes on then noith-eastein fiontiei as is generally su2)posed, this 
difference could not have existed It may theiefoie be, as has been 
suspected, that the true Chinese are moie closely allied to the 
Polynesian races, esiiecially on the sea-board, which is the only 
]pait of the country ne are really acquainted with IV hen the inner 
country has been more carefully examined, it is ^nobable that we may 
see cause to modify our ojiinion as to the 'architectural character of 
the Chinese ]ieo]ile 

This will be especially the case if, as is highly juobable, the so- 
called Indo-Chinese inhabitants of Cambodia are very much more 
closely allied in blood to the Chinese than they are to any of the 
races inhabiting India , since, by the erection of the buildings described 
in the last division of this work, the Cambodians have nobly vindi- 
cated then title to be considered as one of the great building-iaces 
of the world Considering the short tune of then existence and the 
limited area they occu^ned, they may in fact lay claim to having 
surpassed even the Egyptians in Ihis respect 

It will be strange if in Honan and Quang-si we do not eventually 
find the links which will confirm the connexion of the two races of 
Cambodia and China, and explain what at jiiesent can only be regarded 
as one of the unsolved problems of architectural history 

A little well-directed industiy on the sjiot would very soon clear all 
this doubt away Meanwhile there are other minor causes which may 
have contributed to the absence of monumental buildings in China, 
and Avhich it may be as well to allude to before jiioceeding further 
In the fiist place, the Chinese never had either a dominant priesthood 
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01 a lieieclitai}' iiolnhiy. The aljscnco of tlie foiinei class is a veiy 
impoit.uiL coiisidciatioii, liccaiise, iii all couiitiios Avlicie aicliitcctnio 
has been earned to anytliiiig like peifection, it is to sacied ait that it 
has oi\od its higlicst inspiiation, and sacied ai t is novel so stiongly 
developed asnndoi the influence of a powcifnl and splendid hioiaichy 
Again, loligions and sectaiiau /cal is often a stiong stimnlns to sacied 
aichifectnic, and tins is entncly A\auting in this loiiiaikahle people 
Though the Chinese aie higotcd to a gicatei evtent lhan we can well 
concene in all political inatteis, they aic inoic toloiant than any 
othoi nation we know of in all that conccins leligion At the 
picsent inoinent thicc gicat leligions sects divide the einpne neaily 
equally hetv ecu them Foi though Buddhism is the icligion of the 
leigniiig fannl) , and ])cihaps numheis nioic followeis than eithei of 
the othci two, still the follow'Cis of the doctimes of Confucius — the 
conlcnipoiai;^ and inal oi Saky.i Sinha — aio a nioic puicly Chinese 
sect than the othci , and hold an equal place in public estimation , 
w'hilc at the picsent time, the sect of Laou Tse, oi the Doctois of 
Beasoii, is inoie tashionablo, and ceitainly inoie piogiessive, than 
the otheis ^ Chi istiainty, too might at one time have cncioached 
hugely on eitliei of these, and become a veiy p^o^alent leligion in 
this toleiant cmpiie, had the Jesuits and Dominicans undei stood that 
the condition oi icligious toloianec lieie is a total abstinence fioin 
intcifeicnce in political inattcis This, howcvei, the Koinan Catholic 
piicsthood nevei could be bi ought to undci stand , hence then expul- 
sion fiom the lealiii and the piosciiption of then taith, which othei- 
Avi«e would not only have been toleiated like all otheis, but bid fan 
to find iiioic extensne favoui lhan any Such toleiation is highly 
laudable in one point of view, but the w^ant of feivoui and energy 
fiom which it aiises is fatal to any gieat exeitions foi the honoiii of 
1 eligion 

In the same mannei the ivaiit of an heicditaiy nobility, and indeed 
ot any stiong family piide, is equally unfavouiable to domestic 
aichitectuie of a duiablc desciiption At a man’s death his piopeity 
lb geneially divided equally among his childien Consequently the 
wealthiest men do not build lesi donees calculated to last longei than 
then owni lives The loyal jialaces aie ineiely somewhat laigei and 


* The population of China is geneially 
cbtimated at 400 millions of souls This 
I bclie\ e to be a gioss exaggeration, and 
would feel veiy much more inclined to 
put it at 300 millions, and of that numboi 
to estimate the Buddhists at 100 millions 
of souls Tins, howevei, in the piesent 
state of 0111 knowledge, is, and must bo, 
mcie gucss-WQik If Ive put doivn 50 


millions foi the Buddhist population of 
Tliibct, Manchuiia, Buimah, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Ceylon, wo shall piobably not 
cii on the side of underestimating them, 
making 1 50 millions the total numboi of 
iolloweis of this loligion in the whole 
w Olid, 01 oiie-eighth oi one-tenth of the 
human lace — not one-thud oi one-fouith, 
at which they aie usuallv estimated 
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11101 e splendid than those of the iiiandaiiiis, hut the same in chaiactei, 
and elected mth tlie same ends 

Thcic IS no countiy wlicie piopcity has hitheito heeii consideiod 
so secuie as China Fiivato lends and inivatc wais ivcie till lately 
unknown, foicign invasion vas piactically nnpossihle and little 
dicaded Hence they have none ol those foitaliccs, oi foi tilled man- 
sions, which by then mass and solidity give such a maikcd chaiactei 
to a ccitain class ol domestic edifices in the westein woild Ecpiality, 
peace, and tolciation, aic blessings whose value it would he difficult 
to ovci-cstiinatc , hut on the dead though pleasing level wlieic thej 
exist, it IS 111 vain to look loi Ihc iiiggcd suhliniily ol the mountain, 
Ol the teiiific giandeiii ol the stoim The (Jhinese ha^e chosen the 
huinhlci path ol life, and v ith singiilai success Thcie is not peihaps 
a moie industiious oi, till the late wais, happici people on the face of 
the globe, hut they aic at the same time singulaily deficient in cvciy 
element ol gicatncss, cithci political oi aitistic 

Notwithstanding all this, it ccitainly is cm ions to find the oldest 
civilized people now existing on tlic lace of the globe almost xi holly 
without monuments to iccoid the past, oi <iny desiic to convey to pos- 
tciity a woitliy idea of then picscni gicatncss It is no less lemaik- 
ahle to find the most populous ot nations a nation in which millions 
aie always seeking employment, ncvei thinking ot any ot those Inghei 
modes ot expiession which uould seme as a means of multiplying 
occupation, and which elevate xslnle Iccdnig the masses , and still moic 
staitliug to find wealth, such as the Chinese possess, iicvei invested in 
self-gloiification, by individuals electing loi themselves inonuments 
which shall astoiiibh then coiiteinpoi aims, and handdovui then names 
to posteiity 

Eiom these causes it maj’- he that Chinese aichitectuie is not 
woithy of much attention In one le&iicct, houevci, it is instinctive, 
since the Chinese aic the only people vho now cm2iloy iiolychioniy as 
an essential pait of then aichitectuie indeed, with them, colotu is fai 
moie essential than foim , and ccitainly the lesult is so fai jileasing 
and satisfactoiy, that foi the lowci giades ol ait it is haidly doubtful 
that it should always he so Eoi the Inghci giades, howcvei, it is 
baldly less ceitain that coloui, though most valuable as an accessaiy, 
is incapable of that lofty jjowei of exjnession which foi in conveys to 
the human mind 
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Ii' we had the lequisite knowledge, oi if the known, examples of Chinese 
temples weie sufficiently nuineious, we ought, hefoie desciibing them, 
to classify the hmldings, appoitioning each to that one of the thiee 
leligions to which it belongs Foi the piesent this must be left 
to some one on the spot Meanwhile theie is no difficulty in iccog- 
nising those which belong to the leligion of Fo oi Buddha These 
aic gcneially the ninc-stoieyed toweis oi taas, which, as will be ex- 
plained hoieaftei, aie meiely exaggeiated tees of the Indian dagobas 
The temples, piopcily so called, of this leligion, aie not veij^ inagni- 
hcent, noi aie they geneially built in a peimanent style of aichitectuie 
This IS still moic the case, appaiently, with the temples of Confucius 
The only one that has been caiefully desciibed and jihotogiaphed is 
that at Pekin, which is also piobably the most magnificent Judging 
fiom oui piesent infoiiiiation, it iiioie lesembles a university than a 
temple Theie aie neithei images nor altais, but gieat halls, on which 
aic hung up the names of the empeiois and of the most distinguished 
liteiatcs of the kingdom Theie aie no piiests, and though ceie- 
monics aie theie peifoimed annually by the cmpeioi in honoui of the 
gieat philosophei, these scaicely can be called woiship, oi the hall a 
temple 


Temi’lc or THE Great Drvgon. 

The most magnificent temple in tlie capital, so fai as wo know in 


the empiic, is that known as the 
Diagon ’ It IS situated close to the 

’ The follo\\ mg tlcsciipliou is abridged 
fiom (liTtln I^fr A 3Iiclue lu lus \sork 
uitiilcd ‘ The Sibenan Oiorland Poiiic,’ 
^'Furraj ISGt I( is bj fu Ihe most dis- 
1 met I liiii e met w itli Tlie larger w ood- 
eut« m this chapter are geiicnlh bor- 
row t d from lus w orlc It must, how c\ er, 
be observed that lus descriptions ditlcr 
sometimes cssentnlb from those hitherto 


Temple of Heaven, oi tlie Gieat 
southern wall of the city in a square 

current m European boohs, vhicli weie 
geiieiallv dciived fiom the ac,.ounts of 
the Jesuits, who probablj obtained then 
luforniation fiom Chinese sources It is 
generalh safer to trust to the account of 
an educated gentleman de=ciibmg whit 
he thin to the cssar of a inne 

scholar compiling from mfoimition con- 
reved m a foreign tongue 

2 r 




'Itinple of tlic Oil it nra„im (I roni i Photo^i ipli 1>J Bo ito ) 
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enclosure ineasuimg aLont a mile eacli way Eiom tire outer gate 
a raised causeway leads to tire temple, on erthei side of wlriclr are 
numerous buildings foi tire accommodation of tire priests, winch are 
aiiinoaclied hy frequent flights of steps leading down to a park beau- 
tifully planted At its iniiei extieirrity stands the temple itself, a 
ciiculai building, three storeys iii height, with broad pioiecting roofs, 
the upper teiminating in a gilt ball, directly under which stands the 
altar 

The temple is raised on a circular pyianrid, the three terraces of 
which aie seen in the woodcut Theie are seveial handsonie gateways 
at intervals across the causeway, so arranged that from the entrance 
the circular temple itself can be seen through the long vista, framed 
as it were by them, and as the whole of the upper pait is covered 
Avith blue tiles and gilding, the effect is said to be veiy pleasing 

In the same enclosure is another temple called that of the Earth, 
where saciifices of animals are annually offered to the gods, whoever 
they maj^ be, to whom this temple is dedicated 

These temples are said to have been erected about the year 1420, 
and, if so old, seem to be in a very fan state of preservation, con- 
sideiing the manner in which they are now neglected 

In reading ]Mi MiOhie’s, oi any otliei description of the Dragon 
Temple of Pekin, it seems impossible to avoid feeling that there are 
so many points of resemblance between it and the Serpent Temple of 
Eakhon Wat, that the coincidence can hardly be accidental The 
variations are hardly gieatei than might be expected fiom differ- 
ence of age, and the fact that the one was ei ected by Chinese at the 
northern extremity of then empiie, the other by Cambodians near the 
southern limit of theirs All the links, however, which connect the 
two temples are still wanting , yet, as we have the assertion of the 
Chinese tiavellei in 1295 that the Tao-tze religion^ existed in Cam- 
bodia while he was there, Ave should not feel surprise at any similaiity 
that may be traced betiveen the teinjiles of the two countries 

Buddhist Temples 

The only Buddhist temple in China of which any plans have been 
made, oi which I have myself had an opportunity of inspecting, is that 
at Honan, opposite Canton Unfortunately it is very modern, and by 
no moans monumental It is a parallelogram enclosed by a high wall, 
measuring 306 ft by 174 ft In the shorter front facing the in^ei is a 
gateway of some pretension This leads to a senes of halls opening 
into each other, and occupying the whole of the longer axis of the 
internal court The first and second of these are poiohes or ante- 

* Nou\ eaiix M^anges Asialiques’ A ol i p 110 

2^2 
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cliapcls The cciitial one is the laigesi, and piaciieally the chon of 
the hniMing Jt eonlains Ihc allm , adorned hy gilt linages ot the 
thiee in colons Enddhas, Aviili slalls loi ihc inonhs and all aiiangc- 
inonis iicccssaiy loi Ihc dai]> sciMce l^elnnd ilns, in ihc next com- 
paitmciit, IS a dagoha, and in its icai anoilici .ipailnicnl devoted to 
the goddess Knan yin, pi incipallv'wni shipped hy ^\omcn — in laot, the 
Lady Chapel of ihc chnicli Aionnd the remit aic ananged ilic cedis 
of the inoiihs, then Icitchcn, icfecle»i> «ind all the necess.ny ofiic-cs of 
the convent Tliesc aie gcneialL placed ,igainsi the emtci "wan, anel 
open into tlic coni t 

Any poison ianuliai nith iho loclc-cnl examples in India -will 
easily lecognisc in this icni])le all ihc feainics lie is aocnsioined to in 
the cailici Chaiiyas anel Viliaias, though stiangely alieicd hy then 
Cliinesc disguise 'I'hc figine -whieh sieiod in lioni oi ihc d.igoha 
(Wooelcui No Gl) isinoied ioinaid .ind jdaeed on an .dial h's itself, 
nith tno conipanietns aelelcd, in accoidanee* niih niodein Chinese 
theology, hnt ihc gcneial .niangeinc'nis leinain ihc sune The most 
intcicsting pait, howcAci, is the aiiangemumt ol the cedis. Ac , lela- 
tivcly to the tomjdo Jn erne of the caces a< Lhnmnai (Ehim lea 
Bn/ai) somctliing like this has hecn altemptcd, hnt i 1 is e\idenilv so 
difficult ol exccutiem in ihc lock, that ne aie not suiinised to find it 
not lepcatcd It is CMelcntL nhat nas intended to ho lejnese'nicel on 
the cential lath of iMah.ic ellqtoie (Woodcut No Isl) .ind must 
indeed have hcen tlio gcneial aii.nigeinent of Buddhist ecedesiastical 
estahlishiucnts What is non nanied is that some one shoulel supply 
infoimation legaiding tlie eailiei temples of the Cliinese, say of the 
12 th to the IGth ccntuiics They no elouht exist anel noulel thiocv 
gieat light on ihc cailici Indian cxamjdes In the moannlnlc, how- 
evei, it IS cuiious to icfci hack to iho Woodcut No 120 Fiom it it 
null ho peiceiveel that as caily as the 11 th centuiy the Budelhist 
Chaitya in India, standing in the ccntie of its Yiliaia had alieady 
hecn suhliinatcel into an lelol temple suiiouneleel hy a senes of idol 
niches, since thcic cannot he a donht that the Jama teinjdc of Yiinala 
Sail IS a lepioduction foi anothci j'^^nposc of an olrl Buddhist nionas- 
teiy I he cuiious point is, that the iSth-contuiy temple of Honan 
lepioduces, foi tlieii oiiginal puiposc, foiiiis nhicli in India had, 
sex'en centiiiies eailici, passed an ay to anothci faith, and hccaine 
Avholly conventional It is still nioie stiangc that, if no leaji o^el 
the inteiniediate ]ieiiod, and go seven centuiics fuithei hack, ve shall 
find in India the same ceicinomes 2^01 foi mod 111 the same foi in of 
temjiles as those at which any one may assist 111 China at the 2^10] 
sent day 

At Pekin theie aie soveial Lamasciics oi Buddhist inonasteiics, 
of a much inoie nioniiineutal cliaiactci than that at Honan, hut it is 
vciy difficult iiidoed to guess at then aiiangeincnt fioiii nioie vcihal 
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clescnptions wtliout dimensions The gateway of one, lepiesented iii 
WoodintNo 380 , gives a fan idea of the usual mode of constiuctm^ 

^^^lITaVthiee openings of pleasing piopoitions, and is as well 
desmiied as any to he found in China Behind it is to e seen 
daa-oha, to which it leads a tall foim, with a leveise slope, and an 



380 JIonuTncntal Gatev^ aj of Buddbist Monastery, Pekin (Fi om a Pliotogr ij b by Be ito ) 


evaggeiated tee, so alteied fiom those we aie accustomed to in the 
eailiei days of Indian aichitectuie, that it lequnes some familiaiity 
with the Intel mediate foims in l^epal and Buimah to feel suie that it 
IS the diiect hneal descendant of the topes at Sanchi oi Manikyala 
Aiound it aie niinaiets, with a cioss-legged seated figuie of Buddha 
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on each face Bnt without a plan oi debciiption it ib impobsihle to 
say whethei thej'' come down to the gionnd, oi on what kind oi 
hasement they lest 

The oidmaiy foini of a temple, as seen in the villages oi towns 
111 China, is extiemely simple, and seems to he the same, whether 
dedicated to Buddha, oi to the Qneen of Heaven, oi to any other deity 
of the strange pantheon of the Celestial Emjnie It generally consists 
of a square apartment with a highly oniamented roof, and with one 
of the side-Avalls lemoved The eiitiance is nevei at the end, noi the 
end wall ever lemoved, as would be the case in the AVest, but always 
the side, and it is bj^ no moans cleai that this is not the light and 



reasonable way of aiianging matteis In small temples a single 
beam supports the eaves, and a screen inside forms the back of the 
porch and the front of the temple In laigei temples two oi more 
pillars are introduced, but the other ariangements lemain the same 
Both these may be seen in the annexed woodcut (No 381), and when 
arranged as xncturesquely as in this group, and with then gatew'ays 
and subsidiary adjuncts, they become very jileasing features in the 
landscaiie As architectural objects, they de^iend foi then eifect 
Xirincipalty on colour, which is axiplied with an unsxiaiing hand in 
the foim of glazed tiles, painted ornaments, and frequently also 
paintings, such as landscapes and figine subjects Gilding is also 
employed to a great extent, and with good effect 
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Taas 

The objects of Chinese aichitectnie with which the Eiiioxiean eye 
ife most familial aie the taas, oi nine-stoieyed pagodas, as they aie 
usually called In the south they geneially have that ntiinbei ol 
stoieys, but not alwaj^s, and in the noith it langes fioin three to 
thiiteen As befoie hinted, these aie nothing but exaggerated tees 
of dagobas, and it is easy to tiace them thioiigh all the stages of the 
change In India we can easily tiace the single wooden chattah oi 
iimbiella of Karli (Woodcut No 56) to the nine-stoieyed towei at 
Chittoie (Woodcut No 143), and fiom that the transition is easy to 
the Chinese exainjiles, although the elaboiation of the two was simul- 
taneous, and the Chinese had piobably elected tall towers as eaily as 
the Jains 

Of those which existed in China in oiii own time the best known is 
the celebiated poicelain 
towei at Nankin ^ Com- 
menced in theyeai 1412, 
and finished in 1431, 
it was elected as a mo- 
nument of gratitude to 
an empress of the Ming 
family, and was, in 
consequence, geneially 
called the Temple of 
Gratitude It was oc- 
tagonal in form, 236 ft 
in height, of which, 
however, about 30 ft 
must be deducted foi 
the non spue that sur- 
mounted it, leaAnng 
little more than 200 ft. 
foi the elevation of the 
building, 01 about the 
height of the Monument 
of London Eiom the 
summit of the spue 
eight chains depended, 
to each of which weie 

attached nine bells, and ^82 Porcclam Tower, Nankm 

a bell was also attached 

to each angle of the lower loofs, iiialang 111 bells in all, ■winch 
> The towei wa^ destimccl in the leeenl Tacpiiig 
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wlien tinkling in liaimony to tlie evening kieeze, mnst liave pio- 
ducecl an effect as singulai as pleasing It was not, kowevei, 
either to its dimensions or its bells that the towei owed its cele- 
biity, blit to the coating of poicelain which clothed its buck walls, 
as well as the nppei and nndei sides of the projecting loofs, Avhicli 
inaik the division of each stoiey The poicelain pioduced a biilliancy 
of effect which is totally lost in all the representations of it yet pub- 
lished, but which Avas, in fact, that on which the aichitect almost 
Avholly lelied foi inodncing the effect he desiicd, and Avithoiit Avhich 
his design is a iiieie skeleton 



1 'igod i in Summer Palace, Pekm (tiom a Pliotogriiili lij Berto ) 


Anotliei celebrated pagoda rs that knoAvn as “ Second Bar Pagoda,” 
on the Canton iia"Ci It is a pillar of Auctoiy, erected to commemorate 
i.iAal battle Avliich the Chrnese clarin to haA’^e gamed near the spot 
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It IS, in design, neaily identical with that of Nankin, bnt of smallei 
dimensions, and is now fast falling to luin 

These two aie of the nsnal and most typical foiin, and so likd 
hnndieds of otheis, that it is impossible to deduce any sequence fiom 
them with si^ch lepiesentations as we now possess Though pleasing 
and puiposelike, as well as oiiginal, thej?- aie somewhat monotonous 



384 lung Chow Pagoda (From a Photograph by Beato ) 


in design A towei divided into nine equal and similai stoieys is a 
veiy infeiioi design to that of the minais of the Mahomedans, oi the 
oidinaiy spues of Chustiaii chuiches, and, if all iveie like these, we 
should bo foiced to deny the Chinese the faculty of invention in 
aichitectuie In the noith, howevei, the foims seem much moic 
vaiious One in the Summei Palace (Woodcut No 383) is divided 
into eitbei thiee oi seven stoieys, as jmu choose to count them Poui 
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of tlie sides of the octagon aie longci than tlic othei foni, and alto- 
gethei theie is a play of light and shade, and a vaiiety about the 
oinainents in this towei, which is extieinely pleasing It is much 
nioie like an Indian design than any othci known in China, and 
with the oil do of pillais loiind its base, and the Lat oi Stainhha, 
which usually accompany these objects fuithei west, it lecalls the 
oiiginal foims as completely as any othei object in this countiy 

In diiect contiast to this is the Pagoda of Tung chow (Woodcut 
No 381) Its thiiteen stoieys aie almost moie monotonous than 
those of the Nankin Pagoda , but they aic ineicly aichitectuial oima- 
nients, stiing-coiiises, in fact and as the towci is not j^ieiced with 
windows above the base, it becomes, like an Oiissan temple, an im- 
posing object of aichitectui.il ait without any aiipaient iitilitaiian 
object It thus escapes the chaige of littleness in design, which only 
too jnstly applies to most of its compecis 

It is extiemely difficult to foim a collect estimate of the aitistic 
merits of these towei ^ Edifices so oiiginal and so national must he 
mteiesting fioni that ciicumstancc alone, and it seems almost imiios- 
sible to build anything in a towei-like foim of gieat height, whcthei 
as a steeple, a mmai, oi a pagoda, which shall not foim a pleasing 
objeet fioin its salience and aspiimg chaiactei alone, even v ithout any 
leal aitistic ineiit in itself Besides these qualifications, I cannot but 
think that the tapeiing octagonal foim, the boldly-maiked divisions, 
the domical loof, and geneial consistence in design and ornament of 
these toAveis, entitle them to lank toleiably high among the towei- 
like buildings of the Avoild 


Tombs 


Like all people of Taitai oiigin, one of the most lemaikable 
chaiactei istics of the Chinese is then leveience foi the dead, oi as it 
IS usually called, then ancestial woislup In consequence of this, then 
tombs aie not only objects of caie, but have fieqiiently more orna- 
ment bestoAved upon them than giaces the dAvellings of the living 
Then tombs aie of diffeient kinds , often ineiely conical mounds 
of eaitli, AAuth a circle of stones loiind then base, bke those of the 
Etiuscans oi ancient Gieeks, as may be seen fioin the woodcut 
(No 385) hollowed fiom Fortune’s ‘ China’ Avhich would seive 
equally well foi a lestoiation of those of Taiqunna oi Yulci Yoie 
geneially they are of a hemispheiical shape, suiinoiinted with a sjuie, 
not unlike the Indian and Ceylonese examples, but still with a phy- 
siognomy peciiliaily Chinese The most common aiiangement is that 
of a hoiseshoe-shaped platform, cut out of the side of a hill It con- 
sequently has a high back, in which is the entiance to the tomb, and 
slopes off to nothing at the entiance to the horseshoe, where the 
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geneially teimmates witli two lions oi diagons. oi sonic fan- 
tastic oinament common to Cliincse aiclntcctuie \Mien tlic tomb 
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Chinese Tomb (From Fortune’s ‘ Wniulenngs m Cliina ’) 


lb situated, as is 
geneially tlie case, 
on a billside, tins 
aiiangement is not 
only ap]pTopriate, 
but elegant When 
tbe same tbing is 
imitated on a plain, 
it IS singulaily mis- 
placed and unintel- 
ligible Many of 
tbe tombs aie built 
or granite, finely 
polished, and caived with a piofusion of laboui that iiiahes us 
legiet that the people who can employ the most duiable inateiials 
with such facility should have so gieat a piedilection foi epheincial 
wooden stiuctuies 

lYhen the lock is suitable for the purpose, which, however, seems 
to be rarely the case in China, then tombs aie cut m the rock, as in 
Etiuna and elsewhere , and tombs of the class just described seem to 
be a device for converting an ordinary hill side into a substitute for 
tJie more appropriate situation 

OcoasionaUy, Wovei, the Chincso do meet tombs, wliich, tliooftli 
1«st quoted A tumulus is considoiod appiopiiate foi tins pmposo all 
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maikct-places , Hut as .i mlc, a man’s mmnimciit m placed -wlicio 
his body is laid, lliongh it would piohahly ho dilTicull io assif-n a 
good logical icasoii loi the piaoticc The gieat pconlunity ol China 
IS that 111 lime eases out ol leu Ihey clicct Ihcso ohiocts hy jnoccsses 



Sal I’ailoo at Ainiii (I rotn 1 is|icr'» •Cliini llhi'ilriltd ’) 


which aic exactly the icveiso of Ihosc of Euio})0, and m most eases it 
IS not easy to decide •which is host In ciccling the Pailoo, oi monu- 
ment, 111 a conspicuous place apait fiom the sc]iulchio, they seem to 
have shown thou usual common sense, though an aichitect must 
legiet that the designs of thou tomhs sufloied in consequence, and 
have none of that magniticoncc Avhich ve should expect among a 
people at all tunes so addicted to anccstial woiship as the Chinese 

111 an histoiical point of aucw, the most cuiious thing connected 
Avith these Pailoos seems to he, that at Sanchi, about the Chiisti.in 
Eia, we find them used as gateways to a simulated tomb In India 
both the tumulus and the Pailoo had at that time passed away fiom 
then oiiginal sepulchial meaning, the one had become a lolie-shiine, 
the othei an iconostasis Tavo thousand ycais aftciAAsaids in China 
AA’'e find them both still used foi the pui poses foi Avliich they avcio 
oiiginally designed 

DoMssrre Anciu tecture 

It IS in then domestic aiclntectuie, if in any, that the Chinese 
excel , tlieic Ave do not look eithci foi monumental giandcui oi foi 
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maiket-places , but as a lule a man’b niontmaent is placed wlieie 
bis body IS laid, tliougli it Avoiild piobably be difficult to assign a 
good logical leasoii foi the piacticc The gieat peculiaiity of China 
rs that m nine cases out ot ten tliej* ebect these objects by piocesses 



S'l I’ailou u \iuo\ (trom I i-'her’s ‘Clrnii lllU'tnUd ’) 


■which aie exactly the leveise of those of Euiope, and in most ca'jes it 
IS not easy to decide which is best In electing the Pailoo, oi monn- 
luent, in a conspicuous place apait fiom the sepnlchie, they seem to 
haxe shown then nsual common sense though an aichitect must 
legaet that the designs of theu tombs suftcied in conseqtience, and 
have none of that magnificence which we should expect among a 
people at all times so addicted to ancestial woiship as the Chinese 
In an histoiical point of view the most cm ions thing connected 
with these Pailoos seems to be that at Sanchi, about the Christian 
Era, we find them used as gateways to a simulated tomb In India 
both the tumulus and the Pailoo had at that time passed away fiom 
then oiigmal sepiilchial meaning , the one had become a lelic-shiine, 
the othei an iconostasis Two thousand yeais afteiwaids in China 
we find them both still used foi the pmposes foi which they weie 
oiiginally desigmed 

DoiiLSTic Architecture 

It IS in theu domestic aichitectuie, if in any that the Chinese 
excel , theie we do not look eithei foi monumental gnandeiu' oi foi 

O 
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dwollnigs of tlio iicli nieicliants and mandaims Avas earned out in 
the i 03 ''al palaees Avithont any ineiease of monumental ehaiaetei, hut, 
ot eouiso, Avith gicatoi iiehncss of ornament, and upon a laigei seale 
Like most Oiiental palaees, hoAvevei, those at Pekin eonsist of a 
niimhei of detached paAi^ilions, lathei than of numeious suites ot 
apaitments giouped undci one loof, as is usually the case in Euiope, 



391 Pavilion m the Summer Palace, Pekin (Fiom a Photograph by Bcato ) 


and they consequently nevei attain the magnitude essential to aichi- 
teotuial dignity In the Suinmei Palace at Pekin theie weie many 
detached pavilions similai to that lepiesented m Woodcut No 391, 
Avhich, when inteispeised with tiees and watei and locky sceneiy, 
aid in making up a veiy faiiy-like landscape, hut in themselves can 
haidly he consideied as objects of dignified aichitectuie 
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Emopccan eye— tlio angles being, in soino instances, actually tiimed 
back, and the iidgc being also oinainonted by nptiuned oinainents 
at its ends, to an evtcnt cannot icconcilo with oni notions, noi 
indeed is it possible wo should, when they aic ovciloaded with gio- 
tesqiic oiiiainonts to the extent too oltcii loiiiid 

Anothci pcciiliaiity that giAos a Aciy local chaiactci to then 
aichitectiiio is then mode ol liaining a loof, so iinliko that of any 
othci people Tins aiises lioiii the tnnbei most easily a^ ailablc loi 
the pinposo being a small pine, 'winch has the pcciiliaiity ol being 
solt and spongy in the inside, while tlic oiitei inns ol 'wood, pist 
nndei the baik, letain tlicn haidiiess and stiength, it is thus 
inactically a hollow wooden c^lindei, •which, il sqiiaied to loim a 
liaming as avo do, would kill to pieces , but niciely cleaned and 
used Avhole, it is a vciy stioiig and diimble binlding-mateiial, though 
one Avliich leqimcs all a Chinaman’s ingenuity and neatness to 
flame togethei Awitli sulfieient iigidity loi the 2)Ui])osts ol a loot 

The iipiights which siippoit these loufs aie geneially loimed ol 
the same Avood, though not unlicqiicntly they .ne gianite posts — they 
cannot bo called pillais — ol the same dimensions, and sticngthened, 
Ol lathei steadied, b}’’ tiansA'oiso pieces ol A\ood, the space between 
Avhicli and the loot is geneially lilled A\ith upen-woik c.n\ing, so as 
to foim a species of liic/e 

The lool IS usually constiucted (as sIioami ni dnigiam No o90) b}’’ 
using tliieo Ol foui tiaiiSACisc pieces oi tie-bc.ims, one o\ei the otliei, 
the ends of each beam being suppoitcd on that beloAW it by means ol 
a flamed piece of a dilleicnt class ol A\ood IJ} tins method, though 
to us it may look nnscicntilic, they make up a iiaming that lesists 
the stioiigest AAunds iininjuied Sometimes, as shoA\n in the dotted 
lines ot the same Avoodcut, they cany the cuivo acioss the top of the 
loof, but, AA’-heii this is done, they aie obliged to Iuiac lecouiso to 
metal looting, oi to tiles ot a gieatei length than aie usually found oi 
easily made 

As befoie icuiaiked, hoAvcAmi, it is not so much on its foiiiis that 
Chinese aichitectiiio depends as on its colouis the pillais being 
geneially painted led, the fiie/es and open aaoiIc giccii, blue maiks 
thetloois and stiongei lines, and gilding is used piotiisely OA^ei^^Avlieie 
Whethei this would impiove a finei oi moio solid style of ait may 
admit of doubt, but it is ceitainly lemaikably pleasing in China, and 
singulaily appiopiiate to the aichitectiiio we liaAm been desciibing , 
and giouped as these buildings usually aie aiound gaiden coiiits, 
hlled with the gayest floAveis, and adorned with lock-AA^oik and 
fountains moie fantastic than the buildings them&elA’’es, the fancy 
may easily be chaiined with the lesult, though taste foibids us to 
appiove of the details 

Ihe same ephemeial system of coiisti notion which luevailed in 
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dwellings of tlie iicli meicliants and naandaiins was earned ont in 
the loyal palaces witliont any inciease of monumental cliaiactei, lint, 
of couiso, with, gieatei iicliness of oinament, and ujioii a laigei scale 
Like most Oiiental palaces, liowevei, those at Pekin consist of a 
numhei of detached pavilions, lathei than of nnmeioiis suites ot 
apaitments giouped undei one loof, as is usually the case in Eiiiope, 



and they consequently nevei attain the magnitude essential to aichi- 
tectuial dignity In the Summei Palace at Pekin theie weie many 
detached pavilions similai to that lepiesented in Woodcut No 391, 
which, when inteispeised with tiees and watei and locky sceiieiy, 
aid in making up a veiy faiiy-like landscape, hut in themselves can 
haidly he consideied as objects of dignified aichitectuie 
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Occasionally, howevci, the Cliincsc attempted somotliing moio 
monumental, but without much success Wlieio glass is not available 
of sufficient size and in sufficient cpiantities to gla/o the windows, tlieie 
IS a diffieiilty in so aiianging them that the loora shall not bo uttcily 
daik when the shiitteis aio closed, and that the lain shall not peno- 
tiate when they aie open In wooden constiuction these difficulties 



Pavilion in the Summer Palace, Pekin (I* rom a Pliotogr iph bj lie ito ) 


aie much moie easily avoided , deep piojectmg eaves, and light scieens, 
open at the top, obviate most of them at least, so the Chinese always 
thought, and they have consequently so little piactico, that when they 
tiled solid aichitectuie in a palace they could only pioducc such a 
pavilion as that figuied in Woodcut No 392, which, though chaiac- 
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teiistic of the style, cannot he praised eithei for the elegance of its 
foim 01 the appiopi lateness of its ornamentation 

Perhaps their most successful efforts in this direction were when 
they combined a solid basement of masonry with a light super stiuctnie 
of wood, as in the Winter Palace at Pekin (Woodcut No 393) In 
this instance the height and solidity of the basement give sufficient 
dignity to the mass, and the light super stinctiiie is an appropriate 
teimination upwards 



393 View in tUe Wintei Piilice, Pekin (From a Photograph ) 


This last illustiation is inteiesting, because it enables us to realise 
11101 e distinctly than any other example yet known, what must have 
been the effect of the palaces of Nineveh and Khoisabad in the days ot 
then splendour Like this palace, they were raised on a sobd base- 
ment of masonry, and were themselves composed of pavilions of light 
and ornamental woodwoik , the great difference being that they had 
flat-tei raced loofs instead of those covered with tiles, as in snov^j'- 
Pekin , blit the resemblance is curious, and examples even more nearly 
akin might probably be found if looked for 

The engineering works of the Chrnese have been much extolled b}'’ 
some wrrters, but have less claim to praise as works of science than 
tlicii buildings have as works of ait Their canals, rt is true, are 
extensive , but with 300 millions of inhabitants this is small praise, 
and then construction is most unscientific Then budges, too, arc 
sometimes of great length, but generally made ujr of a senes of small 
arches constructed on the hoiizontal-biacket piincij)le, as nine-tenths 
of the budges in China are, and consequently narrow and unstable 

0 V 0 
^ /a ^ 
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Wlien they do use the tiue aich, it is timidly, and without much 
knowledge of its pimoiples 

Then most lemaikahle engineeiing woilc is ceitainly the Gieat 
Wall, which defends the whole noithein fiontiei of the countiy, 
extending ovei hill and dale foi moie than 1200 miles as the ciow 
flies It IS, howevei, of veiy vaiying stiength indiffeient places, and 
seems to he stiongest and highest in the neighhouihood of Pekin, 
wheie it has geneially been seen by Euiopeans Theie it is 20 ft in 
height, and its aveiage thickness is 25 ft at the base, tapoiing to 
15 ft at the summit Theie aie also towois at shoit distances, 
whose dimensions aie geneially about double those lust cjuoted foi 
the wall 

Ilowevei absuid such a wall may be as a defensive expedient, it 
pioves that 200 yeais b c the Chinese weie capable ol conceiving and 
executing woiks on as gieat a scale as any evei undei taken in Egypt 
The wondei is, that a people who 2000 yeais ago weie competent to 
such undei takings should have attempted nothing on the same scale 
since that time With then incieasing population and accumulating 
wealth we might have expected then subscrpient ivoiks to have fai 
suipassed those of the Egyptians It, howevei, icmains a pioblem 
to be solved, why nothing on so giand a scale was evei afteiwaids 
attempted 

In the leai of the Gieat Wall, in the Nankau Pass, theie is an aich- 
way of some aichitectuial pietension, and which is intciesting as having 
a well-ascei tamed date, a d 1345 ^ Its dimensions aie consideiable, 
and it IS elected in a bold style of masoniy (Woodcut No 394) 
The uppei pait is a tiue aich, though it was thought necessaiy to 
disguise this by conveiting its foim into that of a semi-octagon, oi 
thiee-sided aich On the keystone is a figuie of Gaiuda, and on eithei 
side of him a Naga figuie, with a seven-headed snake hood, and 
beyond that a class of flowing tiaceiy we aie veiy familial with in 
India about the peiiod of its election Its similaiity to the Nojialese 
gateway at Bhatgaon (Woodcut No 174) has alieady been lemaiked 
upon, and altogethei it is inteiestmg, as exomplilying a class of Indian 
ornamentation that came into China fiom the noith If we had a few 
specimens of ait penetiating fiom the south, wo might find out the 
seciet of the histoiy of Buddhist ait in China 

A few yeais hence it may be possible to attempt to wiite a histoiy 
of aichitectuie in China At piesent, all that can bo done is to 
desciibe the style as piactised at the piesent day, and to point out in 
what lespect it diffeis fiom the styles pievailing in neighboiiimg 
countiies Beyond this we shall not be able to advance till some 


' ‘Journalof the Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ vol vii p 331, (N S ) vol v p U, et seqq 
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Archwa3 in the Nankau Pass (From a Photogiaph ) 


q^Tialified peison, accompanied by a photogiaphei, is enabled to visit 
tbe central and westein piovinces of tbe empiie Even then bis visit 
will be of veiy little use, unless be is sufficiently familial witb tbe 
style, as now known, to be able to disci iminate between wbat is new 
and wbat is old, and by an extended senes of inductions to check tbe 
absurdities ot native tradition, and form bis own opinion on tbe facts 
presented to bim Assuming all tbis, it is still doubtful wbetbei tbe 
materials exist in Obina for any extended bistoiy of tbe ait Such 
facts as bave come to ligbt aie not encouraging Wood bas been fai 
too extensively used tbiougbout for any very permanent style of 
aicbitectuie ever having been employed But there are things in 
Cambodia, and other neighbouring states, which seem to bave come 
neitbei from India, noi from any other country we are acquainted 
with, but are nevertheless of foreign origin, and must bave been 
imported from some extraneous land, and it is difficult to say where 
we are to look foi then originals if not in central or western China 
Tbe same remarks apply to Japan So fai as oui knoivlcdge at 
present extends, there is not a single pcimancnfc building in the 
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island of so inomimental a cRaiactei as to deseive being dignified by 
being classed among the tiiieaicliitectnial examples of otliei countiies 
It may be that the diead of eaithqualccs has pi evented them laising 
then buildings to moie than one oi two stoieys in height, oi con- 
sti noting them of moie solid materials than wood It may be, how- 
ever, that the Japanese do not belong to one of the building laces of 
mankind, and have no taste foi this mode of magnificence It is the 
same stoiy as in China we shall not know whethei it is tine that 
theie aie no objects woitliy to be styled aichitectuio in Japan till the 
island IS moie scientifically cxploied than it has been , noi, if they do 
not exist, shall we till then bo able to say to which of the two above 
causes then absence is to bo asciibed Such infoimation as we have is 
veiy discoui aging , and it is to be fcaied that, though quaint and 
cuiious 111 itself, and so fai woitliy of attention, it is of little 
inteiest beyond the shoies of the islands themselves On the othoi 
hand, it is to be feaied that the extent of oui knowledge is suffi- 
cient to make it only too cleai that the ait, as piactiscd in Japan, 
has no title to lank with that alicady desciibcd in the pieccding 
pages, and consequently no claim to a place in a genoial histoiy of ' 
aichitectiual ait 

Howevei admnable and ingenious the niodcin Chinese may be, it 
IS in the minoi aits — such as caiving in wood and ivoiy, the manu- 
factuie of vessels of poicelain and bionze, and all that i elates to silk 
and cotton manufactuies In these they ceitainly excel, and i cached 
a high degiee of peifection while Em ope was still baibaions, but in 
all the highei blanches of ait they take a veiy low position, and seem 
utteily unprogiessive 

They have no poetiy, piopeily so called, and no liteiatuie woithy 
of the name Then jiainting nevei lose much above the scale of deco- 
ration, then sculptuie is moie caiving than anjThing wo know by 
the highei name, and then aichitectine stands on the same low level 
as then othei aits It is iich, oinainental, and appiopiiate foi 
domestic pinposes, but epliemeial and totally wanting in dignity and 
giandeui of concej)tion Still it is iileasing, because tiuthful, but, 
aftei all, its gieat ineiit in the eyes of the student of aichitectine will 
probably turn out to lest on the light it thiows on the cailiei styles, 

and on the ethnogiaphic lelations of China to the siiiioimding nations 
of Eastern Asia 
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APPENDIX A. 

ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS OP INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

TiiuouGiiour the ^^iccedmg pages the dates of kings’ leigns, wheie 
quoted, have been assumed as known, and the eias fiom which they 
cuo calculated as asceitained This has been done in oidei not to 
inteiiupt the naiiative of events by intioducing a chionological dis- 
quisition at eveiy point wheie a date occuis , but no one at allfamiliai 
with the subject needs to be told that the dates of mediaeval dynasties 
in India aie fai liom settled, and that few aie univei sally acquiesced 
in Gieat piogiess has, it is tiue, been made in the last ten oi twenty 
yeais in dealing away the difficulties that suiiound the subject So 
much IS this the case, that theie aie only one or two dates of sufficient 
impoitance to affect oui leasoning which still remain in doubt, but 
though this may be true, there are many others about which the 
world in general feel considerable hesitation It consequently becomes 
almost indispensable to state briefly the grounds on which the chrono- 
logy used throughout this work is based, in order that the correctness 
of most of the inductions stated in it may be estimated at their true 
value ^ 


The earliest reasonable statement bearing on the subject which we 
possess IS in the 9th chapter of Aiiian’s ‘ Indica ’ It is theie stated 
— quoting from Megasthenes — “ That fiom Bacchus (Ixwaku) to Sau- 
di ocottus (Chandiagupta), the Indians reckon one hundred and fifty- 


* In the yeai 1870 I published in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society’ 
(N S ), Yol IV p 81, et seqq , an aiticle 
on Indian chionology, in which my views 
on the subject weie stated at gieatei 
length and moie detail than it is pio- 
posed to do heie Being addiessed to 
those who weie supposed to be moie oi 
less familial with the subject, the papei 
took the foim of an aigiunent, lathei 
than of a statement, and is, consequently, 


difBcult to follow by those to whom the 
subject is new The following is an 
abstiact of that papei, with such collec- 
tions as have occuiied to me in the 
meanwhile, and stated in a consecutive 
foim, and with only those details that 
seem necessaiy to lendei it intelligible 
Foi fuithei paiticulais on special points 
the leadei is lefeiied to the aiticle 
itself 
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thiee monaichs, avIio leigned dining tlio biidce ol bix tliouband and 
foity-tivo yeais ” 

The fiist pait of thib btatement ib eminently batibfactoiy, ab it 
seems cleai fioin it that Ave possess in the Pm anas the same lists as 
Aveie submitted to the Gieehs in the touith centuiy u c In the Solai 
lists, Ave have in the Tieta Yug sixty-tivo leigns, fiom IxAvakii to 
Eama ^ Theie is no complete Limai list in that age Poi the DAvapai 
aae Ave have thiee Solai lists one foi Knsha to Yiihadsana, thiity- 
five leigns, anothei tiom Dishta to Jaiiamejaya, thiity-thiee leigns, 
and a thud, fioin the &on of SAvadhaja, the fathei of Sita, Avife ot 
Eama, to Mahahasi, thuty-foui leigns In the Kali Yug Ave have no 
complete Solai list, hut the Lunai list gives fifty descents fiom Jaia- 
sandha to the last Nanda This gives 145 oi 14G leigns, oi lathei too 
leAv But the Lunai lists, fiom the DAvapai Yug, give foity-foui 
fiom Puiu to Yudhishihiia, and fifty fiom Yhidu to Kiishna, so that 
the aveiage is as neaity as may he that stated hy Megasthenes 

The second pait of the statement, giving these kings’ leigns an 
aveiage duiation of neaily foity yeais, must of couise ho lejected, hut 
it is satisfactoiy to find that, at that eaily ago, the falsification of the 
chionology had only gone to the extent of duplication, and that the 
monstioub system of Yugs, Avith all then attendant ahsuidities, had 
not then been inA ented 

Though it may not at piesent he capable of diiect pi oof, I have 
myself no doubt that the date assigned hy the Hindus foi the Kali 
Yug (3101 Bc) IS a tine date, though misapplied It eitliei Avas the 
date Avhen the Aiyans assumed that then anccstois had fiist cios&ed 
the Indus, oi Avhen they had fiist settled on the hanks of the SaiasAvati 
01 the Ghoghia It foi ms no pai t of any subsequently invented system, 
and seems the only one fixed point in a sea of falsification Assuming 
it foi the piesent, and deducting Chandiagupta’s date fiom it, Ave 
have 3101 — 325 = 2< 76 yeais fiom Ixwaku to Chandiagupta, Avhich, 
divided hy 153, gives the leasonahle numhei of eighteen yeais 
foi the duiation of each king’s leign Of couise it is not contended 
that these lists aie absolutely to he depended upon many names may 
he lost, and many misplaced, fioin the caielessness of copyists, oi 
fiom othei causes, hut, on the Avhole, Avhen tieated in this mannei, 
they affoid a leasonahle fiameAvoik foi the leconsti notion of the 
ancient histoiy of India, and one that accoids peifectly Avith all Aim 
at piesent knoAV about the ancient histoiy of the immigiant Aiyans 


' Tlie lists used foi this statement of 
pie-Buddhist chionology aie those com- 
piled hy James Piinsep, and published 
in his ‘ Useful Tables ’ in 1836 They weie 
aftoiwaids levised and lepublished by 
■ Thomas, m his edition of Pimsep’s 


Avoiks, in ISo? In a legulai tieatise on 
chionology it would be indispensable to 
lefei to the Puianas themselves , in a 
meie statement of lesults these tables 
aie amply sufficient 
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tliice monaiolis, who loi^ned dining the space ol six. tliousaiid and 
foi tj'-tM 0 yeai s ” 

The fiist pait of this statement is eminently satisfactoiy, as it 
seems cleai fiom it that we possess in the Puianas the same lists as 
Aveie submitted to the Gieeks in the fouitli centuiy b c In the Solai 
lists, Ave haA-e in the Treta Yug sixty-tAvo leigns, fiom IxAAmku to 
llama ^ Theie is no complete Lunai list in that age For the Dwapai 
age Ave have thiee Solai lists one foi Kusha to Viihadsana, thiity- 
five leigns, anothei fiom Dishta to Janamejaya, thiity-thiee leigns 
and a thud, fiom the son of Swadhaja, the fathei of Sita, wife of 
Eama, to Mahabasi, thiity-foui leigns In the Kali Yug we have no 
complete Solai list, but the Lnnai list gives fifty descents fiom Jaia- 
sandha to the last Nanda This giAms 145 oi 146 leigns, or lather too 
icAv But the Lunai lists, from the Divapai Yug, give foity-foui 
fiom Pui-u to Yudhishihiia, and fifty fiom Yadu to Kiishna, so that 
the aveiagc is as iieaily as may be that stated by Megasthenes 

The second part of the statement, giving these kings’ leigns an 
aA^eiagc duiation of ncaily foity yeais, must of couise be rejected, but 
it is satisfactoiy to find that, at that eaily age, the falsification of the 
chionology had only gone to the extent of duplication, and that the 
inonstious system of Yugs, with all then attendant absmdities, had 
not then been invented 

Though it may not at piesent be capable of diiect pi oof, I haA’'e 
myself no doubt that the date assigned by the Hindus for the Kali 
Yug (3101 Bc) IS a tine date, though misapplied It eithei Avas the 
date Avhen the Aiyaiis assumed that then ancestois had fiist ciossed 
the Indus, oi Avhen they had fiist settled on the banks of the SaiasAvati 
01 the Glioghia It foims no pait of any subsequently invented system, 
and seems the only one fixed point in a sea of falsification Assuming 
it loi the piesent, and deducting Chandiagupta’s date fiom it, we 
liaAm 3101 — 325 = 2776 ycais fiom IxAvaku to Chandiagupta, which, 
divided by 153, gives the leasonable numbei of eighteen yeais 
loi llic duiation of each king’s leign Of couise it is not contended 
that these lists aie absolutely to be dejiended ujion many names may 
bo lost, and many misplaced, fiom the caielessness -of copyists, oi 
tiom othei causes, but, on the Avhole, Avhen tieated in this mannei, 
they afioid a leasonable fiamcAvoik foi the leconsti notion of the 
.uicient histoiy of India, and one that accoids iieifectly with all aa’^o 
at piesent knoAA^ about the ancient histoiy of the immigiant Aiyans 


' Tlio fists used foi tins statement of 
l>io-Biiddhist cluonologj nie tlioso com- 
pifid fi\ James Pi insep, and publislied 
in Ills ‘ Useful Tables’ iii 1830 TlieA'AAeic 
idunsiids lOMscd and leimblished by 

d I belli m nP "ni ■ 


Aimiks, in 185° In a legnlai tieatise on 
chionology it Avoiild be indispensable to 
icfoi to the Puianas thomsehes, in a 
meie statement of lesiilts these tables 
aie amply sufficient 


SS ( g N) |o\ /C- jOTOog oi'jVTSY p&'a; oq-^ jo xrntnof , ; 

5 9^ d j nnqs!q\ i 


JO iBOiC oqj ‘gjp popxmoj uaaq oAm^ oj pras si atctoi^ ‘BiiuArij^ 
s^'Bqppng; jo ^-ep 9 T[j no tio];X 0 q ui Suiput’i; s^v^vCi^^ !^«tocI 

aqj 9]^jj9s oj jTOtopjus in99S ‘si'buuu osaiiixTig; 9t[j m oj poTiojoa; st jt 
HO irfjA UT opour pajniod 0 X];j pn-e ^‘osti'BAV'exx'upf , axjj xix ‘x9A9aiox[ ‘sjxiuooo'O 
^diL ^c[uop oj xioxx[S'ej 9X[j ainoo9q Xjjxiooox sbx^ Jx ‘ooj ‘sxqjj au'BAXxj^ 
oqj X9!)J'B 8X139^ 00 X ‘PF'd XIOXJ'BOOAXIOO pU009S 9X];q. J'Bqj ‘XjS'BXiilp 

sxqj JO Sux 2 [ xxjxroAop eqj jo xiSrar 9qj Stiunp S'kax jj 

'Bxpuf JO sainxjsap oqj .xouu'bui 
13 pa 2 [X'Gxa os xrx poouonpux pi3q — joaxaoo sx i!Sopxioxx[0 xno jx — S9xxnj 
-U90 xxs-^Cx^Q-^X ti'eqx 8-Tcoxii aoj ‘ox[a^ ‘sqox'Buorn xi3pg jo oax]; Suoj oqj 
poxprxad uxtx]; qjxAi. pii-e ‘jxtaA9 sxqj Suxxq xoj soj'Bp joexo ou ox'b oxoqj;, 
Xgp jnoq'B 9Xioj:x]^j oqj popxiaos'B oAiaq oj sxixeos ‘‘bu'cxxi^ j'BAXJ§x3qg; 
9qj XIX pouoxjxiaxir aiii'Bxi js'B^ oqj ‘■Bxjxxuxig ouxbu giii'bs aqj jo Sttxq 
xoxp'BO j'Bqj JO jAOqdou-pn'BxS lo ‘nospui3X§ oxp jixq ‘-Bqppng; jo uoxu-ed 
-xnoo pu-B xitsnoo oqj joxx st jsx]; oqq. xix jtCBnosBxj oqj ‘aonuBta 9qx[ xij; 
jcaqjBjpuBjcS six[ popaoooxxs BxujBg; uos sxq jxiq ‘s9xjxip stioxStpx sxt[ oj 
jpsxnxq pojoAap jnq ‘oxioxqj oqj popuaosB ioagu ‘Atoxiq om. sb ‘BraBjiiB^) 
g soxtxnBtct poxSopxtoJiqo UBxpuj ui xioxsixjtxoo jo gsxxbo epBuxratajxit 
uv SI qoiqAj. puv ‘emvu s,i9qjBjpuBiS siq saqBj ttospuBjS oxp xpiqAt xn 
sdou'eg.sm snotaxxiixxi aqj jo oxio i!]xio si ‘xoAG.uoq ‘siqj[, ^ ,( BnBpotjppng 
JO loqjBj aqj joxt puB xios oqj sbai 9x| sb ‘ooBpI jo jno si juq ‘xusxq 
-ppxxg; JO a;9AtA9t to xoqjxxB oqj jo oxaBU oqj jqixop oxx sx BxCqBg „ jBqj 
‘sqxBxaax uosp 4 \^ xossojoxj; ‘jsxj xBjog to jsxq ox[j oj pxBSox qjXj\\^ 


egg Ginpiia ‘lyfqi^nvjf zuiiu/jjuwfuj 


SZf 

supax!^ 1 
tjApiung 
'^P'XBX uqGj^ 



e&x 

xji[o&a^'Gj{ 

il6T' 

Bixxiung 

ILf 

BSeunsig 

— 

«qxa,iug 

get- 

B3[OSUpBgV^ 

— 

BqvpmxAX 

806 

BqBSBQ; 

1 — 

vJIBipnqsAi 

616 

'CAlSUABpfl 

j 

Xif«aosKTj; 

IQS 

ni^usxqcfy 

fX ‘vj,pidimni[g[ 

0 ^Duvclvaiuujj 


xqiixajj 

809 

Bresiqntrq; 

— 

'un'cpoiqxpiig 

— - 

STjfnijqoqsjx 

— 

V bfUg 

— 

utiuiX'uqptJiuaqsji 

— 

Bii'lnDg 


BatBA'Bqujj 

— 

tjATjCuunaq 

689 

0 a 

'uSuirasig 

169 

0 a 

uCulnupijx 


simfi 098 pouHwi /ipmtri(j vGvmstvg 


x=!iq av'iaq 


j&iq a\aog 



xiaMa.Tdv 
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attained Niivana— at tlio age of eighty yeais, in tlie yeai 513 iic, oi 
in the yeai 148 of the Eetzaiud oi Aiiiaii.i eiiocli - 

Attempts have leceutly been made, it appears to me on the most 
illogieal and insufficient data, to invalidalo this concliisioii Tlicie is 
an admitted falsihcation in the Ceylonese annals, as sot foith in the 
‘ Mahaivanso,’ of sixty ycais ahont this date , hnt as Tinnoni , ivho fust 
pointed it out, explained also the icason foi it,’ the lectification is 
easy, and the icsiilt cleai It seems lhat A^iiaya the fust Indian im- 
migiant oi coiiqncior of Ceylon, landed in the island 483 ycais n c , or 
theioahout, and the icigns of his sncccssois, doivn to Dovcnampijm- 
tisso, the contompoiai) of Asolca, -whon added togcthci, amount to 
only 236 ycais When the annals camcio he expounded in the ‘ Maha- 
wanso,’ it was thought expedient, foi the good of leligion, that the 
coming of Viiaya should ho eoincidenti\ith the death ol Bnddlia, and 
as the saeied eia conld not he distnihed, Asolca’s icigii Mas earned 
hack so as to admit ol the adpistmcnt This nas encctcd pnneipally 
hy ledueing the epoch of the nine Kandas fiom 100 jeais, at mIiicIi 
the Pill anas place them to foity-foni, and hy othei slight altciations 
The sixty yeais nas aftcivaids lecoveicd hy small incicmcnts to 
siihseqnent icigns, not of much consccpicncc, hut ininiionsly aficcting 
the coiicctncss of the ivliolo chionology of the ‘ Mahan anso,’ domi to 
about AD 400, -when it nas comjnlcd in lis pic^cnt foim As 
the date of Asolca’s loigii is pcifcctl;v noil known (272-236 bc), 
ive have oul}’’ to iciect the most iminohahle coincidence of Viiaya 
landing on the day of Buddha’s Niiiana, nliich tlieio is nothing 
to snppoit, and the whole hcconies cleai, and ca clothing falls into 
its place * 

Besides the Ceylonese lists, and those quoted h} Ciaivluid fiom the 
Biiimese annals,^ the Piiianas alToid ns tivo, quoted below, ivliich aie 
of gieat inteiest to ns, and the -whole aic so niaiicllonsly coincident, 
that theie seems veiy little donht of then gcncial authenticity 


’ Bigaiulet’s‘Life of GancTnma,’p 323 
- ‘ Embassy to Ai a,’ loc cit 
^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vi ji 715 
* XJnfoi Innately tbe Chinese annals, to 
■\\hicli Ave generally look foi assistance in 
oui difficulties, aie not likely to aftoid us 
any in this Confucius aa as hoin 551 n c , 
and died 478 , he Avas consequently only 
eight yeais old Avhen Buddha died, and 
in ordei to give Buddha the necessaiy 
precedence in date, the Buddhists boldly 
added five centuries to this, placing him 
about 1000 B c This stiuggle betAAeeii 
tiiith and falsehood led to such confusion 


that 111 tlic 7th cciitiirA Ilioiien Thsang 
AArote “ Depuis le Ninana jusqu’niioiir- 
d’ lull les mis coinptent 1 200 an‘5,lcs autres 
1500 ans, il j en a qui afliinient qu’il 
s’est ccoiile plus de 900, iiiais quo le 
iiombro do 1000 ii’est pis encore com- 
plet ” (‘Ilistoiie,’ p 131 ‘ Yie et Voj ages,’ 
1 335’) The first is the neaicst, ac- 
cording to 0111 ideas He aaus AATiting 
appaientlj in 1190 a b It inaj bo 1200, 
if it AA as AA iitton after his lotiirn to China , 
but fiom this confusion it is CAident no 
reliance can be placed on aiij dates he 
may quote fiom the Nil a ana 
' ‘ Embass}' to Aa a ’ Appcadiv 
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attained Nii\ana— at the aye oi eiylity ycais, in tlie yeai 513 isc, or 
in ttie ycai 148 ot tlio JSet/ana* oi Aujaini e[ioeli " 

Attempts have loccntly Pccu ui.ulo, it appo.iis t<j mo on tlio most 
illogical and insnllicicut data, to inviihdato tins conclusion Tlioie is 
an admitted lalsilicatiou in tho Ceylonese annals, as set loitli in the 
‘ Maliawanso,’ ot sixty ycais about tins date ; but <is Tninoui, ivbo Inst 
pointed it out, OKplaiued also tho icason toi it,‘ tlio icctitication is 
easy, and tho icsult deal It seems that Yija}a tlio hist Indian im- 
migiaiit 01 conqiioioi ot Co}lon, landed in tho island 483 ycais ii C , oi 
(hoieabout, and tho loigns oi his succossoi-3, doun to JIo^ cnampiya- 
tisso, tho contompoiaiy ot Asolca, when added togothei, amount to 
only 230 ycais "When tho annals < amc to he evponnded in the ‘ IMaha- 
wanso,’ it was thought expedient, toi tho good ot idigiun, that tho 
coming ot A^ijaya slionld he coincident with the death ot nuddha, and 
as tho sacicd cia could not be distuibed, Asoka’s leign was earned 
back so as to admit ot the adpistment Tins was etlocted pimcipally 
by 1 educing tlic epoch ot the nine Xandas tioin 100 ^oais, at which 
the Pill anas place them, to toity-toui, and hy othei '-light altoiations 
Tho sixty ycais wms attciwaids ieco\eicd b\ small ineiements to 
subsequent loigns, not ot inueli eouseipioueo, but nqiiuonsly allcetuig 
tho coiicctncss ot tho wdiole chiuuology ot the ‘ [Mahawaii'.o,' down to 
about \n 400, when it was compiled in its jut'-ent loim As 
tho date ot Asoka’s icigu is peiteell^ well known (272-230 lie), 
wo have only to icjcet tho most impiubaldu euineidenee ul ^lJa}a 
landing on the day ot Buddha’s X*u\ana, which tUeio is nothing 
to suppoit, and the as hole becomes ckai, ami oa clothing tails into 
its place ^ 

Besides theCoyloueso lists, aiul tlioso quoted b} Ciawtuid lioiu tho 
Bui meso annals,^ tho L’uiauas altoid us two, ([noted htlowq which aio 
ot gieat lutciest to us, and the whole aio so miiis’ellously eomcident, 
that theiQ seems A'ciy little doubt ot then geueial authoutieity 


* Bigaiulet’s ‘Lite ot GautliuUii,’ [) 323 
= ‘Embassy to A\a,’ too tit 
^ ‘ Joiunal of the Asi,itic Society ot 
Bengal,’ \ol vi p 71o 
^ Unfoituuately tho Chuicso annab, to 
M hich \re geneially look foi assistance lu 
om difficulties, aie not likely to afloid ua 
any m this Confucius n as bom 551 no, 
and died 478 , h© lyas consequently ouly^ 
eight ycais old when Buddha died, and 
in oidei to give Buddha the necessaiy 
piecedence in date, the Buddhists boldly 
added five centimes to this, placing him 
about 1000 BO This stiuggl© botueeii 
tuith and falsehood led to such coiitusiou 


that m the 7th eeutuij llioueii ThtUig 
mute Depuia le Nus,vna jusipi’ lujoiu- 
iP Iniilca uiioComptLJJt 1200nn»,le& autri^ 
1500 nils, il y eu a qui nfiuuiont (ju’il 
s’est cooule jilua do 900, maia que lo 
noinbio do 1000 u’ost jias cucoio com- 
plot ” (‘Iliatone,’ p 13 1 ‘Vie et Yoy ages,’ 
1 335’) Tho luat IS tho nearcat, ac- 
coidmg to om ideas lie was nnting 
nppaiontly m 1190 \ n It may he 1200, 
it it A\ as A\ utton aftei his leturn to China , 
but fiom tins confusion it la oiideut no 
lehanco can bo placed on any dates ho 
may quote hoiii tho Nmana 
' Embassy to A\ a ’ Appeiidi\ 



SS ( S R) ,‘C^oTOog oT^Msy oq:j ju puxnof , ^ 

{-' 9 f cl ‘I’nt’xnj , 

JO xTJOcC at[j ‘gff popnnoj uooq OAm^ oj pres si otoot^j ‘-cu'cattj^ 
s^'CTjppng; jo jCijp oqj no tto'[jCoo tit Sutpui?]; s^’b^CuCi^ 9^^T[ jtitod 
ot];j 9];j:}9s oj jtigto^iis ittoes ‘S];BiraB osgntttig at[j tit oj pat-tajot st jt 
t{ott[Ai ut apotrt pajtctod ot[j ptre /ostiBAVBt[Bj\[ , at[j tit ‘j:aA9Avot[ ‘sjtmooof 
atfjj, jqtiop 0:1 tiotqsBj aqj araooaq iCjjtiaoat SBq jt ‘ 00 j ‘stqj, BtiBAtijq 
aqj JajjB stcojC qO! sbta ttotjBOOAnoo pnooas aqj ^iBqq. ‘XjSBn^p 

siqj JO Suiq qjnoAap aqj ‘^^[OS'B^b^j jo tiStot aqj ouittip sbav jj 

Biptif JO setnijsap aqj tatiuBni 
B paqtBttt os tit paonatiptit pBq — jaattoo st jCSopuotqo tno jt — saimj 
-ttaa xts-jC:}ti9Avj uBqj atom toj ‘oqAV ‘sqatBuom tBjOg jo out]: “Suo]; aqj 
paqsttad ratq qjtAi puB ‘jnaAa siqj Sutxq toj sajBp jOBxa oti atB ©taqj^ 
Xgp jtioqB ouo:[qj aqj papnoosB OABq oj smaas ‘BnBtn^ jBAB§Bqg; 
aqj ni pauotjnam araBu jsb]; aqj ‘Bt^irattg autBti amBS aqj jo 
taTXTBa jBqj JO Avaqdan-puBtS to ‘tiosptiBtS aqj jnq ‘Bqppng; jo tiotuBd 
-moo puB titsnoo aqj jott st jsq aqj nt jtfimasBtj aqj ‘tautiBm a2[t[ uj 
aaqjBjpuBtS stq papaaoons BjnjBjj nos stq jtiq ‘satjnp snoiSijat siq oj 
jjasmtq pajoAap jitq ‘anotqj aqj papnaosB toAan ‘Atonq qm. sb ‘BraBjnB£) 
j; sattitibni jBot'Sojonotqo nBtpnp ni notsnjnoo jo asiiBO e{qBntmtajnt 
tiB SI qoiqAV pnB ‘amBU s,iaqjBjpnBtS siq saqBj nosptXBtS aqj qoiqAV ni 
saonBjsut sitotamnn aqj jo ano iCjnc si ‘laAOAxoq ‘siqjQ ^ BnBpoqppttg 
JO taqjBj aqj joti pnB nos aqj sbav aq sb ‘aoBpI jo jno si jnq ‘msiq 
-ppng; JO taAiAat to loqjttB aqj jo amnn oqj jquop on si B^CqBg „ jBqj 
‘sqiBmat nos[i^^\^ tossajotc]; ‘jsq iBjog to jstq aqj oj ptBoOt qjTj\i 


m-jimvig 

an{;t!xng 

viii’pcinAy 

I’qt’ipnqsAi 

!)Tft!UOSTn<I 

vpi!jT’q 


Butipoqppiig 

BiCxq’g 
ViCufnrg 
vXiifnBm’q 
X Ki’Cirapiq 


a siq a\^^g 



esc wuqjio ‘nr>mnv}i mnuOjj ojiij 

— SBpUUiX L 

— ' BiCptnng 

eSX tjpuBxx vxinji 

sex B3[o&riuAx ^lei 

1 if uStjunsig — 

26 j ■uqosTjpBS'Bj*}; — 

COe uqBStta — 


fX ‘vjpuTnuwig; 
6 ^nuvdminn^l 


x’Axs'uX'cpq 

nqBstjxjfjr 


BTOSiqnnq 
SBfnxn^joqsq 
UBiu xuqpunioTpxi 
Buax’AX’q'CAX 
■uSuunsig 


‘fimR pgg fduGioi GgsmiGQ vOvun^irng 
Asiq av'iaq 


SU 


XiaR3JcTV 
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attained Nil \ ana— at tlio ago of uiglity yeais, in tlic yc.ii a t3 iic, or 
in tlie yeai 148 of tlio Eot/ana* or An^ana epoch - 

Attempts have iccontly hcon made, it appeals to me on the most 
illooical and insulhciont data, to invalidate this conclnsion Tlioio is 
an admitted falsification in the Ceyloncso annals, as set foith in the 
‘ Mahawanso,’ of sixty ycais about this date, but as Tiunoiii, who fust 
pointed it out, explained also the icasoii ioi it,-’ the lectiJication is 
easy, and the icsult clcai It seems that Vijaya, the fust Indian iin- 
inigiant oi conqiicioi of Ceylon, landed in the island 483 yeais b c , or 
thoicabout, and the leigns of his successois, down to Devcnampiya- 
tisso, the contompoiaiy of Asoka, 1111011 added togethei, amount to 
only 23G ycais When the annals came to be expounded 111 the ‘ Maha- 
wanso,’ it was thought expedient, loi the good of leligion, tliat the 
coming of Vijaya should be coincident with the death of Ihiddha, and 
as the sacicd 01 a could not be distuibed, Asoka’s leigii i\as earned 
back so as to admit of the adjustment This uas eflected piincipally 
by leducing the epoch of the miio Nandas liom 100 }eai&, at i\hich 
the Puianas place them, to foitj-'-foui, and by othei slight alteiations 
The sixty ycais was after wards recovered b} small increments to 
subsequent reigns, not of much conscquoiico, but in)uiiously allectmg 
the correctness of the wdrole chioiiologj of the ‘ IMahawanso,’ down to 
about V D 400, when it wars compiled in its present form As 
the date of Asoka’s reign is perfectly well know'ii (272~23b bc), 
we have only to reject the most impiob.iblo coineidence of Vij.iya 
landing on the day of Buddha’s Nirvana, which thoio is nothing 
to support, and the whole becomes clear and or erj thing falls into 
its place ‘ 

Besides the Ceylonese lists, and those quoted fry Civrwfuid from the 
Burmese annals,'’ the Puianas alfoid us tw'o, quoted below, which are 
of great interest to us, and the whole are so marvellously' coincident, 
that there seems very little doubt of their geueial authenticity 


' Bigaudet’s‘Lifo of Gaiubma,’!) 323 
- ‘ Emha&sy to A\ a,’ loc cit 
^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ Yol vi p 715 
■* Uufoituuately tlie Climese amiah, to 
which we geneially look foi assistance m 
oui difficulties, aie not lilioly to aftoid us 
auy in this Confucius w as bom 551 n c , 
and died 47S , he was consequently only 
eight yeais old when Buddha died, and 
in oidei to give Buddha the necessaiy 
precedence in date, the Buddhists boldly 
added five centimes to this, placing him 
about 1000 B c This struggle between 
luith and falsehood led to such confusion 


that in the 7th contiir^ Iliouon Thsing 
wrote ‘‘DcpuialoNin ina jusqu’aujoiir- 
d’ hill le& uns coinptent 1200 an-,,leo autica 
1500 ails, il } on a qiu alhiineiit qu’il 
s’est ccoule plus de 000, niais qiie le 
nombio do 1000 n’est pas cncoie com- 
plet” (‘Ilistoue,’ p 131 ‘YioetYojages,’ 
1 335’) The first is tho neaicst, ac* 
coidiiig to oiu ideas lie was wiitiug 
apparently 111 1190 \ n It may be 1200, 
if it w'us w iitton attei his ictiiin to China , 
but from this contusion it is evident no 
leliaiico can bo placed on an> dates he 
may quote tioui the Nuiana 
I ^ Embassy to Ai a ’ Appeudiv 
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SuL\R List 


Lunar List 

Scnsunagci Dijnasti/ leigned 360 yeats 


Kiitaujaya 

n c 

691 

Siaunaga 

15 c 

685 

Eananjaya 

— 

Kakavaina 

— 

Sanjaya 

i 

K«hemadhainian 

— 

Sakya 

— 

Kshetiaujas 

— 

Suddhodana 

— 

Bimhisaia 

603 

Eatula 


Kamvapana, 9 
Bhumiputra, 14 

Ajatasatiu 

551 

Piaseuajit 

— 1 

Uclayasvra 

519 

Kshudiaka 

— 

Dasaka 

503 

Kundaka 

— 

Nagadasoka 

495 

Suiatha 

— 

Sisunaga 

471 

Sumitia 

151? 

Kalasoka 

453 



Maha Nanda 

‘ Sumalya ^ 

7 Nandas 

425 


Intel regnum Kautilya, ending 325 


With, legal d to the fiist oi Solar list, Piofessoi Wilson lemaiks, 
that “ Sakya is no donht the name of the authoi or revivei of Budd- 
hism, hut IS out of place, as he was the son and not the fathei of 
Suddhodana ” ^ This, howevei, is only one of the numerous instances 
m which the grandson takes his grandfather’s name, and which is an 
inter minable cause of confusion in Indian chionological inquiries ^ 
Gautama, as we know, never ascended the throne, hut devoted himself 
to his religious duties, hut his son Eatula succeeded his grandfather 
In like manner, the Piasenajit in the list is not the cousin and com- 
panion of Buddha, but the grandson, or grand-nephew of that earlier 
king of the same name Sumitia, the last name mentioned in the 
Bhagavat Puiana, seems to have ascended the thione about 451 
There are no exact dates foi hxmg this event, and with him peiished 
the long line of Solai monaichs, who, for more than twenty-six cen- 
tuiies — ^if oui chronology is collect — had influenced in so marked a 
mannei the destinies of India 

It was during the leigii of Kalasoka, the eleventh king of this 
dynastj^ that the second convocation was held, 100 years after the 
Nirvana This, too, it has recently become the fashion to doubt The 
accounts, howevei, in the ‘ Mahawanso,’ and the pointed mode in which 
it IS lefened to in the Burmese annals, seem siifiEicient to settle the 
point Like Vijaya’s landing in Ceylon on the day of BudOha’s 
Nirvana, Piome is said to have been founded 113, the year of 


^ Yi&hnu Pmaua p 10 1 

- ‘Joiuual of the Royal At.i.ilic Societj,’ \ol i\ (N S ) p S5 
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this convocation ^ They must have helievcd stiongly, oi they would 
not have attempted the adjustment 

As hefoie mentioned, we have neithei buildings, noi coins, noi 
inscriptions belonging to this period, noi indeed any material facts that 
would enable us to verify the chronological data It is, howevei, so 
near the tune when these became abundant, that it does not seem 
unieasonable to hope that some such evidences may turn up Till 
something is found, the absence of all such materials must lemaiii as a 
cuiious piece of evidence legaiding the important influence that the 
contact of the nations of the West had on the aits and civilization of 
India at the time 


Maurya, Songa, and Kanwa Dynasties 


Chronology 


Mauiija Dynasty, 130 yeats 


Chaudiagupta 

B c 

325 

Birabisaia 

301 

Asoka 

276 

Suyasas 

240 

Dasaiatha 

2309 

Sangata 

2209 

Indrapabta 

2129 

Somasainian 

210 

Sasadhaimati 

203 

Viihadiatha 

195 

Sunga Dy)iasty, 112 years 

Piishpamitia 

188 

Agmmitia 

152 

Suiyoshtha 

144 

Vasuimtia 

137 

Badiaka, oi Aidiaka 

129 

Pulindaka 

127 

Gliosliavasii 

124 

Vajiamitia 

121 

Bhagavata 

112 

Devabhuti 

88 

Kanwa Dynasty, 15 7jea)s 

Vasudeva 

76 

Bhumumtia 

67 

Naiayana 

53 

Sus u man 

41 

,, died 

31 


Biildings 

Hatlii Gumpha, Pdayagm 

Caves at Baiabhai, Insciiptions, Lab, 

Cave at Baiabhai 

Cave at Bbaja ’ 

Caves at Udayngni 
Rail at Bhiiihiit 

Cave at Bedsa 
Caves 9 and ] 2, Ajiinta 
Chaitya Cave, Nassick 

Cave at Kaili 

Raj Ram cave, Udayagui’ 


The chronology of these three dynasties, as recorded in the Pui anas, 
m.iy admit of some adjustment in detail , but the whole is so lea- 


' Ciawfuid’b ‘Embassy to A\a,’ vol n p 277 
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sonable and consistent that it can haidly be to any gieat extent 
The whole, too, is now found to be so peifectly in accoid with the 
aiclntectuie of then age, and with such insciiptions as have been 
found, that I see no leason whatevei foi doubting its geneial 
coiiectness 

The caidinal point on which the whole hinges is the twelfth 
yeai of Asoka’s leign aftei his consociation — the sixteenth fiom his 
inauguiation In that yeai he published his loclc-cut edicts, in which 
he mentions his allies, Antiochus and Antigonus, Ptolemy (Phila- 
delphus}, Magas (of Cyiene), and Alexandei (of Macedonia) As it 
happens, all these five names aie mentioned togethei in Justin’s 
abiidgment of Tiogus Pompeius (xxvi 2, 3 and xxvii 1), though 
without giving any date As Magas, howevei, died b c 257, and the 
only yeai in which all five weie alive togethei was either that j'^eai oi 
the piecedmg, we may safely assume that the sixteenth of Asoka 
was BG 256 01 B c 257 If that is so, it seems impossible to bring 
down the date of the accession of Chandiagupta to a time moie 
modem than one oi two ycais aftei b c 325 The Ceylonese annals 
allow him thiity-foui yeais,^ but oui knowledge of what happened in 
India in Alexandei ’s time foibids any such extension On the othei 
hand, his accession happening in the year, oi the yeai attei, the 
defeat of Poius, is not exactly what we would expect fiom the 
context , but there is nothing, so fai as I know, to controvert it 

Even if it were not so certain as it appears to be from the state- 
ments lust quoted, there can be no doubt that the chionology of this 
period can easily be settled from the numerous inscriptions found in 
the lock-cut excavations quoted in the table, as well as from coins 
and other materials that exist These dynasties thus become a fixed 
star ting-point for all oui inquiries, either backwards or forwards 


Andka, or Andrabritya Dynasty 


Guronology 



BC 

Sipiaka 

31 

Krishna 

AD 8 

Satakaini I 

10 

Puinotsauga 

28 

Siivaswami 

46 


* ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vu p 261, ‘Journal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ vol xn p 232 , 
Ounningham’s ‘ Archseological Eepoits,’ 


Buildings 


Gave at Nassick 
South gateway, Sanchi 
Gaves 10 and 1 1 Ajunta 


vol V p 20, &c , &c 

“ ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vi p 714 
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A\dra, or Andrabritya Dynasty — continued 

OHRONOLOG'i I Buildings 


Satakaim II 

A D 64 

Saka Era established a d 79 

Lambodara 

120 

Nahapana cave, Nassick 

Apitaka 

138 

Sanglia 

150 


Satakaim III 

168 

j Eiidia Dama, budge inscription, a d 151 

Skandkasivati 

186 

Miigendia 

193 


Kiintalaswati 

196 


Swatikaina 

201 


Pulomavit 

205 


G 01 aksbaswasn 

241 


Hala 

266 


Mantalaka 

271 


Pui India sena 

276 


Smdaia 

381 


Eajadaswati 

6 ms 


Sivaswati 

284 


Gautamiputin. 

312 

Gupta Eia established a d 319 , cave at 
Nassick, oiitei lail Amiavati 

Vasitlii put) a 

333 


Pulomat 

335 


Sivasii 

363 


Skandaswati 

370 


Yajnasii 

377 

Cave at Nassick 

Vijaya 

406 

Gieat cave Kcnheii 

Chandiasn 

412 


Pulomat 

422 


„ died 

429 



01 436 

Caves 16, 17, and 19 Ajimta 


Foi this dynasty, as foi the pieceding thiee, we are dependent on 
the Puianas, bnt its chionology, like theiis, is so leasonahle and so 
consistent with what we learn fiom othei souices that I see no 
leason whatevei foi doubting its geneial coiiectness Thoie aic 
slight disci epancies, of couise, not only as to names hut as to the 
duiation of this dynast}’’ in the ditfeient Puianas Thus the Vishnu 
Puiana, accoiding to Wilson, enumeiates thiity kings, leigmng 456 
ycais, the Vayu and Bhagavat the same The Matsya gives only 
twenty-nine kings, hut makes them leign 460 yeais, hut none of 
them give all the names, noi does the addition of the longest list 
ovtend heyond 435 yeais ^ The Avhole, fiom Chandiagupta to tho 
last, aio also added togethei (p 232), and make up 751 yeais, oi 
hiinging the last of the Andias do'wn to A d 426 The actual fixation 
ot these dates will piohahly he found in Nassick cave insciiptions 
Tvo of these heai dates one, apparently in the leign of Puloniavi, 


‘ \\ il o'l \ ibluiu Pm ina,’ Sctond lAlition, \ol iv p 200, ‘■cc also p 212 
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01 Padma, is dated nineteen fiom an unspecified eia, the otliei is in 
the twenty-foiuth yeai of the “ modem eia,” and the act lecoided is, 
appaiently, hy oidei of Gautamiputia ^ As it is, howevei, almost 
ceitain that the Gupta eia, o 319, was established in the leign of 
the last-named king, it seems piobable that when these insciiptions 
aie moie caiefully examined than they hitheito have been, they will 
fiv these leigns with even gieatei ceitainty than we obtain fiom 
the Puianic dates, the one element of unceitainty being that the 
new eia does not seem to be dated eithei fioin the accession ot the 
king 01 fiom any gieat event, but foui cycles of sixty yeais, oi 240 
} eais fiom the Saka eia it was intended to supeisede ^ 

Howovei this may be settled, it cannot distuib eithei the initial 
01 the final dates of this dynasty, noi affect to a gieatei extent than 
say ten oi twelve yeais the peiiod of 751, which extended fiom the 
accession of Chandiagupta to the final oveithiow of the Andias in oi 
about AD 426 

This being so, it is evident that these foui dynasties foim the 
backbone of oui medijeval chionology of India to which all minoi 
events must be fitted, and foitunately most of them do so without 
any difficulty It was the gieat peiiod of Buddhist supiemacy in 
India Theie weie, it is tiue, Buddhists in India befoie Asoka, but 
they weie then only a sect, and Buddhism was a leligion foi two 
cen tunes aftei the fall of the Andias It was then, howevei, a 
stiuggling faction The modem flindii leligion was giadually 
laising its head uiidei the Gupta and Ujjain piinces, and in the 8th 
century it supeiseded Buddhism in most paits of India 

A gieat pait of the unceitainty that of late yeais has ciept into 
the chionology of this peiiod is owing to the neglect with which 
these dynasties have been tieated by modem inyestigatois This 
has aiisen piincipally fiom the extieine laiity of then coins, while it 
has been piincipally fiom numismatic leseaiches that piogicss has 
been made in the elucidation of many daik passages ot Indian 
histoiy Coinage was, howevei, a most distinctly foieign impoita- 
tion into India The Bactiian Gieeks weie the coineispni excellence, 
and it IS thiough then coins, and those only, that complete lists of 
then kings down to 130 bc have been compiled It is only fiom 
then coins also that we know the names of the baibaiian kings who 
succeeded them, oi those of the Sah langs, who appeal next in oui 


* ‘Journal Bombay Bianch of the' citliei of these figiucs maj be empkned 
Bojal Asiatic Society,’ ^ol v p 42 and > m comeiting \eais of tlie Cluisfim I’la 
47 I into those of the Saka oi B ill iblu, oi 

- As the commencement of this eia is ' Gupta Samiats Tliroughout this woik 
not coincident iMtli tlie }eais i\e cmploi, I ha\c used tlie 1 ilUr figure as th it mori. 
but about half-wa} between 78 and 70, gentralh in use 
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list But the four dynasties fiom Chandiagupta to Chandiasri weie ^ 
of native kings, who had only indnectly, if at all, come in contact 
with the Gieeks, and had nevei leaint the ait of coining, oi, at least, 
used it to a sufficient extent to enable us to identify then names or 
succession fiom then coins Their caves, and the inscriptions with 
which they covered their walls, are fast supplying the information 
then coins, if they had existed, would have afforded , hut the investi- 
gation has not been taken up by those who have the eai of the public 
to the same extent as the numismatists Enough, however, has been 
clone to show that the materials exist foi establishing the history of 
these dynasties on a sure basis , and when this is done from inscrip- 
tions combined with architecture, the results are more satisfactory 
than when dependent on numismatic evidence alone 


Sah Kings of Saueastra 



Coin Dates 

A D 


Coin Dates 

AD 

Nahapana 

79 

— 

Yu a Daman 

— 

— 

Ushavadata 

— 

— 

Isvaia Datta 

— 

— 

Swami Ohastana 

— 

— 

Vijaya Sah 

170 

249 

Jaya Dama 

— 

— 

Damajata Sir 

— • 

— 

Jiva Dama 

— 

— 

Eudia Sah 

197 

276 

Eudia Daman 

72 

151 

Visva Sinha 

— 

— 

Eudra Sinha 

102 

181 

Atii Daman 

— 

— 

Eudia Sah 

101 

183 

Yisva Sah 

200 

279 

Sii Sah 

— 

— 

22 Eudia Sinha 

270 

— 

Sangha Daman 

— 

— 

Asa Daman 

271 

280 

Daman Sah 

144 

223 

Swami Eudia Sah 

292 

371 > 

Yasa Daman 

— 

— 

Swami Eudia Sah II 

— 

— 

Damajata Sii 

— 

— 





The evidence on which the dates in the above list are founded is 
in curious contrast with that on which those of the previous dynasties 
rest It IS almost wholly numismatic The foundei of the dynasty, 
Nahapana, describes himself as the viceroy oi satrap of King Kshah- 
aiata,^ certainly a foieigner, who conqueied the countiy and held it 
in subjection foi nearly 300 years 

The one point that interests us heie is to asceitain from what 
era the dates on the coins aie to be calculated When I previously 
wrote on the subject,^ I felt inclined to adopt a suggestion that 
Nahapana was the foundei of the era known afterwards as that of 


* This list IS abstracted pimcipally 
flora one m vol viii p 27, ‘Joninal 
Bombay Bianch of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society,’ quoting only sncb dates as ap- 
peal certain The earlier names aie taken 
trom a paper by Bhau Daji vol ix p 243 


of the same journal 

- ‘Journal Bombay Branch ot the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ vol v p 49 
® ‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic So- 
ciety,’ vol IV (N S ) p 129 
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A^iciamaditya, bc 56 I did this piincipally hecanso I felt coitam 
that 110 king of that name leigned in the fiisi; centuiy b c , and I 
could discovei no event occuiiing about that time so impoitant as 
to deseive to he commemoiated by an eia 

On the othei hand, a foioign conquest and the foundation of a 
new dynasty weie just such events as would be so celebiated , and, 
jicndiug fuithei evidence, this assumjition seemed to account foi 
Avhat was othei wise inexplicable in the foundation of this eia Since 
then, howe^el, a moie caieful studj'- of Riidia Daman’s Budge in- 
sciiption,^ and the ai chitectui al evidence detailed in the pieceding 
pages, have convinced me that such a theoiy was untenable The 
Budge inscription is dated in the yeai 72, fiom the same eia fiom 
which all the coins of these kings aie dated In it he boasts “ that, 
aftei tivice conqueiing the Sata Kami, Loid of Dakshinapatha, he 
did not completely destioy him on account of then neai con- 
nexion, and thus obtained glory ” And ho boasts of conqueiing, 
among othei countiies, Anupa, Saiiiastia, Asva Kutcha, Kukuia, 
Apaianta, &c - 

A little fuithei on in oui history, Gautamiputia, in whoso 
leign the eia was established which was aftoiwaids adopted by the 
Guptas and Ballabhis, boasts, in an insciiption in a cave at Kassick, 
that ho had conqueicd, among otheis, all the countiies above enu- 
meiatcd, and as having le-established the gloiy of the Satavahana 
djmasty, and destioy ed the lace ofKhagaiata^ All this leveals a 
state of matteis that will not accoid with the Viciamaditya eia, but 
does peifectly agiee with that of Salivahana 

Assuming that the Sata Kami dynasty is coiiectly lepiesented 
in the Puianas, as enumeiated above, Rudia Dama would, on the 
assumption that the dates weie Samvat, have been leigning ad 16 
(72-56), immediately aftei the establishment of the dynasty, and 
befoie the long and piosiieious leign of Sata Kami II , which could 
baldly have taken place had his family been smitten so eaily in then 
caieei But if we assume that it was a d 151 (79 -j- 72), it would 
coincide wuth the leign of the thud king of that name, and at a 
time when, so fai as we can judge fiom the length of the i eigns, and 
the careless way they aie enumeiated in the Puianas, the foituncs 
of the family weie consideiably depiessed, and it is little moie than 
a centuiy and a half aftei this time that Gautamiputia lestoied the 
foi tunes of his family Had 300 yeais elapsed betw^een these two 
events, the family could haidly evei have attained the position it did 

Anothei point of moie impoitance is, that the dates on the Sah 


* ‘Journal Bomb.iy Bianch of tlic 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol mu p IP) 

- Ibid 


^ Ibid , vol i\ p 23‘5 , see also Bban- 
dailtai, MS tianslation 
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coins fioin wliatevoi oia calculated extend only to 270-271, oi 
doubtfully to 292 * If these aie calculated fiom the Viciania- 
ditya Saiuvat, they must have ceased to loign in au 214, oi at the 
latest A D. 236, and theio would have been no Khagaiatas foi Gauta- 
imputia to humble aftei ad 312 On the othei hand, if calculated 
fioni A D. 79, then final extinction would have been in A d 349, oi at 
latest A D 371 So that, though humbled by Gautamiputia, they 
ovoilap the Gupta oia to some extent, which it seems is almost indis- 
pensable to account for the mode in which the Sah coins oveilaji and 
lun into those of the Gupta sciies, on which Mi Thomas so strongly 
and, it appeals to mo, so coiiectly insists “ 

One of two things seems necessary eithei that the Guptas shall 
bo earned back so as to ovoilap the Sahs, dating eithei fiom the 
Yiciamadityan oi Solucidan oias, oi that tho Sahs be biought down 
so as to ovoilap them, if diiting fiom tho cia bearing then name 
Ml Thomas and Gcnoial Cunningham picfci tlio foimei hj^iothesis 
Foi tho loasons just stated, and othois to be given fnithei on, I feel 
convinced that tho lattoi hypothesis is tho only ono that is in 
accoidanco wnth tho facts ot tho caso as wo now know them 

This substitution ot the Saka cia foi tho Samvat bungs what we 
know of tho histoiy, with what wo loam fiom tho inscnptions, and 
gathei tiom tho coins, so complotcl)’’ into accoidanco, that I can haidly 
doubt now that it is tho coiicct view of tho mattei, and certainly 
moie in accoidanco ivith tho tacts Ilian that I pieviously adopted 


Gup'ras 

Although tho Puianas conduct us in so leasonable and satis- 
factory a mannei to tho end of tho Andiabiitya dynasty, then 
guidance forsakes us thoio Altei that, all tho subsequent con- 
tempoiaiy dynasties weio thrown into hotch-pot to use a legal 
expiession and a system of fiaud and falsification commenced which 
is the reproach of Indian history It is not, howevei, difficult to see 
the causes of this new and monstrous invention For six centuiies 
and a half Buddhism had leigmed supreme in India, and the system 
of the Brahmans, though probably nevei extinct, was at least sub- 
dued and subordinate With the decline of the Audi as this state of 
affairs was altered The Guptas, who immediately succeeded them, 
are shown, both by then coins and inscnptions, to have been followers 


^ ‘Journal Bombay Biancli of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society,’ vol via p 28 
- Essay on the Sah Kiu^s of Saiiiastia, 
‘Joumal of the Rojal Asiatic Society,’ 


\ol xii p 16 . and ‘ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol xviv p 
503 , see also Thomas’s ‘Piinsop,’ \ol ii 
p 95 
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of Vislmii aaid Siva/ and tlieii buildings at Eiuii tell tbe same 
stoiy “ 

Though the Guptas may have inaugui ated the new system, it was 
by the gieat Viciamaditya of IJjjam that it was established, a d 515- 
550 He did foi the new lebgion what Asoha had done foi Buddhism 
some seven and a half cen tunes befoie his time He made a state 
leligion in India, and established it so fiimly that little moie than 
a centuiy aftei his death it seems to have supeiseded Buddhism 
altogethei It is in his leign, appaiently, that the Puianic system 
was invented not that the Puianas weie wiitten oi all the falsifica- 
tions of histoiy invented in his day, but a commencement was then 
made, and by the 10th oi 1 Ith centuiy of oui eia it was bi ought 
to the complete peifection of fiaud in which it is now found 

One of the fiist necessities of the new s 3 ’-stem was to thiow back 
the peiiod when India was Buddhist, and to place a gulf between 
them and then succcssois To effect this, the Puianas eniimeiate 
the following “ Aftei these” (the Andiabiityas) “ vaiious laccs will 
leign — seven Abhiias, ten Gaidabhdas, sixteen Sakas, eight Yavanas, 
fouiteen Tushaias, thuteen Mandas, eleven Mannas oi llunas”’-- 
seventy-mne piinces will be soveieigns of the eaith foi 1399 j’-eais 
Then eleven Pauias will be kings foi 300 yeais, when they aie 
destioyed, Kailakila Yavanas will be kings, the chiefs of whom will 
be Yindhya Sacti, &c — 106 j^eais” Aftei vaiious otheis “The 
nine Nagas ^vlll leign in Padmavati, ICantipuia, and Mathuia, and 
the Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to Piyaga ” ^ Although 
we cannot identify all these dynasties with ceitainty, we know, at 
all events, that, instead of succeeding one anothei duiing moie than 
2000 yeais, they weie aU moie oi less contempoiaiy — eeitainly that 
none ivere earliei than the Gupta eia (a d 319)— and that none of 
them survived Yiciamaditya (ad 550) The Sakas and Mannas, 
or Hunas, may be those destioyed by him, but of this heieafter 
The Vindhya Sachs weie contempoiaiy with the Guptas, and the 
Gaidabhilas aie somehow connected with Bahiam Gam the Sassaman , 
and otheis we lecognise dimly, but thej^aie not sufficiently impoitant 
to be discussed heie 


Of aU these the most important aie the Guptas, and fortunately 
then date is one of the most clearly established facts in medneval 


Indian chronolog}' ® 

* Thomas’s edition of ‘Piinsep,’ vol i 
p 212, et seqq , see also p 365, et seqq 
- ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vii p 63 1 
® The Vishnu Piiiana has Maunas the 
Vayu and Matsya, Hunas WiPon’s 


Vishnu Putana,’ vol iv p 209 
‘ Wilson’s ‘Vishnu Puiana,’ vol iv 
pp 201-218 

•' I need hardly say that this is not 
uiiivoi sally admitted by Indian aichaeolo- 
gists Si me ludeed of the most eminent 
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Dynasty 


Coins and 

Dates on iNSCiur'iioNS 


Sn 01 Eaja Gupta — 

]\raliaiaja Gbatotkaoha — 

M E adbiiaja Cbandia Gupta I 82,93+319 = 


„ Samudra „ — 

„ Obaudia Gupta II — 

„ Kumaia „ 121+ „ = 

„ Skanda „ 130,137,111,110+,,= 

MabencEa a iniuor — 

Mabaiaja Sii Ilastiiia 103+ „ = 

Eaja Buddlia lGo+ „ = 

M E adbiiaja Toiamana 1S2+ „ = 


401, 412 Caves IG to 
20 Ajuuta Build- 
ings at Eiun 


413 

149, 15G, 460, 4Gr) 


482 

481 

501 


The tlnce la&t named can haidlybe consideicd as belonging to the 
gieat dynasty, though they date fiom the same eia, and the two fiist 
weie compaiatively insignificant chaiactcis It was only Chandia 
C4npta I, AD 401, who assumed the title of Mahaiaja adliiiaja, 
and founded the gieatness of his laco on the luins of that of the 
Andiabiityas 

In addition to the above chionology, compiled fiom coins and dated 
insciiptions, Majoi Watson has lecently supplied a most impoitant 
item to then histoiy fiom wiitten lecoids existing in Gujeiat. 

Fiom this we leain that Ohaudia Gupta II leigncd twenty-thiee 
yeais aftei the conquest of Sauiastia by lus son, that Kumaia Pal 
Giqita leigned twenty yeais, and that Skanda Gupta succeeded him, 
but lost Sauiastia by the leboUion of his Senapati Bhataika, the 
foundei of the Ballablii family Two yeais aftei this event Skanda 


among them place tbe Guptas considei- 
ably eailiei My couviction, bowcvei, is 
that they nevei nould bavo done so, bad 
it not been that tbcy place a mistaken 
confidence on a passage in a foieign 
author of tbe lltb centmy, tiauslated by 
Eemusat to tbe following eflcct “ Quant 
au Goupta Kala (eio des Gouptas), on 
entend pai le mot Goupta des gens qui, 
dit-on, etaient mecbants et puissants, et 
I’ue qui poite leur nom est Tepoquc do 
leui exteimmation Appaiemment Bal- 
labba suivit immediatement les Gouptas, 
cai I’ere des Gouptas commence aussi I’au 
241 de I’eie de Saca ” (‘ Journal Asia- 
tique,’ 4me sene, tom iv p 286 ) 

Albiiuni, fiom whom tbiq passage is 
taken, lived at tbe couit of Mabmud of 
Gbazui, in tbe lltb centuiy, and was 
learned beyond bis compeeis in tbe 
learning of tbe Hmdus He collected 


facts and dates witb industijq and le- 
coided tbem faitbtully But be would 
ba\o been a magician if lie could have 
umavclled tbe tangled mesbcs v itb wbicb 
tbe Hindus bad puiposoly obsciued tbeii 
cbionology, and could bavo seen tbiougb 
all tbe falsifications imented si\ ceutu- 
nes eailiei We could not do so now 
without the aid of coins, dated msciip- 
tions, and buildings None of these weie 
available in bis day, and iiitbout then 
aid, tbe wondei is, not that be blundeied 
in bis inductions, but that lie went so 
neai tbe tiutb as be did His facts and 
figuies aie valuable, and may generally 
be lelied upon His mode of putting 
tbem togetbei and bis inductions aie, as 
geneially, woitbless — not fiom any fault 
of bis, but because they bad been pui- 
posely falsified b}^ those who piesented 
them to him 
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Gupta died, and, as we aie mfoimed, “ at tins time tlie Gupta lace 
weie detluoned by foieign luvadeis ” ^ 

The eia fioin which these dates aie taken nevei appealed to me 
doubtful, and this confiims moie and moie the conviction that it 
was fioni the eia that beais then name, a n 319 It could not be 
fiom the Saka eia, as has geneially been assumed, fiom the fact that 
A 11m nm asseits that the eia that beais then name, was “ appaiently 
that of then destiuction,^ because in that case Skanda Gupta must 
have lived and leigned foi ninety-foui yeais in addition to the sixteen 
we alieady know, fiom insciiptions, ho occupied the thione A leign 
of 110 yeais seems impossible, and, if it is not so, it seems ceitaiiii 
toi the leasons stated in my pievious papei, that the Gupta eia, 319, 
IS that fiom which then coins and insciiptions aie dated 

Besides this, theie is an inscnj)tion on the lock at Junaghai, en- 
giaved by the same Skanda, the last of the gieat Guptas This was 
not tianslated by Piinsep, though a copy of it was in his hands befoio 
his last illness ^ Ilad- ho lived to tianslato it, my impiession is that 
the contioveisy as to the age ot the Guptas nevei would have aiiseii 
— its evidence seems so absolute Be tins as it may, it nevei appeal ed, 
so far as I know, in a complete foim and tianslated, till this was 
accomplished by the late Bhau Daji in the sixth volume of the Bom- 
bay Journal of 1862 In it we have thiee dates— Ihe Sadaisana lake is 
said to have burst its banks in 130, to have been lepaned in 137, and 
a temple to Vishnu built m 138, and twice it is lepeatcd “ coxmhng 
/) oni ihe ex a of ihe Guptas ” (Guptasya Kala) The stone is worn wheie 
the middle date occiiis, but theie is just space enough foi theso woids 
The same king, on the Kuhaon jiiUai, dates his insciiption in 141,^ 
but without mentioning the eia, which seems to have been so usual 
in Bengal as not to lequiie being specihed 

Besides this, the 146 ® yeais fiom 819, xvhich we know fiom then 
dated insciijitions that they leigned, is just the inteival that is 
lequiied to fill up the gap between the Ballabhis and their eia which 
they adopted on usuipmg the inheiitance of the Guptas, two yeais 
befoie Skanda Gupta’s death ® 

One othei point of cousideiableimpoitance to Indian histoiy which 
aiises fiom the fixation of this date (a t> 4h5-70) foi the destiuction 
of the Guptas is, that it was almost ceitaiiily the White Huns who 
weie the “ foieign invadeis ” that struck the blow that stopped then 


’ ‘ Indian Antiquaiy,’ vol n p 312 
^ ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ senes iv vol iv 
p 285 

* ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vii p 63-1 

‘ Thomas’s ‘ Piinsep,’ i p 250 

* Tins date is fiom an unpublished 


copper-plate giant, in the possession of 
Gen Cunningham, and is in addition to 
the thiee otheis of the same leign quoted 
in my previous papei, p 112 
® ‘ Indian Antiquaiy,’ vol ii p 312 , 
see also vol in p 344 
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caieei At least, wo loam fiom Cosmas Indicopleustes, wilting seventy 
yeais aftei this time, that the Huns weie a poweiful nation in the 
noith of India in his day, and we may infei, from what he says of 
them, had been settled theie some tune ^ 

On the Bhitaii Lat, Bhan Baji reads — somewhat doubtfully, it 
must be confessed — the fact thatSkanda Gupta had fought, appaiently 
with success, against the Iliinas - But the gieat point is that it was 
just about this time that the White Huns broke loose and extended 
then incursions east and west, so that there is not only no inipioba- 
bility of then being the “foreign invaders” alluded to, but every 
likelihood they were so No one, indeed, can, I believe, with the 
knowledge we now possess, lead Do Gnignes’ chapter on the White 
Huns,^ without jieiceiving that it contains the key to the solution of 
many mysterious passages in Indian history It is true India is not 
mentioned there, but fiom the time of Bahrain Gaui in 420, till the 
defeat of Feio^e in 47o, the Poisiaiis were waging an internecine 
Avar with these Iluns, and nothing can be more likely than that 
the varying fortunes of that struggle should force them to seek the 
alliance of the then poweiful Guptas, to assist them against then 
common foe 

Precisely the same impression is conveyed by Avhat is said by 
Feiishta and the Persian histoiiaiib * of the history of that time 
Nothing can now, however, bo more easily intelligible than the visit 
of Bahiam Gain to India Avhen first attacked by the White ITuns 
Ills maiiiage Avith an Indian ( ^ Gupta) princess of Canougo, the tri- 
bute 01 assistance claimed byPcioze and his successors on the Persian 
throne, are all easily explicable, on the assumption that the two nations 
Aveie at that time engaged in a struggle against a common enemy 
This, too, explains the mention of the Shah in Shahi on Saraiidia 
Gupta’s Allahabad inscription ® Hence, too, the decided Persian 
influence on the gold coinage of the Canouge Guptas, ° and the innu- 
nieiable Sassanian coins of that period found in all parts of the north 
of India ’ In all this the Sassanians seem insejDaiably mixed with 
the Guptas The Persians, hoAvevei, came eventually Auctoiious out 
of the war The great Guptas Aveie struck doAvn at some date between 
465-70, 01 A'eiy shortly afterwards The struggle, however, was 
apparently continued for some time longer by a subordinate branch of 


' ‘Topogiaphia Chiistiaiia,’ lib \i p 
338, edit Pans, 1707 
= ‘Journal Bombay Biancli of the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society,’ vol x p 60 
^ ‘Histone des Huns,’ vol i pait ii 
bb IV pp 325, et seqq 

^ Malcolm’s ‘Peisia,’ vol i p 118, 
Biiggs’s tianslatioii of Feiislita, introd 


Ixxvii et seqq , Dow’s tianslatiou, p 13 
® ‘Jouiual of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol vi 1837, p 963, also 
Thomas’s ‘ Piinsep,’ vol i p 23-1 

® Ibid , vol V iilates 36 and 37 , also 
Thomas’s ‘Piinsep,’ vol i p 277, plate 23 
^ Thomas’s Piinsep, aoI i p 107, et 
passim 
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then successois, inasmuch as we leain fiom an insciiption found at 
Aphsai in Behar/ that the fouith of that dynasty, Dainodara G-upta, 
“ successfuBy encounteied, at the battle of Maushaii, the fieice army 
of the Western Huns ” This event may have stopped the caieei of 
the Huns in India, in which case it could not well have taken place 
befoie the yeai 535, when Cosmas Indicopleustes is supposed to have 
wiitten his ‘ Topographia Christiana but it is by no means cleai 
that he was not describing events that took place when he was himself 
in India some time pieviously But be this as it may, it brings us to 
the time when the battles of Koiui of which moie heieafter and 
Maushaii freed India from the Sakas and Hunas, who had long held hei 
in hated subjection As I shall piesently attempt to show, it appeals 
to me haidly doubtful that these two battles weie fought between 524 
and 544, and they thus fix one of the most important epochs in me- 
diaival Indian history Indeed, so near each other are these two events 
in date, that I sometimes feel almost inclined to fancy they may be 
only different names for the same battle At all events, they almost 
certainly represent parts of the same campaign which freed India in 
that age from the Yavanas, and that it was to commemorate the 
glories of these struggles that the Viciamaditya Samvat was insti- 
tuted This expulsion of the Yavanas was, too, the first seiious blow 
that was struck at Budfihist supremacy, and from the effects of which 
it never afterwards completely recovered 


Ballabhi 

Dates 

Bhataika Senapati 
Dhaiasena „ 

Dionasmha 
Dliiuvasena Maliaiaja 
Dhaiapatta 
Gnhasena 
Siidhaia Sena 
Siladitya I 
Oliaiagnba I 
Siidhara Sena II 
Dhruvasena II 
Siidharaseua III 
Siladitya II 
Charagiiha II 
Siladitya ITT 
Siladitya Musalli 


Dynasty 


r Inscriptions 

A D 


465 01 470 

— 

1 Cotem Viciamaditya, 

1 

1 Dynasty 

of Ujjain, 



470 to 550 

272 

591 

— Cotem Hiouen Thsang 

35b 

675 

400 

718 


‘ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ 1.SG6, p 273 See also Cun- 


ningham’s ‘ Aichaaological Eepoits,’ vol 
ill p 136 
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Howevei mistaken Albnuni may be in his dates, theie is little 
doubt that he is qiute coiiect in his statement to the eftect that 
“L’eie de Ballabha est posteiieuie a celle de Saca de 241 ans Appa- 
remment Ballabha suivit immediatement les Gouptas, cai I’eie des 
Gouptas commence aussi 241 de Fere de Saca ” ^ This we leain also, 
with the paiticulais how it hajipened, fiom Colonel VV^atson’s account 
of the tiansaction while Colonel Tod’s celebiated Puttun Somnath 
insciiption makes it also certain that the Ballabhi eia commenced a d 
319^ This being so, it seems difficult to undeistand why the eia should 
have been called that of Ballabhi as well as that of the Guptas, 
unless it weie that it was adopted by the fiist-named dynasty, and 
that they dated fiom it their acts and insciiptions, which aie ex- 
tiemely numeious There may be reasons why this should bo 
otheiAvise , but, though the point has been geneially and fieicely 
contested by eminent Indian chionologists, I fail to appieciato the 
aiguments biought forwaid in favoui of eithei the Viciamaditya 
01 Saka eias,^ and look upon then own era (ad 319) as ceitainiy 
the one fiom which all the Gupta inscriptions aie dated 

My impression is, that this would never have been considered 
doubtful but for an incautious statement by Colonel Tod that Bal- 
labhi was destroyed by the Paithians a d 524,^ in the leign of a 
Siladitya, its last king Its inhabitants weie, according to this 
account, slaughtered with the usual romantic incidents , but after a 
while a remnant established themselves in Sidhapoie, and finally 
built a uew capital, which they called Anhilwaiia 

The utter falsity of the information so supplied to Colonel Tod 
IS proved by the fact that when Ballabhi was visited by Iliouon 
Thsang, 116 years aftei its reputed destruction, he found it not only 
standing, and neither Sidhapoie noi Anhilwaria thought of, but the 
old cajntal still remaining one of the richest and most prosperous 
cities of India, and its king one of the three greatest kings of noithein 
India The king’s name was Dhiuvapatou, and he was a nephew oi 
grand nephew of Siladitya of Malwa, and the son-in-law of Siladitya, 
the leigning king of Canouge ® Lastly, we have the dates in copper 
plates of a Dhiuvaseua, one in 310 -f- 319 = 629, the other 322 -f- 


* ‘Journal Abiatique,’ line se'rie, tom 
i\ p 2S0 

- ToeVa ‘ Auuala of Rajputaua,’ \oI i 

p 801 

^ L i-ou’a ‘ Iiul Alt’, \ol n p 752, et 
to t)S7 , Do\\aoii, ‘Journal of the 
ItiA ll AalltlO bucitl} ’ (N fe), \ol 1 p 
2lT,<t ui'i , Thom la’-, ‘ I’rui^cp,’ \ol i p 
27o-^7b , Cunmii^'h uii’a Arth cological 
Utpir, \ul 111 !> 5o llihu Iltjiiiilra 
MoUi, J..ura ll ni tiu A'-i uie .''ociitj 


of Bengal,' vol xliii j) 372, Ac , Ac 
■* ‘Annals,’ vol i p 21G, ci seq^i At 
p ‘230 ho quotes anothei account, winch 
places the clestiuclion of the Ballabhi 
era at 305, instead ot 205, as in the pic- 
Mous statement These are cMdciitly 
cleiical criois It he had found another 
105, it would probably have been concct 
withm a year or so — 105-}-.>l'J = 72t 
* ‘Vie et Voyages,’ pp 20b, 251, 2b0, 
litlation-,,’ Ac , \ol ii p IbJ 
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319, 01 641,^ the veiy yeai that Ilioiien TLsang met him at Allahabad, 
if we assume them dated fiom the Ballahhi Samvat 

It would he satisfactoiy if we could deteimine the date of the 
destiuction of Ballahhi with piecision, as it is oue of these events 
that maik an epoch in Indian histoiy It was one of the concluding 
acts of the old diama that closed the mediaeval jieiiod of Indian 
histoiy, and usheied in the daik ages which lasted moie than two 
eentuiies fiom that time 

The mateiials foi this haidly exist at present, though it may he 
appioximated VVe have numerous insciiptions of this dynasty, dated 
310, 326, 338, 348, &c ,2 oi A n 629, 645, 657, 667 lespectively, if the 
figuies aie all coriectly lead, which is not quite cleai , and lastly. 
Ml Buigess lepoits one dated 400, or a d 719, belonging to the last 
Siladitya, and consequently aj)pioaching veiy neaily to the event 
Two accounts aie cuiient as to the mode in which the destruction 
was elfected one, that it was caused by an earthquake, which may 
have happened at any time,^ the othei (by Tod), that the city was 
destioyed by the Paithians If it was by a foieign foe, it could only 
have been by the Mahomedans They weie on the Indus in stiength 
in 22 llegiia,"^ 01 a d 644, 01 before Hiouen Thsang had left India, 
and no foieignei could have crossed the Indus or attacked Ballahhi 
after that time, or for ^ome years before it, without being noticed by 
Mahomedan historians They lemained there in stiength till aftei 
Mahomed Kasim, 711-715,^ and it was to him that I was at one time 
inclined to ascribe the destruction If, however, Mi Burgess’s date 
is correct, his death was three years too eaily But I do not think 
it at all impiobable that Ballabhi is one of the cities — Baius and 
Uzain— said to be plundeied by Junaid in a d 725 01 726 ® Baius 
looks very like Baioach, and IJzain is almost certainly Ujjain — but 
whether Maliba is Ballahhi, I must leave others to determine 

All the accounts agree that Aubilwaiia Puttun was founded 
Samvat 802, or A D 746,’ which may be correct within a year 01 two , 
but from the accounts we have, it is clear that an inteival of fiom 
twenty to thirty years must have elapsed between the two events, 
duiing which the inhabitantb of the destioyed city sought refuge at 
Punchastii and Sidhapoie before they undeitook the building of then 
new capital If, theiefoie, we assume 725 as the date of the destruc- 
tion of Ballahhi, we shall probably not eir more than a year 01 two 
either way 

The earliest date of this family yet discovered is one on a coppei- 


‘ ‘Jomnal Bombay Bianch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ vol viii p 245 
- Ibid , vol Yiii p 245 
^ Foibes’ ‘ Kas IMala,’ vol 1 p 18 , 
Tod, ‘ Aiiuals,’ ^ ol 1 p 2’30 


Elliot, ‘Histoiians of India,’ vol 1 
P 417 ® Loc cit , 432, ei beqq 

® Loc at , 441-42 

^ ‘Eas Mala,’ vol 1 p 24. Tod’s 
‘Tiavols,’ p 14‘J 
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plate of Dhaiasena II , 'which has heon lead by Piofessoi Bhan- 
daikai as 272/ oi, accoiding to the views heie adopted, 5'Jl It is 
haidly piobable that any much eailiei will bo lound, ioi it must be 
home in mind that though the Ballabhis wiested the soveieignty of 
Gnjeiat fiom the Guptas two yeais bofoio Skanda’s death (ante, p 
724), neithei the fiist noi second of the laco ventuicd to assume even 
the modest title of Eaja, they weie content to lemain Senapatis, oi 
Geneials The thud calls himself Mahaiaja , but then gieatness 
only culminated in oi about a d 050, when one of them, Sii Dhaia- 
sena III , became Mahaiaja Adhiiaja King ot kings oi Empeioi ot 
Noithem India ^ Ihe leason ot this, as wo shall piesently see, was 
that the family that leally succeeded the Guptas in the place ot 
supieme authoiity in India was that of Ujjani, the second oi thud 
monaich of this lace being the celebiated Yiciamaditya, whose date, 
foi leasons to be given heieattei, seems almost ccitainly to have been 
fiom 515 to 550 Be this as it may, as wo shall piesently see, it 
seems quite ceitain that a gieat Biahmanical levival took place in 
the beginning of the 6th centuij’', which cjiiito oveishadowcd all 
the Budrllust dynasties in noithein India Koi a while these weie 
again eclipsed by a leflex wave of Buddhism, which foi a centuiy 
AD 550-650 — again illumined India It was a last oxpiiing eftoit, 
howevei, and aftei the last-named date it was only a stmggle loi 
existence on the pait of the Buddhists, and in anothei centuiy they 
aie known no lougei in those cential countiies wheie they had so 
long leigned supieme 


' ‘Journal Bombay Biancli ot tlio 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol \ p 70 


- ‘Journal ot tbo Asiatic Society ot 
Bengal,’ vol \u p 972 
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OhALUKYA DYNASriES 


AVestekn Branch 
Capital Kalyan 

1 Jaya Smha Vijayaclitya 

2 Eaja Smlia, Rana Raga, Visliu.ii 

Vaidhana 

3 Vijayaditya II 

4 Pulakesi, a d 489 

5 Kiitti Vaima I 

6 Mangalisa 

7 Satyasiaya began to leign 609 


8 Amaia 

9 Aditya 

10 Vikiamaditya I 

11 Vmayaditya, yuddba Malla, began 

to leign A n 680 

12 Vijayaditya III began to leign A v 

695 

13 Vikiamaditya II began to leign 

AD 733 

14 Ru tti Vaima II 

15 Kutti Vaima III , cousin of the 

last, A D 799 

16 Tailapa 

17 Bbima Raja 

18 Ayya, oi Kntti Varma IV 

19 Vijayaditya IV 

20 TailaBbupall oi Vikiamaditya III , 

in A D 973 lestoied the monaicby 
which had been foi some time 
nsuiped by the Ratta Kula Ete 
died A D 997 

21 Satyasiaya II Invi Bhujanga Deva, 

A D 997 

22 Vikiamaditya V began to leign 

about A D 1008 (?) 

23 Jaya Sinha Deva, Jagadeka Malla, 

about AD 1018 ('’) 

24 Someswaia Deva I , Tiailokya 

Malla, Ahawa Malla, about ad 
1040 

2 7 Someswaia Deva II ,Bhuneka Malla, 
A D 1099, expelled by his biother 

26 Vikiamaditya VI, Kali Vikiama, 

Tiibhuvana Malla, in a d 1076 

27 Someswaia Deva III , Bhuloka 

Malla, A D 1127 

28 Jagadeka MaUa, a d 1138 

29 Tailapa Deva III , Tiailokya Malla, 

AD 1150 

30 Someswaia Deva IV, Tiibhuvana 

Malla, AD 1182 DethionedbyBij- 
jala Deva of the Kalabhuiiyaline 

After this the southein part of these dominions 
fell undei the sway of the Hci-^ala Bellalis, whose 
rise m the Mysore dates from ad 981, their 
cleslruction by the Mahomedms in 1310 


Eastern Branch 
Capital Rajmehendbi 


1 Vishnu Vaidhana II , oi Kubja 

Vishnu Vaidhana, conquered 
Vengi A D 605 

2 Jaya Sinha I 

3 Indra Raja, his biolhei 

4 Vishnu Vaidhana III 

5 Manga Yuva Raja 

6 Jaya Sinha III j 

7 Kokkili > Biotheis 

8 Vishnu Vaidhana IV ) 

9 Vi|ayaditya I 

10 Vishmi Vaidhana V 

1! Naicntha Mnga Raja 

12 Vishnu Vaidhana VI , oi Kali 

Vishnu Vaidhana 

13 Viiayaditya If , oi Guna Giinanka 

Viiayaditya, conquered Kalinga 

14 Chalukya Bhima I , his biothei 

15 Vijayaditya III , or Kollabluganda 

Vijaya 

16 Amma Raja 

17 Vijayaditya IV, oi Kandagachita 

Vijaya 

18 Talapa Usuipei 

19 Viln amaditya V , the son of abiothei 

of Amma Raja I 

20 Yuddlia MaUa 


21 Raja Bhima II 

22 Amma Raja II 

23 Dhanarnava Inteiieguum ol 

twenty-seven yeais 

24 Kiitti Vaima, son of Dhanainava 


25 Vimaladitya, his biothei 

26 Raja Raja Naiendia 

27 Rajendra Chola 

28 Vikiama Deva Kulottnnga Chohi 

29 Raja Raja Chola, viceioy foi one 

yeai 

SO Vira Deva Knlottimga Chola, oi 
Saptama Vishnu Vaidhana Vice- 
ioy fiom A D 1079 to 1135 

Aftei Vita Deva Kulottunga Chola the countiy 
fell under the sway of the Kakatya dynasty of 
lYoiangul, of W'hom Pratapa Rudra was the chief 
(id 1162) The lahst of their iiihcnptions is 
dated a d 1 336 
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The two lists in the piccecling page aio among tlio most intc- 
lesting and most impoitant ot those wo possess, inasmuch us they 
contain the backbone of all wo know logaiding the Chalukyas, and 
aie, in lact, what justify ns, histoiically, iii electing thou style into 
a sepaiate division, diiioiont liom the otliei ioims ol aichiteetnio 
known in India 

What we know of those dynasties is almost wholly due to the 
intelligent zeal of Sii Waltci Elliot, who, duiing liis icsidenco in 
India, made a collection ol 595 lusciiptions horn vanoiis paits ol the 
Dekhan Fioni these he absti acted the lists he liist published in 
the foiiith volume of the Pioyal Asiatic Society, but altei wauls 
much moie in detail in the ‘Madias Join mil,’ in 1858, liom which 
these lists aio coined voibatim ^ borne ol the insciiptions weie tiaiis- 
lated and published with those papeis, and othcis by Maioi — now 
Geneial— Le Giaiid Jacob, in the Bombay Jouinal (vol iii p 20b, cl 
seqq ), and othei notices of them aic lound among jMi 'Whithcn’s insciip- 
tions in vaiious Amlumes ol the ‘Jouinal ol the Iloyal Asiatic bocioty ’ 
But we shall not know moic than a liaction ot whatAio ought to, 
and might know, till bii Waltci Elliot’s insciiiitions axe tianslatcd 
and published - AVhcii this is done, and the aiclutectuio ol the 
Nizam’s toiiitoiy oxploicd, the Chalukjan stylo uill t.iko its j^laco 
woithily between the Diavidiau and Jndo-xVijau stjlcs, and will, it 
I mistake not, bo lound equal to eithei, both in impoitanco and in 
aitistic nieiit 


Eoitunately theio is no mistake oi doubt about the oia fiom uhich 
the Chalukyan insciiptions aio dated the Ballabhi bianch succeeding 
to the possessions ot the Guptas iii Gujeiat, natuially adopted then 


^ These lists weio lepuhlishcil by 
Piofessoi Dowsou in the new sciies 
of the ‘Journal ot the Royal Asiatic 
Society,’ vol 1 p 253, et teqq , but uith 
chionological additions that aie by no 
means improvements 
2 The advantage ot then publication 
was so strongly felt by the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society that in 1873 they, 
bached by a lettei fiom Sii Waltei, ap- 
pealed to Hei Majesty’s Secietaiy of 
State for India in Council, to sauction an 
expeudituie not exceeding 4200 foi the 
pmpose It seems, hoivevei, that the 
finances of India could not beai the 
stiain, foi in August last a reply vras re- 
ceived to the eftect that “His Loidship 
legiets that he cannot consent to cliaige 
the public levenues of India with the 
cost of such an undertaking” As the 


Indian Council aie responsible, and know 
best w hat should bo done and w hat rc- 
tuacd theio 13 no moie to be said about 
the niattci, tlioiigh to outsideis this seems 
slightly inconsistent with their giant of 
£2000 to Max Slullei for doing nothing 
that ho had not been w ell paid toi doing 
befoiehaud As no othei meano aio 
aiailable in this couiitiy, it is to be 
hoped that either the Fionch oi Geimaii 
Goveinmoutswill take it up They have 
always abundance of funds loi such pur- 
poses, and had those insciiptions been 
collected by one ot thou countiymen, 
they would have been iniblished w itliout 
a year’s delay after haiiiig been biouglit 
home, although they have no interest in 
India that can foi one moment be com- 
pared with ouis 
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eia, but the southern biancli being entiiely detached fiom any such 
association, adopted the Saha exa (a d 79), which was then, so fai as 
IS known, the only othei eia at that time in use in India AVhat 
IS equally impoitant is, that theie seems only one doubtful date 
among all those quoted in the lists — that of 111 Saka (ad 190), 
attached to the name of Pulakesi I In his fiist papei,^ Sii AValtei 
Elliot thought it so impiobable, that he rejected it altogethei , and 
Piofessoi Eggeling tells me he has stiong leasons for suspecting the 
coppei plate on which it is found to be a foigery 

As an initial date it does not appear impossible, if my views aie 
collect, though ceitainly impiobable If Bhataika Senapati wiested 
Gujeiat fiom Bkanda Gupta two yeais befoie his death, or in 463 
01 468, it IS by no means impossible that the fouith fiom him 
may have been leigning in A D 490, but the diffieulty is the other 
way There seems no doubt, fiom Mi Buigess’s Badami insciiptions,^ 
that Mangalisa suceeeded his biother Kiitti Yaima in 567, and it 
does seem impossible that he should have been the son of one who was 
leigning in 490, especially if he continued to leign till 609 If Man- 
galisa was the son of Pulakesi, which theie seems no leasonfor doubt- 
ing, it is evident that the cential figure of his date must be altered 
to a higher number , but to what extent we shall not know till it is 
ascertained whether Vijaya was the son or grandson of Bhataika 
Senapati In the meanwhile, however, if we, as an hypothesis, add 
fifty years to the date of 411, and make it 161, or a d 540, it will 
allow Pulakesi a leign of twenty-seven years before the accession 
of Mangalisa in 567, which will bung the whole within the limits 
of piobability, and seems perfectly consistent with the context 

AVith the seventh king we tiead on surer ground He was the 
king who, when bearing his grandfather’s name, Pulakesi, Hiouen 
Thsang visited in 640,^ and was, as his inscriptions tell us,'^ the 
hero of those wars with Haisha Veiddhana, oi Siladitya of Mahva, 
which Ma-twan-lin so graphically describes as occur ring in 618 to 
627 Eiom that time the dynasty seems to have flouiished till 
the death of Viciamaditya II He ascended the throne 733, and 
died about 750, oi twenty-five years more oi less after the destiuetion 
of the Ballabhi branch After this, as Sii Walter Elliot expresses it, 
“ the power of the Chalukyas was alienated for a time, or had 
suffered a partial obscuration, till the time of Teila, who is described 
as restoring the monarchy in 973 ” “ After this it enjoyed two 

1 ‘ Jouinal of tke Koyal Asiatic So- ‘ Journal Bombay Blanch of the 
ciety,’ vol IV p 12 Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ \ol m p 20G, et 

- ‘Eepoit on Belgam and Kiiladgi,’ p seqq 
2^ “ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

3 ‘Memoiies des Conti ees,’ Ac , vol n Bengal,’ vol vi p faS 
p 150 
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centmies of piospeiity, till it was finally extinguished then noithem 
possessions passing to the Kalahhinyas — then soiithein to theHoisala 
Bellalas of Dwaiasainudia oi Hullahid 

The histoiy of the youngei hianch of this family will he moie 
inteiestmg to some futuie histoiian of Indian aichitectme than it is 
to us at the piesent day Then possessions lay piincipally below the 
Eastern Ghats, on the shoies of the Bay of Bengal, in what aic gene- 
lally known as the thiee Cncais, oxtonding fiom Gangam ni then 
day I beheve to Mahavollipuiam, but ot then aichitectme we know 
nothing No tiavelloi educated in aiehitectuial matteis has }et 
visited that countiy, and though it sounds like a paiadox to say so, 
what we do Icnow of it wo leain fiom buildings not elected by them, 
and m a countiy they novel seem to have possessed It is only from 
the buildings of Piatapa Rudia at Woiangul and elsewhcie abo\e the 
Gheits that we can appieciate the pci lection to which they had 
biought then style 

Fiom the meagio extiacts fiom the insciiptions of Pulakesi I, 
which Sn Waltei Elliot gives in his fiist essay on this subject,^ theie 
seems little doubt that ho was the king who, 100 jeais befoie Iliouen 
Thsang’s time, haiiied the monasteiy at Amiavati,- and abolished 
Buddhism in those paits It seems also moio than piobable, as he 
conqueied the Chola, and buiiit Conjoveiam, that ho also expelled 
the Pallavas, and commenced the woiks at Mahavellipui If the 
lock-cut monasteiy mentioned by Fa Ilian and ITiouen Thsang, and 
so often lefeiied to above, existed at all, it -was in his teiiitoiies, and 
may still exist in the Kizam’s It it did so, nothing seems moio ]iiobable 
than that he should seek to maik the bound.uy of his soiithciii conquest 
by similai woiks Knowing all this, wo see also why tlicie should be 
so much similaiity between Mangalisa’s cave at Badami, and the neaily 
contempoiaiy caves at Mahavellipui We know, too, that theie is a 
vast tiact of countiy in Cential India, extending east and west fiom 
shoie to shoie, and noith and south fiom Sadias to Elloia, which is 
coveied with buildings of gieat beauty and inteiest, but which nobody 
caies to exploie We know also that theie exists in the Asiatic Society’s 
looms a volume which contains then histoiy, and that of the dynasties 
who built them, but which nobody caies to i ead Knowing how easily 
all this could be lemedied, it is tantalising to close this histoiy with so 
meagie a sketch of the Chalukyan style as that contained in the pie- 
ceding pages, but as the piinciples of the Indian Council seem fixed, 
its description must in all piobability be lelegated to a subsequent 
generation 


' ‘ Journal of the Koyal As atic Society,’ \oI iv p 0 
‘ Vie et Voyagts,’ p 188 
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TJjjain and Oanougl Dynasties 


Vasu Deva 

Vicramaditya I of Ujjain 
Sii Harslia 

Viciamaditya II The Gieat 
Siladitya I of Malwa 
Piabhukaia 
Eaja Veiddhana 
Siladitya II of Canouge 

Died and troubles commenced 


Reign 

Date 

25 

470’ 

20 

495’ 

35 

515 

30 

550 

25 

580 

5 

605 

40 

610 

— 

648-650 


1 


Altiiotigli the Ballahhis wiested the piovince of Gujeiat fiom the 
failing hands of Skanda, the last of the gieat Guptas, two years befoie 
his death, in oi about 470, they lemained long in a subordinate posi- 
tion Then eailiest insciiption yet found dates only in 503, and then 
one Enipeioi oi Baja Adlmaja, Sii Dhaiasena III , only ascended 
the throne aftei the Canouge dynasty weie stiuck down in 648-50 
The inteival between these two events we aie now happily able to 
fill up With two of the most illustiious dynasties of India — the fiist 
including the leign of the gieat Viciamaditya of Djjain, who is to the 
Hindus what Solomon is to the Jews, oi Asoka to the Buddhists 
The last-named leligion, as mentioned above, was becoming effete 
about the unddle of the 5th centuiy, and the Guptas weie intioducing 
the modem Brahmanical faith in its place What, howevei, they weie 
only feebly attempting, the IJjjam dynasty accomplished with a biil- 
liancy that has eclipsed eveiy thing that happened befoie or since in 
India, m the eyes of the Hindus at least All that is great in science, 
01 in poetiy, oi the aits, shone foith around his wondeiful thione 
the exact counteipart of Solomon’s — and all that subsequently took 
place in India bears the stamp of his gieatness It seems, however, 
to have been too bright to last The foui succeeding monaichs were 
Buddhists— of a smgulaily tolerant type it is true but still certainly 
favouieis of that leligion The last of them, Siladitya, was the king 
at whose couit Hiouen Thsang sojourned in 636, and afteiwards in 
642, and wheio he witnessed the festival of the distiibution of alms so 
often alluded to above Hiouen Thsang gives the date of his death, 
categoiically, 650, and adds, though in the foim of a piophecy, that 
aftei that, “ I’lnde entieie seia en pioie a des tioubles affieux et des 
hommes peiveis se feiont une guerie acharnee ” i This is moie than 
confiimed by Ma-twan-lin, but with an apparent discrepancy of date, 
to the extent, it may be, of two yeais ^ It was in fact the commeuce- 


' ‘ Vic ct Voyages,’ p 215 

Joinml of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ \oI \i p 69 
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inGnij of tliosG tioublGS "svliicli evtingtiisliGcl BiiddliisiD, tliGii in Contial 
India, and a ccntuiy latci abolished it wholly, excopt in some lemote 
coineis of the land 

Whethei he died in 648 oi 650, theie is no doubt, from the nnme- 
lous incidents oui Chinese tiavellei lecounts, that this Siladitya 
ascended the thione 610, one yeai after his gieat iival, Pulahesi II , of 
Kalyan, who, as pointed out above, began to leign in 609, and fought 
with him with vaiying success in 618-627 

Foi the chionology of the four preceding reigns we have nothing 
but the assertion of Hiouen Thsang, that “ suivant la tiadition” ^ and 
111 anothei place, “ on lit dans Phistoiie de ce loyaume,^ que le tione 
etait occupe il y a soixante ans par un loi nomme Siladitya ,” and 
fuithei, that he reigned fifty years, which would cany us back 
to 530 foi the accession of this king, supposing the passage was written 
in 640 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which it is stated, I have no 
hesitation in lejecting as excessive 110 foi the length of the leign of 
thiee kings, two of whom weie bi others I do so with the moie con- 
fidence, as oui authoi, though so exact a geogiaphei, and lecoidei of 
things he saw, is in no one instance to be depended upon for his dates 
He resided, for instance, foi five years at Nalanda, and must have had 
access to its records, yet he tells us that the convent existed foi 700 
yeais,^ and then gives the names of the five kings by whom the 
various parts were built from that time to his day, but sees no 
absurdity in lepiesenting these in all instances as the son of the one 
next named previously Each, according to his account, must have 
leigned more than 100 years ' To what extent this date of the 
accession of Siladitya must be curtailed can only be ascertained from 
subsequent discoveries or investigations For the present it will 
suffice to abridge it by twenty years, which will bung it in accord 
with all that we at present know from other sources ^ 

"When Ave turn to the other end of oui list, we have certainly thiee 
— probably four kings for Avhom Ave must find room in eighty years, 
and one of the three, the great Yiciamaditya, must have had a long 
leign Professor Wilson ascribes to him thiity-five years,'' and I 
know of no authority better than his, especially for the history oi 
chronology of this ]3eiiod The Hindus themselves, with then usual 


‘ ‘Vio et Vojages,’ p 204 
= ‘Eclations,’ &e , \ol ii p 156 
^ Loc tit , vol 11 p 42 
' IVlicn I mote last on the suhiect 
(‘.Toiiinal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ 
lol i\ N S) I assumed the figuies as 
the} stand, as it did not then appeal to 
me of much impoitancc, and as this is 


the only aibitiaiy adjustment I have had 
occasion to make in the chionology, I 
have let this stand in the text, leaving 
the collection to be made when authoiity 
13 found foi it The twenty yeais, moie 
01 less, do not aftcct any aichitectiiial 
question mooted in the pieccdmg jiages 
® ‘ Asiatic Repeal dies,’ vol w p 87 
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caielessness, have foigotten to lecoid it, and though theie aie ceitam 
dates in the Puianas and elsewheie, theie aie no means of testing then 
accuiacy, foi his accession, howevei, there aie one oi two that aie 
woith lecoiding Thus, Wilfoid lepoits that this Viciamaditya 
ascended the thione of Malwa441,i leckonmg fioin the fiist of Saliva- 
hana, oi 520, oi, accoiding to the Agni Puiana, 437 yeais aftei the 
same eiioch, oi 516,^ which, I believe, may be the exact year , and theie 
aie seveial othei dates which might be used to conhim this assumii- 
tion, but theie aie no means of testing the genuineness 

Assuming this foi the piesent, it leaves only foity-iive yeais foi 
the two 01 three preceding leigns, and it seems haidly sufficient foi 
the purpose, foi, as we shall presently see from the ‘ Eaja Taiangim,’ 
there weie nine descents between Piatapaditjm, the fiiend of the first 
Viciamaditya, and Matiigupta, the protege of the second Of course 
there may be considerable ovei lapping among the first and last of 
these nine kings, but it seems impossible to compress the whole within 
a shorter jieriod than has been allowed 

Howevei the small discrepancies of this dynasty may heieaftei be 
adjusted, it is satisfactory to know that there rs probably no date that 
will admit of a greater correction than say ten years, if so much, and 
the age of the last king, Hiouen Thsang’s friend, enables Uj> to feel 
perfectly certain as to the dates of his son-in-law’’, Dhiuvasena, of 
Ballabhi, of Sasanka of Pundia Veiddhana, of Kumar a, of Kama- 
lupa, and of Pulakesi II of Kalyan We have thus at least one fixed 
point in our mediaeval history which is qrute ceitam, and from which 
we can calculate backwards and forwards without difficulty, and is 
also an interesting one, as its final date, 650, is the beginning of the 
end which was consummated, as we shall see in the next section bv 
Laladitya just one century later ’ ^ 


Kashmir 


Asoka, 276 to 240 b c 
Jalolca 
Damodaia 
Huslika 1 

Jushka I Taitai Punces established 
Kanishka j Buddhism 

Abhimanu, 79 a d ? 

Goxaedya Dyxasty 

Gonaida Naga worship restored 
Vibhishana 


Indiajita 

Eavana 

Vibhishana 

Naia 

Siddha 

Utpalaksha 

Hiranyaksha 

Hiranyakula 

Vasukulo 

Mihuakula, invaded Ceylon 250? 
Vaka 


* Loc cit p 161 
3 B 


Asiatic Eeseaiches,’ vol ix p 150 
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Kashmir continued 


K=?hitinancla 

Vasiinancla 

Naia 

Akslia 

Gopaditya, 330 ’ 

Gokama 

Narendiaclitya 

Yudliislitliiia 

Aditya Dynasty 

Pratapaditya, kinsman of Vicramaditya 
I, 390 
Jalaukas 
Tunjina 
Vijaya 
Jayendra 
Arya Kaja 

Gonardya Like rcblored 
Megliavaliana invaded Ceylon, 472 
Piavaiasena I 


Pliianya i Contompoiaiies of 

Toiainaua/ Viciamaditya 
Matrigupta, viceioy under Yiciamaditya 
II , 515 

Piavaiasena II , invaded Siladitya of 
Giijeiat, 5G0 
Yiidliislitliira II 
Nandiavat 
Ranaditya 
Vikiamaditya 
Baladitya 

Naga or Karkota Dvkasty 
Durlabhaiciddliana, 627 
Piatapaditju, G03 
Cliandiapira, 71 i 
Paiapira, 721 

Lalatadifcja, 725, died 761 Conquered 
Yasovcina of Kanouje, and o\crran 
India 


Wlien the ‘ Kaja Taiangmi ’ is spoken of, in a leal Indian histoiy, 
it IS only in the sense of the Fiench pioveih — Paiini les avcuglcs les 
hoignes sont lois ” It may bo the best, but it is a veiy indifteient 
specimen of its class Some of the few events it naiiates aie inteiest- 
ing and impoitant, but they lose much of then value fiom the 
chionology to which they aie attached being wilfully and systemati- 
cally falsified Even they, howevei, may become raoie valuable than 
they now apjpeai , when the woik is bottei edited than it has been 
hitheito The eailiest and best account wo have ot it is that of Pio- 
fessoi Wilson, in the fifteenth volume of the ‘Asiatic Peseaiches’ 
The tianslation, afteiwaids published by Tioyei in Eiench, is fiiUei, 
no doubt, but is made fiom a less peifect manusenpt, and is fai less 
ciitical Di Geo Bnhlei, who is now in the valley, is said to have 
collected several additional and more complete MSS , fiom which it 
IS undei stood he is jiiepaiing a new edition of the woik When 
this IS done, we may be able to use it moie piofitably, mean- 
while, foi chionological pui poses, we can only tiy and find an initial 
and final date, and with one oi two intei mediate synchionisms, try to 
bring the whole into an intelligible sequence , but so hopelessly is the 
chionology confused by its authoi, that this at piesent can only be 
effected by the application of a system of aveiages, which is, and 
always must be, a most unsatisfactoiy mode of pioceduie 


Eejecting at once as woithless oi hopelessly lost all those paits of 
the histoiy before the third centuiy b c , the first name we come to is 
the familial one of Asoka, but heie placed 1391 b c , oi moie than 1000 
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;ycai !3 too Cciily It was lu ordci to lecovci what Avas lost hy this fiist 
01101 that Kalhaiui Pandit ^^as foiccd to ialsily all tho dates up to the 
accession of the Kaikola dynastj’- (a n G27), when they weio knoAMi, 
even in his day, as coitain vithin ton oi twenty yeais To effect 
this, ho added ten, tnenty, oi tliiity ycais lieio and theie, as capiice 
dictated, till at last, losing patience, ho gave one king, llanaditya, in 
tho 6th ccntuiy, oOO yeais, instead of a possible thiity, and so made 
both ends meet ' So histoiy is A\iittcn in the East' 

xVttei Asoha’s, tho next name wo meet in tho lists wnth wdiich w^o 
aie tainiliai is that oi Kanishka, and he plays so inipoitant a pait in 
tho histoiy ot Kashnni and fJandhai.i, th.it it would bo ot extienie 
inteicst it his d.ite could be iixcdwith e\cn appiox-iinate ccitaiiity 
riio ‘iiaja Taiangini’ gi'os us no help in this niattoi Gcncially, it 
h.is been assumed piincipally on numismatic evidence, that ho loigned 
cithei imniediatcl;^ beloie oi immedi.itcl}’- altci tho Chiistian Eia 
but betw'een him and Asoka oiii lists alloid only two names If, 
thcieioie, we aic to apply to this histoiy tho same logic the voiy 
leained have .ittcmpted to ajiply to dates ot the Aiivana in tho ‘ j\laha- 
waiiso,’ wo must eithci bung down Asoka to the hist centniy nc , oi 
t.iko back Kanishka to tho tlnid As noitlioi piocess is admissible, 
nothing lomaiiis to bo done but to admit that the lecoid is inipoitcct, 
and that it is only tiom oxtciiial evidence that these dates can be 
fixed w'lth any tiling like ecit.uuty 

Each admitting that Uiishka and Jiishka w'cie the tathoi and 
giandfathei ot Kanishka, which I am inclined to think may be the 
case, instead ot his biotheis, as is usually supposed, it wnll haidly help 
us much — toiii icigns ot insignihcaiit piinces in 200 yeais is neailv 
ecpially inadmissible, and wnll not help us to fix Kanishka’s date fioiii 
Asoka’s 

llecontly the question has been voiy much naiiow'-ed by the dis- 
covoiy ot a nuinbei of dated insciiptions at Muttia and elsewheie, in 
which the name of Kanishka and his succcssoi Hiivishka fiequently 
occui — the lattei always following, nevei piecedmg, the foiniei name 
It is this that makes me believe that the Ilushka ot tho chionicle was 
the fathei of Kanishka, and nothing in that case is so piobable as that 
his succcssoi should take his giandfathei ’s name It is almost im- 
possible he should take his uncle’s, and as the name of Jushka appeals 
nowheio in the mscii]itions, it is natuial to assume that he had passed 
away some time befoie they weie wiitten 

Be this as it may, the following table gives the insciiptions as 
they wcio found by Geneial Cunningham - 


' Goneial Cunningham hesitates be- 
t\\ een 17 and 24 a d foi his death 
(‘Numis Chion vol vin p 175), Las- 
sen bungs bun down to 40 A d (‘ Ind 


Alt YOl 11 P i.\iv) 

- ‘ Aichoeological Eepoits,’ vol lu p 
29, et seqq Ed Tlioinas’s Intiodiictiou 
to'Maisdcn/p et seqq 

6 u 2 
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Til 

0 4- ^ in Thibet inBminah, oi Cambodia, 

so „ c No taaoe ® la all tteo countries 

,,u(l it nevoi was lieaid of m C y 

the Saka oia is known ainl ™ T,,,a(lliist lan« as Kanishlta sioukl 
eia estaWished by so poweiful a Bndc o peushed, witliout 

have endnied foi two oi ^ aftoi’ the 8tb 

leaving a tiace m any B J ^ ^l,eii ohio- 

rr rj;'C 1“™ sC. it seems to ie,uuo some 
Ifg evide^cT to mie it cied.blo, and none snob bas yet been 

”'™itherto Kamshka’s date bas been assumed almost wholly on 
iimmsmatic evidence, but it seems to me mthoiit sufficient gioimc 
In all the lists hitheito iniblished,^ tbeie aie at least a dozen ai aiiaii 
kings, seveial of whom, fiom the extent of then mintages, must have 
had long and piospeioiis leigns To compiess the ivhole into tiio 
sivty-fom yeais that elapsed foi the desti notion of the Bactiian lang- 
dom (120 nc), and the eia of Vieiamaditya (56 uc), seems to me a 
veiy shono measuie, foi which I can see no jiistihcation To allow 
each, on an aveiage, sixteen yeais’ leign, seems veiy much moio pio- 
bable, especially as many moie names may yet be discovcied — and 
even without them this would take us on to the Saka eia (a d. 70) 
without difficulty One of them, Gondophaies, as we shall piesently 
see, leigned foi twenty-six yeais at least 

The Koman consulai coins found by M Couit, above lefeiied to 
(ante, p 79), weie so worn as to be haidly legible, and though, theio- 
foie, they limit the antiquity of his leign ceitamly to this side ot 
14 13 c , they by no means piove that he was so eaily On the con- 
tiaiy, the corns being worn, seems to piove that they weie old befoie 
being bulled, the piohability is that they may have belonged to 
some pilgiim, oi missionaijq in the West, and had become sacied leiios 
befoie they weie enshiiued If Kamshka had meiely wanted foieig n 
coins, Gieek oi Eoman, he might have had hundieds of peilect ones 
at his command Theie must have been some othei and holiei motive 
101 then deposit than meiely to maik a date 

Bvciy ouo bas beaid of tbe legend of St, Tbomas tbe Apostle 

lufoule. ir “I*”'’**- being beheaded by 

bis oidei It may be a legend, and not one woid of tmtb m it but 

tlioso who invented it in the second oi thud centiu v + i + i 
bad the means of Wmg what was tbe name of tb! ] 

..ua, born tbe numismatic evidence, has beL 




to 
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to Kani&Iika, and I fancy that no one looking at the coins can well 
aiiivo at any ofchei conclusion If this is so, and ho was loigning at 
any time between a d 33 and 50, Kanishka ceifcainly belongs to the 
lattei half of that centuiy 

Against this it must bo stated that both Geneial Cunninghnm and 
Piofessoi Dowson lead an insciiption of this king found at Takht-i- 
Bahi, as dated in his twenty-sixth yeai— one says in the 103id,i the 
othei lOOth,^ of the same Samvat as the insciiiition ot Kanishka— a date 
which would answei peifeotly foi the legend If this is so, theie is 
an end of the contioveisy, but the stone is so worn, and the wiitmg 
so indistinct, that I cannot see in the photogiaphs of it what these 
gontlenion find thoie, and otheis aio equally unable to do so, and 
besides this, it is such a wionch to all numismatic evidence to place 
the coins of Gondoiihaies 100 3 ’^cais aftei those of Kanishka, that we 
must have moie evidence than this impoifcct inscii 2 ition affoids 
befoie we ado]it its epochal date The legnal date scorns quite cleai 

Theie is one othci point of view fiom which this question may he 
legal ded, but which it ii difficult to exjness cleaily without going to 
a gieatci length than oui limits will admit of It is the date of the 
thud convocation, as the noitheni Buddhists call it — the fouith, ac- 
coiding to the southcin It was held ceitainly iiiidoi Kauishka’s 
auspices, and I cannot help fancying about the yoai 70 01 SO a D At 
that time, at least, Buddhism seems to have made a gacat stiido in 
Thibet, in Buimah, and the East gcneially It uas about this time 
that it was fabled to have been liist cniiied to Java, and about the 
time when it was fiist intioduced in China ^ It looks so like one of 
those outbuists of missionaiy zeal that followed all the thiee pievious 
convocations, that I cannot help fancying that this one u as held in 
the lattei half of the fiist centuiy, and that the eia of the kmg who 
held it was allowed in all Buddhist countiios to supeisede that of 
the Niivana, which, as fai as I can see, was the only one that had 
existed previously in India 

To aigue this out fully would leqime nioie space than its impoit- 
ance foi aichitectuial jpui poses would justify , but its healing on the 
age of the Gandhaia monasteiues is in some lespects consideiahle If 
they aie as modem as I suspect them to be, the moie modem date foi 
Kanishka would accoid better with the knoum facts than caiiying his 
date up befoie the Ohiistian Eia 

i 

Pioceeding on ward, the next name we come to of any impoitance 
IS Mahiiacula, who is said to have invaded Ceylon 'fheie is, hoiv- 


' ‘ Aiclifflologiciil Eepoilb,’ \ol v p 
5‘) 

■ ‘Joiunal of tlie BojmI Asi.Uic .So- 


ciety,’ vol \u (N S ) p 37 b, d {)£(/(/ 

^ Beal’s ‘Lite of Fa Hiaii,’ Infciotluc- 
tion, p \\ 
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o\oi, no tuico ot any such invabion at that time, winch, by the appli- 
cation ot .ueiagcb, would bo about 180 A D , if lvam«hka lulcd befoie, 
.ind 200 if altci, the C'luisfcian Eia Ilib date would bo lutoiostiiiff 
if it could be ascci tamed fioui Ins connexion with Baladitya, the 
Icing of Magadlia, iihosc sloiy Iliouen Thbaug tolls in such minute 
detail ‘ 

The Adit} a d} nasty opens with a king wdio is said to have been 
a lansnian of Vieiamaditya, and is evidently the giandhithei of the 
gloat king of lh.it n.une, nho figuies piominontly in the next dynasty 
as the patum of Matiigupta The stoiy ot the lattox is told in gieat 
detail in the ‘ It.i]a Tai.mgnn,’ and is one ot the most ciiiions ejnsodes 
m the lustoiy Ifo was sent to Kaslmiu lour ycais hofoie the death 
of Viciaiu.idit}a (.ioO), and on hc.uiiig of Ins pation’s decease, le- 
signed Ins viccioy.ilty, and lotiicd to rmnaics, leaving the thiono to 
his successoi, ^la^alascna 

In speaking of the dynasty of 3i£alwa, only twenty oi twenty-five 
}oaiswcie allowed foi the leign of Sii Ilaislui, and only eighty foi 
the whole duiatioii, fioiu the fall ot the Guptas, 170, to the death ot 
the gloat Viciamadit}.!, ooO, a peiiod, it seems iiom the evidence ot 
tlic T.uangiin,’ it is impossible to eoutiact Piatapadifcya, the 

kinsman of the hist, was, we aio told, the gieat-giandtatboi ot Mega- 
\ah.ma, the fust lung of the no\t dynasty, and then we have one inoio 
king hcfoio we icacli Iln.in^a, who is said to have been conteiiipoiaiy 
with the second V iciam.iditja Of com sc thoio may have been con- 
sidei.ible o\ ei hipping at both ends, and the lives ot tho Kashmiii kings 
m.iy h.ive heeu slioit, but as wo luuo six intei mediate kings m the 
one list between the two Viciamadityas, and only one in tho othei, it 
seems tii.it tlie l.ist could luiidly have ascended tho thiono betoie 515, 
if so tally 

One of tho acts of Piavaiascna ivas to invade Siladitya, the fiist 
Ikillablu king of tli.it name luling in Gujoiat Wo have not, it is 
tiue, any d.vled coins oi insciiptions hclongiug to him, but wo have ot 
lus next successoi hut one, Sii Dhaiasona II , 593 {emte^ p 730), so 
that . 111 } il.itc hetwceii 550 and 570 would answoi peifectly well toi 
this w.ii, and the fact of its being so is in itself almost sufficient to 
cst.iblish the eoiicctiiess ot the clnonology we aie now tiying to 
exjilain 

Smeo I wioto List on tho subject, a passage bas been pointed out 
to mo - 111 Pieniusat’s ‘Noiiveaux Melanges Asiatiques’ (vol i p 197), 
w^hich enables us to fix tho clnonology of the Naga dynasty within a yeai 
01 tw o foi oxticmo deviation It seems that tho thud king, Chandiapiia, 
applied to the Chinese Empcioi loi assistance against the Aiabs in 

' ‘ IfcIatiouB dob Contiecb,’ &c , vol i 
p 190, cl be(i<i 


- I am mdebtecl loi tins to Cunmug- 
ham’b ‘ Ocogiapliy of India,’ p 91 
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71 J, aud tliat the EmiDeioi conferied the title of King on him m oi 
about 720 As he was on the thione only eight yeais and eight 
months, theie is no loom foi deviation in this date, and it caines with 
it those of his predecessois and followeis It thus becomes cleai that 
Duilahha I was the king who was on the thione when Hioiien Thsang 
lesided in the valley, 631-633, and also when he ^lassed near it on 
his letmn home in 643, all which is peifectly consonant with what 
we find in his text , and it also fixes the date of Lalitaditya, one of 
the most impoifant kings in the list, with almost absolute ceitainty, 
as 725-762 

Without placing implicit leliance on all that is said in the ‘ Eaja 
Taiangini ’ with legaid to the exploits of this king, oi of his having 
oveiiun and conqueied all India, fiom beyond the Himalayas to Cape 
Comoiin, still a sufficient lesiduum of fact must lemain to enable us 
to see that the tioubles which had begun in 650, on the death of 
Siladitya of Canouge, had laid India piostiate at the feet of any 
daiing adventuiei 

Eiom whatevei side we appioach it, we can haidly fail to jieiceive 
that a gieat i evolution took place in India about the yeai 750 All 
the old dynasties aie then swept away, and foi 200 yeais we have 
nothing but dailmess, and when light again dawns, about two centimes 
afteiwaids, the map is le-aiianged, and new dynasties and new 
leligions have taken the place of the old 

This leign, too, foims a most appiopiiate teiniination to the piin- 
cipal division of oui aichitectuial histoiy The coins of his iival, 
Yasoverman of Canouge, found in the gieat Tope at Manikyala, 
piove the completion of that gieat Buddhist monument, just 1000 
yeais aftei the style had been inauguiated by the gieat Asoka, and in 
that thousand yeais all that is impoitant in Buddhist aichitectuie 
IS included The fact, too, of his being the buildei of the gieat 
Xaga^ temple at Maittand, theeailiest, so fai as I know, in Kashmn, 
maiks the commencement of a new aichitectuial eia, the fiuits 
of which we see when the cuitain again uses The Jama leligion, 
with its new style of temples, had entiiely leplaced Buddhist foims 
ovei the gieatei pait of India, and the Yaishnava and Saiva leligions 
leigned supieme eveiywheie else, in the foims in which we now find 
them, aftei the lapse of neaily anothei 1000 yeais’ duiation As, 
howevei, theie aie no chionological difficulties with legaid to these 
latei dynasties, the discussion of the dates of the kings’ leigns who 
built them has evidently no place in this Appendix ^ 


' Cimmnybam’a ‘ Ancieut Geogiaphy 
(il India, p 

- One ot the iiioat useful mamiah c\ei 
liiibhelKd toi the U'5C of students of 
Iiulnm lu-'toiV and duonologj wnsPun- 


sejj’s ‘ Useful Tables of Indian Dynasties, 
&c ’ They weie lepnblished by Mi 
Thomas in his edition of ‘Piinsep,’ witli 
consideiablo additions and many im- 
pioiements b\ himself, but the edition 
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Era of Viceamaditya 


Befoie eonoludiBg this appendix, I wonld like to he allowed to 
explain an kyiiotliesis wkicli, if it can be sustained, not only cleais up 
what has hitbeito been a gieat mysteiy, but ge's iid of a quantity 
of lubbish wbioli obscuies the cbionology of the peiiod It does not, 
howevei, altei any date, noi affect them fuitbei than, if tiiie, it 
confiims some, which, if it piove gioundless, aie depiived of its 
suppoit 

No one has yet been able to point to the name of Yiciamaditya as 
belonging to any king in the fiist centuiy b c , oi to any event likely 
to give use to an eia being dated fiom it ^ What, then, was the 
oiigin of the eia dating fiom 56 b c., and how did it aiise and obtain 
its name ^ 

My belief is that the solution of the mysteiy will be found in a 
passage in Albiiuni, the meaning of which he did not piofess to undei- 
stand, combined with two oi thiee passages in the ‘ Eaja Taiangini ’ 

The passage in Albiiuni is to the following effect — “L’me de 
Saca, nommee pai les Indiens Sacakala, est posteiieuie a celle de 
Viciamaditya de 135 ans Saca est le nom d’un pimce qui a legne 
sill les contiees situees entie ITndus et la mer (le Golfe du Bengale) 
Sa lesidence etait placee au centie de I’Empiie (Muttia^^, dans la 
contiee nommee Aiyavaitha Les Indiens le font naitie dans une 
classe autie que celle des (Kchatiias ?) quelques-uns pietendent qu’il 
etait Sondia et oiiginaiie de la ville de Mansoiiia II y en a meme 
qui disent qu’il n’etait pas de lace indienne, et qii’il tiiait son oiigine 
des legions occidentales Les peuples euient beaucoiqi a soufifiii de 
son despotisme, jusqu’a ce qu’il leui vint du secouis de I’Oiient 
Viciamaditya maicha contie lui, mit son arniee en deioute, et le tua 
sill le teiiitoiiede Koioui, situe entreMoiiltan et le Chateau de Louny 
Cette epoque devint celebie, a cause de la joie que les peuples les- 
sentiient de la nioit de Saca, et on la choisit poui eie, jnincqialemeut 
chez les astionomes ” ^ 


It seems impossible to apply this nairativo to any events hajipon- 
ing in the fiist centuiy b c , not to mention the mheient absuidity ot 
Viciamaditya establishing an eia 56 bg, and then 135 ycais 
waids defeating the Saka king on the banks of the Indus 
meant anything, it might point to the oiigm o± the Saka cia, no 

of Viciamaditya 


n tni I 

exhausted Theie could hnclly ^ 

auy hettei seivice done loi tho caut-e, j nnu j;t)\ il V-iiOt 

than it lie oi &omo one uould icpublish j ^ (S' ) P ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

them in a sepaiato toiui, la to lem u j cic VaiiO'j'o 0* <- 


them gcuei illy a\«ulable 
Clo\ eminent h.ib no liuids 


It lb I pitv 
t\ »tll 
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Tinning fiom this to the ‘Eaja Tarangini,’ we hncl the iollowing 
Xiassages in Tioyei’s tianslation 

“Ayant fait venii ensuite, cl’un autio pays, Piatapaditya, paiont 
dn 101 Viciamaditya, ils le sacieient sotiveiain de I’Empiie 

“D’anties indmts en eiieui ont cent quo co Viciamaditya fnt le 
memo qiii conihattit les ^akas, mais cette veision est lojoteo ” ^ 

A little fuithoi on we have “ Dans lo memo temps— the death 
of Hiianya— rheuieux Viciamaditya, appelo d’lin antie nom Ilaicha, 
leiinit comme empeieiu a Udjdjaymi rempiio do I’Indo sous un seiil 
paiasol 

“ Employaut la foitimo comme moyen d’utilito, il fit floimi les 
talents, e’est aiusi qu’encoio aujoiud’hui les hommes do talent se 
tiouvent la teto haute an milieu des iiches 

“Ayant d’ahoid dctinit les Qakas, il leiidit logoi lo faideau do 
roeuvie de Haii, qui doit descondio sui la tone poui oxtermmer les 
Mletchhas ” ^ 

Befoie going fmthei, it may bo as well to point out what appeals 
to be a fail infeienco fiom the above 1 hat the fiist Viciamaditya, 
the fiiend of Piatapaditya, was so neai in date to the second — he, in 
fact, appeals to have been his giandfathei — as to be confounded with 
him, and to have the name of Sakaii applied to him, winch in fact 
belonged to his giandson, the leal destioyei of the Sakas 

My conviction is, that these paiagiaphs lofei to one and the same 
event, and, assuming that the battle of Koiui was fought 544— the 
yeai befoie Viciamaditya sent Matiigupta to be his viceioy in Kash- 
mii what I believe hajipened was this Some timo aftei 7 50, when 
the Plindus weio lemodelhug then histoiy and then institutions, so 
as to maik then victoiy ovei the Buddhists, they deteimined on 
establishing two eias, which should bo oldei than that of the Budd- 
hists, AD 79, and foi this pin pose instituted one, ten cycles of sixty 
yeais each, befoie the battle of Koiui, and called it by the name of 
the heio of that battle, the most illustiious of then histoiy, the 
othei ten centimes, oi 1000 yeais befoie the same date, and called it 
by the name of his fathei, Sii Haisha — a title he himself often bore 
in conjunction with his own name — the first consequently dated foi 
56 B c , the second fiom 456 It need hardly be added that no Sii 
Haisha existed in the fifth century b c , anymore than a Viciamaditj^a 
in the first 

The co-existence of these eras may be gathered from the following 
passage in Albnuni — 


* Tioyei’s tianslation of the ‘Eaja 
Taiangmi, vol n p 43 In Wil&oii s 
tiaiislatiou it IS said, “A difieioiit inou- 
aich flora the Saccaii Viciamaditya, 


though sometimes eiioneousl}" identified 
with that piinco ” — ‘ Asiatic Eeseaiches,’ 
\ol XV p 32 
• Loc cit p 7fa 
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“ On emploie oidinaiiement les 6ies de Sii Harsclia, de Viciania- 
ditya, de Saca, de Ballabha, et des Gonptas ” “ D’apies cela, en s’en 

tenant a Tan 400 de I’eie de Yezdeidjed, on se tionve sons I’annee 
1488 de I’eie de Sii Haisclia I’an 1088 de Teie de Viciamaditya 
I’an 953 de I’eio de Saca I’an 712 de I’eie de Ballablia, et de celle 
des Gonptas (a d 1032) ” — ‘ Joninal Asiatiqne,’ senes iv vol iv 

pj) 280, 286 

Tile Sii Haislia eia, exactly 400 yeais before that of Viciamaditya, 
was avowedly conventional, and seems nevei to have come into nse, 
and no fnitbei mention is made of it aftei wards 

If tbis view of tbe matter can be snstained, tbe advantage wiU be 
not only that the date of the battle of Koifii, and of the expnlsion of 
the Sakas, Hunas, Yavanas, &c , from India will be fixed with mathe- 
matical precision in 544, bnt that one of the greatest mysteries con- 
nected with the histoiy of the period will be cleared np, and the 
revival of the Hindu religion relegated to a much latei period If, 
on the other hand, it can be shown that this view of the matter is not 
tenable, we shall lose these advantages, but it will leqniie a great 
deal moie than that to prove that Viciamaditya, or any Hindu king, 
reigned in the first century b c Buddhism was then in its palmiest state, 
and there is no trace of the Hindu religion then existing, and the 
expulsion of Sakas, Yavanas, and Hunas did not take place for long 
afterwards 

Be this as it may, having now ouisoiily run through the whole 
chronology, in so far as it admits of controversy, I feel very confident, 
on a calm review of the whole, that none of the imjioitant dates quoted 
above can be disturbed to a greater extent than say ten, or at the utmost 
twenty, years— except, peihajrs, that of Kanishka From the Anjana 
epoch, 691 B G , to the death of Lalitaditya, ad 761, all seems now 
tolerably clear and fixed, and, with a very little industry, minor 
blemishes might easily be swept away If this were done, the chrono- 
logy of mediaeval India for the Buddhist period might be considered 
as fixed on a secure and immoveable basis of ascertained facts 
The advantages of this being done can hardly be over-estimated for 
improving oui knowledge of India generally, while, among other 
things, it would give a precision and solidity to all oui speculations 
about that countiy, which foi want of it, have hitherto been generally 
so vague and unsatisfactory 
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APPENDIX B 

The following aie the la&t of the tAventy-foui Buddhas, beginning 
with Dq^ankaia I , who ajDjDeaied to instiiiet and enlightened mankind, 
and to whom Sakya Miiui succeeds in the piesent Kaljia 

22 Kaktisanda, boiu at Kliemawatiuagara Ills Bo-tree the Sirisa (Siusa accasia) 

23 Kanagamma, bom at Sobhawatinagaia Ills Bo tieo the Udaiubara (Ficm 

glomet atci) 

2i Kassjapa, boin at Baianasi-nagaia, Bennies His Bo-tiee the Nigiodha {Fiuis 
liidica) 

Gaufama, bom 623 nc, at Kapilawasta Ills Bo-tice Pipphala (_Ftcus 
leligiosa) * 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR TTRTUANKARAS OF THE JAINS 


Naur 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
rr 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Adinatha oi Vii- 
shabha 
Ajitanatha 
Sambhunatha 
Abhainandauatha 
Sumatinatha 
Supadmanatha 
Snpaiswanatha 
Chandiapiabha 
Pushpaclanta 
Sitalanatha 
I Sri Ansauatha 
Vasnpadya 
Yimalanatlia 
Anantanatha 
Dhai minanatha 
Santanetha 
Ivimthanatha 
Aianatha 
Mallinatha 
MunisuYiata 
Nammatha 
Nemmatha 
Paiswanatha 
Vaidhamana oi 
I Mahaviia 


DioTii<CTn r Sign 

Bohn 

Bull 

Ayodliya 

Elephant 


Hoi so 

Sawanta 

Monkey 

Aj odhya 

Chakwa (Red Goose) 

93 

Lotus 

Kausambhi 

Sn astika 

Beiiaies 

Oiesceut Moon 

Chandiipui 

Oiocodile 

Kakendiapiu 

Tiee 01 Flowei 

Bhadalpui 

Rhinoceios 

Sindh 

Buffalo 

Ohampapuii 

Boai 

Kunipatapiui 

Poiciipme 

Ayodhya 

Thuudeibolt 

Ratanpiiii 

Antelope 

Goat 

Fish 

Hastinapma 

9? 

Pinnacle 

Mithila 

Toitoioe 

Raigidia 

Loins, with stalk 

Mithila 

Shell 

Dwaiika 

Snake 

Benaies 

Lion 

Ohitiakot 


Dild 


Gipeiat 


Mt S 


khai, Chodii 
Paiisnath 


Ohampapuri 
Mt Silchai 

3> 

55 

39 

39 

3 


39 

99 

Mt Gimaia 
Mt Sikbai 

Paivapnii 


Fiom Intioductiou to Tumoiu’s places of biith, and Bo-tiees of the whole 
ilahawan&o, p \ win , wheie the names, tweuty-foiu aie given 
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ABHAYAGIKI 


AYODHYA 


Abhayagiki clagoba, 192 
Abu, Mount, ancient Jama temples on, 
231- Temple of Vimala Sab, 235 — 
237 

Admah mosque. Gam, 547 
Afglianistan, topes at, 72 Caves, 107 
Agia, 572 The Taje Mebal, 596 — 599 
Akbai’s mosque, 602 
Abmedabad, temple of Sliet Huttising 
at, 257 Style and chaiactei of tbe 
aichitectuie, 527 

Aiwulli, old temple at, 218 Plan, 219 
View, 220 

Ajmii, temple at, 263 Mosque at, 510 
Plan, 512 Great axtb, 512 
Ajunta, lock-cut Tee at, 61 Obaitya 
cave, 122 Viewof inteiioi, 123 Oioss- 
section, 123 Plan, 121 View of 
fa 5 ade, 125 Eock-cut dagoba, 126 
Caves at, 115, 116 Vihaias, 153 — 
159 

Akbai, aiolutectuial gloiies of, 571 — 
586 

Alevaudei the Gieat, pillais ascribed to, 
56 

Allahabad, lat or pillai at, 53 Palace 
at, 583 

Altumsh, tomb ot, 509 
Amaia Deva, temple elected by, 69 
Ambei, palace at, 180 
Amoy, pailoo at, 702 
Amiavati, tope at, 71, 72 Bail at, 93, 
99—101 Dagoba, 102 
Amiitsm, golden temple at, 168 
Amwah, Jama temple at, 250 View of 
poich, 251 

Ananda, temple at Pagan, 615 
Andhei, topes at, 65 
Andia dynasty, the, 20 
Aniuadhapuia, ancient capital of Ceylon, 

188 The saciedBo-tiee, 189 Founda- 
tion and piesent state of the city, 188, 

189 Topes, dagobas, &c , 189 — 195 
Great Biazen Monasteiy, 195 Pillais, 
196 The Maha vihaia, 657 

Aich, objection of the Hindus to the, 
210 Indian examples, 2 1 1 See Gate- 


ways 

Aichitectuie, Bnddhi&t, 11 Stambhas, 
01 bits, 52 — 5b Stupas, 57 — 60 Topes, 
60—83 Eails, 81 — I 9 I Chutja 
halls, caies, 105 — 111 Vibaii 

111 168 G'mcUiniimona:,tenc‘^ 16J 

— 181 Ceylon, 185 -iOO 


Aichitectuie, Clialukyan, 386 Temples, 
388 105 

Aichitectuie, Civil Diavidian, 380 
Noitbein, 01 Indo-Aiyan, 170 — 175 
Aichitectuie, domestic, in China, 702 — ■ 
710 

Aichitectuie, Diavidian, 319 Eock-cut 
temples, 326 — 339 Eaths, 328 — 330 
Kylas, 331 Temples, 310 Palaces, 
381—385 

Aichitectuie m the Himalayas, 279 
Kashmiii temples, 283 — 318 
Aichitectuie, Indian Saiacenic Ghazni, 
491 — 500 Patban, 198 Delhi, 500, 
510 — 511 Latei Pathan, 511 — 519 
Jaunpoie, 520—525 Gujeiaf, 526— 
539 Malwa, 540 — 541 Bengal, 515 — • 
551 Kalbuigah, 553 — 556 Bijapui, 
557—567 Scinde,567 — 568 Mogul, 
569 Wooden, 60S — 610 
Aichitectuie, Fuitliei Indian Buimah, 
611—620 Siam, 631— 636 Java, 637 
— 662 Cambodia, 663 — 681 
Aichitectuie, Indo-Aiyan, 01 bToithein, 
106 Temples, 11 1 — 136 Biahmanical 
lock-cut temples, 437 117 Temples, 
118 161 


Lichitectuie, Jama, 207 Aiches, 210 — 
212 Domes and loofing, 212 — 218 
Plans, 218 — 221 Sikias, 221 — 225 
Hoi them temples, 226 — 251 Toweis, 
252 — 251 Modem Temples, 255 — 

260 Caves, 261, 262 Conveited 
mosques, 263 Southern Indian 
colossal statues, 267, 268 
ayans, their migration mto India, and 
position among tbe Biahmaus, 9 J J 
The dominant people before the me 
of Buddhism, IS 

.soka, Buddliist king, coimcxiou 

with Indian aichitcctme, 1 o2 IJ - 
miss ouaiies into Ceylon, 199 I 
edicts at Gimai, 229 Ills mu-.ion- 
aiies into Binmah, 612, rc Ol, Oj 
tala Musjid, the, 521 
iidienco hall at Bijapui, )6 

urungabad, mosque at, 00- 

urungzebo, 602 D 

Taje 3 Iehal 00-' 


,‘^modern fcinph d, c 

nlipon, 

cat ol jiill ir d 

.lln b 0 >1 


•, jkA 
201 


1 ri-- 
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AYUTIIIA 


INDEX 


CAVl'S 


Ayutliia, anciunt capital of Siam, luiiis 
of pagoda at, 632, 633 

Babylonia, aicbitectuial synonyms in 
Biiimali, 618 Etlinogiaphical con- 
nexion, 630 

Badaini, in Dbaiwai, Jama cave, 261 
Diavidian and ludo-Aiyan temples 
at, 411 Contrast ot style, 41 1 Caves 
at, 439—441 Plan and section, 411 
Bagli, cave at, 146 Great viliaia, 159 
Plan, 160 

Baillui, m Mysore, great temple at, 393 
Plan, 395 View ot poicli, 396 View 
of pavilion, 397 

Baion, Cambodia, temples at, 679—681 
Bakeng, Mount, luiiicd temple at, 682 
Baucoiab, Hindu temple at, 11 
Bangkok, Gieat Towei, 631 Hall of 
audience, 635 

Baiabai, Bebai caves at, 108 
Baioacb, mosque at, 537 
Baiiolli, temple at, 419 View and 
plan, 450 Ornamented pillai, 151 
Bastian, Di Adolpbe, Cambodian ex- 
plorations of, 663 

Bayley, E C , sculpture biouglit from 
Jamalgiii by, 169 

Bedsa, Cbaitya cave, 112 Plan and 
capital of pillai, 113 View on ve- 
randah, 114 

Behai caves, lOS Bengal, 138 — 111 
Benaies, view and diagram of temples 
at, 412, 460 View ot balcony at the 
observatory, 481 

Bengal, car es, 138 Its ai clutcctui o and 
local individuality of its style, 191, 
545 Type of the modem roof, 516 
Bettu temples, 267 

Bhaja, Chaitya ca\e, plan, 110 Facade, 
111 

Bhaniyai, near Naosheia, temple at, 292 
View of court, 293 

Bbaihut, rail at, 85 — 91 Square and 
oblong cells, from a bas-ielief at, 135 
Bound temple and part of palace, 168 
Bhatgaon, Den Bliowani temple at, 304 
Doorway of Duibai, 307 
Bhilsa Topes, 60 — 65 
Bhojpui Topes at, 65 
Bhuvaneswai, great temple at, 420, 
plan, 421 , view of, 422 Great Tower, 
423 Ea] Eani temple at, 424 , door- 
way in, 425 

Bqanagur, gatewaj, 211 
Bijapur 557 , its architecture, 558 
Jurama Musjid at, 559 Sections, 
560 Tomb of Ibialum, 561 Of Mah- 
mhrl, 562 Ancient Hall, 566 
Bimeian, Tope at, 78 
Bindiabun, 462 Plan of temple at, 463 
View, 464 Balcony in temple, 465 
Bmtenne, lelic of Buddha at, 58 
Bombay, number of caves at, 107 
Boondi, palace at, 476 
Boio Buddoi, Java, 643 Plan, eleva- 
tion, and section, 645 Sections of 


domes, 646 View of central entrance 
and stairs, 619 

Bo-tiee, the sacicd, 189 Bianch of 
it in Ceylon, 199 At Buddh Gaya, 
656 

Buddha La Mona^teiy, Thibet, 312 
Bow Ices or Ecseivoiis, use and aichitec- 
tiiial features ot, 186 
Brahma, nuincious miagcs of, m Cambo- 
dia, 680 

Biahmanism, 323 

Biambanam, Java, gioup of temples at, 
651 

Bra/en Monastoiy, Anuiadhapura, 195 
Buchiopnlly, 388 View of temple, 389 
Buddh Gaya, stupa, 69, 70 Temple, 70 
Bull, 85 Bas-relief flora. 111 The 
Sacietl Tiee, 199 

Buddha, period of his biith, 11 Appoi- 
tioumciit ot his leinains, 57 — 59 
Belie ol, at Bratenue, 58 Colossal 
statue ot, 200, 7iote His tooth, its 
sanctity, shiincs, migiations, 58, 59, 
161 Belies ot, at Bangfin, 622 
Buddhism, ita foundci, 15 Secret of 
his success, 16 

Buddhist aichitectuie, eaihest tiaceable 
date, IS — 50 Eeligioii dominated by 

it, 19 Classification, 50 Tcnqrle in 
China, 691 Monasteiy at Pekin, 693 
See Aicluteetme 
Bund'-, 01 Dams, 186, 187 
Binibun, sculptuies at, 682, note 
Buimah, aichitcetnie in, 611 Tliatun, 
612 Piome, 613 Pagan, 614 Cu- 
culni Dagohas, 619 — 626 Monasteries, 
626 — 630 Non-use of mortal, 660 
Bntwa, tomb at, 536 

Cabul, topes near, 72 

Cambay, Jiimma Musjid at, 537 

Cambodia, Til Moubot’s leseaiches in, 

663 Labouis of Di Bastian, 663, of 
Ml Thomson, 664, of Captains 
Doiidait do la Giee and Delapoite, 

664 Tiaditions, oiiginal immigiants 
history, 665, 666 Temple of Nakhon 
Wat, 666 Temple of Buion, 679 , of 
Ongcoi Thom, 680 , other temples, 
681 Civil aichitectuie, 682 Ee- 
markable evidences of mechanical 
skill and civilization, 684 

Canaia, stambhas at, 263 
Canouge, Jama temple at, 263 Mosque 
at, 525 

Canton, pailoo near, 700 
Canton in ei, “Second Bai Pagoda” on 
the, 696 

Capit<»ls and columns, Tnlioot and San- 
kissa, 54 JamalgiTi, 173, 176 
Caves, 106 Geogiapliical distiibution 
of, 107 Ajunta, li2, 127, 153 Ba- 
daim, 439 Bagh, 146, 159 Baiabai, 
108 Bedsa, 112 Behai, 108 Bengal, 
138 — 144 Bbaja, 110 Dbumnai, 
131 EBora, 127 Jumi, 166 Kaili, 
116 Kenbeii, 129 Kholvi, 132 
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Salsette, 161 Satapanm, 108 Mode 
of ornamentation, 136 
Cenotaphs, 470 — 475 
Ceylon Buddhist relics in, 5S Its an- 
cient aichitectuie, 185 — 206 See 

Anuiadhapura 

Chaitya Halls Buddhist temples, 105 
Examples, 109 — 132 See Caves 
Chalukyans, the, 386 Eaily identity of 
the Jams with the, 387 Pecuhaiity 
of then style, 387 See Aichitectuie 
Chandiagupta, the Sandiocottus of the 
Gieeks, 17 

Chandravati, pillais at, 238 Temple or 
poich, 448 Plan, 449 
Cheias, teiiitoiy occupied by the, 322 
Chillambaiam, temple at, 350 Plan, 
351 Poich of hall, 353 Section of 
poich, 353 View of mined temple, 
01 pagoda, 354 

China, deficiency of information, 685 
Pomtof divergence betiieen its people 
and the Egyptians, 686 Causes ot 
the absence ot cei tain classes of build- 
ings, 686—688 Pagodas Temple of 
the Gieat Diagon, 689 Buddhist 
temples, 691 Taas, or Toweis, 695 
Tombs, 698 Pailoos, 700 Domestic 
aichitectuie, 702—710 
Chittoie, diagiara of INIeeia Bale’s temple 
at, 458 Temple of Viiji, 459 Palace 
of Bhim and Pudmandi, 476 
Chola, legion forming the kingdom of, 
322 

Choultiie, Tiiumulla Nayak’s, 361 
Chuttiies, 01 Cenotaphs, 470 
Civil Aichitecture, 170 Cambodia, 682 
China, 702 

Cole, Lieut , esploralions in Kashmii, 
280 

Colombo, Hindu temple at, 332 
Combaconum, 367 Gopma oi gate 
pyiamid at, 368 
Confucius, temples of, 689 
Conjeveram, temples and hall, 369 
Couit, M , Topes opened by, 79 
Come, Eev A , Kashmiiian evploiations 
of, 280 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, Gill’s copies 
of Indian fiescoes, 158, note Sculp- 
tuies, 169 

Cunningham, Gen , Eastern Aichmolo- 
gical explointions of, 54, et seqq 
Cuttack, caves at, 140, 143 Nine- 
stoieyed palace, 433 Hindu budge 
at, 43 1 

Dagobas Amravati, 102 Kock-cut, at 
Ajunta, 126 Anuiadhapura, 190 — 
196 Oiiculai, of Buimah, 619 Kong 
Madu, 619 Shoemadu, 621 Kangun, 
623 Mengun, 624 — 626 
Dams, 01 Bunds, 486, 487 
Darunta, Jelalabad, topes at, 77 
Das Avatai , Buddhist vihara, Elloia, 165 
Dasyus, the slave people, 12 Then 
aichitectuie, 13 


Deeg, gaiden jialace of, 481 Hall, 482 
View fiom the Ceiitial Pavilion, 483 
Deepdans, oi lamp pillais in the East, 
336, 337 

Dehiwaiia vihaia, Elloia, plan of, 163 
Delai Lama, woiship paid to him, 312 
Delaporte, Captain, exploiations in Cam- 
bodia, 664 

Delhi, Lat at, 52 Jama Temple, 259 
Palace, 591 Plan, 592 Jumma 
Musjid, 601 

Delhi, Old, section, arches, and minai of 
the Kutub, 501 — 509 lion pillar, 

507 Inteiioi of tomb, 509 View of 
tomb, 516 Pendentive fiom mosque, 
519 

Deiiah Doulut, the pavilion of, at 
Seiingapatam, 601 
Dhar, mosque at, 540 
Dhaiwai, deepdans in, 337 Biahman- 
ical rock-cut temples, 437 
Dhumnar, caves at, 131, 162 
Dhumuai Lena, Elloia, Eock-ciit temple 
at, 445 Plan, 446 

Diggu Hublum, unfinished Mantapa at, 
378 

Dimapui monoliths at, 309 
Djeing Plateau, Java, gioup of small 
temples at, 659 

Do Tal, 01 Dookya Ghui, Elloia, a 
Buddhist vihaia, 165 
Dolka, mosque at, 537 
Domes Hindu, 212 Indian Saiacenic, 
560 Constiuctive diagiam, 565 , 
Boio Buddoi, 646 

Domestic aichitectuie, Chinese, 702 
Dooi-ways Nepal, 305 Hammoncon- 
dah, 390 Bhuvaneswai, 425 
Doudait de la Gree, Captam, exploia- 
tions in Cambodia, 664 
Diavidian style, 319 Its extent, 319 
Histoiical notice, 320 Eeligious, 323 
See Aichitectme 
Diavidians, the, 11 
Duibai, Bhatgaon, dooiway of, 307 
Duttiah, palace at, 477 

Eliala, so-called tomb of, 189 
Ellora, caves at, 127 Vihaias, 163 
Indra Subha Cave, 262 Kylas at, 
334 — 337 Dhumnai Lena Cave, 
445 

Erun, lats at, 55 Pillai, 317 

Ea 9 ades Behar, 109, 111 Burmah, 
627 

Eeioze Shah, lat lebuilt by, 52 
Euttehpoie Sikii, 578 Carved pillais 
in, 579 Mosque at, 580 Southern 
gateway, 581 

Gal Vihara sculptuies, 200 Ganesa 
Cave, Cuttack, 140 Pillar in, 140 
Gandhaia Topes, 72 — 76 Monasteiies, 
169—184 

Ganges, the, and its ghats, 484 
Gate-ppamid at Combaconum, 368 
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Gateways oi Toians, 95 Sauchi, 9G 
Bijauagui, 211 Jaiinpoie, 522 Gam, 
550 Euttelipoie Sikn, 581 Pekm, 
693 

Gauclapalen, temple at Pagan, 617 
Gam, peculiai fuim of loof in, 545, 
546 Mosques, 547 , then defects, 5l9 
Ancient Minai, 550 Gateways, 550 
Gautamiputia Gave, Nassick, lail at, 94 
Pillai m, 150 

Ghats, 01 landing-places, 484 Ghoosla, 
Benaies, 485 

Ghazni, buildmgs of Mahmud and his 
nobles, 494 Minai at, 495 Oina- 
ments fiom the tomb of Mahmud at, 
166 

Ghoosla Gh,4t, the, Benaies, 485 
Gill, Majoi, Oiiental diawings by, 158, 
note 

Giinai, the Hill of, shiine of the Jains, 
228 Temple of Nemmatha, 230 
Gopal Gunge, temple at, 467 
Gopuia at Combaconum, 368 
Gualioi, temple at, 244 Teh ka hlandn 
temple, 452 View, 453 Temple of 
Scindiah’s mothei, 461 View, 462 
Palace, 479 Tomb of Mahommad 
Ghaus, 576 View, 577 
Gujeiat, 526 Histoiical account, 526, 
527 

Guiusankeiiy, iiaviiion at, 274 Stam- 
bha, 278 

Gyiaspoie, temple at, 249 

Hammoncondah, Metiopolitan temple 
of, 389 View of gieat dooiway, 390 
Himalayas, the, aichitectuie m, 279 
Hindu temple at Bancoiah, 14 
Hiouen Th&ang at Amiavati, 103, at 
Assam 310 

Honan, China, Buddhist temple at, 691, 
Hullabid, in Mysoie, temple at, 397 
The Kait Iswaia, 398 Plan, 399 
Eestoied view of the temple, 400 Its 
vaiied design, 401 View of cential 
pavilion, 402 Succession of auimal 
Inezes, 403 

Humayun Shah, tomb of, at Old Delhi, 
575 

Ibiahim Shah, Mosque of, at Biiapiir. 

559 ^ ’ 

Imambaia, the, at Lucknow, 605 
Immigiations, 25 

India, Noithein, inducements to the 
study of its aichitectuie, 4 Its 
histoiy, 6—29 

India, Soutliein, unsatisfaotoiy lecoids 
29 Sculptiiies, 32 Mythology, 35 ’ 
Statistics, 42 

India, Western, its aichitectuie, 437— 
447 

India, Oential and Xoithein, 448 
India, Fuithei, 611—684 
Indian Saiacomo style, 489 Divisions 
of styles and then houndaiies, 491 — . 
493 See Aichitecture 


Indo-Aiyaii or Noithom style, 406 
Eeasons foi the teim, 406 See Ai- 
chiiectuie 

Iron pillai at Kutub, 507 

Jama Aichitectuie, 207 Identical with 
Buddhist, 207 Kegion dominated by 
its style, 208 See Aichitectuie 
Jajepm on the Bytiiim, pillai at, 432 
Jamalgni, plan ot monastciy at, 171 
Coiinthian capitals fiom, 173 
Jaiiisandha Ka Baithak tope, 68 
Jauniioie, style adopted at, 520 Plan 
and view of the Jnmma Musjid, 522 
The Ball Duiwaza Mosque, 523 The 
Atala Musjid, 524 Tombs and shnnes 
525 

Java, 637 Its histoiy, 640 Boio Bnd- 
doi, 643 — 650 Blendoet, 650 Biani- 
banam, 651 Tioe and Seipont temples, 
653 — 659 Djeing jilatean, 659 Sukn, 
660 

Jehangii, dcseciation of his tomb, 587 
Jelalabad topes, 77, 79 
Jinjuwaiia, gateway, 211 
Jugaiiat, temple of, ISO Towoi, 481 
Jnmma Miisjid, Jaiinpoie, 521 Section 
and view, 522 Ahmedabad, 527 
Plan and elevation, 52S Malwa, 541 
Plan, 542 Cointynid, 543 
Junaghiu,tomb of the late Nawab of, 606 
Jima caves nt, 167 Plan and section 
ofcuculai, 167 

Kait Iswaia, temple at Hullabid, 397 
View, 398 

Kakusanda, one of the Buddhas, dis- 
coveiy of a lelic of, 622 
Kalbiugah, 552 Mosque, 553 Plan, 
554 Half elevation and view, 555 
Kallian, in Bombay haiboui, Ambeinath 
temple, 457 

Kauai uc, Oiissa, Black Pagoda at, 221 
Eestoied elevation, 222 Diagiani, 
plan and section, 223 Histoiy, 426 
Kangia, 314 See Kote 
Kantonuggiu, 465 View, 467 
Kanwa djmasti , 19 
Karkala, colossal statue at, 268 
Karli, cave at, 55, 116 Section and 
plan, 117 View of exteiioi, 118 
View of infeiioi, 120 Lion-pillai, 
121 

Kama Chopai Cave, 108 
Kasachiel, temple of Bouddhama at, 
302 

Kashina, its aichitectuie, 279 Wiitris 
theieon, 280 Peculiai foim of temples 
and pillais, 283 Staiting-point of its 
aichitectuial histoiy, 285 Temple of 
Maittand, 285 — 291 Othei examples, 
292 — ^297 The ‘ Eaja Taiangiui,’ 01 
native histoiy, 297 

Kasyapa, one of the Buddhas, discoveiy 
^of a lelic of, 622 

Kenheii cave, the Gieat, neai Bombay, 
129 View of lail in front, 130 
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Kesenali, Tulioot, capital of, Mt at, 71 
Khajuilho, tom pics at, i45— 218, 152 
Iv.iudaiya SlaLulco, temple at, 451 
View, 155 Plan, 456 
Kliolvi, ca\es at, 132, 162 
Kioiims, BmmC&o, 628 
Kiiagiama, 314 See Koto Kaiigia 
Kiiti Stamblia at Woiaugiil, 392 
Konagamma, one of the Buddhas, iclic 
ot, 022 

Koiidoot), iieai Bombay, chaitya cave, 
108, note 

Kong j\Iadu Dagoba, details of the, 019 
VioM, 620 

Kosthakai, oi Nepalese temple, 303 
Koto Kangia, temples, 313 View of 
temple at Kiiagiama, ncai, 314 
Kumidulu, lock-cut temple at, 339 
Kutub, the, Old Delhi, 503 Section of 
colonnade at, 503 Cential langc ot 
aiches, 501 Minai, 505, 500 lion 
pillai at, 507 

Kylas at Ellora, 331—337 PiUai m, 
443 

Lahore, Jehangu’s buildings at, 587 
LUl Durwa/a aMoaque, Jauuporo, 523 
Lassa, monaatciy ot Bouddha La at, 
312 

Lais, or Buddhist lusciiptioii-pillai^, 52 
E\ iinplea, 53, 5 1 

Lomis Bibhi, Bchui ea\o, 108 FuCjadc 
and plan, 109 

Lucknow, the Imambaia at, 005 

IMacao, temple at, 69 1 
Mackenzie, Col , Indian researches and 
diallings by, 038 

Madiaa, temple on the hill of Tiipetty 
at, 378, note Pi e\ ailing style m the 
presidency of, 385 

Madiua, Peiumal pagoda at, 331 Plan 
of Tiiumulla Nayak’s choultiie, 301 
Pillai in, 301 View of the hall, 3o3 
Gieat temple, 304 The Jumbukes- 
iiaia temple, 305 

Maha vihaia, the, Anuradhapura, 657 
Mahavellipoie, laths of, 134, 175, 326, 
330 Pavilion at, 274 Tiger cave at 
Salui an Kuppan, 333 
Mahawanso, oi Buddhist histoiy of 
Ceylon, accounts of Oiiental stiuctuies 
in the, 58, 185, 189, 195, 196, 612 
Maheswai, gh\t at, 485 Mahmud 
Beguiia, tomb of, neai Kaiia, 538 
IMahmud of Ghazni, temple of Somnath 
destroyed by, 494 , 

Mahomedanism, migration .into, and 
dealings with the architecture of India, 
380, 526, 527 
IMaliv a, 540 See IMandu 
Mandate, monastery at, 629 
Mandu, capital ot Malwa, 540 The 
Jumma Musjid, 541 Palace, 543 
Manikyala topes, 79 — 83 Kelic casket, 
80 

Maittand, temple of, 285 Plan, 286 


View, 287 Central cell of couit, 288 
Date, 289 Niche with Naga figure, 
290 Soffit ot aich, 291 
Masson, Mi exploration of the Jelalabad 
topes by, 77 — 79 

Matjanpontih, seipent-temple at, 659 
Mauiya dynasty, 17 
]\Icchanical skill ot the Cambodians, 684 
Mehluii Mehal, “ the Gate of the 
Sweeper,” 567 

Mendoet, Java, temiile at, 650 
Mcngfin, cii culai pagoda at, 624 View, 
025 

IMichie, Ml A , information derived 
from, 089, note 
Milkmaid’s Ca\e, Behai, 109 
Minais and mmaiets Suikh aud 
Chakii, Cabul, 56 Ghazni, 495 
Kutub, 505 Gain, 550 
Miizapoie, Queen’s mosque at, 529 
Moggalaua, lelic casket of, 62 
Mogul aichitectuie, 509 Originality of 
the buildings, 569 Works ot Sheie 
Shah, 572 Akbai, 574—586 Je- 
hangii, 587 — 589 Shah Jehan, 589 
Auiuugzebe, 002—604 Oude and 
Mysoie 104—607 

Mohammad Ghaus, tomb of, at Gualioi, 
570 View, 577 

Monastciics, oi vihaias, 1S3 Gandhara, 
109 Buimese, 620 — 630 Thibetan, 
312 Pekin, 093 
Monoliths at Dimapui, 309 
Moodbidi), Jama temple at, 271, 272 
Pillai, 273 Tomb of pi rests, 275 
Moohafiz Khan, mosque of, 532 
Mortal, nou-useis of, 060 
Mosques Adiuah, 549 Agia, 596 

Ahmedabad, 527 Aimii, 511 Ba- 
loach, 537 Bijaimi, 559 Cambay, 
537 Canouge, 525 Delhi, 601 

Dhai, 540 Dolka, 537 Euttehpoie, 
581 Gam, 547 Kala Mus)id, 518 
Kalbuigah, 553 Kashmii, 609 Ku- 
tub Minai (Old Delhi), 501 Jaun- 
poie, 521 Mindu, 543 Miizapore, 
529 Moohafiz Khan, 532 Siikei, 
531 

Mosques, converted, 263, 264 
Mouhot, 51, leseaiches in Cambodia, 
663 

Muktagiii, Jama temples at, 240 
5Iukteswaia, Oiissa, temple of, 419 
5Iulot in the Salt Range, temple at, 296 
Muti 5Iusjid, the, oi pearl mosque, 599 
View in couityaid, 600 
hluttia, lail at, 91 
Mysoie, 392, 604 

5Iythology of the Hindus, 35 — 42 

Nagas, 01 Snake woishippeis, 10 Head- 
quaiteis, 297 See Kashmir, Cambodia, 
Nakhon Wat, Ongcoi Thom 
Nahapana vihaia, Nassick, 149 Pillar* 
in, 150 

Nakhon Thom (the Gieat City), Cam- 
bodia, 666 

3 C 
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Naldion Wat (Oamboduu temple), its 
i^iancl (limensioii'3, 067 Plau, GG8 
Uncemouted inasuuiy, 00^ Elevation, 
G70 Coriidoi-,, 071, 072 Geneuil 
view, G75 Pillaib, 070, G77 IMulti- 
plicity of siiako-sculptuies, 077 
Nankau Pass, aickw ly in, ueai llic 
Great Wall, China, 709 
Nankin, poicelain towei at, 095 
Nassick, ehaitya cave at, 115 
Nat-maiidu, oi danciug-liall at Bliiiva- 
ueswai, 123 

Neminitlia, Giiuai, temple ot, 210 
Nepal, 298 Itb aiehitectiut, 299 IIis- 
toiy, 300—302 Stupas oi cliaityis, 
302 Kobthakar, 303 Temples, 301 
—318 

Nigope Behai cave, 108 

Ougcoi Thom, temple ot, G71 Towei 
and sculptuied masks, and tiadition 
lelatiug thcieto, OSO Palaecs and 
public buildings, 082 
Oiibsa, fiagmcnt ot i column fiom a 
temple in, 117 Ilistoiy, HI Aichi- 
tectuie, 417 Earliest authentic build- 
ing, 117 Temples, 418 — 120 
Ornament, honoysucklc, at Allahabad, 
53 From the tomb ot Mahmud at 
Ghazni, 496 

Oudoypoio, conotiph of Singram Siiig, 
471 In Maha Sati at, 473 
Ourtcha, Buudclcuud, palace at, 478 

Pagan, ruins of, 614 Ammda temple, 
015 Thapinya, plan, GI5 Section, 
010 Temple ot Gaudap ileu and Sem 
Byo Ivoo, 017 

Pagodas, Hindu, 221, 344 Buimesc, 
Gl9— G2b Siamese g 32 Cliincse, G97 
Pailoos, 01 “Tiiumphal Gatewavs” ot 
the Chinese, 700 Neai Canton, 701 
At Amoy, 702 

Palaces, 475 Allahabad, 583 Ambei, 
ISO Chittoie, 470 Deeg, 481 Delhi 
591 Duttiah, 477 Gudior, 479 
Omteha, 478 Pekin, 705 
Palitana, the Sacied Hill of Sutrunj}a 
ncai, 227 

Panataram, thiee-storeyed temple at, 054 
View, 655 Seipent temple, G5S 
Pandrethan, temple at, 294 
Pandyas, the, 321 

Parasuiameswara, Oiissa, temple of, 418 
P insnath, 23 ) 

Patan, temple of Mahadeo and Kiishna, 
306 

Paten ta Pi ohm, Cambodia, chaiactei of 
the buildings of, G67 Temple, 681 
Pathan style, 498—513 Latei Pathan, 
514—519 

Pathans, the, 498 Histoiical summaiy, 
498 Then aichitectural glories and 
career, 499 Examples, 503—519 See 
Delhi 

Pavdions Ceylon, 197 Guiusankeiiy, 
274 BaillCu, 397 Vijayanagai, 


385 Hullabid, 403 Sirkej, 532 
Pekin, 703 

Paye h, Kashmiii temple at, 294 View, 
295 

Pegu, Shoemadu pagoda at, 620 
Pekin, temple ot Contueius, 089 Temple 
ot tlio Gicat Diagon, 089 Gateway 
ot mon.isteiy, 698 Tombs, 700 Sum- 
mei palace, 705 Wintei jjalace, 707 
Pemiongchi, Nepil, poieh ot temple at, 
313 View, 314 

Pendants to domes, 210 At Vimala 
Sail, 237 

Pondentive fioiu mos(j[Uo at Old Delhi, 
519 Biiapui, 504 

Peioor, nc.ii Coimb itore, d.ite of porch, 
370 Compound pillai at, 372 
Peiunial p igoda, 31 iduia, 3 11 
Pillars Ajunti, 156 Amrayati, 101 
Avantipore,293 Biirolli, 451 Ceylon, 
196 Chimhivati, 238 Cuttack, 
110 Delhi, 507 Elloia, 413 Eruii, 
317 Futtelipoie Sikri, 579 Gauta- 
mipiitia, 150 J.i|ejmr, 432 Kash- 
11111,28) M idura, 561 'Moodbidri, 
273 Nahap ina, 150 Peroor, 372 
Sniiagii, 284 Vellore, 172 Yaduja 
Sn. 152 

Pittadkul, jil.ui ot temple at, 221 
Temple ot Pap math i at, 437 Vievy, 
138 

Polloii irua, Ceylon, 199 Extent and 
epoch ot its temples, 200 Examiiles, 
201—20 5 

Pomah, b uv i temple near, 417 
Porclics Amw ili, 251 Ciiillambaram, 
351 Delhi, 259 Jama, 210 
Piome, caily cipitil ot Buimab, 613 
Piov inci il building, Gujciat, 537 — 539 
Pun, 128 Plau ot Jugaiiat, temple at, 
130 View ot tower. 111 
Puiudkul, 01 Pittadkul, great temple of, 
338 

Queen’s mosque, Mii/aporc, 529 

Ratiles, Sii Stamford, 633 
Rails Amiavati, 93 Bhaihut, 80 
Buddli Gaya, 85 Dhiunnar, 131 
Gaiitamiputi i, 04 Kouheii, 130 
Kholvi, 132 Miittia, 91 Sanchi, 92 
‘ Raja Taraiigini,’ the, oi native His- 
toiy of Kashinu, 289, 297 
Raiputana, bund of, 486 
Rajsamundia, bund ot Lake, 187 
Ramisseiam, gieat temple at, 355 Plan 
356 Its dimensions, 357 Coiiidois, 
358 View of cential coiridoi, 358 
Rangun, the Shoedagong pagoda at, 
022 View, 623 
Rani Giimpha cave, the 140 
Rath at Mahavellipore, 134, 175, 326, 
328 

Relic woiship, Buddhist, oiigm of, 57 
Distiibution and depositaiies of the 
lelics, 58, 59, 60, 189, 195 Disco- 
veiies ot, 622 
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Eosenous, oi bowlees, scope for arclii- 
tcctuial display in, 4Sb 
Eoadb and budges of tbe Cambodians, 
bSJ ' 

Eock-cnt temples, 137 — ll? 

- Eooliiig, diigrams, 213—215 Modem 
ciuvcd stylo, 510 Oluneso, 703 
Emnnelli digoba, Amuadbapuia, 190, 
191 


Sadi I, Klunnbo Eaua’s temple at, 240 
Yle^^,211 External view, beauty of 
dot Ills, &c , 212 

Sift 11 Jung, tomb of, near tlie Kutub, 
001 

fe.ikya Mum, foiuidei of CudiUiism, 15 
Ills e Illy litc and subsequent self- 
moitilic ition, lo Eesult ot bis appeal 
to Ills eouutrymou, 10 

Salsetto, Durbar ca\c at, 117 Kcnbexi 
cues, 101 

Salm 111 Kuppin Tiger Ca\e, 333 

S inchi, gieat tope, 01, G3 View, plan, 
section, and dct ills, 01 Eails at, 
92, 03 Gatewajs, 95 — 97 Small 
toiie, 9S Toiaus, 99 Cliaitya ball, 
105 


Sankiss i, capitil of a lit at, 51 
Ninputn, lelic ciskct of, 02 
Siriiitb tope it, 05— OS Vibaia, 173 
b it ijunm c lie, 108 
b itdliar i topes, Cl 
bat (diiirb.i civo, lOS 
beiiidi', tombs in, 507 
bcalptuics, 32—15 In tbe Gandliara 
monasteiies, 170, 177 
beeumba, Akb u's tomb at, 5S3 Plan, 
5S1 Diagiam section, 5S5 View, 
580 

Seringbain, pilkiied liall at, 3t7 View 
of temple, 319 
St rpeiit tcm]»les, 053 
beipent-Moisliip, 200 
b!i ill Deliii, plan ot Ionic monastery at, 
170 loiiie pillai, 170 
bJi di llamad.iii, mosque of, Siiuugger, 
0(JS 

bli lb Jehan, 5S9 - Palace at Dclbi, 591 
Taje Mebal, 595 The Muti Musjid, 


599 

bliepiee, ncai Gualioi, Patban tomb at, 

bherc Sh ill, eiorks of, 572 Tomb, 573 
bhoulagong Pagoda at Eauguii, 022 
biioemadu, Pegu, the Gieat Pagoda at, 
(,20 View and plan, 021 
Siam, e illy and jnesent capitals, 
Ayntliia, 012 Bangkok, Oil 
SiKi IS, 01 Vnnanas, 221—225 
birkej, tombs and mosque at, 53i 
\ilion, 532 

bisuuaga dynasty, 11 
Siva, siipeiit ot, 41, "ofe 
Snake sculptiiics, 070, 077 
Somnatb, Gir» '•ij , , 

bomnalbinii m jMysoic, temple at, 
Yie\s, 591 


031 


Pa- 


393 


Sonagbur, Bundelcund, Jama temples 
at, 256 ^ 

Sonaii topes, 61 

Soubiamanya temple at Tanjoie, 345 
Sravana Belgula, colossal statue at, 267 
Basils, 269 View, 270 
Sii Allat, tower of, at Cbittoie, 251 
View, 252 

Srinagar, Kashmir, pillai at, 284 
Simugger, J umma Musjid at, 608 Shab 
Hamadan Mosque, 608 View, 609 
Stambhas, 52 At Guiusankerry, 276 
Tbey illustrate tbe rise and pxogiess 
of Indian arcbitectmc, 277 See Lats 
Statues Seperawa, 200 Sravana Bel- 
gula, 267 Kaikala, 268 Yannfir, 
268 


St Stephen’s Walbrook, lesemblance to 
Hindu plans, 218 
Stupas, or Topes, 57 See Topes 
Stupas, 01 Cbaityas, Nepal, 302 
Sudama, or Nigope Cave, 108 
Suku, Java, group of temples, 660 
Tbeir likeness to contemporary edifices 
in Yucatan and Mexic >, 661 
Sultangunge, near Mongbyi, vibara at, 
137 

Sultanpore, tope at, 78 Small model 
found in tbe tope, 12b 
Sunga dynasty, 19 
Suikb Minar, Oabul, 56 
Swayambunatb, Nepal, temple, 302 


Taas of tbe Chinese, 695 

Taje Mebal, tbe, 595 View, 596 Plan 
and section, 597 Details, inlayings 
of pieoious stones, &e , 598 

Takbt-i-Babi, plan of monastery at, 171 

Takt-i-Suleiman, Kasbmii, Hindu temple 
at, 2S2 

Tanioie, diagiam plan of pagoda at, 343 
View of Gieat Pagoda, 344 Temple 
of Soubiamanya, 345 

Taiputry, temples at, 375 Views of 
gopiua, 376, 377 

Tassiding, doorway of Nepalese temple 
at, 313 

Tatta, tomb of Nawab Amir Khan near, 
568 » 

Teen Tal, a Buddhist vibara, at Ellora 
165 

Tees in rock-cut temples, 64 At Ajunta, 
64 

Teipala and Yastupala, triple temple at 
Gbrnar, 232 

Temples Abu, 234 Abmedabad, 257 
Aiwulli, 218 Aimir, 263 Amiitsui, 
4GS Aaiwab, 250 Avantipoie, 292 
Badami, 411 Baillur, 393 Bakeng 
(Mount), 6S2 Bancoiab, 14 Bar- 
rolli, 419 Benaies, 412, 459 Bban- 
gbui,250 Bbaniyai, 292 Bliarbut, 
168 Bbatgaon, 304 Bbuyaneswar, 
418 Bindrabun, 464 Boro Budiloi, 
641 Brarabanam, 651 Bucbropully, 
389 Cambodia, 666 Canoiige, 263 
Cliandiavati, 4 IS ChilLimbaram, 350 
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Olimese, 689, 694 Ohittoie, 459 
Colombo, 332 Combaconum, 3G7 
Delhi, 259 Djeing ^Plateau, 659 
Gaudapalen, 617 Giinai, 280 Gim- 
lioi, 244, 453, 462 Gyiaspoie, 219 
Hammoucondah, 390 Hullabid, 397 
Java, 650 L.anaruc, 426 Kauloniig- 
gui, 467 Kliajiii 1bo, 245, ,455 
giama, 316 Madina, 359 Maittand, 
285 Mendoet, 650 Moodbidu, 271 
Mulot, 297 Nepal, 302 Pagan. 615 
Pandietlian, 294 Patan, 306 Payetli, 
295 Pemiongcln, 314 PittadLul, 
221,438 Poonah, 416 Pini(Juganat , 
431 Eomisseiam, 355 Sadn, 240 
Seiingbam, 347 Sonaglmi, 25b Som- 
nathpO], 194 Siavana Polgula, 270 
Siilai, 660 Tanjoie, 344 Tassidiug, 
313 Tmnevelly, 366 Tnuialui, 
316 Udaipin, 457 Vclloic, 371 
Vijayanagai, 375 

Tennent, Sn Pmerson, yoiPd on Ccjlon 
bv, 185, 200 

Tbapinja, temple of, at Pagan, 045 
Section, 616 
Thatiin, pagoda at, 613 
Thibet, ei.clusion ot tiaiellers, nutnbei 
and chaiactei of its mouasteiics 311 
The Delai Lama, aiirl the woislup 
paid to him, 312 See Nepal 
Thomson, Mi J , his jihotogiaphs of the 
Gieat Tenijilo ot Nahlion Wat, 671, 
672, 675 — 677 

Thnpaiamnja Tope, Buddhist itlic- 
shiine, 192 

Tigei-ca\e at Cuttack, 143 At Saluvan 
Kuppan, 333 

Tmnevelly, temple at, 360 Dimensions, 
details, cic , 367 

Til hoot, lats, or inscribed pillais at, 53 
Capital, 54 

Tiithankais, Jama Saints, 208, 331 
Tiiumulla Nayak’s choultiie, 361 Di- 
mensions, cost, and ornamentation, 
362 Vien^, 363 

Tombs Bijapui, 561 Butwa, 536 
Chinese, 698 Delhi (Old), 509, 516 
Gualior, 577 Gnieiat, 534 Luck- 
now, 606 Moodbuiii, 275 Secundia, 
584 Shepiee, neai Gualior, 515 
Sukej, 531 Tatta, 5bS 
Tooth of Buddha, its sanctity, shrines, 
migiations, &c , 58, 59, 161 
Topes 01 stupas of the Buddhists, then 
foim and pmpose, 58 Bhilsa gioup, 
61 Example at Sanchi, 63 Invau- 
able accompaniments to these stiiic- 
tuies, 64 Sainath and Behar, 6fa — 
bS The Jaiasandha lia Baithak, 63, 
69 Buddh Ga 3 a, 69, 70 Amiavati, 
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71, 72 Gandhaia, 72 — 76 Jelala- 
had gioup, 77 Bimeiau, 78 Sultan- 
poie, 78 Manikyala, 79—83 
Toians, 95 See Gateways 
Towers Bangkok, 653 Chittoro, 253 
Nankin, 695 Ongcor Thom, 080 
Tieo and Scipent temples, 053 
Tiec-woiship, 260 
Tiisiil emblem at Ainiavati, 104 
Tung Chow pagoda, 697 

Udaipur, temple at, 456 View, 457 
Udayagiii, Cuttack, ca\e3 at, 138 
U)jam d 3 'niisty, 22 

Uiuai, tomb ot Eajah Baktauar at, 474 
Umbrella oinamcnts on topes, 64, 80, 
125, 126 

Velloie, near Coimbatore, 370 Yiew of 
poitieo of temple, 371 Compound 
pilhu, 372 

Ventura, General, topes opened by, 79, 
SI 

Victoiy, Touer of, at Chittorc, 253 
Yigne’s tiaiels m Kiishnui, 280 
YiJmias, 01 nionasteiics, 133 Diagram, 
134 Nahinda, 136 Siiltavgungc, 
137 Saimitli, 137 

Yiharas, 114—117 Nassick, 117 — 151 
Ajnuta, 153 159 Bagh, 159, 160 
Cllora, 163 

Viiijanagar, 073 Dcstrojcd bj the 
M.iliomedans, 374 Yiou of temple 
ot Yitoba at, 375 Gulden paMlion, 
384 Palace, 3s'5 
Vinnla Sah, temple of, 235 
Yimamib, or &ikra‘-, 221 — 225 
Vislneshuar temple, Benares, 459 
Vicu, 460 

Yisuakarma Cave, Ellora, 128 
\itoba, temple ot, at Vijajauagiir, 375 

Wall, Great, in Chinn, 70S 
Waniiat, Kashmir, gionji of temples at, 
203 

Y’’ell-hole3 in temples, 651, 656 
Window at Ahmedabad, 5 i3 
Wooden aichilectiire, Kashmir, 608 
Mosques at Siinuggei, 668 
AVoodeu temples, similarity to the 
wooden aiclntcctiuo ot Sweden and 
Norway, 308 

Woiangul, Kiiti Stambhas in, 391 
Yieiv, 392 

Yaduya Sii cave, Nassick, 151 Pillai 
ID, 152 

Yannui, colossal statue at 268 
Zeiu-ul-ah-ud din, tomb of, 281 
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